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GEORGE   Ro 

GEORGE  the  Second,  by  the  dr ace  of  God,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  Franci,  and  Ireland,    Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
To  all  to  whom  thefe  Prefents  Jhall  come,  Greeting,      Whereas 
Our  Trufiy  and  Well-beloved  Robert  Dodfley,  Bookfeller,  has 
by  his  Petition   humbly  reprefented  unto  Us,  that  he  is  now  printing  a 
Praclical  Book  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  in  Two  Volumes  O&avo,  illu- 
Jl rated  with  Maps  and  ufeful  Cpts,  intituled,  The  Preceptor.,  con- 
taining a  general  Course  of  Education,  wherein  the  firjl  Principles 
of  Polite  Learning  are  laid  down,  in  a  Way  mcjl  fuitable  for  try- 
ing the  Genius ,  and  advancing  the  Injlruclion  of  Youth,  in  Twelve  Parts. 
Firji,  on  Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing  Letters ;  Seconds  on  Geo- 
metry;   Third,  on  Geography  and  AftroROmy ;  Fourth,  on  Chrono- 
logy and  Hiftory  ;  Fifth,  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry ;  Sixth,  on  Draw- 
ing;   Seventh,  on    Logic;    Eighth,  on  Natural   Hiftory;    Ninth,  on 
Ethics,  or  Morality ;  Tenth,  on  Trade  and  Commerce;  Eleventh,  on 
Laws  and  Government;   Twelfth,    on  Human  Life  and  Manners: 
That  the  Petitioner  has  been  at  great  Expence  and  Trouble  in  procuring 
the  fever al  Parts  of  the  /aid  Work  to  he  executed  by  Perfons  qualified  to 
do  them  in  the  bejl  Manner  ;  and  the  fole  Right  arid  Title  to  the  Copy  of 
the  fame  being  vejled  in  the  Petitioner :    Wherefore  he  has  mojl  humbly 
prayed  Us  to  grant  him  Our  Royal  Privilege  and  Licence  for  the  fole 
printing,  publijhing,  and  vending  of  the  faid  Work  for  the  Term  of  Four- 
teen  Tears.     We,  being  willing  to  give  all  due  Encouragement  to  a  Work 
that  feems  to  merit  particular  Regard,  as  it  promifes  to  be  of  great  Ufe  in 
that  important  Point,  the  Education  o/Youth,  are  graciou/ly  pleafed 
to  condescend  to  his  Requefi.    And  we  do  therefore  by  thefe  Prefe?its,  Jo  far 
as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Statute  in  that  Behalf  made  and  provided, 
grant  unto  him  the  faid  Robert  Dodfley,  his  Executors,  Adminijlrators, 
and  AJfigns,   Our  Licence  for  the  file  printing  and  publijhing  of  the  faid 
Work  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen   Tears,  to   be  computed  from  the  Date 
hereof',  fir  icily  forbidding  all  Our  Subjecls  within  our  Kingdoms  and  Do- 
minions  to  reprint  or  abridge  the  fame,  either  in  the  like,  or  any  Size  or 
Manner  whatfoever,  or  to  import,  buy,    vend,   utter,  or  dijirib  te.any 
Copies  thereof,  reprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  during  the  afcrefaid  Term  of 
Fourteen  Tears,  without  the  Confent  or  Approbation  of  the  faid  Robert 
Dodlley,  his  Executors,  Adminifirators,  arid  Affigns,  under  their  Hands 
aud  Seals  firfi  had  and  obtained,  as  they  will  anfiwer  the  contrary  at 
their  Peril ;  whereof  the  Commijfioners  and  other  Ojfxers  of  Our  Cufioms, 
the  Mafier,  Wardens,  and  Company  ^Stationers,  are  to  take  Notice, 
that  due   Obedience  may   be  rendered  to   Our  Pleafure    herein  declared. 
Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  fourth  Day  0/*  February  174  J, 
in  the  twenty- fourth  Tear  of  our  Reign. 

By  His  Majefifs  Command* 

CHESTERFIELD. 
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To   His  Royal   Highness 


\ 


Prince    GEORGE, 


SIR, 

Beg  Leave  to  approach  Your 
Royal  Highness  with  the 
Firfl:  Principles  of  Knowledge 
and  Polite  Learning.  And  I 
humbly  truft,  the  Importance  of  the  Pre- 
cepts, which  I  prefume  at  the  fame  Time 
to  lay  before  your  Highness,  will 
atone  for  the  Impropriety  of  their  coming 

from  me, 

A  2  As 


i*  DEDICATION. 

As  you  are  born  to  move  in  the  higheft 
and  moft  extenfive  Sphere  of  A&ion,  fo 
your  acquiring  early  the  nobleft  Principles 
of  Virtue,  together  with  the  cleareft  and 
moft  comprehenfive  Views  of  Men  and 
Things,  is  of  much  more  Importance 
than  if  you  were  placed  in  any  lefs  exalted 
Rank  of  Life.  The  Happinefs  and  Pro- 
sperity of  a  great,  a  free,  and  a  powerful 
Nation,  may  hereafter  depend  in  fome 
meafure  on  Your  Virtues,  Your  Temper, 
Your  perfonal  Abilities,  and  Difpofitions : 
How  important  therefore  is  your  Obli- 
gation to  acquire  and  cultivate  all  ufeful 
Knowledge,  all  generous  Sentiments,  and 
benevolent  Inclinations,  in  order  to  main- 
tain your  high  Station  with  Dignity  and 
Honour  ?  By  thefe  Means  you  will  com- 
mand the  Hearts  of  a  whole  People,  pro- 
mote the  Happinefs  of  a  mighty  King- 
dom, and  at  the  fame  Time  eftablifh  your 
own  Glory,    in  the  higheft  Character  a 

Mortal 
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Mortal  can  fuftain,  the  Character  of  a  Pa- 
triot King. 

The  Language  of  Truth,  though  mod 
worthy  the    Ear    of   Princes,    is  that   to 
which  they  are  leaft  accuftomed.      In  the 
future  Progrefs  of  your  Life  you  will   be 
approached    by    few    but     fuch    as  have 
either    fome   immediate   Dependence    on, 
ox  Expectations  from  you  ;  and  a  Prince 
will   hear    from   Thefe    nothing    but    the 
Voice   of  Praife.     It  is    therefore  highly 
important,   that  the  Voice  of  your  own 
Heart   do   not  contradict   their   Encomi- 
ums.      For     this    Purpofe     may    Your 
Royal  Highness   employ  this  early  and 
rnoft     proper    Seafon    of    your    Life    in 
adorning  your  Mind   with  ufeful   Know- 
ledge, in    warming  your  Heart  with  the 
Love  of   Virtue,    and    in  cultivating   in 
your  Breaft  that  truly  Royal   Difpofition 
of     encouraging    and    rewarding    Merit. 
May  you  never  fuffer  the  falfe  Charms  of 

A  3  Eafe 
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Eafe    and   Pleafure    to    divert    vou   from 

this   glorious   Puriuit,    nor    confider    your 

exalted    Birth    as    exempting    you     from 

the  Neceiiity  of  thefe  noble  Attainments. 

For    it    is    thefe    alone    that   can    render 

your    Dignity    truly    graceful,    and    place 

you  as  the  juft  Object  of  public  Efteem  and 

■ 
Admiration. 

If  this  Introduction  to  polite  Learn- 
ing, which  I  here  beg  Leave  to  lay 
at  your  Royal  Highness's  Feet,  and 
which  fues  for  the  Honour  of  your  Pa- 
tronage, fhall  have  the  good  Fortune  to 
be  thought  in  any  Degree  worthy  the 
high  Diftinction  to  which  it  afpires  j 
the  Pleafure  of  having  afforded  the  leaft 
Affiftance  to  your  Royal  Highness  in 
the  Acquifition  of  Knowledge,  and  of 
having  been  in  any  Degree  ferviceable  to 
the  Public  in  fo  important  a  Point  as 
the  Education  of  Youth,  will  give  me 
the  highcft   Satisfa&ion,   as   I   (hall  think 

I  have 
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I  have  not  been  altogether  an  ufelefs 
Member  of  Societv. 

May  vour  Royal  Highness,  as  you 
grow  in  Years,  advance  and  improve  in 
every  Princely  Endowment  !  And  as  you 
are,  next  to  your  Royal  Father,  the 
Hope  and  Expectation  of  thefe  united 
Kingdoms;  fo  may  you  live  to  be,  after 
H  i  if,  their  Guardian  and  their  Glory. 
:h   great    Re: peer, 

SIR, 
Your   Royal   Higknes. 
Anno  I^s-  Moft  Humble  and 

Obedient  Servant, 


R.   Dc?s:sTt 
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PREFACE. 


TH  E  Importance  of  Education  is  a  Point 
fo  generally  underftood  and  confefled, 
that  it  would  be  of  little  Ufe  to  attempt 
any  new  Proof  or  Illuftration  of  its  Neceffity  and 
Advantages, 

At  a  time  when  fo  many  Schemes  of  Educa- 
tion have  been  projected,  fo  many  Propofals  of- 
fered to  the  Public,  fo  many  Schools  opened  for 
general  Knowledge,  and  fo  many  Le&ures  in 
particular  Sciences  attended ;  at  a  time  when 
Mankind  feems  intent  rather  upon  familiarifing 
than  enlarging  the  feveral  Arts ;  and  every  Age, 
Sex,  and  Profeffion,  is  invited  to  an  Acquaintance 
with  thofe  Studies  which  were  formerly  fup- 
pofed  acceffible  only  to  fuch  as  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  literary  Leiflire,  and  dedicated 
their  Powers  to  philofophical  Inquiries;  it  feems 
rather  requifite  that  an  Apology  fhould  be  made 
for  any  farther  Attempt  to  fmooth  a  Path  fo  fre- 
quently beaten,  or  to  recommend  Attainments  fo 
Ardently  puriued,  and  fo  officioufly  dire&ed. 

That 
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That  this  general  Defire  may  not  be  fruftrated, 
our  Schools  feem  yet  to  want  ibme  Book  which 
may  excite  Curiofity  by  its  Variety,  encourage 
Diligence  by  its  Facility,  and  reward  Application 
by  its  Ufefulnefs.  In  examining  the  Treatifes 
hitherto  offered  to  the  Youth  of  this  Nation, 
there  appeared  none  that  did  not  fail  in  one  or 
other  of  thele  eflential  Qualities ;  none  that  were 
not  either  unpleafing,  or  abftrufe,  or  crowded 
with  Learning  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  Pur- 
poies  ofcommon  Life. 

Every  Man,  who  has  been  engaged  in  Teach- 
ing, knows  with  how  much  Difficulty  youth- 
ful Minds  are  confined  to  clofe  Applica- 
tion, and  how  readily  they  deviate  to  any  Thing, 
rather  than  attend  to  that  which  is  impofed  as 
a  Talk.  That  this  Difpofition,  when  it  becomes 
inconfiftcnt  with  the  Forms  of  Education,  is  to 
be  checked,  will  readily  be  granted  ;  but  fince, 
though  it  may  be  in  lbme  Degree  obviated,  it 
cannot  wholly  be  fupprefled,  it  is  furely  rational 
to  turn  it  to  Advantage,  by  taking  Care  that 
the  Mind  (hall  never  want  Objects  on  which 
its  Faculties  may  be  ufefully  employed.  It  is 
not  impoffible  that  this  reftleis  Defire  of  No- 
velty, which  gives  fo  much  Trouble  to  the 
Teacher,  may  be  often  the  Struggle  of  the  Un- 
derftanding,  ftarting  from  that  to  which  it  is 
not  by  Nature  adapted,  and  travelling  in  Search 
of  fomething  on  which  it  may  fix  with  greater 
Satisfa&ion.     For,  without  fuppofing  each  Man 

particularly 
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particularly  marked  out  by  his  Genius  for  par- 
ticular Performances,  it  may  be  eafily  conceived, 
that  when  a  numerous  Clafs  of  Boys  is  confined 
indifcriminately  to  the  fame  Forms  of  Compo- 
fition,  the  Repetition  of  the  fame  Words,  or  the 
Explication  of  the  fame  Sentiments,  the  Employ- 
ment muft,  either  by  Nature  or  Accident,  be  lefs 
fuitable  to  fome  than  others  ;  that  the  Ideas  to 
be  contemplated  may  be  too  difficult  for  the 
Apprehenfion  of  one,  and  too  obvious  for  that 
of  another :  they  may  be  fuch  as  fome  Under- 
ftandings  cannot  reach,  though  others  look  down 
upon  them  as  below  their  Regard.  Every  Mind, 
in  its  Progrefs  through  the  different  Stages  of 
fcholaftic  Learning,  muft  be  often  in  one  of 
thefe  Conditions  ;  muft  either  flag  with  the  La- 
bour, or  grow  wanton  with  the  Facility,  of  the 
Work  aftigned ;  and  in  either  State  it  naturally 
turns  afide  from  the  Track  before  it.  Wearinels 
looks  out  for  Relief,  and  Leifure  for  Employ- 
ment ;  and  furely  it  is  rational  to  indulge  the 
Wanderings  of  both.  For  the  Faculties  v-hich 
are  too  lightly  burthened  with  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Day,  may  with  great  Propriety  add  to  it  fome 
other  Inquiry  ;  and  he  that  finds  himfelf  over- 
wearied by  a  Tafk,  which  perhaps,  with  all  his 
Efforts,  he  is  not  able  to  perform,  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  juftified  in  addi&ing  himfelf  rather 
to  eafier  Studies,  and  endeavouring  to  quit  that 
which  is  above  his  Attainment,  for  that  which 
Nature  has  not  made  him  capable  of  purfuing  with, 
Advantage, 


That 
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That  therefore  this  roving  Curiofity  may  not  be 
imfatisfied,  it  feems  neceffary  to  fcatter  in  its 
Way  fuch  Allurements  as  may  with-hold  it  from 
an  ufelefs  and  unbounded  Diffipation ;  fuch  as 
may  regulate  it  without  Violence,  and  dired 
it  without  Reftraint ;  fuch  as  may  fuit  every 
Inclination,  '  and  fit  every  Capacity  ;  may  em- 
ploy the  ftronger  Genius  by  Operations  of  Rea- 
fon,  and  engage  the  lefs  a£tive  or  forcible  Mind 
by  fupplying  it  with  eafy  Knowledge,  and  obvi- 
ating that  Defpondence  which  quickly  prevails 
when  nothing  appears  but  a  Succeflion  of  Diffi- 
culties, and  one  Labour  only  ceafes  that  another 
may  be  impofed. 

A  Book  intended  thus  to  correfpond  with  all 
Difpofitions,  and  afford  Entertainment  for  Minds 
of  different  Powers,  is  neceflarily  to  contain  Trea- 
tifes  on  different  Subje&s.  As  it  is  defigned  for 
Schools,  though  for  the  higher  Clafles,  it  is  con- 
fined wholly  to  fuch  Parts  of  Knowledge  as  young 
Minds  may  comprehend ;  and,  as  it  is  drawn  up 
for  Readers  yet  unexperienced  in  Life,  and  un- 
able to  diftinguifh  the  ufeful  from  the  oftentatious 
or  unnecefiary  Parts  of  Science,  it  is  requiiitc  that 
a  very  nice  Diftinclion  (hould  be  made,  that  no- 
thing unprofitable  fhould  be  admitted  for  the 
Sake  of  Pleafure,  nor  any  Arts  of  Attraction  ne- 
glected that  might  fix  the  Attention  upon  more 
important  Studies. 

Thcfc  Confiderations  produced  the  Book  which 
is   here  offered  to  the  Public,  as  better  adapted 

to 
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to  the  great  Defign  of  pleafing  by  Inftruftion, 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  admitted  into 
our  Seminaries  of  Literature.  There  are  not  in- 
deed wanting  in  the  World  Compendiums  of 
Science,  but  many  were  written  at  a  Time  when 
Philofophy  was  imperfeft,  as  that  of  G.  Valla ; 
many  contain  only  naked  Schemes,  or  Synopti- 
cal Tables,  as  that  of  Stierius ;  and  others  are 
too  large  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  Aljledius  ; 
and,  what  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  leaft 
Objection,  they  are  generally  in  a  Language 
which,  to  Boys,  is  more  difficult  than  the  Sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  too  hard  a  Tafk  to  be  condemned 
to  learn  a  new  Science  in  an  unknown  Tongue. 
As  in  Life,  fo  in  Study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do 
more  Things  than  one  at  a  Time ;  and  the  Mind 
is  not  to  be  harrafled  with  unneceffary  Ob- 
ftru&ions  in  a  Way  of  which  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  Afperity  is  fuch  as  too  frequently 
produces  Defpair. 

If  the  Language,  however,  had  heen  the  only 
Objeftion  to  any  of  the  Volumes  already  extant, 
the  Schools  might  have  been  fupplied  at  a  fmall 
Epcpence  by  a  Tranflation ;  but  none  could  be 
found  that  was  not  fo  defective,  redundant,  or 
erroneous',  as  to  be  of  more  Danger  than  life. 
It  was  neceflary  then  to  examine,  whether 
upon  every  fingle  Science  there  was  not  fome 
Treatife  written  for  the  Ufe  of  Scholars,  which 
might  be  adapted  to  this  Defign  ;  fo  that  a  Col- 
lection might  be  made  from  different  Authors, 
without  the  Neceffity  of  writing  new  Syftems. 

This 
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This  Search  was  not  wholly  without  Succefs  ;  for 
two  Authors  were  found,  whofe  Performances 
might  be  admitted  with  little  Alteration.  But  fo 
widely  does  this  Plan  differ  from  all  others,  fo 
much  has  the  State  of  many  Kinds  of  Learning 
been  changed,  or  fo  unfortunately  have  they 
hitherto  been  cultivated,  that  none  of  the  other 
Subjects  were  explained  in  fuch  a  Manner  as 
was  now  required  ;  and  therefore  neither  Care 
nor  Expence  has  been  fpared  to  obtain  new 
Lights,  and  procure  to  this  Book  the  Merit  of  an 
Original. 

With  what  Judgement  the  Defign  has  been 
formed,  and  with  what  Skill  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted, the  Learned  World  is  now  to  determine* 
But,  before  Sentence  fliall  pafs,  it  is  proper  to 
explain  more  fully  what  has  been  intended,  that 
Cenfure  may  not  be  incurred  by  the  Omifiion  of 
that  which  the  original  Plan  did  not  comprehend ; 
to  declare  more  particularly  who  they  are  to  whofe 
Inftruclion  thefe  Treatifes  pretend,  that  a  Charge 
of  Arrogance  and  Prcfumption  may  be  obviated; 
to  lay  down  the  Reafons  which  directed  the 
Choice  of  the  feveral  Subje&s  ;  and  to  explain 
more  minutely  the  Manner  in  which  each  parti- 
cular Part  of  thefe  Volumes  is  to  be  ufed. 

The    Title  has    already    declared,  that  thefe 
.  Volumes  are  particularly  intended  for  the   Ufe 
of  Schools  ;  and    therefore  it  has  been  the  Care 
of  the  Authors  to  explain   the  feveral  Sciences, 
of  which   they  have  treated,    in  the   mod:  fa- 
miliar 
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miliar  Manner  ;  for  the  Mind,  ufed  only  to  com- 
mon Expreffious  and  inaccurate  Ideas,  does  not 
fuddenly  conform  itfelf  to  fcholaftic  Modes  of 
Reafoning,  or  conceive  the  nice  Diftindtions  of 
a  fubtile  Philofophy,  and  may  be  properly  ini- 
tiated in  fpeculative  Studies  by  an  Introduction 
like  this,  in  which  the  Groflhefs  of  vulgar  Con- 
ception is  avoided,  without  the  Obfervation  of 
Metaphyfical  Exa&nefs.  It  is  obferved,  that  in 
the  Courfe  of  the  natural  World  no  Change  is 
inftantaneous,  but  all  its  VicifTitudes  are  gradual 
and  flow ;  the  Motions  of  Intellect  proceed  in 
the  like  imperceptible  Progreffion,  and  proper 
Degrees  of  Tranfition  from  one  Study  to  another 
are  therefore  neceffary  ;  but  let  it  not  be  charged 
upon  the  Writers  of  this  Book,  that  they  in- 
tended to  exhibit  more  than  the  Dawn  of  Know- 
ledge, or  pretended  to  raife  in  the  Mind  any 
nobler  Product  than  the  Bloflbms  of  Science, 
which  more  powerful  Inftitutions  may  ripen  into 
Fruit. 

For  this  Realbn  it  muft  not  be  expe&ed,  that 
in  the  following  Pages  fhould  be  found  a  com-* 
plete  Circle  of  the  Sciences ;  or  that  any  Au- 
thors, now  defervedly  efteemed,  mould  be  re- 
jected to  make  way  for  what  is  here  offered.  It 
was  intended,  by  the  Means  of  thefe  Precepts, 
not  to  deck  the  Mind  with  Ornaments,  but 
to  proteft  it  from  Nakednefs  ;  not  to  enrich 
it  with  Affluence,  but  to  fupply  it  with  Ne- 
ceffaries.  The  Inquiry  therefore  was,  not  what 
Degrees  of  Knowledge  are  defirable,  but  what 
<  sre 
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are  in  moft  Stations  of  Life  indifpenfably  required; 
and  the  Choice  was  determined  not  by  the  Splen- 
dor of  any  Part  of  Literature,  but  by  the  Extent 
of  its  Ufe,  and  the  Inconvenience  which  its  Ne- 
gledt  was  likely  to  produce. 

I.  The  Prevalence  of  this  Confideration  ap- 
pears in  the  firft  Part,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  humble  Purpofes  of  teaching  to  Read,  and 
Speak,  and  Write  Letters ;  an  Attempt  of  little 
Magnificence,  but  in  which  no  Man  needs  to 
bluih  for  having  employed  his  Time,  if  Honour 
be  eftimated  by  Ufe.  For  Precepts  of  this 
Kind,  however  negledled,  extend  their  Import- 
ance as  far  as  Men  are  found  who  communicate 
their  Thoughts  one  to  another  ;  they  are  equally 
ufeful  to  the  higheft  and  the  loweft  ;  they  may 
often  contribute  to  make  Ignorance  lefs  inele- 
gant ;  and  may  it  not  be  obferved,  that  they  are 
frequently  wanted  for  the  Embellilhment  even 
of  Learning  ? 

In  order  to  (hew  the  proper  Uie  of  this  Part, 
which  confifts  of  various  Exemplifications  of  fuch 
Differences  of  Stile  as  require  correfpondent  Di- 
versities of  Pronunciation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inform  the  Scholar,  that  there  are  in  general  three 
Forms  of  Stile,  each  of  which  demands  its  par- 
ticular Mode  of  Elocution ;  the  Familiar ;  the 
Solemn,  and  the  Pathetic.  That  in  the  Familiar, 
he  that  reads  is  only  to  talk  with  a  Paper  in  his 
Hand,  and  to  indulge  himielf  in  all  the  lighter 

Liberties 
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Liberties  of  Voice,  as  when  he  reads  the  com- 
mon Articles  of  a  News-paper,  or  a  curfory 
Letter  of  Intelligence  or  Bufinefs.  That  the 
Solemn  Stile,  fuch  as  that  of  a  ferious  Narrative* 
exadts  an  uniform  Steadinefs  of4  Speech,  equal, 
clear,  and  calm.  That  for  the  Pathetic,  fuch  as 
an  animated  Oration,  it  is  neceffary  the  Voice  be 
regulated  by  the  Senfe,  varying  and  riling  with 
the  Paffions.  Thefe  Rules,  which  are  the  moft 
general,  admit  a  grea,t  Number  of  fubordinate  Ob- 
fervations,  which  muft  be  particularly  adapted 
to  every  Scholar  ;  for  it  is  obfervabie,  that  though 
very  few  read  well,  yet  every  Man  errs  in  a  dif- 
ferent Way.  But  let  one  Remark  never  be  omit- 
ted: inculcate  ftrongly  to  every  Scholar  the  Dan- 
ger of  copying  the  Voice  of  another  ;  an  Attempt, 
which,  though  it  has  been  often  repeated,  is  always 
unfuccefsful. 

The  Importance  of  writing  Letters  with  Pro- 
priety juftly  claims  to  be  considered  with  Care, 
iince,  next  to  the  Power  of  pleaiing  with  his 
Prefence,  every  Man  would  wifh  to  be  able  to 
give  Delight  at  a  Diftance,  This  great  Art 
fhould  be  diligently  taught;  the  rather,  becaufe 
of  thofe  Letters  which  are  moft  ufeful,  and  by 
which  the  general  Bufinefs  of  Life  is  tranfadled, 
there  are  no  Examples  eafily  to  be  found.  It 
feems  the  general  Fault  of  thofe  who  undertake 
this  Part  of  Education,  that  they  propofe  for  the 
Exercife  of  their  Scholars,  Occafions  which  rarely 
happen ;  fuch  as  Congratulations  and  Condolancer, 
and   neglect  thofe   without  which   Life  cannot 

Vol.  I.  b  proceed. 
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proceed.  It  is  poflible  to  pafs  many  Years  with- 
out the  Neceffity  of  writing  Panegyrics  or  Epitha- 
lamiums ;  but  every  Man  has  frequent  Occaiion 
to  ftate  a  Contract,  or  demand  a  Debt,  or  make  a 
Narrative  of  fome  minute  Incidents  of  common 
Life.  On  thefe  Subjects  therefore  young  Perfons 
ihould  be  tairJit  to  think  juftly,  and  write  clear- 
ly, neatly,  and  fuccin£tly,  left  they  come  from 
School  into  the  World  without  any  Acquaint- 
ance with  common  Affairs,  and  ftand  idle  Spec- 
tators of  Mankind,  in  Expectation  that  fome  great 
Event  will  give  them  an  Opportunity  to  exert 
their  Rhetoric. 

II.  The  fecond  Place  is  ailigned  to  Geometry ; 
on  the  Ufefulnefs  of  which  it  is  unneceflary  to 
expatiate  in  an  Age  when  Mathematical  Studies 
have  fo  much  engaged  the  Attention  of  all  Clafles 
of  Men.  This  Treatife  is  one  of  thofe  which 
have  been  borrowed,  being  a  Tranflation  from 
the  Work  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc ;  and  is  not  intended 
as  more  than  the  firft  Initiation.  In  delivering 
the  fundamental  Principles  of  Geometry,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  proceed  by  (low  Steps,  that  each  Pro- 
portion may  be  fully  underftood  before  another 
is  attempted.  For  which  Purpofe  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient,  that  when  a  Queftioa  is  afked  in  the 
Words  of  the  Book,  the  Scholar  likewife  can  in 
the  Words  of  the  Book  return  the  proper  An- 
fwer ;  for  this  may  be  only  an  A£t  of  Memory, 
not  of  Underftanding  ;  it  is  always  proper  to  vary 
the  Words  of  the  Queftion,  to  place  the  Pro 
pofition  in  different  Points  of  View,  and  to  re- 
quire 
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quire  of  the  Learner  an  Explanation  in  his- 
own  Terms,  informing  him  however  when  they 
are  improper.  By  this  Method  the  Scholar  will 
become  cautious  and  attentive,  and  the  Mafter 
ivill  know  with  Certainty  the  Degree  of  his 
Proficiency.  Yet,  though  this  Rule  is  gei  erally 
right,  I  cannot  but  recommend  a  Precept  of 
Pardie's,  that  when  the  Student  cannot  be  made 
to  comprehend  fome  particular  Part,  it  fhould  be, 
for  that  Time,  laid  afide,  till  new  Light  fhall 
arife  from  fubfequent  Obfervation. 

When  this  Compendium  is  completely  under- 
ftood,  the  Scholar  may  proceed  to  the  Perufal  o£ 
Tacguet,  afterwards  of  Euclid  himfelf,  and  then 
of  the  modern  Improvers  of  Geometry,  luch  as 
Barrow,  Kell,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

III.    The    Neceffity    of    fome    Acquaintance 
with  Geography  and  Afironomy  will  not  be   dis- 
puted.    If   the   Pupil  is  born  to  the  Eafe  of  a 
large  Fortune,  no  Part  of  Learning  is  more  ne- 
ceflary  to  him,  than  the  Knowledge  of  the    Si- 
tuation of  Nations,  on  which  their  Interefts  ge- 
nerally   depend ;    if  he   is  dedicated   to   any   of 
the  Learned  Profeiiions,    it   is  Scarcely  poffible 
that  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  apply  himfelf  in 
fome  Part  of  his  Life  to  thefe  Studies,    as  no 
other  Branch  of  Literature   can  be  fully  com- 
prehended without  them ;  if  he  is  defigned  for 
the  Arts    of   Commerce    or  Agriculture,    ibme 
general   Acquaintance   with  thefe  Sciences  w7ill 
be  found  extremely  ufeful  to  him ;  in  a  word, 

b  2  no 
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no  Studies  afford  more  extenlive,  more  won- 
derful, or  more  pleating  Scenes;  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  Ideas  imprefled  upon  the  Soul, 
which  cm  more  conduce  to  its  future  Entertain- 
'  ment. 

In  the  Purfuit  of  thefe  Sciences,  it  will  be  pro- 
per  to  proceed  with  the  fame  Gradation  and  Cau- 
tion as  in  Geometry.  And  it  is  always  of  Ufe  to 
decorate  the  Nakednefs  of  Science,  by  interfperf- 
ing  fuch  Obfervations  and  Narratives  as  may 
amufe  the  Mind,  and  excite  Curiofity.  Thus,  in 
explaining  the  State  of  the  Polar  Regions,  it 
might  be  fit  to  read  the  Narrative  of  the  Englijlo- 
men  that  wintered  in  Greenland,  which  will  make 
young  Minds  fufficicntly  curious  after  the  Caufe 
of  fuch  a  Length  of  Night,  and  Intenfenefs  of 
Cold  ;  and  many  Stratagems  of  the  fame  Kind 
might  be  practiced  to  intereft  them  in  all  Parts 
of  their  Studies,  and  call  in  their  Paffions  to 
animate  their  Inquiries.  When  they  have  read 
this  Treatife,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend  to 
them  Vareniuss  Geography,  and  Gregory  s  Afr.ro- 
tiomy. 


IV.    The    Study    of    Chronology  and    Hi/lory 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  moft  natural  Delights] 
of   the  Human    Mind.       It  is   not  eafy  to  live! 
without    inquiring  by  what  Means  every  thing!, 
!  broughc  into  the  State  in  which  we  now!  ; 
.  it,  or  without  finding  in  the  Mind  fom<|( 
Deli  re    of  being   informed  concerning  the  Ge 
nentiens   of  Mankind,    that  have  been  in  Pof! 

feffiof 
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ieflion  of  the  World  before  us,  whether  they 
were  better  or  worfe  than  ourfelves ;  or  what 
Good  or  Evil  has  been  derived  to  us  from  their 
Schemes,  Practices,  and  Institutions.  Thefe  are 
Inquiries  which  Hijiory  alone  can  fatisfy  ;  and 
Hijiory  can  only  be  made  intelligible  by  fome 
Knowledge  of  Chronology,  the  Science  by  which 
Events  are  ranged  in  their  Order,  and  the 
Periods  of  Computation  are  fettled ;  and  which 
therefore  afTift  the  Memory  by  Method,  and 
enlighten  the  Judgement,  by  fhewing  the  De- 
pendence of  one  Tranfa£tion  on  another.  Ac- 
cordingly it  fhould  be  diligently  inculcated  to 
the  Scholar,  that  unlefs  he  fixes  in  his  Mind 
fome  Idea  of  the  Time  in  which  each  Man  of 
Eminence  lived,  and  each  A£tion  was  performed, 
with  fome  Part  of  the  contemporary  Hiftory  of 
the  reft  of  the  World,  he  will  confume  his 
Life  in  ufelefs  Reading,  and  darken  his  Mind 
with  a  Crowd  of  unconnedted  Events ;  his  Me- 
mory will  be  perplexed  with  diftant  Tranfactions 
refembling  one  another,  and  his  Refledtions  be 
like  a  Dream  in  a  Fever,  bufy  and  turbulent,  but 
confufed  and  indiftind. 

The  Technical  Part  of  Chronology,  or  the 
Art  of  computing  and  adjufting  Time,  as  it  is 
very  difficult,  fo  it  is  not  of  abfolute  NeccfTIty=> 
but  fhould  however  be  taught,  fo  far  as  it  can 
be  learned  without  the  Lois  of  thofe  Hours 
which  are  required  for  Attainments  of  nearer 
Concern.  The  Student  may  join  with  this  Trea- 
tifc  he  Clercs  Compendium  of  Hijiory ',  and  af- 
b  3  terwardo 
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■tenvards  may,  for  the  Hiftorical  Part  of  Chro* 
nolozy,  procure  Hekicuss  and  Lfaacfon  s  Tables ; 
and,  if  he  is  defirous  of  attaining  the  Techni- 
cal Part,  may  firft  perufe  Holder  s  Account  of 
'Time,  Hearnes  Duclor  Hiftoricus,  Strauchius, 
the  firft  Part  of  Petavius's  Pationarium  Tempo- 
rum  \  and  at  length  Scaliger  de  Emendatione  Tern- 
porum.  And  for  Inftru&ion  in  the  Method  of 
his  Hiftorical  Studies,  he  may  confult  Hearties 
Ducfor  HiJioricuSy  Whearis  Lectures,  Rawiinforis 
Directions  for  the  Study  of  Hijiory ;  and  for  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hiftory,  Cave-  and  Duping  Baronius 
and  FLury. 

V.  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  fupply  Life  with  its 
higheft  intellectual  Pleaiiires ;  and  in  the  Hands 
of  Virtue  are  of  great  Ufe  for  the  Impreflion  of 
juft  Sentiments,  and  Recommendation  of  illuftri- 
ous  Examples.  In  the  Practice  of  thefe  great  Arts, 
ib  much  more  is  the  Effect  of  Nature  than  the  Ef- 
fect of  Education,  that  nothing  is  attempted  here 
but  to  teach  the  Mind  fome  general  Heads  of  Ob- 
servation, to  which  the  beautiful  Paflages  of  the 

1  Writers  may  commonly  be  reduced.  In  the 
Uie  of  this  it  is  not  proper  that  the  Teacher 
fficfclld  confine  himfelf  to  the  Examples  before  him, 
for  by  that  Method  he  will  never  enable  his  Pu- 
pils to  make  juft  Application  of  the  Rules;  but, 
htiVing  inculcated  the  true  Meaning  of  each 
Figure,  he  lhould  require  them  to  exemplify 
ir  by  their  own  Observations,  pointing  to  them 
the  Poun,  or,  in  longer  Works,  the  Book  or 
('into  In  which  an  Example  may  be  found,  and 

leaving 
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leaving  them  to  difcover  the  particular  Paflage 
by  the  Light  of  the  Rules  which  they  have  lately 
learned. 

For  a  farther  Progrefs  in  thefe  Studies,  they 
may  confiilt  ^uintilian  and  VoJJius's  PJietoric ;  the 
Art  of  Poetry  will  be  beft  learned  from  Bojfu  and 
Bohours  in  French,  together  with  Dryderfs  Eflays 
and  Prefaces,  the  critical  Papers  of  Addijony 
Spence  on  Popes  Odyff'ey,  and  Trapp's  PraleSl-ones 
Poetics ;  but  a  more  accurate  and  philofbphical 
Account  is  expected  from  a  Commentary  upon 
Arijlotles  Art  of  Poetry,  with  which  the  Litera- 
ture of  this  Nation  will  be  in  a  fhor*"  Time  aug- 
mented. 

VI.  With  regard  to  the  Practice  of  Draivi/ig, 
it  is  not  necefiary  to  give  any  Directions,  the  Ule 
of  the  Treatife  being  only  to  teach  the  proper 
Method  of  imitating  the  Figures  which  are  an- 
nexed. It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  Scholars 
to  Induftry,  by  (hewing  in  other  Books  the  U'fe  of 
the  Art,  and  informing  them  how  much  it  affifts 
the  Apprehenfion,  and  relieves  the  Memory  ;  and 
if  they  are  obliged  fometimes  to  w^ite  Delcriptions 
of  Engines,  Utenlils,  or  any  complex  Pieces  of 
Workmanihip,  they  will  more  fully  apprehend 
the  Neceflity  of  an  Expedient  which  fo  happily 
fupplies  the  Defects  of  Language,  and  enables 
the  Eye  to  receive  what  cannot  be  conveyed  to, 
the  Mind  any  other  Way.  When  they  have  read 
this  Treatife,  and  praftifed  upon  thefe  Figures,  their 
Theory  may  be  improved  by  the  Jefuifs  Perfpec- 

b  4  tive, 
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the,  and  their  manual  Operations  by  other  Figures 

which  may  be  eafily  procured. 

VII.  Logic,  or  the  Art  of  arranging  and  conned* 
Jng  Ideas,  of  forming  and  examining  Arguments, 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  an  Attainment  in  the 
utmofl  Degree  worthy  the  Ambition  of  that  Be- 
ing whofe  higheft  Honour  is  to  be  endued  with 
Reaibn  ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  that  Am- 
bition has  yet  been  gratified,  and  whether  the 
Powers  of  Ratiocination  have  been  much  imr 
proved  by  any  Syflems  of  Art,  or  methodical  In- 
flitutions.  The  Logic  which  for  fo  many  Ages 
kept  Poffefliori  of  the  Schools,  has  at  lafl  been 
condemned  as  a  mere  Art  of  Wrangling,  of  very 
little  Uie  in  the  Purfuit  of  Truth  ;  and  later  Wri- 
ters have  contented  themfelves  with  giving  an 
Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Mind,  mark- 
ing the  various  Stages  of  her  Progrefs,  and  giv- 
ing forne  general  Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  her 
Conduct.  /The  Method  of  thefe  Writers  is  here 
followed  ;  but  without  a  fervile  Adherence  to 
anv,  and  with  Endeavours  to  make  Improve- 
ments upon  all.  This  Work,  however  laborious, 
lias  yet  been  fruitlefs,  if  there  be  Truth  in  an 
Obfervation  very  frequently  made,  that  Logicians 
out  pf  the  School  do  not  reafon  better  than  Men 
unailiflcd  by  thofe  Lights  which  their  Science 
is  iuppofed  to  be  flow.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  Logicians  may  be  fometimes  overborne  by 
their  Paffions,  or  blinded  by  their  Prejudices ;  and 
that  a  Man  may  reafon  ill,  as  he  may  act  ill,  not 
becaufc  he  does  not  know  what  is  right,  but  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  he  does  not  regard  it ;  yet  it  is  no  more  the 
Fault  of  his  Art  that  it  does  not  dired  him 
when  his  Attention  is  withdrawn  from  it,  than 
it  is  the  Defedt  of  his  Sight  that  he  mifles  his 
Way  when  he  fhuts  his  Eyes.  Againft  this  Caufe 
of  Error  there  is  no  Provision  to  be  made,  other- 
wife  than  by  inculcating  the  Value  of  Truth, 
and  the  Neceffity  of  conquering  the  Paffions.  But 
Logic  may  likewife  fail  to  produce  its  EfFedts 
upon  common  Occaiions,  for  want  of  being  fre- 
quently and  familiarly  applied,  till  its  Precepts 
may  direct  the  Mind  imperceptibly,  as  the  Fin- 
gers of  a  Mufician  are  regulated  by  his  Know- 
ledge of  the  Tune,  This  Readinefs  of  Recoil 
leftion  is  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent  Im- 
preffion ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper,  when 
Logic  has  been  once  learned,  the  Teacher  take 
frequent  Occafion,  in  the  moft  eafy  and  fami- 
liar Converfation,  to  obferve  when  its  Rules  are 
preferved,  and  when  they  are  broken;  and  that 
afterwards  he  read  no  Authors,  without  exact- 
ing of  his  Pupil  an  Account  of  every  remark- 
able Exemplification  or  Breach  of  the  Laws  of 
Reafoning, 

When  this  Syftem  has  been  digefted,  if  it  be 
thought  neceflary  to  proceed  farther  in  the  Study 
of  Method,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend 
Croufaz,  Watts,  Le  Clerc,  Wolfius,  and  Locke's 
Eflfay  on  Human  TTnderftanding  ;  and  if  there 
be  imagined  any  Neceffity  of  adding  the  Peri- 
patetic Logic,  which  has  been  perhaps  con- 
demned without  a  candid  Trial,  it  will  be  con- 
i  yenient 
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venient  to  proceed  to  Satiderjbn,  Wallis,  Crackan- 
thorp,  and  Arijlotle. 

VIII.  To  excite  a  Curiofity  after  the  Works  of 
God,  is  the  chief  Deiign  of  the  fmall  Specimen 
of  Natural  Uijlory  inierted  in  this  Collection  ; 
which,  however,  may  he  fufficient  to  put  the 
Mind  in  Motion,  and  in  feme  meaiure  to  direct 
its  Steps  ;  but  its  Effects  may  eaiily  be  improved 
by  a  philofophic  Mailer,  who  wrill  every  Day  find 
a  thoufand  Opportunities  of  turning  the  Atten- 
tion of  his  Scholars  to  the  Contemplation  of 
the  Otyje&s  that  iurround  them,  of  laying  open 
the  wonderful  Art  with  which  every  Part  of 
the  Univerie  is  formed,  and  the  Providence 
which  governs  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Crea- 
tion. He  may  lay  before  them  the  Religious 
Pbiiofopber,  Ray,  Derbams  Phyjico-Tbeology,  to- 
gether with  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature;  and  in 
time  recommend"  to  their  Perufal  Ro?idoletius  and 
Aldrovandus. 

IX.  But  how  much  foevcr  the  Reafon  may 
be  ftrengthened  by  Logic,  or  the  Conceptions 
of  the  Mind  inlarged  by  the  Study  of  Na- 
ture, it  is  neceflary  the  Man  be  not  fuffered 
to  dwell  upon  them  fo  long  as  to  neglect  the 
Study  of  himfelf,  the  Knowledge  of  his  own 
Station  in  the  Ranks  of  Being,  and  the  vari- 
ous Relations  to  the  innumerable  Multitudes 
which  furround  him,  and  with  which  his  Maker 
has  ordained  him  to  be  united  for  the  Recep- 
tion and  Communication  of  Happinefs.    To  con- 

fider 
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fider  thefe  aright  is  of  the  greateft  Importance, 
lince  from  theie  arife  Duties  which  he  cannot 
neglect.  Ethics,  or  Morality,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  Studies  which  ought  to  begin  with  the  firil 
Glimpfe  of  Realbn,  and  only  end  with  Life  itfclf. 
Other  Acquiiitions  are  merely  temporary  Benefits, 
except  as  they  contribute  to  illuftrare  the  Know- 
ledge, and  confirm  the  Practice,  of  Morality  and 
Piety,  which  extend  their  Influence  beyond  the 
Grave,  and  increafe  our  Happineis  through  end- 
lefs  Duration. 

This  great  Science,  therefore,  muft  be  incul- 
cated with  Care  and  Affiduity,  iuch  as  its  Im- 
portance ought  to  incite  in  reaibnabJe  Minds ; 
and  for  the  Profecution  of  this  Deiign,  fit  Op- 
portunities are  always  at  hand.  As  the  Import- 
tance  of  Logic  is  to  be  fliewn  by  detecting  falle 
Arguments ;  the  Excellence  of  Morality  is  to  be 
difplayed  by  proving  the  Deformity,  the  Re- 
proach, and  the  Mifery  of  all  Deviations  from 
it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Laws 
of  mere  Morality  are  no  coercive  Power  ;  and, 
however  they  may  by  Conviction  of  their  Fit- 
nefs  pleafe  the  Reafoner  in  the  Shade,  when 
the  Paffions  ftagnate  without  Impulfe,  and  the 
Appetites  are  fecluded  from  their  Objects,  they 
will  be  of  little  Force  againft  the  Ardour  of 
Deiire,  or  the  Vehemence  of  Rage,  amidft  the 
Pleafures  and  Tumults  of  the  World.  To 
counteract  the  Power  of  Temptations,  Hope 
muft  be  excited  by  the  Profpect  of  Rewards, 
and  Fear  by  the  Expectation   of  Puniihment  ; 
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and  Virtue  may  owe  her  Panegyrics  to  Mo- 
rality, but  muft  derive  her  Authority  from  Reli- 
gion. 

When  therefore  the  Obligations  of  Morali- 
ty are  taught,  let  the  Sanctions  of  Chriftianity 
never  be  forgotten  ;  by  which  it  wrill  he  fhewn, 
that  they  give  Strength  and  Luftre  to  each 
other ;  Religion  will  appear  to  be  the  Voice  of 
Reafon,  and  Morality  the  Will  of  God.  Under 
this  Article  muft  be  recommended  Tally  s  Offices, 
Grotius,  Pujf'endorff,  Cumberland's  Laws  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  excellent  Mr.  Addifons  Moral  and 
Religious  Ejj'ays. 

X.  Thus  far  the  Work  is  compofed  for  the  Ufe 
of  Scholars,  merely  as  they  are  Men.  But  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  introduce  fomething  that 
might  be  particularly  adapted  to  that  Country 
for  whkh  it  is  detigned  ;  and  therefore  a  Dif- 
courfe  has  been  added  upon  Trade  and  Commerce, 
of  which  it  becomes  every  Man  of  this  Nation 
to  underftand  at  leaft  the  general  Principles,  as 
it    is    impoffible   that    any    fhould  be    high    or 

.-  enough  not  to  be  in  ibme  degree  af- 
fected by  their  Declcnfion  or  Profperity.  It 
is  therefore  neceflary  that  it  mould  be  uni- 
verfally  known  among  us,  what  Changes  of 
Property  are  advantageous,  or  when  the  Ba- 
lance of  Trade  is  on  our  Side  ;  what,  are  the 
Produces  or  Manufactures  of  other  Countric 
and  how- fir  one  Nation  may  in  any  Species  of 
Traffick  obtain  or  prcferve  Superiority  over  ano- 
ther. 
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ther.  The  Theory  of  Trade  is  yet  but  little 
underftood,  and  therefore  the  Practice  is  often 
without  real  Advantage  to  the  Public:  But  it 
might  be  carried  on  with  more  general  Succefs, 
if  its  Principles  were  better  considered  ;  and  to 
excite  that  Attention,  is  our  chief  Defiga,  To 
the  Perufal  of  this  Book  may  fucceed  that  of 
Mun  upon  Foreign  Trade,  Sir  Jojiab  Child,  Locke 
upon  Com,  Davenanfs  Treatiles,  the  Britijh 
Merchant,  DiSiionnaire  de  Commerce,  and,  for  an 
Abitract  or  Compendium,  Gee,  and  an  Improve- 
ment that  may  hereafter  be  made  upon  his 
Plan. 

XI.  The  Principles  of  Laws  and  Government 
come  next  to  be  confidered  ;  by  which  Men  are 
taught  to  whom  Obedience  is  due,  for  what  it  is 
paid,  and  in  what  Degree  it  may  be  juftly  requi- 
red. This  Knowledge,  by  peculiar  Neceffity,  con- 
stitutes a  Part  of  the  Education  of  an  Ertglijh- 
man,  who  profefles  to  obey  his  Prince  accord- 
ing to  the  Law,  and  who  is  himfelf  a  ,fe- 
condary  Legiflator,  as  he  gives  his  Confent,  by 
his  Reprefentative,  to  all  the  Laws  by  which  he 
is  bound,  and  has  a  Right  to  petition  the  great 
Council  of  the  Nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they 
are  deliberating  upon  an  Act  detrimental  to  the 
Intereft  of  the  Community.  This  is  therefore  a 
Subject,  to  which  the  Thoughts  of  a  young  Man 
ought  to  be  directed;  and  that,, he  may  obtain 
fuch  Knowledge  as  may  qualify  him  to  act 
and  judge  as  one  of  a  free  People,  let  him  be 
directed  to  add  to  this  Introduction  Forte/cues 

Trea- 
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Treaties,  N.  Bacons  Hiflorical  Difcourfe  on  the 
Laws  and  Government  of  England?  Temple  s  In- 
troduction, ho  eke  on  Government,  Zcuctfs  Ele- 
menta  Juris  Civilis,  Plato  Redivivus,  Gurdons 
Hijlory  of  Parliaments,  and  Hooker  s  Ecclefiajlical 
Polity. 

XII.  Having  thus  fupplied  the  young  Student 
with  Knowledge,  it  remains  now  that  he  learns 
its  Application  ;  and  that  thus  qualified  to  act  his 
Part,  he  be  at  lait  taught  to  cnuife  it.  For 
tliis  Purpoie  a  Section  is  added  upon  Human 
Life  and  Mariners ;  in  which  he  is  cautioned 
again  ft  the  Danger  of  indulging  his  PaJJions^ 
of  vitiating  his  Habits,  and  depraving  his  Sen* 
tiwents.  He  is  inftructed  in  theie  Points  by 
three  Fables,  two  of  which  were  of  the  higheft 
Authority  in  the  ancient  Pagan  World.  But 
at  this  he  is  not  to  reft ;  for  if  he  expedls  to  be 
wife  and  happy,  he  muft  diligently  ftudy  the 
Scriptures  of  God. 

Such  is  the   Book  now  propofed,  as  the  firft 
Initiation  into  the  Knov  of  Things,  which 

has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  too  long  de- 
layed in  the  prefent  Forms  of  Education.  Whe- 
ther the  Complaints  be  not  often  ill-grounded, 
may  perhaps  be  difputcd ;  but  it  is  at  leaft 
rcafonable  to  believe,  that  greater  Proficiency 
might  fbmctimes  be  made  ;  that  real  Knowledge 
might  be  more  early  communicated  ;  and  that 
Children  might  be  allowed,  without  Injury  to 
Health,  to  fpend  many  of  thole  Hours  upon  uieful 
j  Employ- 
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Employments,  which  are  generally  loft  in  Idle- 
nei's  and  Play ;  therefore  the  Public  will  furely  en- 
courage an  Experiment,  by  which,  if  it  fails,  no- 
body is   hurt ;  and  if  it  fucceeds,  all  the  future 
Ages  of  the  World  may  find  Advantage  ;  which 
may  eradicate  or  prevent  Vice,  by  turning  to  a 
better  Ufe  thofe  Moments  in  which  it  is  learned 
or  indulged;  and  in  fome  Senfe  lengthen  Life,  by 
teaching  Pofterity  to  enjoy  thofe  Years  which  have 
hitherto  been  loft.     The   Succefs,  and  even  the 
Trial  of  this  Experiment,  will  depend  upon  thofe 
to  whom  the  Care  of  our  Youth  is  committed  ; 
and  a  due  Senfe  of  the  Importance  of  their  Truft 
will  eafily  prevail  upon  them  to  encourage  a  Work 
which  purlues  the  Defign  of  Improving  Education. 
If  any  Part  of  the  following  Performance  fhallupon 
Trial  be  found  capable  of  Amendment ;  if  any 
thing  can  be  added  or  altered,  fo  as  to  render  the 
Attainment  of  Knowledge  more  eafy  ;  the  Editor 
will  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  Gentleman,  par- 
ticularly thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  Bufinefs  of 
Teaching,  for  fuch  Hints  or  Obfervations  as  may 
tend  towards  the  Improvement,  and  will  fpare  nei- 
ther Expence  nor  Trouble  in  making  the  beft  Ufe , 
of  their  Informations. 
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jr#4>#1H[  LOCUTION    is  a  Branch   of  Oratory,    the 
#    Power  and  Importance  of  which   is  greater  than 
"fc-  ^  is  generally  thought;  infomuch  that  Eloquence 

J      n      ^  takes  its  Name  from  it. 

ft.****.*         The    great  Defign  and  End  of  a  good  Pro- 
nunciation  is,  to  make  the  Ideas   feem  to  come  from    the 
Heart  ;   and  then  they  will  not  fail  to  excite  the   Attention 
and  Affections  of  thofe  who  hear  us. 
The  Defign  of  this  Eflay  is  to  fhew, 

Fir/i,  What  a  bad  Pronunciation  is,  and  how  to  avoid  it. 
Secondly,  What  a  good  Pronunciation  is,  and  how  to  attain  it. 

I.  Now  the  feveral  Faults  of  Prounciation  are  thefe  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  When  the  Voice  it  too  loud. 

This  is  very  difagreeable  to  the  Hearer,  and  very  inconve* 
nient  to  the  Speaker. 

*  This  contains  the  Subftance  of  a  late  excellent  Eflay  on 
Elocution,  publilhed  fince  the  firft  Edition  of  the  Preceptor,  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Ma/on  of  Chejbunt  in  Hertford/hire ;  which  I  have 
been  perfuaded  by  feveral  eminent  Schoolmaiters  to  prefix  by  way 
cf  Introduction  to  the  LeiTons  on  Reading  and  Speaking. 

B    2  It 
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It  will  be  very  difagreeable  to  the  Hearers,  if  they  be  Per- 
Tons  of  good  Taftc  ;  who  will  always  look,  upon  it  to  be  the 
Eirect  either  of  Jgnorar.ce  or  Affeclation. 

Befides,  an  overftraincd  Voice  is  very  inconvenient  to 
the  Speaker,  as  well  as  di fruitful  to  judicious  Hearers.  It 
exhaufts  his  Spirits  to  no  Purpofe  ;  and  takes  from  him  the 
proper  Management  and  Modulation  of  his  Voice  according 
to  the  Senfe  of  his  Subject  ;  and,  what  is  worft  of  all,  it 
naturally  leads  him  into  a  Tone. 

Every  Man's  Voice  indeed  mould  fill  the  Place  where  he 
fpeaks  ;  but  if  it  exceeds  its  natural  Key,  it  will  be  neither 
fweet,  nor  foft,  nor  agreeable,  becaufe  he  will  not  be  able 
to  give  every  Word  its  proper  and  diflinguifhing  Sound. 

2.  Another  Fault  in  Pronunciation  is,  when  the  Voice  is 
too  low. 

This  is  npt  fo  inconvenient  to  the  Speaker,  but  is  as  dif- 
a<>,reeable  to  the  Hearer,  as  the  other  Extreme.  It  is  always 
ofTenfive  to  an  Audience  to  obferve  any  thing  in  the  Reader 
or  Speaker  that  looks  like  Indolence  or  Inattention.  Thp 
Hearer  will  never  be  affected  whilft  he  fees  the  Speaker  in- 
different. 

The  Art  of  governing  the  Voice  confifls  a  good  deal  in 
ilexterouily  avoiding  thefe  two  Extremes  ;  at  leaft,  this  ought 
10  be  firft  minded  :  And  for  a  general  Rule  to  direct  you 
herein,  I  know  of  none  better  than  this,  viz,  carefully  to  pre- 
1'i-rve  the  Key  of  your  Voice  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  adapt 
the  Elevation  and  Strength  of  it  to  the  Condition  and  Number 
of  ton  Perfons  you  [peak  to,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Place  you 
/'peak  in.  It  would  be  altogether  as  ridiculous  in  a  General 
who  is  haranguing  an  Army,  to  fpeak  in  a  low  and  languid 
Voice  ;  as  in  a  Pcrfon  who  reads  a  Chapter  in  a  Family,  to 
:  ip  a  loud  and  eager  one. 

It  in    Pronunciation    is,    a   thick,    hafty, 

tering  Voice. 

When  a  Pcrfon  mumbles,   or  (as  we  fay)  clips  or  fwallows 

his   Words,  that  is,   leaves  out   lome   Syllables   in  the  long 

Words,   ~nd    never    pronounces    fome    of  the   fhort  ones  at 

all  ;  but   hurries   on  without  any  Care  to  be  heard  diftir.ctly, 

vjr  to  giye  his  V  .-  .  Sound,  or  his  Hearers  the  full 

>fthem. 

.  is  oft-?  Owing  to  a  Defect  in  the  Organs  of  Speech, 
or  •••    •  ,r  of  the  animal    Spirits;  but  oftencr  to 

I  bad  Habit  uncorreii  b 

the  greateii  Orator  Greece  ever  produced,  had, 
jt  is  faid,  never:     |  '      rce  natural  Impediments  jn  Pronun- 
ciation 5 
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elation,  all  which  he  conquered  by  invincible  Labour  and 
Perfeverance.  One  was  a  Weaknefs  of  Voice  ;  which  he 
cured  by  frequently  declaiming  on  the  Sea  Shore,  amidft  the 
Noife  of  the  Waves.  Another  was  a  Shortnefs  of  Breath  ; 
which  he  mended  by  repeating  his  Orations  as  he  walked  up 
a  Hill.  And  the  other  was  the  Fault  1  am  (peaking  of;  a 
thick  mumbling  Way  of  fpeaking  ;  which  he  broke  h'imfelf 
of  by  declaiming  with  Pebbles  in  his  Mouth. 

4.  Another  Fault  in  Pronunciation  is,  when  Perfons  fpeak 
too  quick. 

This  Manner  of  Pleading  may  do  well  enough  when  we  are 
examining  Leafes,  perufing  Indentures,  or  reciting  Acls  of 
Parliament,  where  there  is  always  a  great  Superfluity  of  Words; 
or  in  reading  a  News-Paper,  where  there  is  bu*-  little  Matter 
that  deferves  our  Attention  ;  but  it  is  very  improper  in  reading 
Books  of  Devotion  and  Inflxuction,  and  efpecially  the  facred 
Scriptures,  where  the  Solemnity  of  the  Subject,  or  the  Weight 
Of  the  Senfe,  demands  a  particular  Regard. 

The  great  Difadvantage  which  attends  this  Manner  of  Pro- 
nunciation is,  that  the  Hearer  lofes  the  Benefit  of  more  than 
Half  the  good  Things  he  hears,  and  would  fain  remember, 
but  cannot  :  And  a  Speaker  fhould  always  have  a  Regard  to 
the   Memory  as   well   as   the  Underftanding   of  his  Hearers. 

5.  It  is  alfo  a  Fault  to  fpeak  too  flow. 

Some  are  apt  to  read  in  a  heavy,  droning,  fleepy  Way  ; 
and,  through  mereCareleflnefs,  makePaufes  at  improper  Places. 
This  is  very  difagreeabie.  But  to  hem,  hauk,  fneeze, 
yawn,  or  cough,  between  the  Periods,  is  more  fo. 

A  too  flow  Elocution  is  molt  faulty  in  reading  Trifles  that 
do  not  require  Attention.  It  then  becomes  tedious.  A  Per- 
fon  that  is  addicted  to  this  flow  Way  of  Speaking  lhould  al- 
ways take  care  to  reward  his  Hearers  Patience  with  impor- 
tant Sentiments,  and  compenfate  the  Want  of  Words  by  a 
Weight  of  Thought. 

But  a  too  flow  Elocution  is  a  Fault  very  rarely  to  be  found, 
unlefs  in  aged  People,  and  thofe  who  naturally  fpeak  fo  in 
common  Converfation.  And  in  thefe,  if  the  Pronunciation 
be  in  all  other  refpects  juft,  decent,  and  proper,  and  efpeci- 
ally if  the  Subjedr.  be  weighty  or  intricate,  it  is  very  excufable. 

6.  An  irregular  or  uneven  Voice  is  a  great  Fault  in 
reading. 

That  is,  when  the  Voice  rifes  and  falls  by  Fits  and  Starts, 
or  when  it  is  elevated  or  depreffed  unnaturally  or  unfeafon- 

B  3  ably, 
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ablv,  without  Regard  to  Senfe  or  Stops  j  or  always  begin- 
ning a  Sentence  with  a  high  Voice,  and  concluding  it  with  a 
low  one,  or  vice  verfa ;  or  always  beginning  and  concluding  it 
with  the  fame  Key.     Oppofite  to  this  is, 

7.  A  flat,  dull,  uniform  Tone  of  Voice,  without  Emphafis 
or  Cadence,  or  any  Regard  to  the  Senfe  or  Subject  of  what 
is  read. 

This  is  a  Habit  which  Children,  who  have  been  ufed  to 
read  their  LeiTons  by  way  of  Tafk,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into, 
and  retain  as  they  grow  up  ;  fuch  a  Monotony  as  Attor- 
nies  Clerks  read  in  when  they  examine  an  ingrofled  Deed. 
This  is  a  great  Infelicity  when  it  becomes  habitual ;  becaufe 
it  deprives  the  Hearer  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Benefit  or  Ad- 
vantage he  might  receive  by  a  clofc  Attention  to  the  weighty 
and  intcrefting  Parts  of  the  Subject,  which  mould  always  be 
diftingui (lied  or  pointed  out  by  the  Pronunciation.  For  ajuft 
Pronunciation  is  a  good  Commentary :  And  therefore  no 
Perfon  oui;ht  to  read  a  Chapter  or  a  Pfalm  in  public,  before 
he  hath  carefully  read  it  over  to  himfelf  once  or  twice  in  pri- 
vate.    But, 

La/lly*  The  greater!:  and  moft  common  Fault  of  all  is,  read- 
ing with   a  Tone. 

No  Habit  is  more  eafy  to  be  contracted  than  this,  or  more 
hard  to  be  conquered.  This  unnatural  Tone  in  Reading  and 
Speaking  is  very  various  ;  but,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  always  dif- 
^uftful  to  Perfons  of  Delicacy  and  Judgement. 

Some  have  a  woman ifh  iqucaking  Tone  ;  which  Perfons 
whofe  Voices  are  fhrill  and  weak,  and  over-ftrained,  are  very 
apt  to  fall  into. 

Some  have  a  finging  or  canting  Note ;  and  other  afiume  a 
hi«-h,  (welling,  theatrical  Tone;  who,  being  ambitious  of  the 
Fame  of  fine  Orators,  lay  too  much  Emphafis  on  every  Sen- 
tence, and  thereby  tranfgrefs  the  Rules  of  true  Oratory. 

Some  afreet  an  aweful  and  ftriking  Tone,  attended  with 
folemn  Grimace,  as  if  they  would  move  you  with  every 
Word,  whether  the  Weight  of  the  Subject  bear  them  out  or 
not.  This  is  what  Perfons  of  a  gloomy  or  melancholy  Caft 
uMMind  are  molt  apt  to  give  into. 

Some  have  a  let,  uniform  Tone  of  Voice ;  which  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of.  And  others,  an  odd,  wbimlical, 
whining  Tone,  peculiar  to  thcmfclves,  and  not  to  be  de- 
icribed  i  only  that  it  is  laying  the  Emphafis  on  Words  which 
do  not  require  or  deferve  it. 

Thcfc 
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Thefe  are  the  moft  common  Faults  of  a  bad  Pronunciation; 
Our  next  Enquiry  is, 

II.  How  to  avoid  them* 

To  this  End  the  few  following  Rules  maybe  of  Service. 

i.  If  you  would  not  read  in  too  loud  or  too  low  a  Voice, 
confider  whether  your  Voice  be  naturally  too  low  or  too  loud, 
and  correct  it  accordingly  in  your  ordinary  Converfation  ;  by 
which  means  you  will  be  better  able  to  correct  it  in  reading. 
If  it  be  too  low,  converfe  with  thofe  that  are  deaf;  if  too  loud, 
with  thofe  whofe  Voices  are  low.  Begin  your  Periods  with 
an  even  moderate  Voice,  that  you  may  have  the  Command  of 
it,  to  raife  or  fall  it  as  the  Subject  requires. 

2.  To  cure  a  thick,  confufed,  cluttering  Voice,  accuftom 
yourfelf,  both  in  Converfation  and  Reading,  to  pronounce 
every  Word  diftincl:  and  clear.  Obferye  with  what  Delibera- 
tion fome  converfe  and  read,  and  how  full  a  Sound  they  give 
to  every  Word  ;  and  imitate  them.  Do  notaffecl:  to  contract 
your  Words  (as  fome  do)  or  run  two  into  one.  This  may 
do  very  well  in  Converfation,  or  in  reading  familiar  Dialogues, 
but  is  not  fo  decent  in  grave  and  folemn  Subjects;  efpecially 
in  reading  the  facred  Scriptures. 

It  appears  from  Demojibenes's  Cafe,  that  this  Fault  of  Pro- 
nunciation cannot  be  cured  without  much  Difficulty,  nor  will 
you  find  his  Remedy  effectual  without  Pains  or  Perfeverance. 

3.  To  break  a  Habit  of  reading  too  fait,  attend  diligently 
to  the  Senfe,  Weight,  and  Propriety  of  every  Sentence  you 
read,  and  of  every  emphatical  Word  in  it.  This  will  not 
only  be  an  Advantage  to  yourfelf,  but  a  double  one  to  your 
Hearers  -,  for  it  will  at  once  give  them  Time  to  do  the  fame, 
and  excite  their  Attention  when  they  fee  yours  is  fixed.  A 
folemn  Paufe  after  a  weighty  Thought  is  very  beautiful  and 
ftriking. — A  well-timed  Stop  gives  as  much  Grace  to  Speech 
as  it  does  to  Mulic. — Imagine  that  you  are  reading  to  Per- 
fons  of  flow  and  unready  Conceptions  ;  and  meafure  not  your 
Hearer's  Apprehenfion  by  your  own.  If  you  do,  you  may 
poffibly  outrun  it.  And  as  in  reading  you  are  not  at  liberty 
to  repeat  your  Words  and  Sentences,  that  fhould  engage  you 
to  be  very  deliberate  in  pronouncing  them,  that  their  Senfe 
may  not  be  loft.  The  Eafe  and  Advantage  that  will  arife 
both  to  the  Reader  and  Hearer  by  a  free,  full,  and  delibe- 
rate Pronunciation,  is  hardly  to  be  imagined. 

I  need  lay  down  no  Rules  to  avoid  a  too  flow  Pronunciation  ; 
that  being  a  Fault  which  few  are  guilty  of. 

B  4  4.  To 
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4.  To  cure  an  uneven,  defultory  Voice,  take  care  that  yoit 
do  not  begin  your  Periods  either  in  too  high  or  too  low  a  Key; 
for  that  will  neceilarily  lead  you  to  an  unnatural  and  improper 
Variation  of  it.  Have  a  careful  Regard  to  the  Nature  and 
Quantity  of  your  Points,  and  the  Length  of  your  Periods;  and 
keep  your  Mind  intent  on  the  Senfe,  Subject,  and  Spirit  of 
your  Author. 

The  fame  Directions  are  neceflary  to  avoid  a  Monotony  in 
Pronunciation,  or  a  dull,  fet,  uniform  Tone  of  Voice.  For 
if  your  Mind  be  but  attentive  to  the  Senfe  of  your  Subject,  you 
will  naturally  manage  and  modulate  your  Voice  according  to 
the  Nature  and  Importance  of  it. 

Laflly,  To  avoid  all  Kinds  of  unnatural  and  difagreeable 
Tones,  the  only  Rule  is,  to  endeavour  to  fpeak  with  the  fame 
Eafe  and  Freedom  as  you  would  do  on  the  fame  Subject  in 
private  Converfation.  You  hear  nobody  converfe  in  a  Tone ; 
unlefs  they  have  the  Brogue  of  fome  other  Country,  or  have 
got  into  a  Habit  (as  fome  have)  of  altering  the  natural  Key 
of  their  Voice  when  they  are  talking  of  fome  ferious  Subjedt 
in  Religion.  But  I  can  fee  no  Reafon  in  the  World,  that 
when  in  common  Converfation  we  fpeak  in  a  natural  Voice 
with  proper  Accent  and  Emphafis,  yet  as  foon  as  we  begin  to 
read  or  talk  of  Religion,  or  fpeak  in  public,  we  fhould  im- 
mediately affume  a  ftiff,  aukward,  unnatural  Tone.  If  we 
are  indeed  deeply  affected  with  the  Subject  we  read  or  talk  of, 
the  Voice  will  naturally  vary  according  to  the  Paflion  excited  ; 
hut  if  we  vary  it  unnaturally,  only  to  feem  affected,  or  with 
a  Defign  to  affect  others,  it  then  becomes  a  Tone,  and  is 
often  five. 

In  reading,  then,  attend  to  your  Subject,  and  deliver  it  juft  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  you  would  do  if  you  were  talking  of  it. 
This  is  the  great,  general,  and  moft  important  Rule  of  all ; 
which,  if  carefully  obferved,  will  correct  not  only  this, 
but  almoft  all  the  other  Faults  of  a  bad  Pronunciation;  and 
«^ive  you  an  cafy,  decent,  graceful  Delivery,  agreeable  to  all 
the  Rules  of  a  right  Elocution.  For,  however  apt  we  arc  to 
tianfgrcfs  them  in  reading,  we  follow  them  naturally  and  eafily 
enough  in  Converfation.  And  Children  will  tell  a  Story  with 
all  the  natural  Graces  and  Beauties  of  Pronunciation,  however 
aukwardly  they  may  read  the  fame  out  of  a  Book*. 

*  Let  the  Tone  and  Sound  of  your  Voice  in  reading  be  the  fame  as  it  is 
in  fpeak ing,  and  do  not  affecl  to  change  that  natural  and  eafy  Sound 
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Secondly,  Let  us  inquire  what  a  good  Pronunciation  is,  and 
how  to  attain  it. 

I.  A  good  Pronunciation  in  readings  is  the  Art  of  managing 
and  governing  the  Voice  fo  as  to  exprefs  the  full  Senfe  and 
Spirit  of  your  Author  in  that  juft,  decent,  and  graceful 
Manner,  which  will  not  only  inftruct.  but  affect  the  Hearers ; 
and  will  not  only  raife  in  them  the  fame  Ideas  he  intended  to 
convey,  but  the  fame  Paflions  he  really  felt.  This  is  the 
great  End  of  reading  to  others,  and  this  End  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  a  proper  and  juft  Pronunciation. 

And  hence  we  may  learn  wherein  a  good  Pronunciation 
in /peaking  confifts  ;  which  is  nothing  but  a  natural,  eafy,  and 
graceful  Variation  of  the  Voice,  fuitable  to  the  Nature  and 
Importance  of  the  Sentiments  we  deliver. 

A  good  Pronunciation  in  both  thefe  refpecls  is  more  eafily 
attained  by  fome  than  others ;  as  fome  can  more  readily 
enter  into  the  Senfe  and  Sentiments  of  an  Author,  and  more 
eafily  deliver  their  own,  than  others  can;  and  at  the  fame  time 
have  a  more  happy  Facility  of  exprcfiing  all  the  proper  Varia- 
tions and  Modulations  of  the  Voice  than  others  have.  Thus 
Perfons  of  a  quick  Apprehenfion  and  brifk  Flow  of  animal 
Spirits  (fetting  afide  all  Impediments  of  the  Organs)  have 
generally  a  more  lively,  juft,  and  natural  Elocution,  than  Per-, 
fons  of  a  flow  Perception  and  a  phlegmatick  Caft.  However, 
it  may  in  a  good  Degree  be  attained  by  every  one  that  will 
carefully  attend  to  and  practife  thofe  Rules  that  are  proper 
to  acquire  it. 

And  to  this  End  the  Obfervation  of  the  following  Rules  is 
neceflfary. 

I.  Have  a  particular  Regard  to  your  Paufts3  Empbafis, 
and  Cadence, 

I.   To  your  Paufes. 

And  with  refpect  to  this  you  will  in  a  good  meafure,  in 
reading,  be  directed  by  the  Points :  But  not  perfectly  -y  for  there 
are  but  few  Books  that  are  exactly  pointed. 

The  common  Stops  or  Points  are  thefe. 

A  Comma  (  ,  ) ;  Semi-colon  (  ;  ) ;  Colon  (  :  ) ;  Period  (  .  )  ; 
Interrogation  (  ?  ) ;  and  Admiration  (  !  ). 

wherewith  you  fpeak,  for  a  Jlrange,  new,  auhward  Tone,  as  fome  d? 
when  they  begin  to  read  ;  which  would  almofl  perfuade  our  Ears,  that  the 
Speaker  and  the  Reader  were  two  different  Perfons,  if  our  Eyes  did  not 
till  us  the  contrary. 

Watts's  Art  of  Reading. 

But 
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But,  befide  thefe,  there  are  four  more  Notes  or  Diftinctions 
of  Paufe,  viz,  a  Parenthefis  (  ()  )  ;  which  requires  the  Paufe 
of  a  Comma  at  leaft,  and   fometimes  a  Semicolon  after    it.     2. 

A   Double  Period,  or   Black   Lint   (  )  ;  which    denotes 

the  Paufe  of  two  Periods,  or  half  a  Paragraph.  3.  A  Paragraph 
or  Break;  when  the  Line  is  broke  or  left  imperfect,  and  the 
next  begins  under  the  fecond  or  third  Letter  of  the  preceding 
Line;  and  denotes  the  Paufe  of  two  double  Periods.  4.  A 
double  Paragraph,  that  is,  when  the  next  Line  not  only  begins 
fhorter  than  the  preceding,  but  leaves  the  Space  of  a  whole 
Line  vacant  between  them ;  which  fhews  that  the  Voice  is  to 
reft  during  the  Time  of  two  Paragraphs. 

Thefe  Points  ferve  two  Purpofes.  1.  To  diftinguifh  the 
Scnfe  of  the  Author.  2.  To  direct  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Reader. 

You  are  not  to  fetch  your  Breath  (if  it  can  be  avoided)  till 
you  come  to  the  Period  or  Full  Stop;  but  a  difceraible  Paufe 
is  to  be  made  at  everyone,  according  to  its  proper  Quantity  of 
Duration. 

A  Comma  flops  the  Voice  while  we  may  privately  tell  one; 
Semicolon  two;  a  Colon  three ;  and  a  Periody^r. 

Where  the  Periods  are  very  long,  you  may  take  Breath  at 
a  Colon  or  Semicolon;  and  fometimes  at  a  Comma,  but  never 
where  there  is  no  Stop  at  all  :  And  that  you  may  not  be  un- 
der a  Necefiity  to  take  frefli  Breath  before  you  come  to  a  pro- 
per Paufe,  it  will  be  proper  to  look  forward  totheClofe  of  the 
Sentence,  and  meafure  the  Length  of  it  with  your  Eye  before 
you  begin  it;  that  if  it  be  long,  you  may  take  in  a  fuflicient 
Supply  of  Breath  to  carry  you  to  the  End  of  it. 

To  break  a  Habit  of  taking  Breath  too  often  in  reading," 
accuftom  yourfelf  to  read  long  Periods,  fuch  (for  in  fiance)  as 
the  fixteen  fir  ft  Lines  in  Milton  s  Paradife  LoJL 

But,  after  all,  there  is  fo  much  Licenfe  admitted,  and  fo  much 
Irregularity  introduced  into  the  modern  Method  of  Punclation, 
that  it  is  become  a  very  imperfect  Rule  to  diredt  a  juft  Pronun- 
ciation. The Paufes  therefore,  as  well  as  the  Variations  of  the 
Voice,  muft  be  chiefly  rcgujated  by  a  careful  Attention  to  the 
Senfe  and  Importance  of  the  Subject. 

2.  The  next  Thing  to  be  regarded  in  reading  is,  the  Em- 
; ;   and  to  fee  that  it   be  always  laid  on  the  emphatical 
rd. 
When  we  diftinguifh   any*  particular   Syllable   in  a  Word 
with  a  ftrong  Voice,   it    is   called  Accent;  when  we   thus   di- 
ftinguifh any  particular  Word  in  a  Sentence,  it  is  called  Em- 
phajis;  and  the  Word  i'o  diflinguifhed  the  emphatical  Word. 

And 
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And  the  emphatical  Words  (for  there  are  often  more  than 
one)  in  a  Sentence  are  thofe  which  carry  a  Weight  or  Impor- 
tance in  themfelves,  or  thofe  on  which  the  Senfe  of  the  reft 
depends  ;  and  thefe  muft  always  be  diftinguiihed  by  a  fuller 
and  ftronger  Sound  of  Voice,  where-ever  they  are  found,  whe- 
ther in  the  Beginning,  Middle,  or  End  of  a  Sentence.  Take 
for  Inftance  thofe  Words  of  the  Satyrift  : 

■ • Rem,  facias  Rem, 

Recle,  ft  pojfis,  Ji  non,  quocunque  Modo  Rem, 

Hor. 
Get  Place  and  Wealth,  if.  pojjible,  with  Grace, 
If  not,  by  any  Means  get  Wealth  and  Place. 

Pope. 

In  thefe  Lines  the  emphatical  Words  are  accented ;  and  which 
they  are,  the  Senfe  will  always  difcover. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  briefly  to  obferve  two  or  three 
Things. 

i.  That  fome  Sentences  are  fo  full  and  comprehenfive,  that 
almoit  every  Word  is  emphatical :  For  Inftance,  that  pathetic 
Expostulation  in  the  Prophecy  cf  Ezekiel, 

Why  will  ye  die! 

In  this  fhort  Sentence  every  Word  is  emphatical,  and  on 
which-ever  Word  you  lay  the  Emphaiis,  whether  the  firft, 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth,  it  ftrikes  out  a  different  Senfe,  and 
opens  a  new  Subject  of  moving  Expoftulation. 

2.  Some  Sentences  are  equivocal,  as  well  as  fome  Words ; 
that  is,  contain  in  t^em  more  Senfes  than  one;  and  which  is 
the  Senfe  intended,  can  only  be  known  by  obferving  on  what 
Word  the  Emphafis  is  laid.  For  Inftance — Shall  you  ride  to. 
Town  to-day?  This  Quenion  is  capable  of  being  taken  in  four 
different  Senfts,  according  to  the  different  Words  on  which 
you  lay  the  Emphafis.  If  it  be  laid  on  the  Word  [you],  the 
Anfwer  may  be,  No,  but  I  intend  to  fend  my  Servant  in  my 
Jlead.  If  the  Emphafis  be  laid  on  the  Word  [ride],  the  pro- 
per Anfwer  might  be,  No,  1  intend  to  walk  it.  It'  you  place 
the  Emphafis  on  the  Word  [Town],  it  is  a  different  Que- 
ftion ;  and  the  Anfwer  may  be,  No,  for  I  def.gn  to  ride  into 
the  Country.  And  if  the  Emphafis  be  laid  on  the  Words  [to- 
day], the  Senfe  is  ftill  fomething  different  from  all  thefe; 
ajnd  the  proper  Anfwer  may  b^  No,  but  I  Jhall  to-morrow. 
Of  fuch  Importance  fometimes  is  a  right  Emphafis,  in  order 
to  determine  the  prope£.$enfe  of  what  we  read  ox  fpeak.  B*t 
I  would  obferve, 

3-  The 
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3.  The  Voice  muft  exprefs,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  very 
Senfe  or  Idea  defigned  to  be  conveyed  by  the  emphatical  Word  ; 
by  a  ftrong,  rough,  and  violent,  or  a  ibft,  fmooth,  and  tender 
Sound. 

Thus  the  different  Paflions  of  the  Mind  are  to  be  expreffed 
by  a  different  Sound  or  Tone  of  Voice.  Love,  by  a  foft, 
fmooth,  languifhing  Voice  ;  Anger,  by  a  ftrong,  vehement, 
:ind  elevated  Voice  ;  Joy,  by  a  quick,  fweet,  and  clear  Voice; 
Sorrow,  by  a  low,  flexible,  'interrupted  Voice;  Fear,  by  a 
Led,  tremulous,  hefitating  Voice  :  Courage  hath  a  full, 
bold,  and  loud  Voice;  and  Perplexity,  a  grave,  fteady,  and 
earned:  one.  Briefly,  in  Exordiums  the  Voice  fhot»ld  be  low; 
in  Narrations,  diftind  ;  in  Rea foiling,  flow;  in  Perfuafions, 
ftrong:  It  mould  thunder  in  Anger,  foften  in  Sorrow,  tremble 
in  Fear,  and  melt  in  Love. 

4.  The  Variation  or  the  Emphafis  muft  not  only  diftinguifn* 
the  various  Paffons  defcribed,  but  the  feveral  Forms  and  Fi- 
gures of  Speech  in  which  they  are  expreffed,  e,  g. 

In  a  Profopopceia,  we  muft  change  the  Voice  as  the  Perfon 
introduced  would. 

In  an  Antithejis,  one  Contrary  muft  be  pronounced  louder 
than  the  other. 

In  a  Climax,  the  Voice  fhould  always  rife  with  it. 

in  Dialogues,  it  mould  alter  with  the  Parts. 

In  Repetitions,  it  fhould  be  loudeft  in  the  fecond  Place. 

Words  of  Qualitv  and  Diftinclion,  or  of  Praife  orDifpraife, 
muft  be  pronounced  with  a  ftrong  Emphafis. 

Hence  then  it  follows, 

LajUy,  That  no  Emphafis  at  all  is  better  than  a  wrong  or 
mifp laced  one.  For  that  only  perplexes,  this  always  mifleads, 
tile  Mind  of  the  Hearer. 

3.  The  next  Thing  to  be  obferved  is  Cadence, 

This  is  directly  oppofite  to  Emphafis.  Emphafis  is  raifing 
the  Voice,  Cadence  is  falling  it;  and,  when  rightly  managed,  is 
very  mufical. 

But,  befules  a  Cadence  of  Voice,  there  is  fuch  a  Thing  as 
Cadence  of  Stile  :  And  that  is,  when  the  Senfe  being  almoft 
expreffed  and  perfectly  difcerned  by  the  Reader,  the  remaining 
Words  (which  are  only  neceffary  to  compleat  the  Period) 
gently  fall  of  thcmfelves  without  any  emphatical  Word  among 
them.  And  if  your  Author's  Language  be  pure  and  elegant, 
his  Cadence  of  Stile  will  naturally  direct  your  Cadence  of 
Voice. 

Cadence  generally  takes  place  at  the  End  of  a  Sentence; 
unlefs  it  doles  with  an  emphatical  Word. 

Every 
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Every  Parenthefis  is  to  be  pronounced  in  Cadence;  that  is, 
with  a  low  Voice,  and  quicker  than  ordinary;  that  it  may  not 
take  off  the  Attention  too  much  from  the  Senfe  of  the  Period 
it  interrupts.  But  all  /fpoflrophes  and  Profopopceias  are  to  be 
pronounced  in  Emphafis. 

So  much  for  Paufes,  Emphafis,  and  Cadence:  A  careful 
Regard  to  all  which  is  the  flrft  Rule  for  attaining  a  right  Pro- 
nunciation. 

II.  If  you  would  acquire  a  jufl:  Pronunciation  in  Reading, 
you  muft  not  only  take  in  the  full  Senfe,  but  enter  into  the 
Spirit  of  your  Author;  for  you  can  never  convey  the  Force 
and  Fulnefs  of  his  Ideas  to  another  till  you  feel  them  yourfelf  : 
No  Man  can  read  an  Author  he  does  not  perfectly  underftand 
and  tafte. 

"  The  great  Rule  which  the  Matters  of  Rhetoric  fo  much 
"  prefs,  can  never  enough  be  remembered  ;  that  to  make  a 
"  Man  /peak  ivell  and  pronounce  with  a  right  Emphafis,  he 
"  ought  thoroughly  to  under/land  all  that  he  fays,  he  fully 
"  perfuaded  of  it,  and  bring  himfelf  to  have  ihofe  Affetiions 
u  which  he  defires  to  infufe  into  others.  He  that  is  inwardly 
'c  perfuaded  of  the  Truth  of  what  he  fays,  and  that  hath  a- 
cc  Concern  about  it  in  his  Mind,  will  pronounce  with  a  natural 
"  Vehemence  that  is  far  more  lovely  than  all  the  Strains  that 
<c  Art  can  lead  him  to.  An  Orator  muft  endeavour  to  feel 
f4  what  he  fays,-  and  then  he  will  fpeak  fo  as  to  make  other3 
"  feel  it*." 

The  fame  Rules  are  to  be  obferved  in  reading  Poetry  and 
Profe :  Neither  the  Rhime  nor  the  Numbers  fhould  take  off 
your  Attention  from  the  Senfe  and  Spirit  of  your  Author  :  It 
is  this  only  that  muft  direct  your  Pronunciation  in  Poetry  as 
well  as  Profe.  When  you  read  Verky  you  muft  not  at  all 
favour  the  Meafure  or  Rhime;  that  often  obfcures  the  Seq^e, 
and  fpoils  the  Pronunciation  :  For  the  great  End  of  Pronuncia- 
tion is,  to  elucidate  and  heighten  the  Senfe;  that  is,  to  repre- 
fent  it  not  only  in  a  clear  but  a  ftrong  Light.  Whatever  then 
obftrudts  this  is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  both  in  Verfe  and 
Profe.  Nay,  this  ought  to  be  more  carefully  obferved  in 
reading  Verfe  than  Profe  ;  becaufe  the  Author,  by  a  conftant 
Attention  to  his  Meafures  and  Rhime,  and  the  Exaltation  of 
his  Language,  is  often  very  apt  to  obfcure  his  Senfe;  which 
therefore  requires  the  more  Care  in  the  Reader  to  difcover 
and  diftinguifh  it  by  the   Pronunciation.     And  if,  when  you 

*  Burnet's  Pajioral  Care,  p.  228. 

read 
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read  Verfe  with  proper  Paufe,  Emphafis,  and  Cadence,  and  a 
Pronunciation  varied  and  governed  by  the  Senfe,  it  be  not 
harmonious  and  beautiful,  the  Fault  is  not  in  the  Reader,  but 
the  Author.  And  if  the  Verfe  be  good,  to  read  it  thus  will 
improve  its  Harmony  ;  bccaufe  it  will  take  off  that  Uniformity 
of  Sound  and  Accent  which  tires  the  Ear,  and  makes  the 
Numbers  heavy  and  di (agreeable. 

II T.  Another  important  Rule  to  be  obferved  inElocution  is, 
Study  Nature.     By  this  i  mean, 

1.  Your  own  natural  Difpofitions  and  Affections  :  And 
thofe  Subjects  that  are  moil  fu  it  able  to  them,  you  will  eafity^ 
pronounce  with  a  beautiful  Propriety  :  And  to  heighten  the 
Pronunciation,  the  natural  Warmth  of  the  Mind  mould  be 
permitted  to  have  Its  Courfe  under  a  proper  Rein  and  Regu- 
lation. 

2.  Study  the  natural  Difpofitions  and  Affections  of  others  : 
For  fome  arc  much  more  eafily  imprefied  and  moved  one  way, 
and  fome  another.  And  an  Orator  fliould  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  Avenues  to  the  Heart. 

3.  Study  the  moft  cafy  and  natural  Way  of  exprelTmg  your- 
flf,  both  as  to  the  Tone  of  Voice  and  the  Mode  of  Speech. 
And  this  is  heft  learnt  by  Observations  on  common  Converfa- 
tion  ;  where  all  is  free,  natural,  and  eafy ;  where  we  are  only 
intent  on  making  ourfclves  underftood,  and  conveying  our 
Ideas  in  a  ftrong,  plain,  and  lively  Manner,  by  the  mod 
natural  Language,  Pronunciation,  and  Action.  And  the  nearer 
our  Pronunciation  in  public  comes  to  the  Freedom  and  Eafe 
of  that  we  ufe  in  common  Difcourfe  (provided  we  keep  up 
the  Dignity  of  the  Subject,  and  preferve  a  Propriety  of  Ex- 
predion)  the  more  juit,  and  natural,  and  agreeable  it  will  ge- 
nerally be. 

Above  all  Things,  then,  Study  Nature;  avoid  Affectation; 
never  ufe  Art,  if  you  have  not  the  Art  to  conceal  it:  For 
whate.cr  docs  not  appear  natural  can  never  be  agreeable, 
much  lefs  pcrfuafive. 

IV.  Endeavour  to  keep  your  Mind  collected  and  compofed. 

Guard  againft  that  Flutter  and  Timidity  of  Spirit  whicU 
is  the  common  Infelicity  of  young,  and  efpecially  bafhful  Per- 
fons,  when  they  lirft  begin  to  fpeak  or  read  in  public.  This 
is  a  great  Hindrance  both  to  their  Pronunciation  and  Inven- 
tion; and  at  once  ith  themfclvea  and  their  Hearers  an 
unncceffary  Pain.     It  will   by  condant  Opposition  wear  off. 

And 
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And  the   beft  Way  to  give  the  Mind  a  proper  Degree  of 
AfTurance  and  Self-Command  at  fuch  a  Time,  is, 

1.  To  be  intire  Matter  of  your  Subject;  and  a  Confciouf- 
nefs  that  you  deliver  to  your  Audience  nothing  but  what 
is  well  worth  their  hearing,  will  give  you  a  good  Degree 
of  Courage. 

2.  Endeavour  to  be  wholly  engaged  in  your  Subject ;  and 
when  the  Mind  is  intent  upon  and  warmed  with  it,  it  will 
forget  that  aweful  Deference  it  before  paid  to  the  Audience, 
which  was  fo  apt  to  difconcert  it. 

3.  If  the  Sight  of  your  Hearers,  or  any  of  them,  difcompofe 
you,  keep  your  Eyes  from  them. 

V.  Be  fure  to  keep  up  a  Life,  Spirit,  and  Energy  in  the 
Exprefiion  -,  and-let  the  Voice  naturally  vary  according  to  the 
Variation  of  the^Stile  and  SubjecT:. 

Whatever  be  the  Subject,  it  will  never  be  pleafing,  if  the 
Stile  be  low  and  fiat ;  nor  will  the  Beauty  of  the  Stile  be  dil- 
covered,  if  the  Pronunciation  be  fo. 

Cicero  obferves,  there  rauft  be  a  Glow  in  our  Stile,  if  we 
would  warm  our  Hearers.  And  who  does  not  obferve  how- 
ridiculous  it  is  to  pronounce  the  ardens  Verbum  in  a  cold 
lifelefs  Tone  ?  And  the  Tranfition  of  the  Voice  (as  before 
obferved)  mufr.  always  correfpond  with  that  of  the  Subject, 
and  the  Paflions  it  was  intended  to  excite. 

VI.  In  order  to  attain  a  juft  and  graceful  Pronunciation, 
you  fhould  accuftom  yourfelves  frequently  to  hear  thofe  who 
excel  in  it,  whether  at  the  Bar  or  in  the  Pulpit  \  where  you 
will  fee  all  the  fore-mentioned  Rules  exemplified,  and  be  able 
to  account  for  all  thofe  Graces  and  Beauties  of  Pronunciation 
which  always  pleafed  you,  but  you  did  not  know  why. 

And  indeed,  the  Art  of  Pronunciation,  like  all  others,  is 
better  learnt  by  Imitation  than  Rule  :  But  to  be  firft  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Rules  of  it,  will  make  the  Imitation  more  eafy. 
And  beyond  all  that  has  been  faid,  or  can  be  defcribed,  you 
will  obferve  a  certain  Agreeablenefs  of  Manner  in  fome  Speak- 
ers that  is  natural  to  them,  not  to  be  reduced  to  any  Rule, 
and  to  be  learnt  by  Imitation  only ;  nor  by  that,  unlefs  it  be 
in  fome  Degree  natural  to  you. 

Lafily^  You  fhould  frequently  exercife  yourfelf  to  read 
aloud  according  to  the  foregoing  Rules. 

It  is  Practice  only  that  muft  give  you  the  Faculty  of  an 
elegant  Pronunciation.  This,  like  other  Habits,  is  only  to  be 
attained  by  often  repeated  Ads.  Orators 
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Orators  indeed,  as  well  as  Poets,  mud  be  born  fo,  or  they 
will  never  excel  in  their  refpeclive  Arts:  But  that  Part  of 
Oratory  which  confifts  in  a  decent  and  graceful  Pronuncia- 
tion (provided  there  be  no  Defect:  in  the  Organs  of  Speech) 
may  be  attained  by  Rule,  Imitation,  and  Practice;  and,  when 
attained,  will  give  a  Beauty  to  your  Speech,  a  Force  to  your 
Thoughts,  and  a  Pleafure  to  the  Hearers,  not  to  be  exprefled  ; 
and  which  all  will  admire,  but  none  can  imitate,  unlets  they 
are  firft  prepared  for  it  by  Art  and  Nature. 

In  fine,  the  great  Advantage  of  ajuft  Pronunciation  is,  that 
it  will  pleafe  all,  whether  they  have  no  Tafte,  a  bad  Tafte, 
or  a  good  Tafte. 

But  as  under  the  Word  [Pronunciation]  the  Ancients  com- 
prehended slfficn  as  well  as  Elocution,  and  as  a  few  general  Rules 
concerning  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  fuch  as  fpeak  in  public, 
it  may  not  be  improper  here  briefly  to  fubjoin  them. 

The  Action,  then,  fhould  be  as  eafy  and  as  natural  as  the 
Elocution  ;  and,  like  that,  muft  be  varied  and  directed  by 
the  PafTions. 

An  afFccled  Violence  of  Motion  is  as  difguftful  as  an  affe&ed 
Vehemence  of  Voice  ;  and  no  Aclion,  as  bad  as  no  Emphafis: 
"Which  two  Faults  commonly  go  together,  as  do  the  other 
two  juft  before  mentioned. 

Thofe  Parts  of  the  Body  that  are  to  be  principally  employed 
in  Oratorical  Action,  are  the  Head,  the  Face*  the  Eyesy  the 
Hands,  and  the  upper  Part  of  the  whole  Body, 

1.  The  Head,  This  fhould  generally  be  in  an  erect.  Pof- 
ture;  turning  fometimes  on  one  Side,  and  fometimes  on  the 
other,  that  the  Voice  may  be  heard  by  the  whole  Audience, 
and  a  Regard  paid  to  the  feveral   Parts  of  ir. 

It  fhould  always  be  on  the  fame  Side  with  the  Aclion  of  the 
Hands  and  Body,  .except  when  we  exprefs  an  Abhorrence  or 
a  Refufal  of  any  thing,  which  is  done  by  rejecting  it  with  the 
Right-hand,  and  turning  away  the  Head   to  the  Left;  as  in 

that  Sentence Diltah.ni  terris  OVertete  pejlem where  fuch 

an  Action  is  very  proper  in  pronouncing  the  Word  avertctc. 

2.  The  Countenance,  In  this  is  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  and 
the  very  Life  of  Action.  Every  Paflion,  whilft  uttered  with 
the  Tongue,  fhould  be  painted  in  the  Face.  There  is  often 
more  Eloquence  in  a  Look  than  any  Words  can  exprefs.  By 
this  we  are  awed,  charmed,  incenied,  foftened,  grieved,  re- 
joiced, raited,  or  dtjected,  according  as  we  catch  the  J4 ire  or 
"tl:  ■  Paflion  U^w\  his  Face.     In  fhort,  there  is  no 

recounting  the  Foicc  and  LtFecAs  of  this  dumb  Ora- 
tory ;  which  Nature  only  teaches,  and  which  Perfoos  of  low 
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Paffions  lofe  all  the  Advantages  of.  Look  well  upon  a  good 
Piece  of  Painting  where  the  Paflions  are  ftrongly  exprefTed, 
and  you  will  conceive  the  Power  of  it; 

3.  The  Eyes.  Thefe  mould  be  carried  from  one  Part  of  the 
Audience  to  another,  with  a  modefr.  and  decent  Refpect  ; 
which  will  tend  to  recall  and  fix  their  Attention,  and  animate 
your  own  Spirit  by  obferving  their  Attention  fixed.  But  if 
their  Affections  be  ftrongly  moved,  and  the  obferving  it  be  a 
Means  of  raifing  your  own  too  high,  it  will  be  neceffary  then; 
to  keep  the  Eye  from  off  them.  For  though  an  Orator  fhouM 
always  be  animated,  he  fhould  never  be  overcome,  by  his 
Paffions. 

The  Language  of  the  Eye  is  inexpreffible.  It  is  the  Win- 
dow of  the  Soul ;  from  which  fometimes  the  whole  Heart 
looks  out  at  once,-  and  fpeaks  more  feelingly  than  all  the 
warmeft  Strains  of  Oratory;  and  comes  effectually  in  Aid  of 
it,  when  the  Paffion  is  too  ftrong  to  be  uttered. 

4.  The  Hands. 

The  Left-hand  fhould  never  be  ufed  alone  ;  unlefs  it  be  to 
attend  the  Motion  of  the  Head  and  Eyes  in  "an  Addrefs  to  the 
Audience  on  the  Left-fide. 

The  Right-hand  may  be  often  ufed  alone. 

When  you  fpeak  of  the  Body,  you  may  point  to  it  with 
the  middle  Finger  of  your  Right-hand. 

When  you  fpeak  of  your  Soul  or  Confcience,  you  may 
lay  your  Right-hand  gently  on  your  Breaft. 

It  mould  be  often  difplayed  with  an  eafy  Motion,  to  favour 
an  Emphafis  ;  but  feldom  or  never  be  quite  extended. 

All  its  Motions  fhould  be  from  the  Left  to  the  Right. 

Both  the  Hands  difplayed,  and  the  Arms  extended,  is  a 
violent  Action,  and  never  juft  or  decent  unlefs  the  Audience 
be  noify,  and  Part  of  them  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Speaker, 
and  he  is  labouring  to  be  heard  ;  and  then  they  fhould  never 
be  extended  higher  than  the  Head,  unlefs  pointing  at  fbme- 
thing  above  the  Audience*. 

The  Motion  of  the  Hand  fhould  always  correfpond  with 
thofe  of  the  Head  and  Eyes ;  as  they  fhould  with  the  Paffions 
exprefled. 

in  deliberate  Proof  or  Argumentation,  no  Action  is  more 
proper  or  natural,  than  gently  to  lay  the  firft  Finger  of  the 
Right-hand  on  the  Palm  of  the  Left. 

Of  what  great  Ufe  the  proper  Motion  of  the  Hand  is  in 
a/lifting  Pronunciation,  and  how  many  Paffions  may  be  ftrong- 

*  See  Raphael  Cartoon,  reprefenting  St,  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
Vol,  I,  C    '  ly 
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]y  indicated  thereby,  when  attended  with  that  of  the  Head 
and  Eyes,  is  not  eafy  to  be  defcribed,  but  is  foon  obferved 
in  common  Converfation. 

La/IIy,  The  Pofture  of  the  Body. 

This  fhould  be  ufually  erect ;  not  continually  changing, 
nor  always  motionlefs  :  Declining,  in  Acts  of  Humiliation  j 
in  Acts  of  Praife  and  Thankfgiving,  raifed. 

It  fhould  always  accompany  the  Motion  of  the  Hands, 
Head,  and  Eyes,  when  they  are  directed  to  any  particular 
Part  of  the  Audience  ;  but  never  fo  far  as  to  let  the  Back  be 
turned  to  any  Part  of  it. 

But  let  it  fuffice  juft  to  hint  at  thefe  Things.  They  who 
ctefire  to  fee  them  more  largely  treated  of,  may  confulc 
ghcintillan  de  Inftitutlont  Oratorio*  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 

After  all,  with  regard  to  Action,  the  great  Rule  is  (the  fame 
as  in  Pronunciation)  to  follow  Nature,  and  avoid  AffeRatlon. 

The  Action  of  the  Body,  and  the  fcveral  Parts  of  it,  muft 
correfpond  with  the  Pronunciation,  as  that  does  with  the 
Stile,  and  the  Stile  with  the  Subject.  A  perfect  Harmony  of 
all  which  complcats  the  Orator  *. 

*  Thofe  who  defire  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with  this 
Subject,  and  the  feveral  other  Branches  of  Oratory,  I  would  advife 
not  to  trufl  altogether  to  the  Rules  of  modern  Writers,  but  to  re- 
pair to  the  Fountain  Head  ;  and  converfe  with  the  great  Matters  and 
Teachers  of  this  Art  among  the  Ancients ;  particularly  Dionyftus  of 
HalicarnaJJuSi  Cieere,  Quint'tHan*  and  Longinus. 
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LESSONS/^  READING. 


LESS  ON    I. 
On  the  Duty  of  Children  to  Parents* 

THE   Courfe  and   Compafs  of  God's  Providence,    and 
his  Methods  of  eftablifhing  and  evidencing  the  Mea- 
fures  of  reciprocal  Duty,  are  no-Where  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  mutual  Obligations  between  Parents  and  their  Children. 
The  Child  comes  into  the  World  naked  and  helplefs^  and  from 
himfelf  more  deftitute  of  the  natural  Means  of  Security  and 
Support  than  almoft  any  of  the  inferior  Creatures*     In  this 
Exigency  the  Paternal  Care  and  Tendernefs  fteps  in  to  his 
Relief,  fupplies  all  his  Neceffities,  and  relieves  all  his  Wants  ; 
bears  with  all  his  untowardly  Difpofitions*  at  an  Age  when 
he  is   neither  capable  of  being  Corrected  or   convinced  ;  and 
not  only  provides  the  propereft  Food  for  him  when  he  is  in- 
capable of  providing  any  for  himfelf,  but  likewife  adminifters 
it  when  he  is  incapable  of  feeding  himfelf;  bears   with  all 
Degrees  of  his  Folly  and  Impertinence,  liftens  to  all  his  tri- 
fling  and   idle  Inquiries,  not  only  with   Patience,  but  with 
Pleafure,  till  they  gradually  conduct  him   to  Health,    and 
Strength,  and  Knowledge*     But  the  Child  is  not  long  arrived 
at  this  Perfection  of  his  Nature,  before  his  Parents   begin  to 
fall  gradually  into  the  fame  Infirmities  through  which  they  but 
lately  conducted  and   fupported  their  Children,  and  to  need 
the   fame  Afliftance  which  they  lately  lent*     And  fir  ft  they 
begin  to  grow  fickly,  and  then  they  call  for  the  Aid  of  that 
Health  which  they  cultivated  and  took  care  of  in  their  Chil- 
dren.    The  Lofs  of  Chearfulnefs   and  Good-humour  com- 
monly fucceeds  the  Lofs  of  Health  ;  the  old  Parents  are  un- 
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eafy,  and  fret  at  all  about  them.     And  now  is  the  Time  for 
Children   to  return   that   Tendernefs  and  Patience  to  their 
Parents    Peevifiinefs,   without  Sournefs   or    Reproof,   which 
their  Parents  had  long  lent  them  in   all  their  childifh  Per- 
verfenefs,  at  an   Age  when  they  were  not  capable  of  being 
corrected.     In  the  next  place,  the  old  Parents  grow  trouble- 
fomcly  talkative,  and    (as  Youth  is  too  apt  to  think)    imper- 
tinent, and    dwell   eternally  upon  the  Obfervations  and    Ad- 
ventures of  their  Times  and  early  Years.     Remember,  you 
alfo  had  your  Time  of  being  talkative  and  impertinent,  and 
your  Parents  bore  with  you ;  but  with  this  Difference,  you  aiked 
them  fillv  and  trifling  Queftions,  and  they  now  tell  you  wife 
and  ufcful  Obfervations.  But  they  are  troublefome  becaufe  they 
tell  them  too  often.     The  Anfwer  to  this  is  very  obvious  ;  if 
your  Parents  bore  your  Folly,  you  may  well  bear  their  Wif- 
dem  ;  and  although  perhaps  they  talk  more  than  is  necefTary  to 
inform  you  of  prefent  Things,  yet  their  Converfation  turns 
moftly  upon  Things  paft,  perhaps  pair,  many  Years  before  you 
came  into  the  World,  and  confequently  fuch  as  they  mull  know 
a  thoufand  times  better  than  you.    Or  though  they  fiiould  talk 
more  than  is  necefTary  to  inform  you,  they  do  not  talk  more 
than  is  necefTary  to  inform  your  Servants,  or  your  Children^ 
who  are  now  come  to  an  Age  of  afking  many  Qiieftions ;  and 
therefore  Providence  hath  well  appointed,  that  their  Grandfa- 
ther or  their  Grandmother  are  now  in  an  Humour  to  anfwer 
them  all,  and  to  fupply  them  with  a  Store  of  ufeful  Obferva- 
tions which  they  vnant,  nay,  which  they  want  to  hear  over  and 
over  again,  which   they  want  to  have  inculcated  a  thoufand 
times,   and  which,  without  this  Afliftance,  would  acquire  a 
Courfe  of  Years  to  acquire  for  themfelves.  So  that  the  Humour 
of  Talkativenefs,  which  is  commonly  thought  fo  troublefome 
in  old  People,  hath  its  Ufe,  and  is  mod  excellently  appointed 
by  Almighty  God.   But  fay  it  were  not;  the  Children,  in  bear-^ 
ing  with  it,  do  but  barely  return  their  Parents  what  they  long 
fince  owed  them.     In  the  next  place,  the  Strength  of  the  old 
Parents  fails  them,  and  they  cannot  walk  without  a  Support  ; 
but  fure,  you  will  not  let  them  want* one  !   How  many  Years 
did  they  bear  you   in  therr  Arms  ?   How  many  more  did  they 
!«ajd  you  where  you  would  be,  and  faved  you  from  Falling  and 
m  Danger?    And   will    you  now  fufTer  tho&old  Limbs  to 
totter  and  fall  to  the  Earth,  which  fo  often  fupportcd  and  faved 
yours  when  they  were  weak  and  tender,  and  unable  to  fupport 
!  fave  themfelves  ?  Certainly  you  will  not,  you  cannot  at 
•  e  be  gtlilty  of  fo  much  Cruelty  and  Ingratitude.     Jn  the  lair. 
the  Under  ft  arid  ing  of  the  old  Parents  begins  to  fail,  and 

the 
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the  Strength  of  their  Minds  doth  not  long  outlive  the  Strength 
of  their  Bodies,  but  decays  gradually  till  they  become  a<*ain 
Children  ;  their  Teeth  fall,  and  their  Tongues  faulter,  and 
they  are  once  more  Infants,  and  are  now  confined  to  their 
'  Beds,  as  they  were  at  firft  to  their  Cradles.  This  is  the  laft 
Stage  of  Lrfe;  and  here  they  demand  all  that  Care  and  Com- 
panion, and  Tendernefs  at  your  Hands,  when  they  are  juft 
going  out  of  the  World,  which  you  called  for  at  theirs  when 
you  firft  came  into  it. 


LESSON    II. 
The  Folly  o/PRIDE. 

IF  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human  Nature  appear 
ridiculous  to  Beings  of  fuperior  Faculties,  it  muft  be 
Pride.  They  know  fo  well  the  Vanity  of  thofe  imaginary  Per- 
fections that  fwell  the  Heart  of  Man,  ami  of  thofe  little  fuper- 
numerary  Advantages,  whether  in  Birth,  Fortune,  or  Title, 
which  one  Man  enjoys  above  another,  that  it  muft  certainly 
very  much  aftonifh,  if  it  does  not  very  much  divert  them,  when 
they  fee  a  Mortal  puffed  up,  and  valuing  himfelf  above  his 
Neighbours  on  any  of  thefe  Accounts,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
is  obnoxious  to  all  the  common  Calamities  of  the  Species.  To 
fet  this  Thought  in  its  true  Light,  we  will  fancy,  if  you  pleafe, 
that  yonder  Mole-hill  is  inhabited  by  reafonable  Creatures,  and 
that  every  Pifmire  (his  Shape  and  Way  of  Life  excepted)  is  en- 
dowed with  human  Pa/lions.  How  fhould  we  fmile  to  hear  one 
give  us  an  Account  of  the  Pedigrees,  Diftinctions,  and  Titles 
that  reign  among  them ! — Obferve  how  the  whole  Swarm  di- 
.vides  and  makes  way  for  the  Pifmire  that  paiTes  through  them  ! 
You  muft  underftand  he  is  an  Emmet  of  Quality,  and  has  bet- 
ter Blood  in  his  Veins  than  any  Pifmire  in  the  Mole-hill. 
Don't  you  fee  how  fenfible  he  is  of  it,  how  flow  he  marches 
forward,  how  the  whole  Rabble  of  Ants  keep  their  Diftance? 
— Here  yoif  may  obferve  one  placed  upon  a  little  Eminence, 
and  looking  down  on  a  low  Row  of  Labourers.  He  is  the 
richeft  Infect  on  this  Side  the  Hillock,  he  has  a  Walk  of  half 
a  Yard  in  Length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  in  Breadth  ;  he 
keeps  a  hundred  menial  Servants,  and  has  at  leaft  fifteen  Bar- 
ley- corns  in  his  Granary.     He  is  now  chiding  an4  beflaving 
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the  Emmet  that  ftands  before  him,  and  who,  for  all  that  w 
can  difcover,  is  as  good  an  Emmet  as  himfelf. 

But  here  comes  an  Infect  of  Figure  !  Don't  you  take  notice 
of  a  little  white  Straw  that  he  carries    in  his  Mouth  ?  That 
Straw,  you  muft  underftand,  he  would  not  part  with  for  the 
longer*  Tracl:  about  the  Mole-hill  ;  did  you  but  know  what  he 
has  undergone  to  purchafe  it !  See,  the  Ants  of  all  Qualities  and 
Conditions  fwarm  about  him  ;  lhould  this  Straw  drop  out  cf  his 
Mouth,  you  would  fee  all  this  numerous  Circle  of  Attendants 
follow  the  next  that  took  it  up,  and  leave  the  difcarded  Infect, 
or  run  over  his  Back  to  come  at  his  Succeflbr. — If  now  you 
have  a  mind  to  fee  all  the  Ladies  of  the  Mole-hill,  obferve  firfr. 
the  Pifmire  that  liftens  to  the  Emmet  on  her  Left-hand,  at  the 
fame  time  that  fhe  feems  to  turn  her  Head  away  from  him.  He 
tells  this  poor  Infe&  that  (he  is  a  Goddefs,  that  her  Eyes  are 
brighter  than  the  Sun,  that  Life  and  Death  are  at  her  Difpofal, 
She  believes  him,  and  give  herfelf  a  thoufand  little  Airs  upon 
it. — Mark  the  Vanity  of  the  Pifmire  on  your  Left-hand  !   (he 
can  fcarce  crawl  with  Age,  but  you  muft  know  (he  values  her- 
ielf  upon  her  Birth,  and,  if  you  mind,  fpurns  at  every  one  that 
comes  within  her  Reach,     The  little  nimble  Coquette  that  is 
running  along  by  the  Side  of  her  is  a  Wit;  fhe  has  broke  many 
a  Pifmire's  Heart ;  do  but  obferve  what  a  Drove  of  Lovers  are 
running  after  her. — We  will  here  finifli  the  imaginary  Scene; 
but  firft  of  all,  to  draw  the  Parallel  clofer,  will  fuppofe,  if  you 
pleafe,  that  Death  comes  down  upcn  the  Mole  hill  in  the  Shape 
of  a  Cock-Sparrow,  who  picks   up  without   Piftin&ion  the 
Pifmire  of  Quality  and  his  Flatterers,  the  Pifmire  of  Subftance 
and  his  Day-Labourers,  the  White-Straw  Officer  and  his  Sy- 
cophants, with  all  the  QoddefTes,  Wits,  and  Beauties  of  the 
Mole-hill. 

May  we  not  imagine,  that  Beings  of  fuperior  Natures  and 
Perfections  regard  all  the  Inftances  of  Pride  and  Vanity  a- 
mong  our  own  Species  in  the  fame  kind  of  View,  when  they 
take  a  Survey  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Earth  ?  Or,  in  the 
Lanjniajje  of  an  ingenious  French  Poet,  thofe  Pifmires  that 
people  this  Heap  of  Dirt  which  human  Vanity  has  divide*! 
i' nto  Climates  and  Regions  ? 
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LESSON    III, 
On    CONVERSATION. 

SOCIETY  fubfifts  amongft  Men  by  a  mutual  Con- 
munication  of  their  Thoughts  to  each  other.  Words, 
Looks,  Gefture,  and  different  Tones  of  Voice,  are  the 
Means  of  that  Communication.  I  fpealc,  and  in  an  Inftant 
my  ideas  and  Sentiments  are  communicated  to  the  Pcrfon 
who  hears  me;  my  whole  Soul  in  a  manner  partes  into  his. 
This  Communication  of  my  Thoughts  is  again  the  Occa- 
sion of  others  in  him,  which  he  communicates  to  me  in  his 
turn.  Hence  arifes  one  of  the  mod  lively  of  our  Pleafures ; 
by  this  means  too  we  enlarge  our  Knowledge,  and  this  re- 
ciprocal Commerce  is  the  principal  Source  of  our  intellectual 
Wealth. 

The  firft  Rule  with  regard  to  Converfation  is,  to  obferve 
all  the  Laws  of  Politenefs  in  it.  This  Rule  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  indifpenfable.  It  is  not  in  every  one's  Power  per- 
haps to  have  fine  Parts,  fay  witty  Things,  or  tell  a  Storv 
agreeably  ;  but  every  Man  may  be  polite,  if  he  pleafes,  as 
leaft  to  a  certain  Degree.  Politenefs  has  infinitely  more 
Power  to  make  a  Perfon  be  loved,  and  his  Company  fought 
after,  than  the  moft  extraordinary  Parts  or  Attainments  he 
can  be  Mailer  of.  Thefe  fcarce  ever  fail  of  exciting  Envy, 
and  Envy  has  always  fome  Ill-will  in  it.  If  you  would  be 
efteemed,  make  yourfelf  be  loved  ;  we  always  efteem  the  Per- 
fon we  love  more  than  he  deferves,  and  the  Perfon  we  do  not 
love,  as  little  as  ever  we  can  j  nay,  we  do  all  we  can  to  de~ 
fpife  him,  and  commonly  fucceed  in  it. 

Great  Talents  for  Converfation  require  to  be  accompanied 
with  great  Politenefs  ;  he  who  eclipfes  others,  owes  them  great 
Civilities ;  and,  whatever  a  miftaken  Vanity  may  tell  us,  it 
is  better  to  pleafe  in  Converfation  than  Xojhine  in  it. 

Another  general  Rule  in  Converfation  is,  to  conform 
yourfelf  to  the  Tafte,  Character,  and  prefent  Humour  of 
the  Perfons  you  converfe  with.  This  Rule  is  a  Confequence 
of  the  foregoing ;  Politenefs  dictates  it,  but  it  requires  a 
large  Fund  of  Good-nature  and  Complaifance  to  obferve  it ; 
not  but  that  a  Perfon  muft  follow  his  Talent  in  Converfa- 
tion ;  do  not  force  Nature,  no  one  ever  did  it  with  Suc^ 
cefs.  If  you  have  not  a  Talent  for  Humour,  or  Raillery,  or 
Story- telling,  never  attempt  them.      Contain  yourfelf  alfo 
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within  the  Bounds  of  what  you  know,  and  never  talk  upon 
Things  you  are  ignorant  of,  unlefs  it  be  with  a  View  to  in- 
form yourfelf.  A  Perfon  cannot  fail  in  the  Obfervance  of 
this  Rule,  without  making  himfelf  ridiculous ;  and  yet  how 
often  do  we  fee  it  tranfgreffed  !  Some  who  on  War  or  Politics 
could  talk  very  well,  will  be  perpetually  haranguing  on  Works 
of  Genius  and  the  Belles  Lettres  ;  others  who  are  capable  of 
Reafoning,  and  would  make  a  Figure  in  grave  Difcourfe,  will 
yet  conftantly  aim  at  Humour  and  Pleafantry,  though  with  the 
word:  Grace  imaginable.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  a  Man  of 
.Merit  fometimes  appear  like  a  Coxcomb,  and  hear  a  Man  of 
Genius  talk  like  a  Fool. 

Avoid  Difputes  as  much  as  poflible.     In  order  to  appear 
cafy  and  well-bred  in  Gonverfation,  you  may  affure  yourfelf 
it  requires  more  Wit,  as  well  as  more  Good-humour,  to  im- 
prove,   than  to  contradict    the  Notions   of  another;    but  if 
you  are  at  any  time  obliged  to  enter  on  an   Argument,  give 
your  Reafons  with   the   utmoft  Coolnefs  and   Modefty,  two 
Things  which   fcarce  ever  fail  of  making   an  Impremon  on 
the    Hearers,     Befides,    if  you   are  neither  dogmatical,    nor 
fhew  either   by  your  Actions  or  Words  that  you  are  full  of 
•yourfelf,  all   will   the  more  heartily  rejoice  at  your  Victory; 
nay,  fhould  you  be   pinched   in   your  Argument,  you   may 
make  your  Retreat  with  a  very  good  Grace ;  you  were  never 
pofitive,  and  are  now  glad  to  be  better  informed.     This  has 
made   fome  approve  the  Socratical  Way  of  Reafoning,  where, 
while  you  fcarce  affirm  any  thing,  you  can  hardly  be  caught 
in  an  Abfurdity ;  and  though  pollibly  you  are  endeavouring 
to  bring  over  another  to  your  Opinion,  which  is  firmly  fixed, 
you  Teem  only  to  defire  Information  from  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  Temper,  which  is  fo  difficult,  and 
yet  fo  neceflary  to  preferve,  you  may  pleafe  to  confider,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unjuft  or  ridiculous,  than  to  be  angry 
with  another  becaufe  he  is  not  of  your  Opinion.  The  In- 
tereft,  Education,  and  Means  by  which  Men  attain  their 
knowledge,  are  fo  very  different,  that  it  is  impomble  they 
fhould  all  think  alike,  and  he  has  at  leaft  as  much  Reafon 
to  be  angry  with  you,  as  you  with  him.  Sometimes,  to  keep 
yourfelf  cool,  it  may  be  of  Service  to  afk  yourfelf  fairly, 
what  might  have  been  your  Opinion,  had  you  all  the  Biaffes 
qf  Education  and  Intereft  your  Adverfary  may  pombly  have  ? 
But  if  you  contend  for  the  Honour  of  Victory  alone,  you 
may  lay  down  this  as  an  infallible  Maxim,  that  you  cannot 
make  a  more  falfe  Step,  or  give  your  Antagonift  a  greater 
Advantage  oyer  you,  than  by  falling  into  a  Paflion. 

When 
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When  an  Argument  is  over,  how  many  weighty  Rcafons 
does  a  Man  recoiled,  which  his  Heat  and  Violence  made  him 
utterly  forget  ? 

It  is  yet  more  abfurd  to  be  angry  with  a  Man  becaufe  he 
does  not  apprehend  the  Force  of  your  Reafons,  or  gives  weak 
ones  of  his  own.  If  you  argue  for  Reputation,  this  makes 
your  Victory  the  eafier  ;  he  is  certainly  in  all  refpects  an 
Object  of  your  Pity,  rather  than  Anger:  and  if  he  cannot 
comprehend  what  you  do,  you  ought  to  thank  Nature  for 
her  Favours,  who  has  given  you  fo  much  the  clearer  Under- 
ftanding. 

You  may  pleafe  to  add  this  Confederation,  that  among 
your  Equals  no  one  values  your  Anger,  which  only  preys 
upon  its  Matter  ;  and  perhaps  you  may  find  it  not  very  confift- 
ent  either  with  Prudence  or  your  Eafe  to  punifh  yourfelf 
whenever  you  meet  with  a  Fool  or  a  Knave. 

Laftly,  if  you  propofe  to  yourfelf  the  true  End  of  Argu- 
ment, which  is  Information,  it  may  be  a  feafonable  Check  to 
your  Pailion  ;  for  if  you  fearch  purely  after  Truth,  it  will  be 
almoft  indifferent  to  you  where  you  find  it.  I  cannot  in  this 
Place  omit  an  Obfervation  which  I  have  often  made,  namely, 
that  nothing  procures  a  Man  more  Efteem  and  lefs  Envy 
from  the  whole  Company,  than  if  he  chufes  the  Part  of 
Moderator,  without  engaging  directly  on  either  Side-  in  a 
Difpute.  This  gives  him  the  Character  of  impartial  ;  fur- 
nifties  him  with  an  Opportunity  of  fifting  Things  to  the  Bot- 
tom, of  (hewing  his  Judgement,  and  of  fometimes  making 
handfome  Compliments  to  each  of  the  contending  Parties.  I 
ihall  clofe  this  Subject  with  giving  you  one  Caution  :  When 
you  have  gained  a  Victory,  do  not  pufh  it  too  far ;  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  tp  let  the  Company  and  your  Adverfary  fee  it  is  in  your 
Power,  but  that  you  are  too  generous  to  make  ufe  of  it. 


LESSON     IV. 

On  the  fame  Subjeff. 

THE  Faculty  of  interchanging  our  Thoughts  with  one 
another,  or  what  we  exprefs  by  the  Word  Conver- 
fation,  has  always  been  reprefented  by  moral  Writers  as  one 
of  the  nobleft  Privileges  of  Reafon,  and  which  more  parti- 
cularly fets  Mankind  above  the  Brute  Part  of  the  Creation. 

Though 
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Though  nothing  fo  much  gains  upon  the  Affections  as  this 
Extempore  Eloquence,  which  we  have  conftantly  Occafion  for, 
and  are  obliged  to  pra&ife  every  Day,  we  very  rarely  meet 
with  any  who  excel  in  it. 

The  Converfation  of  moft  Men  is  difagreeable,  not  fo 
much  for  want  of  Wit  and  Learning,  as  of  Good- breeding 
and  Difcretion. 

If  you  refolve  to  pleafe,  never  fpeak  to  gratify  any  par- 
ticular Vanity  or  Paffion  of  your  own,  but  always  with  a 
Defign  either  to  divert  or  inform  the  Company.  A  Man 
who  only  aims  at  one  of  thefe,  is  always  eafy  in  his  Dif- 
courfe  ;  he  is  never  out  of  Humour  at  being  interrupted,  be- 
caufe  he  confiders  that  thofe  who  hear  him  are  the  beft 
Judges,  whether  what  he  was  faying  could  either  divert  or 
inform  them. 

A  modeft  Pcrfon  feldom  fails  to  gain  the  Good- will  of 
tliofe  he  converts  with  ;  becaufe  nobody  envies  a  Man  who 
docs  not  appear  to  be  pleafed  with  himfelf. 

We  mould  talk:  extremely  little  of  ourfelves.  Indeed 
what  can  we  fay  ?  It  would  be  as  imprudent  to  difcover  our 
Faults,  as  ridiculous  to  count  over  our  fancied  Virtues. 
Our  private  and  domcftic  Affairs  are  no  lefs  improper  to  be 
introduced  into  Converfation.  What  does  it  concern  the 
Companv  how  many  Horfes  you  keep  in  your  Stables  ?  or 
whether  your  Servant  is  moft  Knave  or  Fool  ? 

A  Man  may  equally  affront  the  Company  he  is  in,  by 
engroiilng  all  the  Talk,  or  obferving  a  contemptuous  Si- 
lence. 

Before  you  tell  a  Story,  it  may  be  generally  not  amifs  to 
draw  a  ihort  Character,  and  give  the  Company  a  true  Idea, 
of  the  principal  Perfons  concerned  in  it  ;  the  Beauty  of 
moft  Things  conllfting  not  fo  much  in  their  being  faid  or 
done,  as  in  their  being  faid  or  done  by  fuch  a  particular 
Perfon,  or  on  fuch  a  particular  Occafion. 

Notwithftancling  all  the  Advantages  of  Youth,  few  young 
People  pleafe  in  Converfation  ;  the  Reafon  is,  that  Want  of 
Experience  makes  them  pofitive,  and  what  they  fay  is  ra.- 
ther  with  a  Defign  to  pleafe  themfelves  than  any  one  elfe. 

It  is  certain,  that  Age  itfelf  mould  make  many  Things  pafs 
well  enough,  which  would  have  been  laughed  at  in  the 
Mouth  of  one  much  younger. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  infupportable  to  Men  of 
Senfe,  than  an  empty  formal  Man,  who  fpeaks  in  Proverbs, 
and  decides  all  Controverfies  with  a  fhort  Sentence.  This 
Piece  of  Stupidity  is  the  more  infufferablc,  as  it  puts  on 
the  Air  of  Wifdom,  A 
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A  prudent  Man  will  avoid  talking  much  of  any  particular 
Science  for  which  he  is  remarkably  famous.  There  is  not 
methinks  an  handfomer  Thing  faid  of  Mr.  Cowley  in  his 
whole  Life,  than  that  none  but  his  intimate  Friends  ever  dif- 
covered  he  was  a  great  Poet  by  his  Difcourfe.  Befides  the 
Decency  of  this  Rule,  it  is  certainly  founded  in  good  Policy. 
A  Man  who  talks  of  any  thing  he  is  already  famous  for,  has 
little  to  get,  but  a  great  deal  to  lofe,  I  might  add,  that  he 
who  is  fometimes  filent  on  a  Subject  where  every-one  is  fatis- 
fied  he  could  fpeak  well,  will  often  be  thought  no  lefs  know-, 
ing  in  other  Matters  where  perhaps  he  is  wholly  ignorant. 

Whenever  you  commend,  add  your  Reafons  for  doing  fo; 
it  is  this  which  diftinguifhes  the  Approbation  of  a  Man  of 
Senfe  from  the  Flattery  of  Sycophants  and  Admiration  of 
Fools, 

Raillery  is  no  longer  agreeable  than  while  the  whole  Com- 
pany is  pleafed  with  it.  I  would  leaft  of  all  be  underftood 
to  except  the  Perfon  raillied. 

Though  Good-humour,  Senfe,  and  Difcretion  feldom  fail 
to  make  a  Man  agreeable,  it  may  be  no  ill  Policy  fometimes 
to  prepare  yourfelf  in  a  particular  Manner  for  Converfation, 
by  looking  a  little  farther  than  your  Neighbours  into  what- 
ever is  become  a  reigning  Subject.  If  our  Armres  are  be- 
fieging  a  Place  of  Importance  abroad,  or  our  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons debating  a  Bill  of  Confequence  at  home,  you  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  heard  with  Pleafure,  if  you  have  nicely 
informed  yourfelf  of  the  Strength,  Situation,  and  Hiftory  of 
the  firft,  or  of  the  Reafons  for  and  againft  the  latter.  It 
will  have  the  fame  Effect,  if,  when  any  fingle  Perfon  begins 
to  make  a  Noife  in  the  World,  you  can  learn  fome  of  the 
fmalleft  Accidents  in  his  Life  or  Converfation,  which,  though 
they  are  too  fine  for  the  Obfervation  of  the  Vulgar,  give 
more  Satisfaction  to  Men  of  Senfe  (as  they  are  the  beft 
Opening  to  a  real  Character)  than  the  Recital  of  his  moil 
glaring  Actions.  I  know  but  one  ill  Confequence  to  be 
feared  from  this  Method,  namely,  that  coming  full  charged 
into  Company,  you  fhould  refolve  to  unload,  whether  an 
handfome  Opportunity  offers  itfelf  or  no. 

Though  the  afking  of  Queftions  may  plead  for  itfelf  the 
fpecious  Name  of  Modefty,  and  a  Defire  of  Information, 
it  affords  little  Pleafure  to  the  reft  of  the  Company,  who  are 
not  troubled  with  the  fame  Doubts;  befides  which,  he  who 
afks  a  Queftion  would  do  well  to  confider  that  he  lies  wholly 
at  the  Mercy  of  another  before  he  receives  an  Anfwer. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  filly  than  the  Pleafure  fome  Pet>ple  take 
in  what  they  call  f peaking  their  Minds.  A  Man  of  this 
Make  will  fay  a  rude  Thing  for  the  mere  Pleafure  of  faying 
it;  when  an  oppofite  Behaviour,  full  as  innocent,  might 
have  preferved  his  Friend  or  made  his  Fortune. 

It  is  not  impofiible  for  a  Man  to  form  to  himfelf  as  exqui- 
fite  a  Pleafure  in  complying  with  the  Humour  and  Sentiments 
of  others,  as  of  bringing  others  over  to  his  own ;  fince  it  is 
the  certain  Sign  of  a  fuperior  Genius,  that  can  take  and 
become  whatever  Drefs  it  pleafes. 

I  mail  only  add,  that,  befides  what  I  have  here  faid,  there 
is  fomething  that  can  never  be  learnt,  but  in  the  Company 
of  the  Polite.  The  Virtues  of  Men  are  catching  as  well  as 
their  Vices,  and  your  own  Obfervations  added  to  thefe  will 
foon  difcover  what  it  is  that  commands  Attention  in  one 
Man,  and  makes  you  tired  and  difpleafed  with  the  Difcourfe 
of  another. 
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LESSON     V. 
On      P    0    E    T   R    r. 

THOUGH  Invention  be  the  Mother  of  Poetry,  yet  this 
Child  is,  like  all  others,  born  naked,  and  muft  be  nou- 
rifhed  with  Care,  cloathed  with  Exa&nefs  and  Elegance, 
educated  with  Induftry,  inflrucled  with  Art,  improved  by 
Application,  corrected  with  Severity,  and  accomplifhed  with 
Labour  and  with  Time,  before  it  arrives  at  any  great  Per- 
fection or  Growth.  'Tis  certain  that  no  Compofition  re- 
quires fo  many  feveral  Ingredients,  or  of  more  different 
Sorts  than  this;  nor  that,  to  excel  in  any  Qualities,  there  are 
neceflary  (o  many  Gifts  of  Nature,  and  fo  many  Improve- 
mentsof  Learning  and  of  Art.  For  there  mull  be  an  uni- 
verfal  Genius,  of  great  Compafs  as  well  as  .great  Elevation. 
There  mull  be  a  fprightly  Imagination  or  Fancy,  fertile  in  a 
thoufand  Productions,  ranging  over  infinite  Ground,  piercing 
into  every  Corner,  and  by  the  Light  of  that  true  poetical 
Fire  difcovering  a  thoufand  little  Bodies  or  Images  in  the 
World,  and  Similitudes  among  them,  unfeen  to  common 
Eyes,  and  which  could  not  be  difcovcrcd  without  the  Rays  of 
that  Sun.  Befides  the  Heat  of  Invention  and  Livelinefs  of 
Wit,  there  muft  be  the  Coldncfs  of  good  Senfc,  and  Sourid- 
!  nefs 
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nefs  of  Judgement,  to  diftinguifh  between  Things  and  Con- 
ceptions, which  at  firft  Sight,  or  upon  fhort  Glance,  feem 
alike  ;  to  chufe  among  infinite  Productions  of  Wit  and  Fancy, 
which  are  worth  preferving  and  cultivating,  and  which  are 
better  ftifled  in  the  Birth,  or  thrown  away  when  they  are  born, 
as  not  worth  bringing  up. 

Without  the  Forces  of  Wit,  nil  Poetry  is  flat  and  languifh- 
ing  ;  without  the  Succours  of  Judgement,  'tis  wild  and  ex- 
travagant. The  true  Wonder  of  Poefy  is,  that  fuch  Con- 
traries muft  meet  to  compofe  it;  a  Genius  both  penetrating 
and  folid  ;  in  Expreflion  both  Delicacy  and  Force;  and  the 
Frame  or  Fabric  of  a  true  Poem  muft  have  fornething  both 
fublirne  and  juft,  amazing  and  agreeable.  There  muft  be  a 
great  Agitation  of  Mind  to  invent,  a  great  Calm  to  judge 
and  correct;  there  muft  be  upon  the  fame  Tree,  and  at  the 
fame  Time,  both  Flower  and  Fruit.  To  work  up  this 
Metal  into  exquifite  Figure,  there  muft  be  employed  the 
Fire,  the  ChifTel,  and  the  File.  There  muft  be  a  general 
Knowledge  both  of  Nature  and  of  Arts ;  and,  to  go  the  loweft 
that  can  be,  there  are  required  Genius,  Judgement,  and  Ap- 
plication; for  without  this  laft  all  the  reft  will  not  ferve 
Turn,  and  none  ever  was  a  great  Poet  that  applied  himfelf 
much  to  any  thing  elfe. 

LESSON      VI, 
A    VISION. 

WHATEVER  Induftry  and  Eagernefs  the  modern 
Difcoverers  have  fhewn  for  the  Knowledge  of  new 
Countries,  there  yet  remains  an  ample  Field  in  the  Crea- 
tion, to  which  they  are  utter  Strangers,  and  which  all  the 
Methods  of  Travelling  hitherto  invented  will  never  bring 
them  acquainted  with.  Of  this  I  can  give  a  very  particular 
Inftance,  in  an  Accident  which  lately  happened  to  me.  As 
I  was,  on  the  6th  of  this  Inftant,  walking  with  my 
Eyes  caft  upwards,  I  fell  into  a  Reflection  on  the  vaik 
Tracts  of  Air  which  appeared  before  me  as  uninhabited. 
And  wherefore,  faid  I  to  myM(f  fnould  all  this  Space  ba 
created?  Can  it  only  be  for  an  odd  Bird  to  fly  through,  as 
now  and  then  a  Man  pafies  a  Defert?  Or  are  there  alio 
Kingdoms,  with  their  particular  Polities  and  People,  of  a 
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Species  which  we  know  nothing  of,  ordained  to  live  in  it  ? 
— It  was  in  this  manner  I  continued  my  Thought,  when 
my  Feet  forfook  the  Level,  and  I  was  infenbly  mounted  in 
the  Air,  till  I  arrived  at  a  Footing  as  firm  and  level  as 
what  I  had  left.  But  with  what  Surprize  did  I  find  myfelf 
among  Creatures  diftinft  from  us  in  Shape  and  Cuftoms ! 
The  Inhabitants  are  of  a  fmall  Stature,  below  thofe  which 
Hiftory  defcribes  for  Pigmies;  the  tailed  of  them  exceed 
not  fourteen  or  fifteen  Inches,  and  the  leaft  hardly  three. 
This  Difference  proceeds  only  from  their  Growth  before 
they  are  brought  to  Light ;  for  after  we  never  obferve  them 
to  grew,  unlefs  it  pleafe  their  Parents,  who  have  this  un- 
common Method  of  enabling  them  :  They  recall  them  to 
the  Womb,  where  having  been  for  fome  time,  they  receive 
an  Addition  to  their  Bulk,  then  go  back  to  their  Houfes,  and 
continue  at  a  Stand  as  they  did  before.  The  Experiment  has 
been  often  tried  with  Succefs,  but  fome  have  fuffered  extremely 
by  undergoing  it. 

Their  Skins  are  like  the  ancient  Britons,  all  drawn  over 
with  Variety  of  Figures;  the  Colour  made  ufe  of  for  this 
End  is  generally  black.  I  have  indeed  obferved,  in  fome  of 
the  Religious  and  Lawyers  of  this  Country,  Red  here  and 
there  intermingled,  though  not  fo  commonly  of  late.  They 
tell  me  too,  they  often  ufed  to  paint  with  all  Colours;  and 
I  vifited  two  or  three  of  the  old  Inhabitants,  who  were 
adorned  in  that  Fafhion :  But  this  is  now  difufed,  fince  the 
new  Inventions  by  which  the  Ufe  of  a  black  Fountain  that 
belongs  to  that  Country  is  rendered  more  ufeful  and  fer- 
viceable. 

The  Cloaths  in  which  they  go  clad  are  the  Skins  of  Beafts, 
worn  by  fome  plain,  by  others  with  Figures  wrought  upon 
them.  Gold  rs  alfo  made  ufe  of  by  fome,  to  beautify  their 
Apparel  ;  but  very  feldom  Silver,  unlets  as  Buckles  are  by 
us  for  fattening  the  Garments  before.  I  have  feen  fome 
of  them  go  like  Seamen  in  thin  blue  Shirts;  others  like  In- 
diansy  in  a  party-coloured  loofe  kind  of  Apparel ;  and  others, 
who  they  told  me  were  the  Politicians  of  the  Country,  go 
about  (hirk  naked. 

The  Manner  of  drefling  them  is  this:  At  firft  when  they 
C^mc  into  the  World  they  have  a  Suit  given  them,  which  if 
it  do  not  fit  exactly,  is  not,  as  with  us,  fitted  up  again,  but 
the  Children  are  in  a  cruel  Manner  cut  and  fqueezed  to  bring 
them  to  its  Proportion.  Yet  this  they  fcem  not  much  to 
J,  provided  their  principal  Parts  arc  not  aftc&ed.  When 
the  Drcis  is  thus  fettled  on  them,  they   arc  clad  for  Life,  it 

being 
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being  feldom  their  Cuftom  to  alter  it,  or  put  it  off:  In  fhort, 
they  live  in  it  Night  and  Day,  and  wear  it  to  Rags  rather  than 
part  with  it,  being  fure  of  the  fame  Torture,  and  a  greater 
Danger,  if  they  fhould  be  dreffed  a  fecondTime.  I  have  farther 
taken  Notice,  that  they  delight  to  go  open-breaded,  mod  of 
them  lhewing  their  Bofoms  fpeckled.     Some  Lawyers  indeed 
wear  them  quite  white,  perhaps  for  Diftindtion-fake,  or  to  be 
known  ataDiftance;  but  the  fineft  Shew  is  among  the  Beaux 
and  Ladies,  who  mightily  affect  fomething  of  Gold  both  be- 
fore and  behind  them.     Food  I  never  faw  them  eat,  they  be- 
ing a  People,  who,  as  I  have  obferved,  live  in  Air.     Their 
Houfes  are  all  fingle  and   high,  having  no  back  Rooms,  but 
frequently  feven  or  eight  Stories,  which  are  all  feparate  Houfes 
above  one  another.     They  have  one  Gate  to  their  City,  and 
generally  no  Doors  to  their  Houfes;  tho' I  have  fometimes 
feen  them  have   particular  Doors,  and  even  made  of  Glafs, 
where  the  Inhabitants  have  been  obferved  to  fland  many  Days, 
that  their  fine  Apparel  may  be  feen  through  them.     If  at  any 
time  they  lie  down,  which  they  do  when  they  come  from  their 
Habitations,  as  if  coming  abroad  were  their  greateft  Fatigue, 
they  will  lie  together  in  Heaps  without  receiving  Hurt ;  tho' 
the  foundeft  Sleep  they  get  is  when  they  can  have  Duft  enough 
to  cover  them  over.     The  Females  amongft  them  are  but  fewy 
nothing  being  there  produced  by  a  Marriage  of  Sexes.     The 
Males  are  of  a  different  Strength  or  Endowment  of  Parts,  fomc 
having  Knowledge  in  an  extreme  Degree,  and   others  none 
at  all,  yet  at  the  fame  time  they  are  mighty  willing  to  inftruct 
others.     Their  Names   (for  as  many  as  would  difeover  them 
to  me)  I  obferved  to  be  the  very  fame  as  ours  are  upon  Earth  ; 
I  met  a  few  who  made  theirs  a  Myftery,.  but  why  I  am  yet  to* 
learn.   They  are  fo  communicative,  that  they  will  tell  all  the 
Knowledge  they  boaft,  if  a  Stranger  apply  himfelf  to  their 
Converfation  :  And  this  may  be  worth  his  while,  if  he  con- 
fiders  that  all  Languages,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  are  profeffed 
amongft  them.     I  think  I  may  fay  it  without  Vanity,  that  I 
knew  a  certain  Talifman,  with  proper  Figures  and  Characters 
infcribed,  whereby  their  greateft   People  may  be  charmed, 
brought  to  refide  with  a  Man,  and  ferve  him  like  a  Familiar 
in  the  Conduct  of  Life. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  fighting  amongft  them  ;  but 
their  Controverfies  are  determined  by  Words,  wherein  they 
feldom  own  themfelves  conquered,  yet  proceed  no  farther 
than  two  or  three  Replies :  Perhaps  indeed  two  others  take 
up  their  Neighbour's  Quarrel,  but  then  they  defift  too  after 
the  fame  manner  j  fometimes,,  however,  Blows  have  enfued 

upon 
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upon  their  Account,  tho'  not  amongft  them:  In  fuch  a  Cafe 
they  have  defcended  to  infpire  Mankind  with  their  Sentiments, 
and  chofen  Champions  from  among  us  in  order  to  decide  it. 

The  Time  or"  their  Life  is  very  different;  fome  die  as  foon  as 
born,  and  others  in  their  Youth;  fome  get  a  new  Lcafe,  by 
their  entering  into  the  Womb  again  ;  and  if  any  weather  out 
to  a  hundred  Years,  they  generally  live  on  to  an  extreme  Age: 
After  which  it  is  remarkable,  that,  inftead  of  growing  weaker 
as  we  do  by  Time,  they  increafe  in  Strength,  and  become  at 
laft  fo  confirmed  in  Health,  that  it  is  the  Opinion  of  their 
Country  they  never  can  ptrifh  while  the  World  remains. 

The  SickneiTes  which  may  take  them  off,  befides  what  hap- 
pens from  their  natural  Weakncfs  of  Body,  are  of  different 
Sorts.  One  is  Over-moifture,  which,  affecting  their  Manfions, 
makes  them  lofe  their  Complexions,  become  deformed,  and 
rot  away  infenfibly :  This  is  often  obviated  by  their  not  keep- 
ing too  much  within  Doors.  Another  is  the  Worms,  whieh 
prey  upon  th  ir  Bowels.  If  they  be  maimed  by  Accidents, 
ihey  become,  like  us,  fo  far  ufelefs,  and  that  will  fome  time  or 
other  be  the  Occafion  of  their  Ruin.  However,  they  perifh 
by  thefe  means  only  in  Appearance,  and  like  Spirits  who  vanifh 
in  one  Place  to  be  fecn  in  another.  But  as  Men  die  of  Paf- 
fions,  foDifefteem  is  what  the  mofr.  nearly  touches  them;  then 
they  withdraw  into  Holes  and  Corners,  and  confume  away 
in  Darknefs.  Or  if  they  are  kept  alive  a  few  Days  by  the 
Force  of  Spices,  it  is  but  a  fhort  Reprieve  from  their  perifli- 
ing  to  Eternity  without  any  Honour;  but  that,  inftead  of  a 
Burial,  a  fmall  Pyre  of  Parte  mould  be  erccled  over  them,  while 
they,  like  the  ancient  Romans^   are  reduced  to  Allies. 
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LESSON    VII. 
i  The  Pitture  cf  a  Good  Man. 

HE  makes  the  Tntereft  of  Mankind,  in  a  manner,  his 
own  ;  and  has  a  tender  and  affectionate  Concern  for 
their  Welfare.  He  cannot  think  himfelf  happy,  whatever  his 
Poffeflions  and  Enjoyments  are,  while  he  fees  others  miserable. 
His  Wealth  and  Affluence  delight  him  chiefly  as  the  Poor  and 
Indigent  are  the  better  for  it;  and  the  grcateff.  Charm  of  Pro- 
fperity  is  the  Opportunity  it  affords  of  relieving  his  Fellow- 
Creatures,  and  of  being  more  extenfively  ufefui.  He  thinks  he 
has  difcharged  but  the  ieajl  Part  of  his  Duty,  when  he  has  done 
Jlricl  Juflice  to  all  j  and  therefore  the  communicating  Advice 
and  Comfort,  Afliftance  and  Support,  according  to  the  various 
Exigencies  of  thofe  with  whom  he  converfes,  is  his  conftant 
Endeavour,  and  moft  pleafing  Entertainment.  In  the  ftrong 
and  elegant  Language  of  Job,  He  is  Eyes  to  the  Blind,  and 
Feet  to  the  Lame  ;  he  deliver etb  the  Poor  that  cry,  and  the 
Father  lefs,  and  him  that  hath  none  to  help  him\  the  Blejfwg  of 
him  that  is  ready  to  perijh  cometh  upon  him,  and  he  caujeth  the 
Widow's  Heart  to  fing  for  Joy.  And  that  he  may  pradtiie  the 
more  large  and  generous  Charity,  he  retrenches  ufelefs  Pomp 
and  Extravagance  ;  and,  by  a  regular  and  prudent  Manage- 
ment, conftantly  provides  for  the  Relief  of  the  Necefikous  ; 
efteeming  this  a  much  more  fublime  and  noble  Gratifica- 
tion, than  the  idle  Amufements  and  Gallantries  of  a  vain  and 
luxurious  Age. 

He  not  only  takes  all  Occafions  that  prefent  themfelves  of 
doing  Good,  but  feeks  for  Opportunities  to  be  ufefui  ;  it  is 
Part  of  the  ftated  Employment  and  Bufinefs  of  his  Life,  He 
contrives  and  ftudies  which  way  he  may  be  moft  ferviceabie 
to  his  Fellow-Creatures,  and  what  that  particular  Talent  is 
with  which  he  is  entrufted  for  the  Good  of  Mankind.  If  it  be 
Power,  he  protects  and  encourages  Virtue  by  his  Authority 
and  Influence,  is  the  Patron  of  Liberty,  and  vindicates  the 
Caufe  of  oppreffed  Innocence,  If  Riches,  he  is  rich  in  good 
Works,  ready  to  diftribute,  willing  to  communicate.  If  Know- 
ledge,  he  counts  it  his  higheft  Pleafure  to  inftrucT:  the  Ignorant, 
and  adminifter  proper  Direction  and  Comfort  in  perplexing  and 
difficult  Circumftances  ;  and  to  defend  the  Caufe  of  Religion, 
and  reprefent  it  in  a  iuft  and  amiable  Light,  And  to  nothing 
'   V©L.  I,  '  P  of 
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of  this  does  he  want  to  befolicited;  but  his  generous  Heart  Is 
always  ready,  and  ftrongly  difpofed,  for  beneficent Defigns  and 
Actions.  You  cannot  lay  a  greater  Obligation  upon  him,  than 
by  propofing  Ways  in  which  he  may  be  ufeful,  or  enlarge  his 
Sphere  of  Ufefulnefs ;  for  this  is  the  Point  in  which  all  his 
Views,  all  his  Satisfaction,  center* 

Add  to  this,  that  he  is  inclined  to  abate  of  his  Right,  when 
infifting  too  ftrictly  upon  it  may  have  the  Appearance  of  Harfh- 
refs  and  Severity;  and  has  fuch  a  fhong  Senfe  of  Benevolence, 
fuch  an  exalted  Spirit  of  Humanity  and  Companion,  that  no 
Considerations  of  private  Intereft^  no  Difference  of  Nation  or 
religious  Profejfton,  can  reftrain  ;  and  which  the  greatejl  Inju- 
ries cannot  bear  down  and  extinguifh.  He  aims  that  his  Good  - 
nefs  may  be  as  diffufive  as  poflible,  and  as  much  like  that  of  the 
univerDl  Parent,  the  eternal  Fountain  of  Good,  who  fupports, 
enlivens,  and  recreates  the  whole  Creation  ;  and  therefore,  as 
he  is  generous  in  all  his  Defigns,  he  is  very  fearful  of  difoblig- 
ing  any  either  by  Word  or  Action;  and  endeavours  in  his 
whole  Conduct  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  ufeful  to  all  :  Being 
candid  in  his  Cenfures,  praftifing  to  his  Inferiors  the  molt  en- 
dearing Conddcenfion,  and  carefully  avoiding  Morofenefs,  and 
every  thing  that  has  the  Appearance  of  Infolence  or  Contempt. 
Finally,  to  conclude  the  Sketch  of  this  moft  beautiful  and  ho- 
nourable Character,  the  good  Man  is  unwearied  in  his  Endea- 
vours to  promote  the  Happinefs  of  others  ;  the  Ardor  of  his 
Benevolence  is  not  cooled,  though  he  meets  with  ungrateful 
Returns ;  the  Trouble  and  Expence  of  the  Service  do  not  dif- 
couragc  him;  nay,  he  is  ready  to  give  up  all  private  Confidera- 
tions  for  the  fake  of  the  public  Welfare,  and  even  to  facrifkp 
Life  itfclf  when  the  Good  of  the  World  requires  it. 
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LESSON    VIII. 

Tlje  Duty  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  Wisdom,  and  the 
Ufe  and  Importance  of  it. 

WISDOM  is  of  itfelf  delegable  and  fatisfactory.     ft 
is  like  Light,  pleafant  to  behold,  carting  a  fprightly 
Luftre  and  diffufing  a  benign  Influence  all  about;  difplay- 
ing  Objects  in  their  due  Shapes,  Poftures,  Magnitudes,   and 
Colours;  difpelling  the   Darknefs    of  Ignorance,  feathering 
the  Mifts  of  Doubt,  and   driving  away  the    Spectres  of  de- 
lufive  Fancy;  difcovering  Obftacles,  fecuring  the   Progrefs, 
and   making  the  PafTages   of  Life   clear,  open,  and  pleafant. 
Wifdom   begets  in   us   a  Hope  of  Succefs  in    our  Actions, 
and  is   ufuallv  attended  therewith.     Now  what  is  more  de- 
licious    than  Hope?  What  more  fatisfactory   than   Succefs? 
And  he  that  aims   at  a  good  End,  and  knows  he  ufes  pro- 
per Means  to  attain  it,  why  fhould  he  defpair  of  Succefs  ? 
fince  Effects   naturally  follow  their  Caufes,  and  the  Divine 
Providence  is   wont  to  afford   its   Concurrence  to  fuch  Pro- 
ceedings ?  Wifdom    makes    all    the  Troubles,    Griefs,  and 
Pains  incident  to  Life,  whether  cafual  Adverfities,  or  natu- 
ral Afflictions,  eafy  and  fupportable,   by  rightly  valuing  the 
Importance,    and   moderating   the  Influences    of   them.     It 
fuffers  not  bufy  Fancy  to  alter  the  Nature,  amplify  the  De- 
gree, or  extend  the  Duration  of  them,  by  reprefenting  them 
more  fad,  heavy,  and   remedilefs  than   they  truly  are.     Be- 
fides  that   it  confers    a  Felicity  and   Dexterity    in   Action, 
which  is  a  very  pleafant  and  commodious  Quality.     To  do 
Things  with  Difficulty   and  Struggling  dijfheartens   a  Man, 
quells  his  Courage,  blunts  the  Edge  of    his  Refolution,  ren- 
ders him  fluggifh  and  averfe  from  Buftnefs,  tho'  apprehended 
never   fo  neceffary  and  of  great  Moment.     Thefe  Obftmc- 
tions  Wifdom  removes,  facilitating  Operations,  by  directing 
the  Intention  to  Ends   poflible  and   attainable,  by  fuggefting 
fit  Means  and  Inftruments  to  work  by,  by  contriving  right 
Methods  and  Courfes  of  Procefs;  the  Mind  by  it  being  ftored 
with  Variety  of  good  Principles,  fure  Rujes,  and  happy  Ex- 
pedients, repofed  in  the  Memory,  and  ready  upon  all  Occa- 
fions  to  be  produced  and  employed  in  Practice.     Wifdom  be- 
gets a  found,  healthful,  and  harmonious  Complexion  of  the 
Soul*  difpoGtig  us  with  Judgement  to  diftingui-fli,  and  with 
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Pleafure  to  rehfh,  favoury  and  wholfome  Things,  but  not  to 
naufeate  and  reject  iuch  as  are  ungrateful  and  noxious  to  us  ; 
whence  to  the  ^oul  proceeds  all  that   Comfort,  Joy,  and  Vi- 
gour, which    refult  to  the   Body  from  a    good  Conftitution 
and  perfect  Health.     Wifdom   acquaints   us   with  ourfelves, 
our  own  Temper  and  Conftitution,  our  Propenfions  and  Paf- 
fions,  our    Habitudes  and  Capacities  ;  a  Thing  not  only  of 
mighty  Advantage,  but  of  infinite  Pleafure   and  Content   to 
us.     No  Man  in  the  World  lefs  knows  a  Fool  than  himfelf. 
He  hath  wonderful  Conceits  of  his  own  Qualities  and  Facul- 
ties ;   he   affects   Commendations   incompetent  to   him,  and 
foars    at    Employments    furpafling    his    Ability    to   manage. 
No  Comedy  can  reprefent  a  Miftake  more  odd  and  ridiculous 
than  his;   for  what  he  wanders,  itares,  snd   hunts  after,  but 
never  can  find  or  difcern,  is  himfelf.      Wifdom  procures  and 
preierves  a  con  ft  ant  Favour   and  fair  Refpecf  of  Men,  pur- 
chafes  a  good  Name,  and  upholds  Reputation  in  the  World; 
which  Things  are  naturally  defirable,    and  commodious    in 
Life.      The  compofed  Frame  of  Mind,   uniform  and  comely 
Demeanour,    compliant   and   inoffenfive    Conversion,     fair 
and  punctual  Dealing,  confiderate  Motions  and  dextrous  Ad- 
dreffei  of  wife   Men,  naturally   beget  Efteem   and  Affection 
in  thofe  that  obferve  them:   Whereas  Folly  is  freak ifh  and 
humourous,  impertinent  and  obltrepcrous,   inconftant  and  in- 
cbnflftent,   peeviih  and  exceptious,  and  confequently  trouble- 
fome  to  Society,  and   productive  of  Ave r Hon  and   Dtfrefpecr. 
Wifdom  inftrudb  us  to  examine,  compare,  and  rightly  to  va- 
lue, the  Objects  that  court  our  Affections,  and  challenge  our 
Care;  and  thereby  regulates  our  PaiTions,  and  moderates  our 
Fndeavoyrs,  which   begets  a  pleafant  Serenity  and    peaceful 
Tranquillity  of  Mind.      For  when,   being  deluded  with  f<.lfc 
Shews,    and    relying    upon    ill-grounded   Prefumprions,  wc 
highly  efteem  and   eagerly  puifue  Things  of  little  Worth   m 
themielves,  us   we  pioftitute  our   Affections,  mif-fpend   our 
Time,  and  lofe  our  Labour;  fo  the  Event  not  anfwering  our 
Expedition,  cur  Minds  thereby  are  confounded,  difturbed, 
and  diitempered,     Wifdcm  difcovcrs  our  Relations,  Duties, 
and  Concernments,    in    refpeel   of   others  with    whom  we 
converfcj  dulinguifhes  the  Circumftances,  limits  the  Mea- 
fures,  determines    the    Modes,    appoints   the   fit    Seafon   of 
Lion j    thus  preferring    Decorum  and  Order,  the  Parents  of 
JVace;  and    preventing   Confujion^    the  Mother  of   Iniquity, 
Strife,   and   Difquiet.     In   Fine,  Wifdom  acquaints   us  with 
the  Nature  and    Reafon  of  true  Religion,  and  perfuades    ;;s 
to  the  Practice  oi  it;  teacbej   m  wherein  it  cohfifts,  and 
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what  it  requires,  the  Miftake  of  which  produceth  daily  fo 
many  Mifchicfs  in  the  World.  It  fhews  that  it  confifteth  not 
in  fair  Profeffions,  but  in  real  Practice  ;  not  in  a  pertinacious 
Adherence  to  any  Seel:  or  Party,  but  in  a  fincere  Love  of 
Goodnefs,  and  Diflike  of  Naughtinefs,  where-ever  difcover- 
ing  itfelf ;  not  in  harfh  Cenfuring  and  virulently  Inveighing 
againft  others,  but  in  carefully  Amending  our  own  Ways ; 
not  in  a  vain  Oftentation  of  outward  Performances,  but  in  an 
inward  Goodnefs  of  Mind,  exerting  itfelf  in  Works  of  true 
Devotion  and  Charity  ;  not  in  a  nice  Orthodoxy,  or  politic 
Subjection  of  eur  Judgements  to  the  peremptory  Dictates  of 
Men,  but  in  a  fincere  Love  of  Truth,  in  a  hearty  Approba- 
tion of  Compliance  and  Doctrines  fundamentally  good,  and 
necelTary  to  be  believed. 


LESSON    IX. 

A  View    of  the    different  Climes  and  Regions  of  the 

Earth. 

HO  W    oblique   and  faintly  looks   the   Sun  on  yonder 
Climates,    far  removed   from  him  !    How  tedious  are 
the  Winters  there  !     How  deep  the   Horrors  of  the  Night, 
and  how  uncomfortable  even  the  Light  of  the  Day  !  The 
freezing  Winds  employ  their  fierceft  Breath,    yet  are  not 
fpent  with   blowing.     The  Sea,  which   elfewhere  is   fcarce 
confined  within  its   Limits,  lies   here   immured   in  Walls  of 
Cryftal.     The   Snow  covers  the  Hills,  and   almoft  fills  the 
loweft  Vallies.     How  wide  and  deep  it  lies,  incumbent  o'er 
the  Plains,  hiding  the  fluggifh  Rivers,  the  Shrubs  and  Trees, 
the  Dens  of  Beafts,    and   Manfions  of  diftrefs'd  and  feeble 
Men  ! — See  !  where  they  lie  confined,  hardly  fecure  againft 
the  raging  Cold,    or  the  Attacks  of  the  wild  Beafts,  now 
Mailers  of  the  wafted  Field,  and  forced   by  Hunger  out  of 
the  naked  Woods. — Yet  not  difheartened   (fuch  is  the  Force 
of  human  Breafts);  but  thus  provided  for  by  Art  and  Pru- 
dence,   the  kind  compenfating  Gifts  of  Heaven,    Men  and 
their  Herds  may  wait  for  a  Releafe.     For  at  length  the  Sun, 
approaching,  melts  the  Snow,  fets  longing  Men   at  Liberty, 
and  affords  them  Means  and  Time  to  make  Provifion  againft 
the   next  Return  of  Cold.     It   breaks  the  icy  Fetters  of  the 
Main,  where  the  vaft  Sea-Monfters  pierce  thro*  floating  Iflands, 
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with   Arms  which  can  withftand  the  cryftal   Rock  :    whilft 
others,  who  of  themfelves  feem  great  as  Ifiands,  are  by  their    ; 
Bulk  alone  arm'd  againft  all  but  Man,  whofe  Superiority  over    < 
Creatures   of  fuch  ftupendous  Size  and   Force  fliould  make* 
him  mindful  of  his  Privilege  of  Reafon,  and  force  him  humbly  * 
to  adore  the  great  Compofer  of  thefe  wondrous  Frames,  and. - 
Author  of  his  own  fuperior  Wifdom. 

But  leaving  thefe  dull  Climates,  fo  little  favoured  by  the 
Sun,  for  thole  happier  Regions  on  which  he  looks  moft 
kindly,  making  perpetual  Summer  ;  how  great  an  Alteration 
do  we  find!  His  purer  Light  confounds  weak-fighted  Mor- 
tals ;  pierced  by  his  fcorching  Beams,  fcarce  can  they  tread 
the  glowing  Ground.  The  Air  they  breathe  cannot  enough 
abate  the  Fire  which  burns  within  their  panting  Breafts. 
Their  Bodies  melt ;  overcome  and  fainting,  they  feek  the 
Shade,  and  wait  the  cool  Refrefhments  of  the  Night.  Yet 
oft  the  bounteous  Creator  bellows  other  Refrefhments  ;  he 
calls  a  Veil  of  Clouds  before  them,  and  raifes  gentle  Gales  ; 
favoured  by  which,  the  Men  and  Beads  purfue  their  Labours  j 
and  Plants,  refrefhed  by  Dews  and  Showers,  can  gladly  bear 
the  warmefl  Sun-beams. 

And  here  the  varying  Scene  opens  to  new  Wonders.     We 
fee  a  Country  rich  with  Gems,  but  richer  with  the  fragrant 
Spices  it  affords.     How  gravely  move  the  largeft  of  Land- 
Creatures  on  the  Banks  of  this   fair  River !  How  ponderous 
are   their  Arms,  and  vafi:   their  Strength,  with  Courage  and 
a  Senfe  fuperior  to  the  other  Beafts  !  yet  are  they  tamed  by 
Mankind,  and   brought  even  to  fight  their  Battles,  rather  as 
Allies   and  Confederates  than  as  Slaves.     But  let  us  turn  our 
Eyes  towards  thefe  (mailer  and  more  curious  ObjecTs,  the 
numerous  and  devouring  Infects  on  the  Trees  in  thefe  wide 
Plains :  How  finning,  ftrong,  and  lading  are  the  fubtleThreads 
fpun  from  their  artful  Mouths !  Who  befide  the  All-wife  has 
taught  them  to  compofe  the  beautiful  foft  Shells,  in  which, 
rcclufe  and   buried,  yet  fiill  alive,  they  undergo  fuch  a  fur- 
prifing  Change,  when  not  deftroyed  by  Men,  whocloath  and 
adorn  themfelves   with  the  Labours  and  Lives  of  thofe  weak 
Creatures,  and  are  proud  of  wearing  fuch  inglorious  Spoils  ? 
How  fumptuoufly-apparelled,  gay,  and  fplendid,  are  all  the 
various   Infects  which  feed  on  the  other  Plants  of  this  warm 
Region  !   How  beautiful  the  Plants  themfelves  in  all  their  va- 
rious Growths,    from  the  triumphant  Palm    down   to  the 
humble  Mofs  ! 

Now    may   we   fee    that  happy  Country  where  precious 
Gems  and  Bahama  flow  from  Trees,  and  Nature  yields  her 
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mod  delicious  Fruits.  How  tame  and  tractable,  how  pa- 
tient of  Labour  and  of  Thirft,  are  thofe  large  Creatures, 
who,  lifting  up  their  lofty  Heads,  go  led  and  loaden  thro* 
thofe  dry  and  barren  Places  !  Their  Shape  and  Temper  fhew 
them  framed  by  Nature  to  fubmit  to  Man,  and  fitted  for  his 
Service;  who  from  hence  ought  to  be  more  fenfib'e  of  his 
Wants,  and  of  the  divine  Bounty  thus  fupplying  therm 

But  fee !  not  far  from  us  that  fertileft  of  Lands,  watered 
and  fed  by  a  friendly  generous  Stream,  which,  ere  it  enters 
the  Sea,  divides  itfelf  into  many  Branches,  to  difpenfe  more 
equally  the  rich  and  nitrous  Manure  it  bellows  fo  kindly 
and  in  due  Time  on  the  adjacent  Plains* — Fair  Image  of 
that  fruitful  and  exuberant  Nature^  who  with  a  Flood  of 
Bounty  blefTes  all  Things,  and,  Parent-like,  out  of  her  many 
Breafts  fends  the  nutritious  Draught  in  various  Streams  to 
her  rejoicing  Offspring! — Innumerable  are  the  dubious  Forms 
and  unknown  Species  which  drink  the  flimy  Current;  whe- 
ther they  are  fuch  as,  leaving  the  fcorched  Deferts,  fatiate 
here  their  ardent  Thirft,  and,  prcmifcuoufly  engendering,  be- 
get a  monftrous  Race;  or  whether,  as  it  is  laid,  by  the  Sun's 
genial  Head  a£five  on  the  fermenting  Ooze,  new  Forms  are 
generated,  and  iflue  from  the  River's  fertile  Bed. — See  there 
the  noted  Tyrant  of  the  Flood,  and  Terror  of  its  Borders! 
when,  fuddeniy  difplaying  his  horrid  Form,  the  amphibious 
Ravager  invades  the  Land,  quitting  his  watry  Den,  and  from 
the  Deep  emerging,  with  hideous  Rufh  fweeps  o'er  the 
trembling  Plain.  The  Natives  from  afar  behold  with  Won- 
der the  enormous  Bulk,  fprung  from  fo  fmall  an  Egg<  With 
Horror  they  relate  the  Monfter's  Nature,  cruel  and  deceitful ; 
how  he,  with  dire  Hypocrify  and  falfe  Tears,  beguiles  the 
Simple-hearted;  and,  infpiringTendernefs  and  kindCompaf- 
fion,  kills  with  pious  Fraud. — Sad  Emblem  of  that  fpiritual 
Plague,  dire  Superftition  !  Native  of  this  Soil,  where  firft 
Religion  grew  unfociable,  and  among  different  Worfhipers 
bred  mutual  Hatred  and  Abhorrence  of  each  other's  Temples  1 
The  Infection  /preads ;  and  Nations  now,  profane  one  to  ano- 
ther, war  fiercer,  and  in  Religion's  Caufe  forget  Humanity ; 
whilft  favage  Zeal,  with  meek  and  pious  Semblance,  works 
dreadful  MafTacre,  and  for  Heaven's  Sake  (horrid  Pretence!) 
makes  defolate  the  Earth. 

Here  let  us  leave  thefe  Monfters  (glad  if  we  could  here 
confine  them),  and,  detefting  the  dire  prolific  Soil,  fly  to  the 
vaft  Deferts  of  thefe  Parts.  All  ghaftly  and  hideous  as  they 
appear,  they  want  not  their  peculiar  Beauties.  The  Wild- 
nefs  pleafes,  we  feem  to  Jive  alone  with  Nature:  We  view 
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her  in  her  inmoft  RecefTes,  and  contemplate  her  with  morff 
Delight  in  thefe  original  Wilds  than  in  the  artificial  Laby- 
rinths and  feigned  Wilderneftes  of  the  Palace.  The  Objects 
of  the  Place,  the  fcaly  Serpents,  the  favage  Beads,  and  poi- 
fonous  Infects,  how  terrible  foever,  or  how  contrary  to  hu- 
man Nature,  are  beauteous  in  themfelves,  and  fit  to  raife  our 
Thoughts  in  Admiration  of  that  divine  Wifdom,  fo  far  fupe- 
rior  to  cur  fhort  Views.  Unable  to  declare  the  Ufe  and  Ser- 
vice of  all  Things  in  this  Univerfe,  we  are  yet  aflured  of  the 
Perfection  of  all,  and  of  the  Juftice  of  that  Oeconomy  to 
which  all  Things  are  fubfervient ;  and  in  refpect  of  which, 
Things  feemingly  deformed  are  amiable,  Diforder  becomes  re- 
gular, Corruption  vvholfome,  and  Poifons  (fuch  as  thefe  we 
have  ieen)  prove  healing  and  beneficial. 

but  behold  !  thro'  a  vaft  Tract  of  Sky  before  us  the 
mighty  Atlas  rears  his  lofty  Head,  covered  with  Snow  above 
the  Clouds.  Beneath  the  Mountain's  Foot,  the  rocky  Coun- 
try rifes  into  Hills,  a  proper  Balis  of  the  ponderous  Mafs 
above j  where  huge  embodied  Rocks  lie  piled  on  one  an- 
other, and  feem  to  prop  the  high  Arch  of  Heaven. — See  \ 
with  what  trembling  Steps  poor  Mankind  tread  the  narrow 
Brink  of  the  deep  Precipices  !  From  whence  with  giddy  Hor- 
ror they  look  down,  miftrufting  even  the  Ground  which 
bears  them,  whilft  they  hear  the  hollow  Sound  of  Torrents 
underneath,  and  fee  the  Ruin  of  the  impending  Rock,  with 
falling  Trees  which  hang  with  their  Roots  upwards,  and 
feem  to  draw  more  Ruin  after  them.  Here  thoughtlefs  Men, 
feized  wiih  the  Newnefs  of  fuch  Objects,  become  thoughtful, 
and  willingly  contemplate  the  inceflant  Changes  of  this 
Earth's  Surface.  They  fee,  as  in  one  Inftant,  the  Revolu- 
tions of  paft  Ages,  the  fleeting  Forms  of  Things,  and  the 
Decay  even  of  this  our  Globe;  whofe  Youth  and  firft  For- 
mation they  confider,  whilft  the  apparent  Soil  and  irreparable 
Breaches  of  the  wafted  Mountain  fhew  them  the  World 
itfelf  only  as  a  noble  Ruin,  and  make  them  think  of  its  ap- 
proaching Period But   here,  mid-way    the  Mountain,  a 

ipacious  Border  of  thick  Wood  harbours  our  wearied  Tra- 
vellers, who  now  are  come  among  the  ever-green  and  lofty 
Pines,  the  Firs  and  noble  Cedars,  whofe  towering  Heads 
feem  endlefs  in  the  Sky,  the  reft  of  the  Trees  appearing  only 
Shrubs  befide  them.  And  here  a  different  Horror  feizes  our 
flickered  Travellers,  when  they  fee  the  Day  diminifhed  by 
the  deep  Shades  of  the  vaft  Wood,  which,  doling  thick  above, 
fprcads  Darkncfs  and  eternal  Night  below.  The  faint  and 
gloomy  Light  looks  horrid  as  the  bhade  itfelf ;  and  the  pro- 
found 
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found  Stillnefs  of  thefe  Places  impofes  Silence  upon  Men, 
ftruck  with  the  hoarfe  Echoings  of  every  Sound  within  the 
roacious  Caverns  of  the  Wood.  Here  Space  aftonifhes  ;  Si- 
lence itfelf  feems  pregnant,  whilft  an  unknown  Force  works 
on  the  Mind,  and  dubious  Objects  move  the  wakeful  Senfe. 
Myfterious  Voices  are  either  heard  or  fancied,  and  various 
Forms  of  Deity  feem  to  prefent  themfelves,  and  appear  more 
manifeft  in  thefe  facred  Sylvan  Scenes ;  fuch  as  of  old  gave 
rife  to  Temples,  and  favoured  the  Religion  of  the  ancient 
World.  Even  we  ourfelves,  who  in  plain  Characters  may 
read  Divinity  from  fo  many  bright  Parts  of  the  Earth,  chufe 
rather  thefe  obfcurer  Places  to  fpell  out  that  myfterious  Being, 
which  to  our  weak  Eyes  appears  at  beft  under  a  Veil  of 
Cloud. 


LESSON    X. 

On    II  A  P  P  I  N  E  S  S. 

OHappinefs!  our  Being's  End  and  Aim! 
Good,  Pleafure,  Eafe,  Content !  whate'er  thy  Name: 
That  Something,  which  ftill  prompts  th'  eternal  Sigh  -, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die: 
Which  (till  fo  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies  ; 
O'erlook'd,  feen  double,  by  the  Fool — and  Wife. 
Plant  of  Celeftial  Seed!  if  dropt  below, 
Say  in  what  mortal  Soil  thou  deign'ft  to  grow  ? 
Fair-opening  to  fome  Court's  propitious  Shrine? 
Or  deep  with  Diamonds  in  the  flaming  Mine? 
Twin'd  with  the  Wreaths  Parnaffian  Laurels  yield? 

Or  reap  in  Iron  Harvefts  of  the  Field? 

Afk  of  the  Learn'd  the  Way,  the  Learn'd  are  blind: 
Th-is  bids  to  ferve,  and  That  to  fhun  Mankind. 
Some  place  the  Blifs  in  Action,  fome  in  Eafe  ; 
Thofe  call  it  Pleafure,  and  Contentment  Thefe. — 
Take  Nature's  Path,  and  mad  Opinions  leave j 
All  States  can  reach  it,  and  all  Heads  conceive: 
Obvious  her  Goods,  in  no  Extreme  they  dwell, 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well  j 
And  mourn  our  various  Portions  as  we  pleafe, 
Equal  is  ccmmcn  Senfe,  and  common  Eafe. — '< — 

Order 
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Order  is  Heaven's  firft  Law,  and  this  confeft, 
Some  are,  and  muft  be,  greater  than  the  reft, 
More  rich,  more  wife  ;   but  who  infers  from  hence, 
That  fuch  are  happier,  (hocks  all  common  Senfe. — 
Know,  all  the  Good  that  Individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  Mankind  ; 
Reafon's  whole  Pleafures,  all  the  Joys  of  Senfe, 
Lie  in  three  Words,  Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 


LESSON     XL 
V*    JUGGLE  R. 

A    FABLE. 

A  Juggler  long  through  all  the  Town 
Had  rais'd  his  Fortune  and  Renown ; 
You'd  think  (fo  far  his  Art  defcends) 
The  Devil  at  his  Finger's  Ends. 
Vice  heard  his  Fame,  fhe  read  his  Bill ; 
Convinc'd  of  his  inferior  Skill, 
She  fought  his  Booth,  and  from  the  Croud 
Defy'd  the  Man  of  Art  aloud. 

Is  this  then  he  fo  fam'd  for  Slight  ? 
Can  this  flow  Bungler  cheat  your  Sight? 
Dares  he  with  me  difpute  the  Prize? 
1  leave  it  to  impartial  Eyes. 
Provok'd,  the  Juggler  cry'd,  'Tisdone: 
In  Science  I  fubmit  to  none. 
Thus  faid,  the  Cups  and  Balls  he  play'd 
By  turns;  this  here,  that  there  convey 'd; 
The  Cards,  obedient  to  his  Words, 
Arc  by  a  Fillip  turn'd  to  Birds; 
His  little  Boxes  change  the  Grain, 
Trick  after  Trick  deludes  the  Train. 
He  fhakes  his  Bag,  he  (hows  all  fair, 
His  Fingers  fpread,  and  nothing  there; 
Then  bids  it  rain  with  Show'rs  of  Gold, 
And  now  his  Iv'ry  Eggs  are  told; 
But  when  from  thence  the  Hen  he  draws, 
Amaz'd  Spectator;,  him  applaufe.  Vice 
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Vice  now  ftept  forth,  and  took  the  Place, 

With  all  the  Forms  of  his  Grimace, 

This  magic  Looking-glafs,  fhe  cries, 

There,  hand  it  round,  will  charm  your  Eyes. 

Each  eager  Eye  the  Sight  defiYd, 

And  ev'ry  Man  himfelf  admir'd. 

Next,  to  the  Senator  addreffing, 

See  this  Bank-note;  obferve  the  Bleffing. 

Breathe  on  the  Bill. — Heigh,  pafs — 'tis  gone! 

Upon  his  Lips  a  Padlock  (hone. 

A  fecond  Puff  the  Magic  broke, 

The  Padlock  vanifh'd,  and  he  fpoke. 

Twelve  Bottles  rang'd  upon  the  Board, 

All  full,  with  heady  Liquor  ftor'd, 

By  clean  Conveyance  disappear, 

And  now  two  bloody  Swords  are  there. 

A  Purfe  fhe  to  a  Thief  expos'd  : 

At  once  his  ready  Fingers  clos'd  ; 

He  opes  his  Fift,  the  Treafure's  fled, 

He  fees  a  Halter  in  its  Stead. 

She  bids  Ambition  hold  a  Wand, 

He  grafps  a  Hatchet  in  his  Hand. 

A  Box  of  Charity  fhe  fhows ; 

Blow  here,  and  a  Churchwarden  blows' : 

'Tis  vanifh'd  with  Conveyance  neat, 

And  on  the  Table  fmokes  a  Treat. 

She  (hakes  the  Dice,  the  Board  fhe  knocks, 

And  from  all  Pockets  fills  her  Box. 

She  next  a  meagre  Rake  addrefs'd; 

This  Piclure  fee;  her  Shape,  her  Breaft! 

What  Youth,  and  what  inviting  Eyes ! 

Hold  her,  and  have  her. — With  Surprize, 

His  Hand  expos'd  a  Box  of  Pills ; 

And  a  loud  Laugh  proclaim'd  his  Ills. 

A  Counter,  in  a  Mifer's  Hand, 

Grew  twenty  Guineas  at  Command  ; 

She  bids  his  Heir  the  Sum  retain, 

And  'tis  a  Counter  now  again.        . 

A  Guinea  with  her  Touch  you  fee 

Take  ev'ry  Shape  but  Charity ; 

And  not  one  Thing,  you  faw  or  drew, 

But  chang'd  from  what  was  firfr.  in  View. 

The  Juggler  now  in  Grief  of  Heart, 
With  this  Submifiion,  own'd  her  Art, 

4  ««  Can 
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**  Can  I  fuch  matchlefs  Slight  withftand  ? 
•*  How  Practice  hath  improv'd  your  Hand ! 
<c  But  now  and  then  I  cheat  the  Throng; 
"  You  ev'ry  Day,  and  all  Day  long." 

LESSON     XII. 
On    MU  S  I  C  K. 

DEfcend,  ye  Nine!  defcend  and  fing; 
The  breathing  Inftruments  infpire. 
Wake  into  Voice  each  iilent  String, 
And  fweep  the  founding  Lyre ! 
In  a  fadly-pleafing  Strain 
Let  the  warbling  Lute  complain: 

Let  the  loud  Trumpet  found, 

Till  the  Roofs  all  around 

The  fhrill  Echoes  rebound  : 
While  in  more  lengthen'd  Notes  and  flow, 
The  deep,  majeftic,  folemn  Organs  blow. 
Hark!  the  Numbers  foft  and  clear, 
Gently  Heal  upon  the  Ear  ; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rife, 
And  fill  with  fpreading  Sounds  the  Skies  ; 
Exulting  in  Triumph  now  fwell  the  bold  Notes, 
In  broken  Air,  trembling,  the  wild  Mufic  floats ; 

Till  by  Degrees,  remote  and  fmall, 
The  Strains  decay, 
And  melt  away, 

In  a  dying,  dying  Fall. 

LESSON    XIII. 
T/jc    RURAL    LIFE. 


o 


U  knew  he  but  his  Happinefs,  of  Men 
The  happieft  he,   who,   far  from  public  Rage, 

Deep 
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Deep  in  the  Vale,  with  a  choice  Few  retir'd, 

Drinks  the  pure  Pleafures  of  a  Rural  Life  ! 

What  tho'  the  Dome  be  wanting,   whofe  proud  Gate 

Each  Morning  vomits  out  the  fneaking  Crowd 

Of  Flatterers  falfe,  and  in  their  Turns  abus'd  ? 

(Vile  Intercourfe  !)  What  tho'  the  glittering  Robe 

Of  every  Hue  reflected  Light  can  give, 

Or  floating  loofe,  or  ftifFwith  mazy  Gold, 

(The  Pride  and  Gaze  of  Fools  !)  opprefs  him  not  ? 

What  tho',  from  utmoft  Land  and  Sea  purveyed, 

For  him  each  rarer  tributary  Life 

Bleeds  not,  and  his  infatiate  Table  heaps 

With  Luxury  and  Death  ?   What  tho'  his  Bowl 

Flames  not  with  coftly  Juice;  nor,   funk  in  Beds 

Oft  of  gay  Care,  he  tofTes  out  the  Night, 

Or  melts  the  thoughtlefs  Hours  in  idle  State? 

What  tho'  he  knows  not  thofe  fantaftic  Joys 

That  ftill  amufe  the  Wanton,  ftill  deceive ; 

A  Face  of  Pleafure,  but  a  Heart  of  Pain  ; 

Their  hollow  Moments  undelighted  all  ? 

Sure  Peace  is  his  ;  a  folid  Life,  eftrang'd 

To  Difappointment,  and  fallacious  Hope  : 

Rich  in  Content,  in  Nature's  Bounty  rich, 

In  Herbs  and  Fruits  ;  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 

When  Heaven  defcends  in  Show'rs  ;   or  bends  the  Bough, 

When  Summer  reddens,  and  when  Autumn  beams; 

Or  in  the  Wintry  Glebe  whatever  lies 

Conceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  richeft  Sap  : 

Thefe  are  not  wanting  ;  nor  the  milky  Drove, 

Luxuriant,  fpread  o'er  all  the  lowing  Vale  : 

Nor  bleating  Mountains  ;  nor  the  Chide  of  Streams, 

And  Hum  of  Bees  inviting  Sleep  fincere 

Into  the  guiltlefs  Breaft,  beneath  the  Shade, 

Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  Hay  : 

Nor  aught  befide  of  ProfpecSt,  Grove,  or  Song, 

Dim  Grottos,  gleaming  Lakes,  and  Fountains  clear. 

Here  too  dwells  fimple  Truth  ;  plain  Innocence : 

Unfully'd  Beauty ;  found   unbroken  Youth, 

Patient  of  Labour,  with  a  Little  pleas'd  ; 

Health  ever- blooming  ;  unambitious  Toil; 

Calm  Contemplation,  and  Poetic  Eafe. 
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LESSON    XIV. 

The  Morning  Hymn  c/ADAM  and  E  V  E. 

THESE  are  thy  glorious  Works,  Parent  of  Good  ! 
Almighty  !    1  hine  this  univerfal  Frame, 
Thus  wond'rous  fair;  Thy  felf  how  wond'rous  then  ! 
Unfpeakable  !  who  fitt'ft  above  thefe  Heav'ns, 
To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  feen 
In  thefe  thy  loweft  Works  :  yet  thefe  declare 
Thy  Goodnefs  beyond  Thought,  and  Pow'r  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  beft  can  tell,  ye  Sons  of  Light  ! 
Angels  !   for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  Songs# 
And  choral  Symphonies,  Day  without  Night, 
Circle  His  Throne,  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  Heaven  : 
On  Earth  join  all  ye  Creatures  to  extol 
Him  firft,  liim  laft,  Him  midft,  and  without  End. 
Faireft  of  Stars  !   laft  in  the  Train  of  Night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  Dawn, 
Sure  Pledge  of  Day,  that  crown'ft  the  fmiling  Morn 
With  thy  bright  Circlet,  praife  Him  in  the  Sphere 
While  Day  arifes,  that  fweet  Hour  of  Prime. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  World  both  Eye  and  Soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  Greater;   found  His  Praife 
In  thy  eternal  Courfe,  both  when  thou  climb'rt, 
And  when  high  Noon  haft  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fall'ft. 
Moon  !   that  now  meet'ft  the  orient  Sun,   now  fly'ft 
With  the  fix'd  Stars,  fix'd  in  their  Orb  that  flies; 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  Fires  !   that  move 
In  myftick  Dance  not  without  Song,  refound 
His  Praife,  who  out  of  Darknefs  call'd  up  Light. 
Air,  and  ye  Elements  !  the  eldeft  Birth 
Of  Nature's  Womb,  that  in  Quaternion  run 
Perpetual  Circle  multiform  ;  and  mix, 
And  nourifh  all  Things  :  let  your  ceafelefs  Change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  iT ill  new  Praife. 
Ye  Mills  and  Exhalations  !   that  now  rife 
From  Hill,  or  ftreaming  Lake,  dufky,  or  grey, 
Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fleecy  Skirts  with  Gold, 
in  Honour  to  the  World's  great  Author  rife  : 
Whether  to  deck  with  Clouds  th'  uncolour'd  Sky, 
Of  wet  the  thirfty  Earth  with  falling  Show'rs, 

Rifinfi 
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Rifing,  or  falling,  ftill  advance  His  Praife. 

His  Praife,  ye  Winds  !  that  from  four  Quarters  blow, 

Breathe  foft,  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  Tops,  ye  Pines  ! 

With  every  Plant,  in  Sign  of  Worfhip,  wave. 

Fountains  !  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow,. 

Melodious  Murmurs  !  warbling,  tune  His  Praife  ! 

Join  Voices,  all  ye  living  Souls  !  ye  Birds', 

That  finging  up  to  Heaven-gate  afcend, 

Bear  on  your  Wings,  and  on  your  Notes,  His  Praife ! 

Ye  that  in  Waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  Earth,  and  ftately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ! 

Witnefs  if  I  be  filent,  Morn  or  Ev'n, 

To  Hill,  or  Valley,  Fountain,  or  frefh  Shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  Song,  and  taught  His  Praife* 

Hail,   univerfal  Lord  !   be  bounteous  ftill 

To  give  us  only  Good  :  and  if  the  Night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  Evil,  or  conceal'd, 

Difperfe  it,  as  now  Light  difpels  the  Dark ! 


SECT.    IL      On   SPEAKING. 

IN  thefe  few  LefTons  which  I  have  felected  for  the  Im- 
provement of  your  Reading,  I  have  endeavoured  as  much 
as  was  poflible  to  chufe  fuch  as  contain  good  and  ufeful  Sen- 
timents, and  at  the  fame  time  require  many  different  Man- 
ners of  Reading,  as  in  the  Study  and  Praclice  of  them  we 
have  obferved.  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  forne  Lef- 
fons  for  your  Improvement  in  Speaking,  to  which  a  diftinct 
and  proper  Manner  of  Reading  is  the  beft  Preparative.  I 
thought  it  beft  to  take  the  Speeches  I  would  have  you  make 
ufe  of  from  the  Roman  Hiftory ;  as  it  is  of  all  other  Hiftories 
the  moft  entertaining,  the  moft  interefting,  and  the  moft  ufeful : 
And  I  have  chofen  to  felecl:  thofe  Speeches  from  Mr.  Hooke, 
as  his  Stile  is  generally  allowed  to  be  more  pure  and  elegant 
than  any  other  Roman  Hiftory  in  our  Language.  To  each 
Speech  is  prefixed  a  fhort  Account  of  the  Occafion  on  which, 
it  is  made,  which  will  enable  you  to  enter  the  better  into  the 
Senfe  and  Meaning  of  it,  and  into  the  Spirit  and  Manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  fpoke.  Thefe  fhort  Arguments  mould 
always  be  read  to  thofe  who  are  to  hear  you  before  you  begin 
to  fpeak. 

LESSONS 
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LESSONS    for     SPEAKING. 
LESSON    I. 

Romulus  and  Remus  being  fent  by  their  Grandfather  Numitor 
from  Alba  at  the  Head  of  a  Colony ,  to  feck  a  new  Settlement, 
quarrelled  about  the  Choice  of  a  Spot  where  they  Jhculd  fix,  and 
build  them  a  City ;  Romulus  chafing  Mount  Palatine,  and 
Remus  Mount  Aventine.  Remus  is  faid  to  have  loft  his  Life 
'  in  this  Difpute,  The  City  was  therefore  built  on  Mount  Pa- 
latine, and,  in  Compliment  to  its  Founder,  called  Rome,  /Is 
Romulus  had  not  taken  upon  him  the  chief  Command  of  the 
Colony  for  any  longer  Time  than  while  the  City  was  building, 
he,  as  fion  as  the  IVcrk  was  finijhed,  fubmitted  the  Form  of 
its  future  Government  to  the  Choice  of  the  People,  and,  calling 
the  Citizens  together,  harangued  them  in  IVords  to  this  EffeSt. 

IF  all  the  *  Strength  of  Cities  lay  in  the  Height  of  their 
Ramparts,  or  the  Depth  of  their  Ditches,  we  fhould 
have  great  Reafon  to  be  in  Fear  for  that  which  we  have  now 
bui't.  Are  there  in  reality  any  Walls  too  high  to  be  fcaled 
by  a  valiant  Enemy  ?  And  of  what  Ufe  are  Ramparts  in  in- 
teftinc  Divifions  f  They  may  ferve  for  a  Defence  againft 
judden  incurfions  from  abroad  ;  but  it  is  by  Courage  and 
Prudence  chiefly,  that  the  Invalions  of  Foreign  Enemies  are 
repelled  ;  and  by  Unanimity,  Sobriety,  and  Juftice,  that 
Domeftic  Seditions  are  prevented.  Cities  fortified  by  the 
-,i t^cll  Bulwarks  have  been  often  feen  to  yield  to  Force 
lion  without,  or  to   rumults  from  within.     An  exact   mili- 

4  Rtmt%  properly  fpeaUiog,  fays   Mr.  II. oU.   w.t;  at  Hr.1  but  a  very 

ferry  Village,  whereof  e.m   the   principal   Inhabitants  followed   the;r 

own  PXoogns;  and  until  it  was  rebuilt, after  burning  el'  it  by  the  Cauls, 

did  not  defrrve  the  Name  o(  a  City.     Sueh   were  the  iJeginnings  of 

;.ica!.  of    >bv  Woift  ! 
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tXff  Difcipline,  and  a  fteady  Obfervance  of  Civil  Polity,  are 
the  furefc  barriers  againft  thefe  Evils;  But  there  is  (till  ano- 
ther Point  of  great  Importance  to  be  confidered.  The  Pro- 
fperity  of  fome  rifmg  Colonies,  and  the  fpeedy  Ruin  of 
others,  have  in  great  meafure  been  owing  to  their  Form 
of  Government.  Was  there  but  one  manner  of  ruling  States 
and  Cities  that  could  make  them  happy,  the  Choice  would 
not  be  difficult.  But  I  have  learnt,  that,  of  the  various  Forms 
of  Government  among  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  there 
are  three  which  are  highly  extolled  by  thofe  who  have  ex- 
perienced them  ;  and  yet,  that  no  one  of  thefe  is  in  all  re- 
fpe&s  perfect,  but  each  of  them  has  fome  innate  and  incure- 
able  Defect.  Chufe  you  then  in  what  manner  this  Citv 
fhall  be  governed.  Shall  it  be  by  one  Man  ?  (hall  it  be  by 
a  felect  Number  of  the  wifeft  among  us  I  or  fhall  the  Le- 
giflative  Power  be  in  the  People?  As  for  me,  I  fhall  fubmit 
|  to  whatever  Form  of  Adminiftration  you  fhall  pleafe  to  efra- 
blifh.  As  I  think  myfelf  not  unworthy  to  command,  fo  nei- 
ther am  I  unwilling  to  obey.  Your  having  chofen  me  to  be 
the  Leader  of  this  Colony,  and  your  calling  the  City  after 
my  Name,  are  Honours  fufficient  to  content  me  ;  Honours^ 
of  which,  living  or  dead,  I  can  never  be  deprived. 

LESSON     II. 


Romulus  was  chofen  King  ;  and  Rome  was  governed  by  Kings 
for  upwards  of  240  Years,  till  the  Expulfion  of  Tarqtt  n 
the  2d,  which  was  occafioned  by  his  Sen  Sextus  ravijlnng 
Lucretia,  the  Wife  ^Collatinus,  a  noble  Roman.  Lucre- 
tia,  upon  receiving  this  Injury,  fent  for  her  Hufband,  who 
was  then  in  the  Camp  at  Ardea  with  Tarquin,  and  for  fe- 
deral of  his  Friends,  and,  having  informed  them  of  the  Out- 
rage /he  had  received,  and  engaged  then  to  revenge  it,  fiabb'd 
herfelf  to  the  Heart,  and  dyd  before  them.  The  Romans 
had  long  groarid  ander  the  Tyranny  and  Cruelties  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  were  therefore  glad  to  lay  hold  on  fo  fla- 
grant and  outrageous  an  Jnfult,  to  Jhahe  off  their  Yoke. 
The  famous  Junius  Brutus,  who  for  fome  Reafons  hadmafk'd 
himjelf,  and  concealed  great  Talents  under  the  Appearance  of 
Idiot ifm,  fuddenly  threw  off  his  Difgnife ;  and  going  near  to 
the  dying  Lady,  drew  the  Pcniard  out  of  her  Bofom,  and 
Vol.  I.  £  Jhewing 
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jhewing  it  all  hhody  to   the   Jfjfcmbly,  to  their  great  JjloniJ})~ 
menty  thus  addrejj'cd  them* 

YES,  noble  Lady,  I   fwear   by  this   Blood,  which   was 
once   {o  pure,  and  which  nothing   but  Royal  Villainy 
could  have  polluted,  that   I  will  purfue  Lucius  Tarquinius  the 
Proud,  his  wicked  Wife,  and  their  Children,   with  Fire   and 
Sword  j  nor  will  1  ever  fuller  any  of  that  Family,  or  of  any 
other  whatsoever,  to  be  King  in  Rome:  Ye  Gods,  I  call  you 
to  vvitnefs  this  my  Oath  ! — There,  Romans,  turn    your  Eyes 
to  that  fad  Spectacle — the  Daughter  of  Lucretius,  Collating's 
Wife — fhe  died  by  her  own   Hand,     See  there  a  noble  Lady, 
whom  the  Luft  of  a  Tarquin  reduced  to  the  Neceflity  of  be- 
ing her  own    Executioner,  to  atteft  her  Innocence.     Hofpi- 
tably  entertained  by  her  as  a  Kinfman  of  her  Hufband's,  Sex- 
fas,  the  perfidious  Gueft,  became  her  brutal  Ravifher.     The 
Chafte,  the   generous    Lucretia   could   not  furvive  the  Infult. 
Glorious  Woman  !   But  once  only   treated   as   a   Slave,  fhe 
thought  Life  no  longer  to  be   endured.     Lucretia,  a  Woman, 
difdain'd  a  Life  that  depended  on  a  Tyrant's  Will  ;  and  fhall 
We,  lhall  Men,  with  fuch  an  Example  before  our  Eyes,  and 
after  five  and   twenty  Years  of  ignominious  Servitude,  (hall 
We,  through  a  Fear  of  dying,  defer  one  fingle  Inftant  to  affert 
our  Liberty  ?   No,  Romans,  now  is  the   Time  ;  the   favour- 
able Moment   we  have   fo  long  waited  for  is  come.     Tarquin 
is  not  at  Rome,     The  Patricians  are  at  the  Head  of  the  En- 
terprize.     The  City  is  abundantly  provided  with  Men,  Arms, 
and  all  Things  necelfary.     There  is  nothing  wanting  to  fe- 
curc  the  Succefs,  if  our  own  Courage  does  not  fail  us.     And 
fhall   thofe  Warr'ors,  who  have  ever  been  fo  brave  when  fo- 
reign Enemies  w.re   to  be  fubdued,  or  when  Conquefts  were 
to  be  made  to  gratify  the  Ambition  and   Avarice  of  Tarquin, 
be   then   only  Cowards,  when  they  are  to  deliver  themfelves 
from   Slavery  ?   Some  of  you  arc  perhaps  intimidated   by  the 
Army  which   Tarquin  now  commands.     The  Soldiers,  you 
imagine,  will   take   the  Part  of  their  General.      Banifh  fo 
jjroundlefs  a  Fear.     The  Love  of  Liberty  is   natural   to  all 
Men.     Your  Fellow-Citizens  in   the  Camp  feel  the  Weight 
of  Opprcffion  with  as  quick  a  Senfe  as  you  that  are  in  Rome, 
They  will  as  eagerly  feize  the  Occafion  of  throwing  off  the 
Yoke.     But  let  us  grant  there  may  be  fome  among  them, 
who,  thro*  Balenefs  of  Spirit,  or  a  bad    Education,  will  be 
difpofed  to   favour   the  Tyrant.     7'he   Number  of  thefe  can 
be  but  (n  all,  and    we  have  Means   fufRcient  in  our  Hands  to 
reduce  them  to  Reafon,    They  have  left  us  Hoftages  more 
i  dtar 
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dear  to  them  than  Life.  Their  Wives,  their  Children,  their 
Fathers,  their  Mothers,  are  here  in  the  Citji  Courage,  Ro- 
mans, the  Gods  are  for  us  5  thofe  Gods,  whofe  Temples  and 
Altars  tbe  impious  Tarquin  has  profaned  by  Sacrifices  and  Li- 
bations made  with  polluted  Hands,  polluted  with  Blood,  and 
with  numberlefs  unexpiated  Crimes  committed  againil  his 
Subjects.  Ye  Gods,  who  protected  our  Fore-fathers,  ye  Genii , 
who  watch  for  the  Brefervation  and  Glory  of  Rome,  do  you 
infpire  us  with  Courage  and  Unanimity  in  this  glorious  Caufe. 
and  we  will  to  our  laft  Breath  defend  your  Worfhip  from  all 
Profanation. 


LESSON      III. 


After  the  ExpUlfion  cf  the  Tarquins,  Rome  wtis  governed  by 
two  Confuls,  who  held  their  Office  during  the  Space  only  of  a 
Tear,  at  the  Conclufion  of  which  new  ones  were  chofen  by 
the  Senate  and  People*  After  feme  time,  the  People  found 
themfehes  very  much  oppreffed  by  the  Patricians  ;  who  en- 
groffed  the  whole  Power  of  the  State,  and  by  various  Ex- 
tortions, fuch  as  lending  them  Money  at  exorbitant  Inter  eft  ^ 
and  the  like,  had  got  Poffeffton  of  all  their  Lands,  and  often 
feized  their  Per  fans,  imprifoned,  or  ufed  them  as  Slavs* 
(the  Laws  permitting  it  in  cafe  of  the  Non-payment  of  their 
Debts),  in  a  barbarous  manner.  Unable  to  beaf  this  cruel 
Treatment,  a  Number  of  them,  at  the  Injtigation  of  Sicin- 
nius  Hellutus,  and  another  Junius  Brutus,  took  an  Oppor- 
tunity, when  the  State  had  great  Need  of  their  Ajftflance,  to 
defert  their  Generals,  and  retired  to  a  Hill  three  Miles  from 
Rome.  In  this  Exigence,  a  Deputation  was  fent  to  them 
from  the  Senate,  perfuading  them,  with  many  fair  Promifes, 
to  return.  At  the  Head  of  this  Deputation  were  T.  Lar- 
tius,  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  M.  Valerius,  all  three  in 
great  Efleem ;  and  of  whom  two  had  governed  the  Republic^ 
and  co7nmanded  her  Armies  in  quality  of  Diclator.  When  thty 
were  introduced  to  the  Camp  of  the  iWal- contents,  and  had 
given  an  Account  of  their  Commiffion,  Junius  Brutus,  per- 
ceiving his  Comrades  continued  in  a  profound  Silence,  and  that 
none  of  them  attempted  to  make  himfelf  an  Advocate  in  the 
Caufe,  flepped  forward,  and  thus  addreffed  them* 
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ONE  would  imagine,  Fellow-Soldiers,  by  this  deep  Si- 
lence, that  you   are  {till  awed   by  that  fervile  Fear   in 
which   the  Patricians  and   your  Creditors   kept   you   fo   long. 
Every  Alan  con fu Its  the  Eyes  of  the  reft,  to  di (cover  whether 
there  be  more  Refolution  in  others  than  he  finds  in   himfelf ; 
and  not  one  of  you  has  the  Courage  to  fpeak  in  public,  that 
which   is   the  conftant  Subject  of  your  private  Converfation, 
Do   you   net   knew    that    you   are  free  ?   This  Camp,  thefc 
Arms,  do  not  they  convince  you  that  you  are  no  longer  un- 
der Tyrants  ?  And  if  you  could  ftili  doubt  it,  would  not  this 
Step  which  the  Senate  has  taken  be  fufficient  to  fatisfy  you  ? 
Thofe  Patricians,  fo   haughty  and   imperious,  now   fend   to 
court  us  j  they  no  longer  make  ufe  either  of  proud  Commands 
or   cruel   Threats  ;  they  invite  -us  as  their   Fellow-Citizens 
to  return  into  our  common  City  ;  nay,  fome  of  our  Sovereigns, 
you  fee,  are   fo  gracious  as   to  come  to  our  very  Camp,  to 
offer  us   a   general  Pardon.     Whence   then  can  proceed   this 
obftinate  Silence,  after  fuch  fingular  Condefcenfions  ?   If  you 
doubt  the  Sincerity  of  their  Promifes  ;  if  you  fear  that  under 
the  Veil  of  a  (c\v  fine  Words  they  conceal  your  former  Chains, 
why  do  you  not  fpeak  ?   Declare  your  Thoughts  freely.     Or, 
if  you  dare  not  open  your  Mouths,  at  lead  hear   a  Roman, 
who  has  Courage  enough  to  fear  nothing  but  the  not  fpeaking 
the  Truth.     [Then   turning  to  Valerius,']  You  invite  us   to 
return  to  Rome,  but  you  do  not  tell  us  upon  what  Conditions : 
Can  Plebeians,  poor,  tho'  free,  think   of  being   united  with 
Patricians  fo   rich,  and  fo  ambitious  ?   And  even  though  we 
fhould  agree  to  the  Conditions  you  have  to  offer,  what  Secu- 
rity  will   the   Patricians  give  us  for   the   Performance,  thofe 
haughty  Patricians,  who  make    it  a  Merit  among  themfelves 
to  have  deceived  the  People  ?   You  talk  to  us  of  nothing  but 
Pardon   and   Forgivenefs,  as  if  vvc   were  your   Subjects,  and 
Subjects  in  Rebellion  ;   but   that  is   the  Point  to  be  difcufled. 
Is  it   the  People  or    the  Senate  who  are  in  Fault  ?   Which  of 
the  two   Orders  was   it  that  firfl:  violated   thofe  Laws  of  So- 
ciety which  ought  to  reign  among  the  Members  of  the  fame 
Republic?   This   is  the  Qucfrion.     In  order  to  judge  of  this 
without  Prejudice,  give  me  leave  barely  to  relate  a  certain 
Number  of  Facts,   for   the  Truth  of  which  I  will  appeal  to 
no   other   but  yourfelf  and   your  Collegue.     Our    State  was 
founded    by   Kings,   and   never   was   the  Roman   People  more 
free    *nd  more  happy  than    under  their  Government.     Tar- 
qmn  himfelf,    the   laft  of  thofe    Princes,   Tarqnin,  fo   odious 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Nobility,  favoured  our  lntcrelr.  as  much 
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as  he  oppofed  yours.  Neverthelefs,  to  revenge  your  Wrongs, 
we  drove  that  Prince  from  Ro7nc,  we  took  Arms  again  ft  a  So- 
vereign who  defended  himfelf  only  with  the  Prayers  he  made  to 
us  to  leave  your  Interefts,  and  to  return  to  his  Obedience.  We 
afterwards  cut  to  pieces  the  Armies  of  Veil  and  Tarquinil^ 
which  endeavoured  to  reftore  him  to  the  Throne.  The  for- 
midable Power  of  Porfenna,  the  Famine  we  underwent  during 
a  long  Seige,  the  fierce  Affaults,  the  continual  Battles,  were 
all  thefe,  or,  in  fhort,  was  any  thing  capable  of  fhaking  the 
Faith  which  we  had  given  you?  Thirty  Latine  Cities  united 
to  reftore  the  Tarquins,  What  would  you  have  done  then,  if 
we  had  abandoned  you,  and  joined  your  Enemies  ?  What  Re- 
wards might  we  not  have  obtained  of  Tarquin,  while  the  Se- 
nate and  Nobles  would  have  been  the  Victims  of  his  Refent- 
ment  ?  Who  was  it  that  difperfed  this  dangerous  Combination  ? 
To  whom  are  you  obliged  for  the  Defeat  of  the  LatinesT  Is  it 
not  to  this  People  ?  Is  it  not  to  them  you  owe  that  very  Power 
which  you  have  fince  turned  againft  them  ?  What  Recom- 
pence  have  we  had  for  the  Afliftance  we  gave  you  ?  Is  the 
Condition  of  the  Roman  People  one  Jot  the  better  1  Have  you 
aflbciated  them  in  your  Offices  and  Dignities  ?  Have  our  poor 
Citizens  found  fo  much  as  the  fmalleft  Relief  in  their  Neceiii- 
ties  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  not  our  bravehVSoldiers,  op- 
prefTed  with  the  Weight  of-Ufury,  been  groaning  in  the  Chains 
xjf  their  mercilefs  Creditors  ?  What  has  come  of  all  thofe  vain 
Promifes  of  abolifhing,  in  time  of  Peace,  the  Debts  which  the 
'Extortions  of  the  Great  had  forced  us  to  contracl  ?  Scarce  was 
the  War  fmifhed,  but  you  alike  forgot  our  Services  and  your 
"Oaths.  With  what 'Defign  then  do  you  come  hither  ?  Why 
do  you  try  to  reduce  this  People  by  the  Enchantments  of  your 
Words  ?  Are  there  any  Oaths  fo  folemn  as.to  bind  your  Faith  ? 
And,  after  all,  what  would  you  get  by  an  Union  brought  about 
'by  Artifice,  kept  up  with  mutual  Diftruft,  and  which  muft 
end  at  laft  in  a  Civil  War  ?  Let  us  on  both  Sides  avoid  fuch 
neavy  Misfortunes;  let  us  not  lofe  the  Happinefs  of  our  Sepa- 
ration ;  fufFer  us  to  depart  from  a  Country  where  we  are  loaded 
with  Chains  like  fo  many  Slave0  and  where,  being  reduced  to 
be  only  Farmers  of  our  own  Inheritances,  we  are  forced  to 
cultivate  them  for  the  Profit  of  our  Tyrants.  So  long  as 
we  have  our  Swords  in  our  Hands,  we  {hall  be  able  to  open 
ourfelves  a  Way  into  more  fortunate  Climates  ;  and  where- 
ever  the  Gods  (hall  grant  us  to  live  in  Liberty,  there 
ihall  we  find  our  Country. 


LESSON 
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LESSON    IV. 

J}y  this  and  frequent  Struggles  of  this  Sort,  'which  the  People 
bad  made  before,  they  at  length  attained  the  Eflablijhment  of 
the  iriburujbip,  which  conftjled  of  two  Officers  annually 
chofen  cut  of  the  Order  cf  the  Plebeians,  with  Authority  to 
prevent  the  Injujlices  that  might  be  done  to  the  People,  and  to 
defend  their  lnierejls  both  publick  and  private,  Rome,  by 
this  E/labliJhment,  made  a  great  Advance  towards  a  new 
Change  in  the  Form  of  her  Government.  It  had  pa  [fed  before 
from  the  Monarchic  State,  to  a  kind  of  Arijlocracy  ;  for,  upon 
the  Expulfton  of  Tarquin,  the  whole  Authority  did  really  find 
in  fatt  devolve  upon  the  Senate  and  t>>e  Great :  But  now,  by 
the  Creation  cf  the  Tribunes,  a  Democracy  began  to  take 
place  ;  and  the  People,  by  infenfible  Degrees,  and  under  dif- 
ferent Pretences,  got  Poffefjion  of  the  much  greater  Share  in 
the  Government.  A  Famine,  zvhich  raged  at  Rome  foon 
after  the  Ejiablifoment  of  ibis  Office,  occafons  great  Com- 
plaints among fi  the  People ;  and  a  large  Supply  of  Corn  being 
procured  from  Sicily  by  the  Patricians,  Coriolanus,  a  young 
Senator,  who  had  done  great  Services  to  the  State  as  a  Ge- 
neral, is  for  taking  advantage  cf  the  People's  Dilirefs,  to 
get  the  Tribunejhip  abolijhed,  which  he  propofes  in  the  Senate. 
The  Tribunes  and  the  People,  enraged  at  this,  determine  to 
profecute  Coriolanus,  and,  after  much  Altercation,  defire  to, 
be  heard  by  the  Senate  in  relation  to  their  Charge  againji 
him;  where  Decius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  makes  the  following 
Speech. 

YOU  know,  Confcript  Fathers,  that  having  by  our  Af- 
fiftance  expelled  Tarquin,  and  abolifhed  the  Regal  Power, 
you   eflablifhcd    in    the   Republic   the   Form   of  Government 
which  is  now   obfervtd   in    it,  and  of  which  we  do  not  com- 
plain. But  neither  can  you  be  ignorant,  that  in  all  the  Differ- 
ences which  any  poor  Plebeians  had   afterwards  with    wealthy 
Patricians,  thofc  Plebeians,  conftantly  loft  their   Caufes,  their 
Ivcffarica    being    their     Judges,    and    all    the     Tribunals 
filled   with    Patricians   only.       This  Abufc  was    what 
us  PQpJicola,  that  wife  Conful   and  excellent  Ci- 
tizen, e(l:abliih   the    Law   which    granted   an   Appeal    to  the 
People  from    the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Judgements 
pf  the  Confuls. 

Such 
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Such   is  the  Law  called   Valeria,  which  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  the  Bafis  and  Foundation  of  the  public  Liberty. 
It  is  to  this  Law  that  we  now  fly  for  Redrefs,  if  you  refufe  us 
the  Juftice  we  demand  upon  a  Man,  black  with  the  greateft 
Crime  that  it  is  poflible  to  commit  in  a  Republic.  It  is  not  a 
fingle  Plebeian  complaining,  it  is  the  whole  Body  of  the  Ro- 
man People,  demanding  the  Condemnation  of  a  Tyrant,  who 
would  have  deftroyed  his  Fellow-Citizens  by  Famine,  has  vio- 
lated our  Magiftracy,  and  forcibly  repulfed  our  Officers,  and 
the  Mdiles  of  the  Commonwealth.     Coriolanus  is  the  Man  we 
accufe  of  having  propofed  the  Abolition  of  the  Tribunefhip, 
a  Magiftracy  made  facred  by  the  moft  folemn  Oaths.     What 
need  is  there  of  a  Senatus-Confultum  to  profecute  a  Criminal 
.like  this  ?   Does   not  every  Man   know   that  thofe  particular 
Decrees   of  the  Senate  are  requifite  only  in   unforefeen  and 
extraordinary  Affairs,  and   for  which   the  Laws  have  as  yet 
made  no  Provifion  ?  But  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  where  the  Law 
is  fo  direct,  where  it  exprefly  devotes   to  the  infernal  Gods 
thofe  that  infringe  it,  is  it  not  to  become  an  Accomplice  in 
the  Crime  to  hefttate  in  the  leaft  ?  Are  you  not  apprehenfive 
that  thefe  affected  Delays,  this  Obftruction  you  throw  in  the 
Way  of  our  Proceedings  againft  this  Criminal,  by  the  pretend- 
ed Neceffity  of  a  previous  Decree  of  the  Senate,  will  make  the 
People  inclined  to  believe  that  Coriolanus  only  fpoke  the  Sen- 
timents of  you  all  ? 

I  know  that  feveral  among  you  complain  it  was  merely  by 
Violence  that  we  extorted  your  Confent  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  Debts,  and  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Tribunefhip.  I  will 
even  fuppofe  that  in  the  high  Degree  of  Power  to  which  you 
had  raifed  yourfelf  after  the  Expulfion  of  Tarquin,  it  was 
neither  convenient  nor  honourable  for  you  to  yield  up  Part  of 
it  in  favour  of  the  People  ;  but  you  have  done  it,  and  the 
whole  Senate  is  bound  by  the  moft  folemn  Oaths  never  to  undo 
it.  After  the  Eftablifhment  of  thofe  facred  Laws  which  render 
thePerfons  of  your  Tribunes  inviolable,  will  you,  in  Compli- 
ance with  the  firft  ambitious  Man  that  arifes,  attempt  to  revoke 
what  makes  the  Security  and  Peace  of  the  State?  Certainly 
you  never  will  ;  and  I  dare  anfwer  for  you,  fo  long  as  I  be- 
hold in  this  AfTembly  thofe  venerable  Magiftrates  who  had  (o 
great  a  Share  in  the  Treaty  made  upon  the  Mom  Sacer.  Ought 
you  to  fuffer  a  Matter  like  this  to  be  fo  much  as  brought  into 
Deliberation  ?  Coriolanus  is  the  firft  who  by  his  feditious  Ad- 
vice has  endeavoured  to  break  thofe  facred  Bonds,  which, 
ftrengthened  by  the  Laws,  unite  the  feveral  Orders  of  the  State. 
It  is  he  alone  who  is  for  deftroying  the  Tribunitian  Power, 
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the  People's  /fylum>  the  Bulwark  of  our  Liberty,  and  the 
Pledge  of  our  Re-union.  In  order  to  force  the  People's 
Content,  in  order  to  perpetuate  one  Crime,  he  attempts  ano- 
ther much  greater.  He  dares  even  in  a  holy  Place,  and  in  the 
midft  of  the  Senate,  propofe  to  let  the  People  die  of  Hunger. 
Cruel  and  unthinking  Man  at  the  fame  time  !  Did  he  not 
confider,  that  this  People  whom  he  meant  to  exterminate 
with  fo  much  Inhumanity,  and  who  are  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  he  could  wifh,  being  reduced  toDefpair,  would 
have  broken  into  the  Houfes,  forced  open  thofe  Granaries 
and  thofe  Cellars  which  conceal  fo  much  Wealth,  and  would 
rather  have  fallen  under  the  Power  of  the  Patricians,  or  have 
totally  rooted  out  that  whole  Order?  Could  he  imagine  that 
an  enraged  Populace  would  in  fuch  a  Cafe  have  hearkened  to 
any  Law  but  what  was  dictated  by  Neceility  and  Refent- 
ment  ? 

For,  that  you  may  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  Truth, 
we  would  not  have  perimed  by  a  Famine  brought  upon  us  by 
our  Enemies  :  but,  having  called  to  witnefs  the  Gods,  Reven- 
gers of  Injuftice,  we  would  have  filled  R>me  with  Blood  and 
Slaughter.  Such  had  been  the  fatal  Confequenccs  of  the 
Counfels  of  that  perfidious  Citizen,  if  fome  Senators,  who 
had  more  Love  for  their  Country,  had  not  hindered  them  from 
taking  Effect.  It  is  to  you,  Corifcript  Fathers,  that  we  addrefs 
our  juft  Complaints.  It  is  to  your  Aid,  and  to  the  Wifdom  of 
your  Decrees,  that  we  have  recourfe,  to  oblige  this  public 
Enemy  to  appear  before  the  whole  Reman  People,  and  anfwer 
for  his  pernicious  Counfels.  It  is  there,  Coriolanus,  that  thoii 
muft  defend  thy  former  Sentiments,  if  thou  dareft  fo  to  do,  or 
excufe  them  as  proceeding  from  Want  of  Thought.  Take  my 
Advice;  leave  thy  haughty  and  tyrannical  Maxims;  make 
thyfelf  lefs ;  become  like  us ;  nay,  put  on  a  Habit  of  Mourning, 
fo  fuitable  to  thy  prefent  Fortune.  Implore  the  Pity  of  thy 
P'ellow- Citizens,  and  p.rhaps  thou  may'ft  obtain  their  Favour, 
che  Forgivenefs  of  thy  Faults. 
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LESSON    V. 

When  Decius  left  off  fpeaking,  all  the  Senators  waited,  fome 
with  impatient  Defire,  others  with  uneafy  Apprehenfions,  to  hear 
how  Appius  Claudius  would  declare  him/elf.  This  Appius 
was  one  of  thofe  Patricians  who  had  always  the  moft  violently 
oppofed  the  Tribunitial  Power.  At  its  fir  ft  EJlabliJhment  he 
foretold  the  Senate,  that  they  were  fuffering  a  Tribunal  to  be  fet 
up,  which  by  degrees  would  rife  againfl  their  Authority,  and 
at  length  dejiroy  it.  When  it  came  to  his  Turn  to  fpeak,  he  de- 
livered himfelf  thus* 

YOU  know,  Confcript  Fathers,  that  I  have  long  op- 
pofed, and  frequently  alone,  that  too  great  Eafinefs 
with  which  yuu  grant  the  People  whatever  they  demand. 
Perhaps  I  made  myfelf  troublefome  when  I  fo  frankly  laid 
before  you  the  Misfortunes  which  I  prefaged  would  follow 
from  our  Re-union  with  theDeferters  from  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Event  however  has  but  too  well  juftified  my  Apprehen- 
fions.  That  Share  of  Power  which  you  yielded  up  to  thofe 
feditious  Men  is  now  turned  againft  yourfelves.  The  People 
punifli  you  by  means  of  your  own  Benefactions  ;  they  take 
Advantage  of  your  Favour  to  ruin  your  Authority.  'Tis  in 
vain  for  you  to  attempt  to  hide  from  yourfeWes  the  Danger 
which  the  Senate  is  in;  you  cannot  but  fee  there  is  a  Deilgn 
to  change  the  Form  of  our  Government :  The  Tribunes  make 
gradual  Advances  to  the  Tyranny.  At  firft  the  only  Demand 
was  the  Abolition  of  the  Debts;  and  this  People,  who  are 
now  fo  haughty,  and  who  endeavour  to  make  themfelves  the 
fupreme  Judges  of  the  Senators,  then  thought  they  flood  in 
Need  of  a  Pardon  for  the  difrefpectful  Manner  in  which  they 
fued  for  that  ConceiHon. 

Your  Eafinefs  gave  Occafion  to  new  Pretenfions;  the 
People  would  have  their  particular  Magiftrates.  You  know 
how  earneltly  I  oppofed  thefe  Innovations;  but,  in  fpite  of 
all  I  could  do,  you  aiTented  in  this  Point  alfo;  you  allowed 
the  People  to  have  Tribunes,  that  is  to  fay,  perpetual  Ring- 
leaders of  Sedition.  Nay,  the  People,  intoxicated  with  Fury, 
would  have  this  new  Magiftracy  confecrated  in  a  particular 
Manner,  fuch  as  had  never  been  pra£tifed,  not  even  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Confulfhip,  the  firft  Dignity  in  the  Republic. 
The  Senate  contented  to  every  thing,  not  fo  much  out  of 
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Kindnefs  for  the  People,  as  Want  of  Refolution;  the  Perfons 
of  the  Tribunes  were  declared  facred  and  inviolable,  and  a  Law 
made  to  that  Effect.  The  People  required  that  it  fhould  be  con- 
firmed by  the  moll:  folemn  Oaths;  and  that  Day,  0  Fathers/ 
you  fvvore  upon  the  Altars  the  Deftru&ion  of  yourfelves  and 
Children.  What  has  been  the  Fruit  of  all  thefe  Favours? 
They  have  only  ferved  to  make  you  contemptible  in  the  Eyes 
of  the  People,  and  to  increafe  the  Pride  and  Infolence  of  their 
Tribunes,  who  have  made  themfelves  new  Rights  and  Pre- 
rogatives. Thefe  modern  Magiftrates,  who  ought  to  live  as 
mere  private  Men,  take  upon  them  to  convene  the  AfTemblies 
of  the  People,  and  without  our  Privity  procure  Laws  to  be 
enacted  by  the  Voices  of  a  bafe  Rabble. 

It  is  fo  odious  a  Tribunal,  that  they  now  fummon  a 
Patrician>  a  Senator,  a  Citizen  of  your  Order;  in  a  Word, 
CoriolanuS)  that  great  Captain,  and  withal  that  good  Man, 
yet  more  illuftrious  for  his  Adherence  to  the  Interefts  of  the 
Senate  than  for  his  Valour.  They  prefume  to  make  it  a 
Crime  in  a  Senator  to  fpeak  his  Opinion,  in  full  Senate,  with 
that  Freedom  fo  becoming  a  Roman  ;  and  if  yourfelves  had 
not  been  his  Buckler  and  Defence,  they  had  affafiinated  him 
even  in  your  Prefence.  The  Majefty  of  the  Senate  was  juft 
going  to  be  violated  by  this  Murder;  the  Refpedt  due  to  your 
Dignity  was  forgot,  and  you  yourfelves  were  lofing  both  your 
Empire  and  your  Liberty. 

The  Refolution  ar>d  Courage  which  you  (hewed  upon  this 
lad  Occafion  in  fome  meafure  awakened  thefe  Madmen  from 
their  drunken  Fit.  They  feem  now  to  be  afhamed  of  a  Crime 
which  they  could  not  complcat;  they  defift  from  violent  Me- 
thods becaufe  they  have  found  them  unfuccefsful,  and  th:y 
fcemingly  have  recourfe  to  Juftice  and  the  Rules  of  Law. 

But  what  is  thtsjuftice.  immortal  Gods  !  which  thefe  Men 
of  Blood  would  introduce?  They  endeavour,  by  Appearances 
of  Submiilion,  to  fur-prife  you  into  a  Senatus-Conjultum,  which 
may  give  them  Power  to  drag  the  beif  Citizen  of  Rome  to 
Punifhment.  They  alledoe  the  L<x  Valeria  as  the  Rule  of 
your  Conclude ;  but  docs  not  cvery-body  know,  that  this  Law, 
which  allows  of  Appeals  to  the  Aiicmbly  of  the  People,  iclates 
only  to  fuch  poor  PUbeiam,  as,  being  destitute  of  all  other  Pro- 
tection, night  be  opprcfled  by  the  Credit  of  a  ftrong  Cabal? 
The  Text  oF  the  Law  is  plain;  itcxprefsly  fays,  that  a  Citizen 
Condemned  by  theConiuls  lhall  have  Liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
People.  Poplicohy  by  this  Law,  only  provided  a  Refuge  for 
tiiolc  uiil  appy  Men  who  had  Reafon  to  complain  of  having 
been  condemned   by  prejudiced  Judges.     The  Defign  of  the 
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Law  was  only  to  have  their  Caufes  heard  over  again  ;  and 
when  you  afterwards  confented  to  the  Creation  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, neither  you,  nor  even  the  People  themfelves,  intended 
any  thing  more  in  the  Eftablifhment  of  thofe  new  Magistrates, 
than  that  this  Law  might  have  Protectors,  and  the  Poor  be 
provided  with  Advocates  who  might  prevent  their  being  op- 
preffed  by  the  Great.  What  Relation  is  there  between  fuch  a 
Law  and  the  Cafe  of  a  Senator,  a  Man  of  an  Order  fuperior 
to  the  People,  and  who  is  accountable  for  his  Conduct  to  none 
but  the  Senate?  To  (hew  that  the  Lex  Valeria  relates  only  to 
Plebeians ;  for  about  feventeen  Years  that  it  has  been  made, 
let  Decius  give  me  one  fingle  Inftance  of  a  Patrician  called  in 
Judgement  before  the  People  by  that  Law,  and  ourDifpute  will 
be  at  an  End.  And  indeed  what  Juftice  would  there  be  in 
delivering  up  a  Senatpr  to  the  Fury  of  the  Tribunes,  and  to 
fufFer  the  People  to  be  Judges  in  their  own  Caufe;  as  if  their 
tumultuous  AfTemblies,  direcled  by  fuch  feditious  Magistrates, 
could  be  without  Prejudice,  without  Hatred,  without  Paflion  ? 
Thus,  O  Fathers,  it  is  my  Advice,  that,  before  you  come 
to  any  Determination,  you  maturely  confider,  that  in  this 
Affair  your  Interefts  are  infeparable  from  thofe  of  Coriolanus. 
As  to  the  reft,  I  am  not  for  your  revoking  the  Favours  you 
have  granted  the  People,  by  whatever  Means  they  obtained 
them  j  but  I  cannot  forbear  exhorting  you  to  refufe  boldly 
for  the  future  whatever  they  fhall  endeavour  to  obtain  of  you 
contrary  to  your  own  Authority,  and  the  Form  of  our  Go- 
vernment. 


f^c^c*£c^c^c^c^:^ 


LESSON     VI. 

ft  appears  from  thefe  two  Speeches  of  Decius  and  Appius,  that 
the  Bufinefs  of  Coriolanus  was  only  ufed  as  a  Colour  to  Af- 
fairs of  greater  Importance.  The  true  Caufe  of  the  Difpute 
and  Animofity  of  the  two  Parties  was  this.  That  the  Nobles 
and  Patricians  pretended  a  Right  cf  Succejfion  to  the  Regal 
Authority ,  upon  the  Expulfion  of  Tarquin,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  be  purely  Arijhcratic ;  whereas  the  Tri- 
bunes, by  new  Laws,  endeavoured  to  turn  it  into  a  Democracy, 
and  to  bring  the  whole  Authority  into  the  Hands  of  the  People. 
M.  Valerius,  an  old  experienced  Senator,  and  a  true  Repub- 
lican, difpkajed  to  fee  thofe  of  his  own  Order  confiantly  af- 

fecling 
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fnfltng  a  Diflinftion  and  Power  ever  odious  in  a  free  State, 
fpeke  as  follows. 

WE  are  made  to  fear,  that  the  public  Liberty  will  be 
in  Danger,  if  we  grant  fo  much  Power  to  the  Peo- 
ple, and  allow  them  to  try  thofe  of  our  Order  who  fhall  be 
accufed  by  the  Tribunes.  I  am  perfuaded,  on  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  preferve  if.  The  Republic 
conlifts  of  two  Orders,  Patricians  and  Plebeians  ;  the  Quefricii 
is,  which  of  thofe  two  Orders  may  more  fafely  be  trufled 
with  the  Guardianfhip  of  that  facred  Depqfitum3  our  Liberty? 
1  maintain,  that  it  will  be  more  fecure  in  the  Hands  of  the 
People,  who  defire  only  not  to  be  opprefi'ed,  than  in  thofe  of 
the  Nobles,  who  ail  have  a  violent  Third  of  Dominion.  The 
Nobles,  inverted  with  the  prime  Magistracies,  diftmgulfheci 
l)y  their  Birth,  their  Wealth,  and  their  Honours,  will  always 
be  powerful  enough  to  hold  the  People  to  their  Duty ;  and 
the  People,  when  they  have  the  Authority  of  the  Laws,  being 
naturally  Haters  and  jealous  of  all  exalted  Power,  will  watch 
over  the  Actions  of  the  Great,  and,  by  the  Dread  of  a  popu- 
lar Inquiry  and  Judgement,  keep  a  Check  upon  the  Ambition 
of  fuch  Patricians  as  might  be  tempted  to  afpire  to  the  Ty- 
ranny. You  abolimed  the  Royalty,  Confer ipt  Fathers,  becaufe 
the  Authority  of  a  fingTe  Man  grew  exorbitant.  Not  fatisfied 
with  dividing  the  fovereign  Power  between  two  annual  Ma- 
giftrates,  you  gave  them  a  Council  of  three  hundred  Senators,, 
to  be  Infpeclors  over  their  Conduct,  and  Moderators  of  their 
Authority.  But  this  Senate,  fo  formidable  to  the  Kings  and 
to  the  Confuls,  has  nothing  in  the  Republic  to  balance  its 
Power.  1  know  very  well,  that  hitherto  there  is  all  the  Rea- 
fon  in  the  World  to  applaud  its  Moderation:  But  who  can 
fay  whether  we  arc  not  obliged  for  this  to  our  Fear  of  Ene- 
mies abroad,  and  to  thofe  continual  Wars  whi&h  we  have  been 
forced  to  maintain?  Who  will  be  anfwerable  that  our  Suc- 
ceiFors,  growing  more  haughty  and  more  potent  by  a  long 
Peace,  fhall  not  make  Attempts  upen  the  Liberty  of  our 
Country,  and  that  in  the  Senate  there  fliall  not  arife  fome&rong 
on,  whofc  Leader  will  find  means  to  become  the  Tyrant 
of  his  Country,  if  there  be  not  at  the  fame  time  fome  other 
Power,  nut  of  the  Senate,  towithfland  fuch  ambitious  Enter- 
,  by  impeaching  the  Authors  and  Abettors  of  them  bc- 
People  ? 
Perhaps  the  C^ieftion  will  be  afked  me,  Whether  the  fame 
Inconvenicncy  is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  People,  and 
whether  it  is  pofiible  to  make  fufficicnt  Provifion,  that  there 

fhall 
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ihaU  not  at  Tome  time  arife  among  the  Plebeians  a  Head  of  af 
Party,  v/ho  will  abufe  his  Influence  over  the  Minds  of  the 
Vlultitude,  and,  under  the  old  Pretence  of  defending  the  Peo- 
ple's Interefts,  in  the  end  invade  both  their  Liberty  and  that 
)f  the  Senate?  But  you  well  know,  that,  upon  the  leaft  Dan- 
ger which  the  Republic  may  feem  to  be  in  on  that  Side,  our 
Confuls  have  Power  to  name  a  Dictator,  whom  they  will  ne- 
ver chufe  but  from  among  your  own  Body;  that  this-  fupreme 
Magistrate,  abfolute  Mafter  of  the  Lives  of  his  Fellow-Cisi- 
?,ens,  is  able  by  his  fole  Authority  to  difiipate  a  popular  Fac- 
tion; and  the  Wifdom  of  our,  Laws  has  allowed  him  that 
formidable  Power  but  for  fix  Months,  for  fear  he  mould  abufe 
it,  and  employ  m  the  Efrablifhment  of  his  own  Tyranny  an 
Authority  intruded  with  him  only  to  deftroy  that  of  any  other 
ambitious  Men. 

Thus  with  a  mutual  In fpecl ion  the  Senate  will  be  watchful 
over  the  Behaviour  of  the  Confuls,  the  People  over  that  of  the 
Senate;  and  the  Dictator,  when  the  State  of  Affairs  requires 
the  Intervention  of  fuch  a  Magistrate,  will  curb  the  iVmbition 
of  all.  The  more  Eyes  there  are  upon  the  Conduct  of  every 
Branch  of  our  Legislature,  the  more  fecure  will  be  our  Liberty, 
and  the  more  perfect,  our  Conftitution. 

The  Iffue  of  this  Debate  was,  that  Coriolanus  was  given  up  t9 
be  tried  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  People ;  by  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  Banijhment, 
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In  all  the  Struggles  between  the  Patricians  and  the  People,  the 
latter  generally  carried  their  Points  ;  infomuch  that  in  Pro- 
cefs  of  Time  the  greatejl  Part  of  the  Power  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Rome  came  into  the  Hands  of  the  Tribunes,  Thei 
called  Affemblies  of  the  People  when  they  pleafed,  and  in  thofe 
Affemblies  frequently  annulled  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate.  No- 
thing* -ould  be  concluded  without  their  Confent,  which  they 
exprefii  d  by  fubfribing  the  Letter  T  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Decree.  They  had  it  in  their  Power  to  prevent  the  Execu- 
tion of  any  Decfee,  without  giving  any  Rcafon  for  it,  and 
merely  by  fubfcribing  V  ETO.  They  fometimes  called  before 
the  People  even  the  Confuls  and  Dictators  to  account  for  their 
Conducl.     About  forty  Tears  after  the  J  fair  of  Coriolanus, 

during 
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during  the  Confulfmp  of  Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  Agrip- 
pa  Furius,  the  fame  biffcntions  are  again  revived,  infomucb 
that  tho  the  iEqui  and  Volfci,  taking  advantage  of  thefe  Di f- 
crders,  ravage  the  Country  to  the  very  Gates  of  Rome,  the 
Tribunes  forbad  the  ncceffary  Levies  of  Troops  to  oppofe  them, 
Quinctius  however,  a  Senattr  of  great  Reputation,  well  be- 
loved,  and  noiv  in  his  fourth  Confulate;  gets  the  better  of  this 
Oppcfition,  by  the  following  Speech, 

THOUGH  I  am  not  confcious,  O  Romans,  of  any 
Crime  by  me  committed,  it  is  yet  with  the  utmoft 
Shame  and  Confufion  that  I  appear  in  your  AfTembly.  You 
have  feen  it — Pofterity  will  know  it — In  the  fourth  Conful- 
fhip  of  Titus  Ghiintliut,  the  Mqui  and  Volfci  (fcarce  a  Match 
for  the  Hernici  alone)  came  in  Arms  to  the  very  Gates  of 
Rome,  and  went  away  again  unchaftifed !  The  Courfe  of 
our  Manners  indeed,  and  the  State  of  our  Affairs,  have  long 
been  fuch,  that  I  had  no  Reafon  to  prefage  much  Good ;  but 
could  I  have  imagined  that.fo  great  an  Ignominy  would 
have  befallen  me  this  Year,  I  would  by  Death  or  Banifhment 
(if  all  other  Means  had  failed)  have  avoided  the  Station  I 
am  now  in.  JVhat !  might  Rome  then  have  been  taken,  if 
thofe  Men  who  were  at  our  Gates  had  not  wanted  Courage 
for  the  Attempt? — Rome  taken,  while  1  was  Conful ! — Of 
Honours  I  had  fufficient  —  of  Life  enough  —  more  than 
enough — I  fhould  have  died  in  my  third Confulate.  But  who 
are  they  that  our  daftardly  Enemies  thus  defpife?  the  Con- 
fute ?  or  vou,  Romans?  If  we  are  in  Fault,  depofe  us,  punifh  us 
yet  more  feverely.  If  you  are  to  blame — may  neither  Gods 
nor  Men  punifh  your  Faults!  only  may  you  repent.  No, 
Romans,  the  Confidence  of  our  Enemies  is  not  owing  to  their 
Courage,  or  to  their  Belief  of  your  Cowardice:   They   have 

too  often  vanquiilied  not  to  know  both  themfelves  and 
Difcord,  Difcord,  is  the  Ruin  of  this  City.  The 
eternal  Difputei  between  the  Senate  and  the  People  are  the 
fole  Caufe  of  our  Misfortunes.  While  wc  will  fet  no  Bounds 
to  our  Domination,  nor  you  to  your  Liberty;  while  you 
impatiently   endure   Patrician  Magiflrat  s,  and  we   Plebeian, 

•(.mies  take  Heart,  ^row  elated  and  prcfumptuous.  In 
the  NaoM  of  the  immortal  Gods,  what  is  it,  Romans,  you 
would  have?  Yod  defircd  Tribunes;  for  the  fake  of  Peace 
\  ■{  them.     You  were  eager  to  have  Decemvirs;   we 

Confented  to  their  Creation.  You  grew  weary  of  thefe  De- 
cemvirs 5  we  oblig  to  abdicate.  Your  Hatred  pur- 
fued  them  when  reduced  to  be  private  Men;  and  we  fullered 

yott 
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you  to  put  to  Death  or  banifh  Patricians  of  the  firnS  Rank 
in  the  Republic.  You  infifted  upon  the  Reftoration  of  the 
Tribunefhip  ;  we  yielded:  we  quietly  faw  Confuls  of  your 
own  Faction  elected.  You  have  the  Protection  of  your  Tri- 
bunes, and  the  Privilege  of  Appeal-,  the  Patricians  are  fub- 
iected  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Commons,  Under  Pretence  of 
equal  and  impartial  Laws,  you  have  invaded  our  Rights;  and 
we  have  fuffered  it,  and  we  ftill  furrer  it.  When  fhall  we 
fee  an  End  of  Difcord?  When  fhall  we  have  one  Intereft, 
and  one  common  Country?  Victorious  and  triumphant,  you, 
{hew  lefs  Temper  than  we  under  our  Defeat.  When  you 
are  to  contend  with  us,  ycu  can  feize  the  dventine  Hill,  you 
can  pofTefs  yourfelf  of  the  Mons  Sacer.  The  Enemy  is  at 
our  Gates,  the  Mfquiline  is  near  being  taken,  and  nobody 
ftirs  to  hinder  it.  But  againft  us  you  are  valiant,  againft  us 
you  can  arm  with  ail  Diligence.  Come  on  then,  befiege  the 
Senate-Houfe,  make  a  Camp  of  the  Forum,  fill  the  Jails 
with  our  chief  Nobles ;  and  when  you  have  atchieved  thefe 
glorious  Exploits,  then  at  lead  fally  out  at  the  Mf qui  line  Gate 
with  the  fame  fierce  Spirits  againft  the  Enemy.  Does  your 
Refolution  fail  yon  for  this?  Go  then,  and  behold  from  our 
Walls  your  Lands  ravaged,  your  Houfes  plundered  and  in 
Flames,  the  whole  Country  laid  wade  with  Fire  and  Sword. 
Have  you  any  thing  here  to  repair  thefe  Damages?  will  the 
Tribunes  make  up  your  LofTes  to  you  ?  They'll  give  you 
Words  as  many  as  you  pleafe;  bring  Impeachments  in  abun- 
dance againft  the  prime  Men  in  the  State;  heap  Laws  upon 
Laws;  AfTemblies  you  fhall  have  without  End  :  But  will  any 
of  you  return  the  richer  from  thofe  AfTemblies?  Extinguifh, 
O  Romans,  thefe  fatal  Divifions;  generoufly  break  this  curfed 
Inchantment,  which  keeps  you  buried  in  a  fcandalous  In- 
action. Open  your  Eyes,  and  confider  the  Management  of 
thofe  ambitious  Men,  who,  to  make  themfelves  powerful  in 
their  Party,  ftudy  nothing  but  how  they  may  foment  Divi- 
fions in  the  Commonwealth.  If  you  can  but  fummon  up 
your  former  Courage,  if  you  will  now  march  out  of  Rome 
with  your  Confuls,  there  is  no  Punifhment  you  can  inflict 
which  I  will  not  fubmit  to,  if  I  do  not  in  a  few  Days  drive 
thofe  Pillagers  out  of  our  territory.  This  Terror  of  War 
(with  which  you  feem  fo  grievoufly  ftruck)  fhall  quickly  be 
removed  from  Rome  to  their  own  Cities. 
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In  the  following  Tear,  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curtius  being 
Confuls,  the  Convnms  of  Rome  demand  that  the  Plebeians  may 
be  admitted  into  the  Confuljlnp,  and  that  the  Law  prohibiting 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  from  intermarrying  may  be  repealed. 
In  fupport  of  this  Demand,  Canuleius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  cf 
the  People,  thus  delivered  himfelf. 

WHAT  an  Infult  upon  us  is  this  !  If  we  are  not  (o 
rich  as  the  Patricians,  are  we  not  Citizens  of  Rome 
as  well  as  they?  Inhabitants  of  the  fame  Country?  Mem- 
bers of  the  fame  Community?  The  Nations  bordering  upon 
Rome,  and  even  Strangers  more  remote,  are  admitted  not  only 
to  Marriages  with  us,  but  to  what  is  of  much  greater  Im- 
portance, The  Freedom  of  the  City.  Are  we,  becaufe  we  are 
Commoners,  to  be  worfe  treated  than  Strangers?  And  when 
we  demand  that  the  People  may  be  free  to  beftow  their  Of- 
fices and  Dignities  on  whom  they  pleafe,  do  we  afk  any  thing 
unreasonable  or  new?  Do  we  claim  more  than  their  original 
inherent  Right?  What  Occafion  then  for  all  this  Uproar,  as 
if  the  Univerfe  was  falling  to  Ruin?  They  were  juft  going 
to  lay  violent  Hands  upon  me  in  the  Senate-houfe.  What ! 
muft  this  Empire  then  be  unavoidably  overturned,  muft 
Rome  of  Neceflity  fink  at  once,  if  a  Plebeian,  worthy  of  the 
Office,  fhould  be  raifed  to  the  Confulfhip  ?  The  Patricians,  I 
am  perfuaded,  if  they  could,  would  deprive  you  of  the 
common  Light.  It  certainly  offends  them  that  you 
breathe,  that  you  fpeak,  that  you  have  the  Shapes  of 
Men.  Nay,  but  to  make  a  Commoner  a  Conful  would  be, 
fay  they,  a  moft  enormous  Thing.  Numa  Pompilius,  how- 
ever, without  being  fo  much  as  a  Roman  Citizen,  was  made 
King  of  Rome.  The  Elder  Tarquin,  by  Birth  not  even  an 
Italian,  was  neverthelefs  placed  upon  the  Throne.  Servius 
Tullius,  the  Son  of  a  Captive  Woman,  (nobody  knows 
who  his  Father  was),  obtained  the  Kingdom  as  the  Reward  of 
his  Wifdom  and  Virtue.  In  thofe  Days  no  Man,  in  whom 
Virtue  fhone  confpicuous,  was  rejected  or  defpifed  on  ac- 
count of  his  Race  and  Defcent.  And  did  the  State  profper 
the  lefs  for  that  ?  Were  not  thefc  Strangers  the  very  beft  of 
all  our  Kings?  And  fuppofing  now  that  a  Plebeian  fhould 
have  their  Talents  and  Merit,  muft  not  he  be  fuffcrcd  to  go- 
vern 
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vern  us?  Muft  we  rather  chufe  fuch  Governors   as  the  De- 
cemvirs? ThofeexcellentMagiftrat.es,  I   think,   were  moftly 
Patricians.     But  we  find,  that    upon    the   Abolition   of  the 
Regal  Power  no  Commoner  was  chofen  to  theConfulate.     And 
what  of  that  ?  Before  Numas  Time  there  were  no  Pontifices 
in  Rome*     Before  Servius  Tullius's  Days  there  was  no  Cenfus, 
no  Divifion  of  the  People  into  Claire's  and  Centuries.     Who 
ever  heard   of  Confuls   before  the   Expulfion  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud?  Dictators,  we  all  know,  are  of  modern  Invention; 
and    fo    are    the   Offices    of  Tribunes,  iEdiles,  Quasftors. 
Within  thefe  ten  Years  we  have  madeDecemvirs,  and  we  have 
unmade  them.     Is  nothing  to  be  done  but  what  has  been  done 
before?  That  very  Law  forbidding  Marriages  of  Patricians 
with   Plebeians,  is  not  that  a  new  Thing?  WTas   there   any 
fuch  a   Law  before  the  Decemvirs  enacled   it  ?   And  a   moft 
fhameful  one  it  is  in  a  free  State.     Such  Marriages,  it  feems„ 
m\\   taint    the  pure  Blood   of  the  Nobility  !  Why,  if  they 
hink  fo,  let  them   take  Care    to   match    their    Sifters   and 
Daughters  with  Men  of  their  own   Sort.     No  Plebeian  will 
lo    Violence   to  the    Daughter   of  a  Patrician.     Thofe    are 
Exploits  for  our  prime  Nobles.     There   is  no  Need    to   fear 
hat  we  fhall  force  any-body  into  a  Contract  of  Marriage. 
3ut  to  make  an  exprefs  Law   to  prohibit  Marriages  of  Patri- 
ians  with  Plebeians,  what   is  this,  but   to  fhew  the  utmofl 
Contempt  of  us,  and  to  declare  one  Part  of  the  Community 
o  be  impure   and  unclean?  Why  don't  they  lay  their  wife 
ieads   together,  to  hinder   rich  Folks   from  matching  with 
)oor?  They  talk  to  us  of  the  Confufion  there  will  be  in  Fa- 
ncies if   this  Statute    fhould   be  repealed.     I  wonder  they 
ion't  make  a  Law  againft  a  Commoner's  living  near  a   No- 
)leman,  or  going  the  'fame  Road   that  he  is   going,  or  being 
>refent  at  the  fame  Feaft,  or  appearing  in  the  fame  Market- 
place.    They  might  as  well  pretend,  that  thefe  Things  make 
-onfufion    in  Families,   as  that   Intermarriages   will   do   it, 
3oes  not  every  one  know,  that  the  Children  will   be  ranked 
ccording  to  the  Quality  of  his  Father,  let  him   be  a  Patri- 
ian  or  a  Plebeian?  In  fhort,  it   is  manifeft  enough,  that  we 
lave  nothing  in  View  but  to  be  treated  as  Men  and  Citizens; 
lor  can  they  who  oppofe  our  Demand  have  any  Motive   to 
!o  it,  but  the  Love  of  Domineering.     I  would  fain  know  of 
ou,  Confuls  and  Patricians,  is   the  Sovereign  Power   in  the 
'eople  of  Rome,  or  in  you  ?  I  hope  you  will  allow,  that  the 
'eople  can   at  their  Pleafure   either  make  a  Law,  or  repeal 
ne.     And  will  you  then,  as  foon  as  any  Law  is  propofed  to 
!iem,  pretend  to  lift  them  immediately  for  the  War,  and 
Vol.  I.  F  hinder 
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hinder  them  from  giving  their  Suffrages,  by  leading  them  into 
the  Field?  Hear  me,  Confuls:  Whether  the  News  of  the 
War  you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  only  a  falfe  Ru- 
mour, fpread  abroad  for  nothing  but  a  Colour  to  fend  the 
People  out  of  the  City,  I  declare,  as  Tribune,  that  this 
People,  who  have  already  fo  often  fpilt  their  Blood  in  our 
Country's  Caufe,  are  again  ready  to  arm  for  its  Defence  and 
its  Glory,  if  they  may  be  reftored  to  their  natural  Rights, 
and  you  will  no  longer  treat  us  like  Strangers  in  our  own 
Country.  But  if  you  account  us  unworthy  of  your  Alliance 
by  Intermarriages,  if  you  will  not  fuffer  the  Entrance  to 
the  chief  Offices  in  the  State  to  be  open  to  all  Perfons  of 
Merit  indifferently,  but  will  confine  your  choice  Magiftrat.es 
to  the  Senate  alone ;  talk  of  Wars  as  much  as  ever  you 
pleafe;  paint  in  your  ordinary  Difcourfes  the  League  and 
Power  of  our  Enemies  ten  times  more  dreadful  than  you  do 
now;  I  declare,  that  this  People,  whom  you  fo  much  defpife, 
and  to  whom  you  are  neverthelefs  indebted  for  all  your  Vic- 
tories, fhall  never  more  inlift  themfelves  ;  not  a  Man  of 
them  fhall  take  Arms,  nor  a  Man  of  them  (hall  expofe  his 
Life  for  imperious  Lords,  with  whom  he  can  neither  fhare 
the  Dignities  of  the  State,  nor  in  private  Life  have  any  Alliance 
bvM 
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You  have  feen,  by  the  foregoing  Speeches,  the  Progrefs  cf  th 
Struggles  between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  wh'icl 
continued  for  many  Years  \  the  People  always  encroaching 
more  and  more  upon  the  Privileges  of  the  Patricians,  till  a 
length  all  the  great   Offices   of  the   State  became  equally    com 

.  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.     The  following  Speech,  whic 
above    a   hundred  Years  after   the  foregoing   one 

:  ferve  as  an   Injlance  and    a   Proof  of  that  great   Si, 
plicity  of  Manners,    public    Virtue,    and  noble   Spirit,  uhi 

'fed  that  People   to    that   Height    of  Power    and  Domini* 
r  hi  Is    attained.      The    Oc caftan   of  it    Wi 

this.     The   Tarentines,  having  a  Quarrel    with    the    R 
ans,  invite   Pyrrhus    King  cf   Epirus    to  their    /ih 

o  lands  with  Ins   Fores  in  Italy,  and  defeats  the  Rom 
Army  under  tbt  Cwtmand  tf  Laevinus,     After  this  Bairn 
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Fabritius,  with  two  other  Roman  Senators,  is  fent  to  Taren- 
tum,  to  treat  with  Pyrrhus  about  the  Exchange  of  Prifoners. 
The  King,  being  informed  of  the  great  Abilities  and  great 
Poverty  of  Fabritius,  hinted,  in  a  private  Converfation  with 
him,  the  Unfuitablenefs  of  fuch  Poverty  to  fuch  diflinguijhed 
Merit ;  and  that,  if  he  would  ajfifl  him  to  negotiate  with  the 
Romans  an  honourable  Peace  for  the  Tarentines,  and  go 
with  him  to  Epirus,  he  would  be/low  fuch  Riches  upon  him 
as  Jhould  put  him.  at  leaf,  upon  an  Equality  with  the  mojl 
opulent  Nobles  of  Rome.  The  Anfwer  of  Fabritius  was  to 
this  Effecl. 

AS  to  my  Poverty,  you  have  indeed,  Sir,  been  rightly  in- 
formed.    My  whole  Eftate  confifts  in  a  Houfe  of  but 
mean  Appearance,  and  a  little  Spot  of  Ground,  from  which, 
by  my  own  Labour,  I  draw  my  Support.     But  if,  by  any 
means,  you  have  been  perfuaded  to  think  that  this  Poverty 
makes   me   lefs   confidered   in   my  Country,  or  in  any  Degree 
unhappy,  you  are  extremely  deceived.     I  have  no  Fveafon   to 
complain  of  Fortune,  fhe  fupplies  me  with  all  that  Nature 
requires;  and   if  I  am   without  Superfluities,  I   am  alfo   free 
from  the  Defire  of  them.     With  thefe,  I  confefs,  I  mould 
be  more  able  to  fuccour  the  Neceffitous,  the  only  Advantage 
for  which  the  Wealthy  are  to  be  envied;  but,  as  fmall  as  my 
Pofleffions  are,  I  can  ftill  contribute  fomething  to  the  Support 
of  the  State,  and  the  Afliftance  of  my  Friends.     With  regard 
to  Honours,  my  Country  places  me,   poor  as  I  am,  upon  a  Level 
with  the  richeft:  For  Rome  knows  no  Qualifications  for  great 
Employments  but  Virtue  and  Ability.  She  appoints  me  to  of- 
ficiate in  the  moft  auguft  Ceremonies  of  Religion;  fheentrufts 
me  with  the  Command   of  her  Armies;  fhe  confides  to   my 
Care  the  moft  important  Negotiations.    My  Poverty  does  not 
lefTen  the  Weight  and  Influence  of  my  Counfels  in  the  Senate; 
the  Roman  People  honour  me  for  that  very  Poverty  which  you 
confider  as   a  Difgrace;  they   know  the  many  Opportunities 
I  have  had  in  War  to  enrich  myfelf  without  incurring  Cen- 
fure;  they   are    convinced    of  my    interefted    Zeal  for   their 
Profperity;  and  if  I  have  any   thing  to  complain  of  in  the 
Return  they  make,  it   is   only  the  Excefs   of  their  Applaufe. 
What  Value  then  can  I  fet  upon  your  Gold  and  Silver;  what 
"King  can  add  any-thing  to  my  Fortune?   Always  attentive  to 
difcharge  the  Duties  incumbent  on  me,  I  have  a  Mind  free 
from  Self-Reproach,  and  I  have  an  honest  Fame. 

F2  LESSON 
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The  following  Speeches  are  of  a  different  Kind  from  any  of 
the  foregoing.  They  are  the  Speeches  of  two  great  Generals , 
at  the  Head  of  their  Armies  before  an  Engagement.  It  was 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  War\  that  Hannibal  the 
Carthaginian  General  made  that  furprifmg  March  over  the 
Alps  with  his  Army,  and  entered  Italy.  He  was  met  near 
the  Banks  of  the  Po  by  Publius  Scipio,  with  the  Roman 
Army.  The  two  Generals  are  faid  to  have  conceived  a  high 
Opinion  of  each  other.  Hannibal's  Name  had  been  long  re- 
nowned; and  that  Scipio  mufl  be  a  Captain  of  eminent 
Worthy  r^  Carthaginian  had  well  conclude 'd,  from  the  Ro- 
mans having  chfen  him,  preferably  to  all  others,  to  be  his 
Opponent.  But  this  mutual  Impreffion  was  become  much 
Jlronger  by  the  hardy  Enterprise  of  the  one  to  march  over 
the  Alps,  and  the  happy  Execution  of  it',  and  the  expeditious 
Courage  of  the  other  In  coming  from  the  Banks  of  the  R-hone 
to  meet  him  at  the  Foot  of  thofe  Mountains.  But  Scipio, 
who  was  but  newly  appointed  their  General,  thought  proper 
to  affemble  his  Soldiers  before  the  *  Engagement,  and  en- 
deavoured to  animate  their  Courage  by  the  following  Words. 

WERE   you,  Soldiers,  the  fame  Army  which  I   had 
with   me  in   Gaul,  I   might  well   forbear  faying  any 
thing  to  you  at    his  time.    For  what  Occafion  could  there  be 
ufe  Exhoitation    to   a   Cavalry  that  had  fo  fignally  van- 
quifhed  the  Squadrons  of  the  Enemy  upon  the  Rhone,  or  to 
ions  by  whom    that    fame  Enemy,  flying  before  them    to 
avoid  a  Battle,  did    in   efredt   confefs   themfelves   conquered? 
But  as   thefe  Troops,  having  been   enrolled  for    Spain,  are 
there   with   my  Brother  Cnelus,  making  War  under  my  Au- 
fpices  (as  was  the  Will  of  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome),  I, 
that  you  might  have  a  Conful  for  your  Captain  againft  Han- 
oi and  the  Carthaginians^  have  freely  ofiered  myfelf  for  this 
War.     You  then  have  a  new  General,  and  I  a  new  Army.    In 

*  This  Eattle  was  fought  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ticin%  a  fmall  River 

which  runs  into  the  Pc,  and  i^>  called  the  Battle  of  the  Ticin.    Scipio  re- 

i  jd  a  cUngerou;.  Wound,  and  had  been  left  upon  the  Place,  if  his 

*      .   a   mere  Youth,   (afterwards   the  great  AfricanUj)    had  not,  by  a 

furpfizing   EfRjrt  or'  Courage,  brought  him  off.     The  Rimans   were 

I  to  re  "ire. 
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this  Circumftance  a  few  Words  from  me  to  you  will  be  neither 
improper  nor  unfeafonable.  And  that  you  may  not  be  un- 
apprifed  of  what  fort  of  Enemies  you  are  going  to  encounter, 
or  of  what  is  to  be  feared  from  them,  they  are  the  very  fame 
whom,  in  a  former  War,  you  vanquifhed  both  by  Land  and 
Sea;  the  fame  from  whom  you  took  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and 
who  have  been  thefe  twenty  Years  your  Tributaries.  You 
will  not,  I  prefume,  march  againft.  thefe  Men  with  only  that 
Courage  with  which  you  are  wont  to  face  other  Enemies,  but 
with  a  certain  Anger  and  Indignation,  fuch  as  you  would  feel 
if  you  faw  your  Slaves  on  a  fudden  rife  up  in  Arms  againft  you. 
Conquered  and  enflaved,  it  is  not  Boldnefs  but  NecefTity  that 
urges  them  to  Battle:  Unlefs  you  can  believe  that  thofe  who 
avoided  fighting  when  their  Army  was  intire,  have  acquired 
better  Hope  by  the  Lofs  of  two  thirds  of  their  Horfe  and  Foot 
in  the  Paflage  of  the  Alps. 

But  you  heard  perhaps,  that,  though  they  are  few  in  Num- 
ber, they  are  Men  of  ftout  Hearts  and  robuft  Bodies  ;  Heroes 

of  fuch  Strength  and  Vigour,  as  nothing  is  able  to  refift. 

Mere   Effigies !  nay   Shadows  of  Men !   Wretches  emaciated 
with  Hunger,  and  benumbed  with  Cold!   bruifed  and  battered 
to  Pieces  among  the  Rocks  and  craggy  Cliffs  !  their  Weapons 
broke,  and  their  Horfes  weak  and  foundered  !   Such  are  the  Ca- 
valry, and  fuch  the  Infantry,  with  which  you  are  going  to  con- 
tend; not  Enemies,  but  the  Fragments  of  Enemies.  There  is 
nothing  which  I  more  apprehend,  than  that  it  will  be  thought 
Hannibal  was  vanquifhed   by   the  Alps,  before   we   had  any 
Conflict  with  him.    But  perhaps  it  was  fitting  that  fo  it  mould 
be;  and  that,  with   a  People   and  a  Leader  who  had  violated 
Leagues  and  Covenants,  the  Gods  themfelves,  without  Man's 
Help,  fhould  begin  the  War,  and  bring  it  to  a  near  Conclu-' 
fion;  and  that  we,  who,  next   to  the  Gods,  have   been   in- 
jured and  offended,  fhould  happily  finifh  what  they  have  begun. 
I  need  not  be  in  any  fear  that  you  fhould  fufpecl  me  of  faying 
thefe  Things  merely  to  encourage  you,  while  inwardly  I  have 
different  Sentiments.     What   hindered   me  from  going-  into 
Spain-,   that   was  my  Province ;  where  I  fhould  have  had  the 
lefs- dreaded  Afdrubal,  not  Hannibal  to  deal  with?    But  hear- 
ing, as  I  paffed  along   the  Coaft  of  Gaul,  of  this   Enemy's 
March,   I   landed  my  Troops,  fent  the  Horfe   forward,  and 
pitched  my  Camp  upon  the  Rhone.     A   Part  of  my  Cavalry 
encountered   and   defeated   that  of  the  Enemy;  my  Infantry 
not  being  able  to  overtake  theirs,  which  fled  before  us,  I  re- 
turned to  my  Fleet,  and,  with  all  the  Expedition  I  could  uie 
in  fo  long  a  Voyage  by  Sea  and  Land,  am  come  to  meet  them 
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at  the  Foot  of  the  Alps.  Was  it  then  my  Inclination  to  avoid 
a  Conteft.  with   this   tremendous  Hannibal?  And   have  I   lit 
upon  him  only  by  accident  and  unawares?  or  am  I  come  on 
purpofe  to  challenge  him  to  the  Combat  ?  I  would  gladly  try, 
whether  the  Earth,  within   thefe  twenty  Years,  has  brought 
forth  a  new  kind  of  Carthaginians,  or  whether  they  be   the 
fame   fort  of  Men  who  fought  at  the  Mgates;  and  whom,  at 
Eryx,  you  fu  fife  red   to  redeem   themfelves  at  eighteen  Denarii 
per  Head :  Whether  this  Hannibal,  for  Labours  and  Journies, 
be,  as  he  would  be  thought,  the  Rival  of  Hercules;  or  whether 
he  be,  what  his  Father  left  him,  a  Tributary,  a  VaiTal,  a  Slave 
of  the  Roman  People,  Did  not  theConfcioufnefs  of  his  wicked 
Deed  at  Saguntum  torment  him,  and  make  him  defperate,  he 
would    have  fomc  Regard,  if  not^to  his  conquered  Country,, 
vet  furelv  to  his  own  Family,  to  his  Father's  Memory,  to  the 
Treaty  written  with  Amilcars  own  Hand.     We  might   have 
flarved  them  in  Eryx\  we  might  have  pafTed  into  Africa  with 
our  victorious  Fleet,  and   in  a  {cw  Days  have  deftroyed  Car- 
tbage.     At  their  humble  Supplication  we  pardoned  them;  we 
releafed  them,  when  they  were  clofely  (hut  up  without  a  Pof- 
fibilitv  of  efcaping;  we   made  Peace  with  them   when   they 
were  conquered.     When  they  were  diftreffed  by  the  African 
War,  we  confidered  them,  we  treated  them  as  a  People   under 
our  Protection.     And  what  is  the  Return  they  make  us  for  all 
thefe  Favours?   Under  the  Conduct  of  a  hare-brained  young 
Man,  they  come  hither  to  overturn  our  State,  and  lay  wafte 
our  Country. — I  could  wifh  indeed,  that  it  were  not  fo  ;  and 
that   the  War   we  are   now  engaged   in   concerned  only  our 
own  Glory,  and   not  our  Prefervation.     But   the  Conteft  at 
prefent  is  not  for  the  PofTellion   of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  of 
Italy  itfelf.     Nor  is  there,  behind  us,  another  Army  which,   if 
we  fhould  not  prove  the  Conquerors,  may  make  Head  againil 
our  victorious  Enemies.     There  are  no  more  Alps  for  them  to 
might  give  us  Leifure  to  raife  new  Forces.     No, 
Soldiers,  here  you  muft  make  your  Stand,  as  if  you  were  juft 
now  before  the  Walls  of  Rune.    Let  every  one  reflect,  that  he 
now  to  defend,  not  his  own  Pcrfon  alone,  but  his  Wife,   his 
t  hi    I    Iplefs  Infants.    Yet  let  not  private  Confidera- 
i:oiis  alone  poflefs  our  Minds;   let  us  remember  that  the  Eyes 
,  |  the  S  I  People  of  Romezvc  upon  us;  and  that  as  our 

:,J  Courage  (bail  now  prove,   fuch  will  be  the  Fortune 
vi  that  City,  and  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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Hannibal,  on  the  other  Side,  made  ufe  of  a  new  kind  of  Rheto- 
ric to  infpire  his  Soldiers  with  Refolution.  He  gave  Arms 
to  feveral  Mountaineers  whom  he  had  taken  Prifoners  in  his 
Pajfage  over  the  Alps,  and  propofed  to  them  to  fight  two  and 
two  to  the  Death  of  one  of  them,  in  Sight  of  his  Army  ;  pro- 
miftng  Liberty  and  a  compleat  Suit  of  Armour,  with  a  IVar- 
horfe,  to  fuch  of  them  as  came  ojf  victorious.  From  the  Joy  with 
which  the  Prifoners  accepted  thefe  Conditions,  and  the  Senti- 
ments which  Hannibal  obferved  in  his  Troops  on  beholding  thefe 
Conflicts,  he  took  Occafion  to  give  them  a  more  lively  Image  of 
their  prefent  Situation  ;  which  laid  them  under  the  abfolute  Ne- 
cejfity  of  conquering  or  dying.     His  Speech  was  to  this  Ejfecl. 

IF,  in  the  Eftimation  of  your  own  Fortune,  you  will  but 
■bear  the  fame  Mind  which  you  jufl  now  did,  in  contem- 
plating the  Fortune  of  others,  the  Victory,  Soldiers,  is  ours. 
What  you  have  feen,  was  not  a  mere  Shew  for  Amufement, 
but  a  Representation  of  your  own  real  Condition.  I  know 
not  whether  you  or  your  Prifoners  be  encompafTed  by  For- 
tune with  the  flricler  Bonds  and  Neceflities.  Two  Seas  in- 
clofe  you  on  the  Right  and  Left! — not  a  Ship  to  fly  to  for 
efcaping.  Before  you  is  the  Po,  a  River  broader  and  more  ra- 
pid than  the  Rhone ;  behind  you  are  the  Alps,  over  which, 
even  when  your  Numbers  were  undiminiihed,  you  were  hard- 
ly able  to  force  a  Paflage.  Here  then,  Soldiers,  you  muil 
either  conquer  or  die,  the  very  hrfr.  Hour  you  meet  the  Ene- 
my. But  the  fame  Fortune,  which  has  thus  laid  you  under 
the  Neceffity  of  fighting,  has  fet  before  your  Eyes  thofe  Re- 
wards of  Victory,  than  which  no  Men  are  ever  wont  to 
wifh  for  greater  from  the  immortal  Gods.  Should  we  by  our 
Valour  recover  only  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were  ravifhed 
from  our  Fathers,  thofe  would  be  no  inconfiderable  Prizes. 
Yet,  what  are  thofe  ?  The  Wealth  of  Rome,  whatever  Riches 
flie  has  hepped  together  in  the  Spoils  of  Nations,  all  theff, 
with  the  Mailers  cf  them,  will  be  yours.  You  have  been 
long  enough  employed  in  driving  the  Cattle  upon  the  vaft 
Mountains  of  Lvfitania  and  Celtiberia ;  you  have  hitherto 
met  with  no  Reward  worthy  of  the  Labours  and  Dangers 
you  have  undergone.  The  Time  is  now  come,  to  reap  the 
full  Recompence  of  your  toilfomc  Marches  over  fo  many 
MoiUHaiiis  and  Rivers,  and  through  fo  many  Nations,  all  of 

F  4  them 
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them  in   Arms.     This  is  the  Place  which  Fortune  has   ap- 
pointed to  be  the  Limits  of  your  Labour  ;   it  is  here  that  you 
will  fmiih  your  glorious  Warfare,  and  receive  an  ample  Re- 
compence    of   your  compleated    Service.     For   I  would   not 
have   you  imagine,  that  Victory  will   be   as  difficult  as   the 
Name  of   a  Roman  War  is  great  and  founding.      It  has 
often  happened  that  a  defpifed    Enemy  has    given  a  bloody 
Battle,  and  the  mod:   renowned  Kings   and  Nations  have  by 
a  fmall  Force  bee:i  overthrown.     And  if  you  but  take  away 
the   Glitter    of   the   Roman  Name,    what   is  there  wherein 
they  may  ftand  in  Competition  with  you?  For  (to  fay  no- 
thing of  your  Service  in  War  for  twenty  Years  together  wir.h 
fo  much  Valour  and   Succefs)  from  the  very   Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, from  the  Ocean,  from  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  the  Earth, 
through   fo   many  warlike  Nations  of  Spain   and   Gaul,    are 
you  not   come  hither   victorious?  And  with  whom  are  you 
now  to  fight  ?   With   raw  Soldiers,   an   undifciplined  Army, 
beaten,  vanquished,  belieged  by  the  Gauls  the  very  1  aft  Sum- 
mer, an  Army  unknown   to  their  Leader,  and  unacquainted 
with  him. 

Or  fnall  I,  who  was  born,  I  might  almoft  fay,  but  cer- 
tainly brought  up  in  the  Tent  of  my  Father,  that  moft  ex- 
cellent General,  fhall  I,  the  Conqueror  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
and  not  only  of  the  Alpine  Nations,  but,  which  is  greater 
yet,  of  the  Alps  themfdves,  fhall  I  compare  myfelf  with 
this  Half-year  Captain  ?  A  Captain  before  whom  fhould  one 
place  the  two  Armies,  without  their  Enfigns,  I  am  perfuaded 
he  would  not  know  to  which  of  them  he  is  Conful  ?  I  efteem 
it  no  fmall  Advantage,  Soldiers,  that  there  is  not  one  among 
you  who  has  not  often  been  an  Eye-witnefs  of  my  Exploits 
in  War ;  not  one,  of  whofe  Vajour  I  myfelf  have  not  been 
rator,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  name  the  Times  and  Places  of 
his  noble  Achievements  j  that  with  Soldiers,  whom  I  have  a 
thoufand  times  praifed  and  rewarded,  and  whofe  Pupil  I  was 
before  1  became  their  General,  I  fnall  march  againft  an  Army 
of  Mm  Strangers  to  one  another. 

On  what  Side  foever  2  turn  my  Eyes,  I  behold   all  full  of 

Courage  and    Strength  ;   a   Veteran   Infantry,   a    moft   gallant 

tvalry  5  you,    my  Allies,  moft  faithful  and   valiant ;   you, 

Cartbagimam9  whom    not    only    your  County's    Caufe,  but 

thejuftcft  An^er  impels  to  Battle.    The  Hope,  the  Courage 

pf  Aflailants  ti  always   greater  than  of  thofe   who   act    upon 

.   pefenfrve.  Witii  boftile  Banners  difplayed,  you  are  come 

'    .       "i  bring  the  War.     Grief,    Injuries,  Jn- 

fpur  you  forward  to  Revenge. — 

Firft 
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Firft  they  demanded  me  ;  that  I,  your  General,  fhould  be 
delivered  up  to  them;  next,  all  you,  who  had  fought  at  the 
Siege  of  Saguntum  ;  and  we  were  to  be  put  to  Death  by  the 
extremeft  Tortures.  Proud  and  cruel  Nation  !  Every  thing* 
mult  be  yours,  and  at  your  Difpofal  ?  You  are  to  prefcribe 
to  us,  with  whom  we  fhall  make  War,  with  whom  we  fhall 
make  Peace?  You  are  to  fetus  Bounds;  tofhut  us  up  within  Hills 
and  Rivers;  but  you,  you  are  not  to  obferve  the  Limits  which 
yourfelves  have  fixed!  Pafs  not  the  Iberus.  "What  next? 
Touch  not  the  Saguntines  ;  Saguntum  is  upon  the  Iberus, 
move  not  a  Step  towards  that  City,  Is  it  a  fmall  Matter, 
then,  that  you  have  deprived  us  of  our  ancient  PoiTeflions, 
Sicily  and  Sardinia?  you  would  have  Spain  too.  Well, 
we  fhall  yield  Spain ;  and  then — you  will  pafs  into  Africa. 
Will  pafs,  did  I  fay — This  very  Year  they  ordered  one  of 
their  Confuls  into  Africa,  the  other  into  Spain.  No,  Sol- 
diers, there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  what  we  can  vindicate 
with  our  Swords.  Gome  on,  then.  Be  Men.  The  Romans 
may  with  more  Safety  be  Cowards  ;  they  have  their  own 
Country  behind  them,  have  Places  of  Refuge  to  fly  to,  and 
are  fecure  from  Danger  in  the  Roads  thither;  but  for  you* 
there  is  no  middle  Fortune  between  Death  and  Vi&orv.  Let 
this  be  but  well  fixed  in  your  Minds,  and  once  again,'  I  fay 
you  are  Conquerors. 
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The  two  following  Speeches  are  thofe  preceding  the  Battle  of 
Zama  ;  which  concluded  the  feco nd  Punic  TVar  to  the  Advan- 
tage of  the  Romans,  after  it  had  lajied  17  Years.  They 
are  different  from  the  two  former,  as  they  rehte  to  a  Treaty 
of  Peace.  The  two  Generals  were  Hannibal  and  the  famous 
bcipio  Africanus,  Son  of  the  former  Scipio.  An  Interview 
was  deftred  by  Hannibal,  and  agreed  to  by  Scipio.  The 
Place  pitch' d  upon  was  a  large  Plain  between  the  two  Camps, 
intirely  open,  and  where  no  Ambujh  could  be  laid.  The  two 
Generals  rode  thither,  efcorted  by  an  equal  Number  of  Guards  ; 
from  whom  feparating,  and  each  attended  only  by  an  Inter- 
preter, they  met  in  the  Mid- way.  Both  remained  for  a  while 
filent,  viewing  each  other  with  mutual  Admiration.  Hannibal 
at  length  fpoke  thus. 


S 


INC  E  Fate   has  fo  ordained   it,  that  I,  who  began   the 
War,  and  who  have  been  fo  often  on  the  Point  of  end- 
ing 
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sng  it  by  a  compleat  Conqueft,  fhould  not  come  of  my  own 
Motion,  to  afk  a  Peace  ;  I  am  glad  that  it  is  of  you,  Scipioy 
I  have  the  Fortune  to  afk  it.  Nor  will  this  be  among  the 
leaft  of  your  Glories,  that  Hannibal,  victorious  over  fo  many 
Roman  Generals,  fubmitted  at  laft  to  You. 

I  could  wifh,  that  our  Fathers  and  we  had  confined  our 
Ambition  within  the  Limits  which  Nature  feem  to  have 
prefcribed  to  it  ;  the  Shores  of  Africa,  and  the  Shores  of  Italy, 
The  Gods  did  not  give  us  that  Mind.  On  both  Sides  we 
have  been  fo  eager  after  foreign  PofTeffions,  as  to  put  our 
own  to  the  Hazard  of  War.  Rome  and  Carthage  have  had, 
each  in  their  Turn,  the  Enemy  at  her  Gates.  But  fince  Er- 
rors paft  may  be  more  eaiily  blamed  than  corrected,  let  it 
now  be  the  Work  of  you  and  me  to  put  an  End,  if  pof~ 
ilble,  to  the  obftinate  Contention.  For  my  qwn  Part,  my 
Years,  and  the  Experience  I  have  had  of  the  Inftability  of 
Fortune,  inclines  me  to  leave  nothing  to  her  Determination 
which  Reafon  can  decide.  But  much  I  fear,  Scipto,  that 
your  Youth,  your  Want  of  the  like  Experience,  your  unin- 
terrupted Succefs,  may  render  you  averfe  from  the  Thoughts 
of  Peace.  He  whom  Fortune  has  never  failed,  rarely  re- 
flects upon  her  Inconftancy.  Yet,  without  recurring  to  for- 
mer Examples,  my  own  may  perhaps  fuffice  to  teach  you 
Moderation.  I  am  that  fame  Hannibal  who,  after  my  Vic- 
tory at  Cannes,  became  Matter  of  the  greater!:  Part  of  your 
Country,  and  deliberated  with  myfelf  what  Fate  I  fhould  de- 
cree to  Italy  and  Rome.  And  now — fee  the  Change  !  Here 
in  Africa,  1  am  come  to  treat  with  a  Roman,  for  my  own 
Prefervation  and  my  Country's.  Such  are  the  Sports  of 
Fortune.  Is  fhe  then  to  be  trufted  becaufe  fhe  fmiles }  An 
advantageous  Peace  is  preferable  to  the  Hope  of  Victory. 
The  one  is  in  your  own  Power,  the  other  at  the  Pleafure  of 
the  Gods.  Should  you  prove  victorious,  it  would  add  little 
to  your  own  Glory,  or  the  Glory  of  your  Country,  if  van- 
quished, you  lofe  in  one  Hour  all  the  Honour  and  Reputa- 
tion you  have  been  fo  many  Years  acquiring.  Bat  what  is 
my  Aim  in  all  this  ?  That  you  fhould  content  ycurf  If  with 
our  Ccflion  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  all  the  I  (lands  be- 
tween Italy  and  Africa,  A  Peace  on  thefe  Conditions  will, 
in  my  Opinion,  not  only  (ecu re  the  future  Tranquillity  of 
Cartbagf,  but  be  fufficiently  glorious  for  you,  and  for  the 
Roman  Name.  And  do  not  tell  me,  that  fome  of  our  Citizens 
dealt  fraudulently  with  you  in  the  late  Treaty  :  It  is  I,  Han- 
PeacC  ;   I  afk  it,    becaufe  1  think  it  <  x- 

Leal 
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pedient  for  my  Country  5  and,  thinking  it  expedient,  I  will 
inviolably  maintain  it. 

LESSON    X1IL 

The  Anfvoer  of  SciPIo  was  to  this  Ejffecl. 
KNEW  very  well,  Hannibal,  that  it  was  the  Hope  of 
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your  Return  which  emboldened  the  Carthaginians  to  break 
the  Truce  with  us,  and  to  lay  afide  all  Thoughts   of  a  Peace 
when   it  was  juft   upon  the  Point   of  being  concluded  ;  and 
vour  prefent  Propofal  is   a  Proof  of  it.     You  retrench  from 
their  Concefiions   every  Thing  but  what  we  are,  and  have 
been  long,  poflefled  of.    But  as  it  is  your  Care  that  your  Fel- 
low Citizens  fhould  have  the  Obligations  to  you  of  being  eafed 
from  a  great  Part  of  their  Burden,  fo  it   ought  to  be  mine 
that  they  draw  no  Advantage  from  their  Perfidioufnefs.     No- 
body is   more  fenfible  than  I  am  of  the  Weaknefs  of  Man, 
and  the  Power  of  Fortune,  and  that  whatever  we  enterprize 
is  fubject  to  a  thoufand  Chances.  If,  before  the  Romans  pafTed 
into   Africa,    you  had   of  your    own    accord   quitted   Italy, 
and  made  the  Offers  you  now  make,  I  believe  they  would  not 
have  been  rejected.     But  as  you  have  been  forced  out  of  Italy, 
and  we  are  Matters  here  of  the  open  Country,   the  Situation 
of  Things  is  much  altered.     And,  what  is  chiefly  to  be  confi- 
dered,  the  Carthaginians,  by  the  late  Treaty  which  we  en- 
tered into  at  their  Requeft,  were,  over  and  above  what  you 
offer,  to  have  reftored  to  us  our  Prifoners  without  Ranfom, 
delivered  up  their  Ships  of  War,  paid  us  five  thoufand  Ta- 
lents, and  to  have  given  Hoftages  for  the  Performance  of  all. 
The  Senate  accepted  thefe  Conditions,  but  Carthage  failed  on 
her  Part ;  Carthage  deceived  us.     What  then  is  to   be  done  ? 
Are  the  Carthaginians  to    be  releafed   from  the  moft   impor- 
tant Articles  of  the  Treaty,  as  a  Reward  of  their  Breach  of 
Faith  ?  No,  certainly.     If,   to  the  Conditions  before   agreed 
upon,  you   had  added  fome  new  Articles  to  our  Advantage, 
there   would   have  been   Matter  of  Reference  to   the  Roman 
People  ;  but  when,  inftead  of  adding,  you  retrench,  there  is 
no    Room   for    Deliberation.       The    Carthaginians    therefore 
muft   fubmit  to   us    at   Discretion,  or  muft  vanquifh   us  in 
Battle. 

N,  B.  The  Battle  was  fought,  the  Romans  gained  the  Vic- 
tory, and  the  Carthaginians  fubmittcd  to  Rome.  This  ended 
the  fecond  Punic  War,  and  acquired  Scipio  the  Surname  of 
Alricanus.  THE 
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CT*H  E  following  Speeches  are  feie tied  from  Shakefpeare,  and 
-*■  'tis  hoped  they  will  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  the  Boys,  as 
they  will  ferve  to  give  a  Variety  to  their  Tojks,  and  to  bring 
them  acquainted  with  the  higher  and  more  poetical  Stile  of  their 
own  Language.  I  have  taken  fome  fmall  Liberties  here  and 
there  in  altering  an  obfolete  Wordy  or  even  a  Sentence,  when  I 
thought  the  ConJlruStion  of  it  (which  fometimes  happens  in  Shake- 
fpeare) too  hard  or  too  obfcure  for  Boys  to  under/land.  But  this 
Liberty,  it  will  be  perceived,  I  have  ufed  but  very  fparingly  ;  and 
never  with  the  Prcfuviption  of  hoping  to  mend  Shakefpeare,  but 
only  to  make  him  fit  and  proper  for  my  Purpofes.  With  what 
^Judgement  the  Speeches  are  chofen,  mufl  be  left  to  the  Determi- 

Qtion  of  judicious  Maflers,  who  will  be  at  Liberty  to  make  ufe 
any  others  zvhich  they  may  think  more  proper.       The  two  or 

,  ee  lajl  are  given  as  Interludes  for  fever al  Boys  tt  praStife  on 
her. 


L  E  S  S  O  N     I. 

The  Progrefs  of  Life.       From  the  Play  called, 

As    YOU    LIKE    IT. 

AL  L  the  World's  a  Stage, 
And  all  the  Men  and  Women  merely  Players  ; 
They  have  their  Exits,  and  their  Entrances  ; 
And  one  Man  in  his  Time  plays  many  Parts  : 
His  Acts  being  feven  Age?.     At  firft  the  Infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  his  Nurfe's  Arms  : 
And  then,  the  whining  School-boy  with  his  Satchel, 
And  fhining  Morning  Face,  creeping  like  Snail 
Unwillingly  to  School.     And  then,  the  Lover  , 
Sighing  like  Furnace,  with  a  woeful  Ballad 
Made  to  hib  Miftrefs'  Eyebrow.       I  hen,  a  Soldier  ; 
Full  of  ftrong  Oaths,  and  bearded   like  the  Pard, 
Jealous  in  Honour,  fuefden  and  quick  in  Quarrel, 
Seeking  the  Bubble  Reputation, 

Ev'n  in  the  Cannon's  Mouth.     And  then,  the  Juflice, 
In  fair  round  Belly,  with  j  n  lin'd  ; 

vefe,  and  form  il  Cut, 

Ful]  of  wi  and  modern  Inftances, 

I   plays  his  Part.     The  fixth  Age  (Sifts 
Into  tl  nd  flipper'd  Pantal 

Witl  Pouch  on  Side; 

Hi 
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His  youthful  Hofe  well  fav'd,  a  World  too  wide 

For  his  fhrunk  Shank ;  and  his  big  manly  Voice, 

Turning  again  towards  childifh  Treble,    pipes, 

And  whittles  in  his  Sound.     Laft  Scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  Hiftory, 

Is  fecond  Childifhnefs,  and  mere  Oblivion  ; 

Sans  Teeth,  fans  Eyes,  fans  Tafte,  fans  every  thing. 


LESSON    II. 

Hamlet's  Meditation  on  Death.' 


TO  be,  or  not  to  be  :  That  is  the  Queflion.— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  Mind  to  fufFer 
The  Stings  and  Arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune  ; 
Or  to  take  Arms  againfl:  a  Siege  of  Troubles, 
And  by  oppofing  end  them  ? — To  die — to  fleep-— 
No  more :  and  by  a  Sleep,  to  fay,  we  end 
The  Heart~ach,  and  the  thoufand  natural  Shocks 
That  Flefh  is  Heir  to  ;  'tis  a  Confummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd.     To  did — to  fleep — 
To  fleep  ? — perchance,  to  dream  !  ay,  there's  the  Rub—* 
For  in  that  Sleep  of  Death  what  Dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  fhuffled  off  this  mortal  Coil, 
Muft  give  us  paufe. — There's  the  Retrofpecl:, 
That  makes  Calamity  of  fo  long  Life. 
For  who  would  bear  the  Whips  and  Scorn  o'th'  Time, 
Th'  Oppreflbr's  Wrong,  the  proud  Man's  Contumely-, 
The  Pangs  of  defpis'd  Love,  the  Law's  Delay, 
The  Infolence  of  Office,  and  the  Spurns 
That  patient  Merit  of  th'  Unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himfelf  might  his  Quietus  make 
With  a  bare  Bodkin  I   Who  would  P'ardles  bear, 
To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  Life  ? 
But  that  the  Dread  of  fomthing  after  Death, 
(That  undifcover'd  Country,  from  whofe  Bourn 
No  Traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  Will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  Ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
Thus  Confcience  does  make  Cowards  of  us  all : 

And 
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And  thus  the  Native  Hue  of  Refolution 
Is  fickled  o'er  with  the  pale  Caft  of  Thought  ; 
And  Enterprizes  of  great  Pith  and  Moment, 
With  this  Regard  their  Current  turn  awry, 
And  lofe  the  Name  of  Action. 


LESSON    III. 

JL  Speech  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  >  upon  his  receiving  News, 
in  the  Nighty  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. 

HOW  many  Thoufands  of  my  pooreft  Subjects 
Are  at  this  Hour  afleep  !  O  gentle  Sleep  ! 

Nature's  foft  Nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  Eyelids  down, 

And  deep  my  Senfes  in  Forgetfulnefs  ? 

Why  rather,  Sleep,  lyeft  thou  in  fmoaky  Hutts, 

Upon  uneafy  Pallets  ftretching  thee, 

And  hufht  with  buzzing  Night-flies  to  thy  Slumber  ; 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  Chambers  of  the  Great, 

And  lull'd  with  Sounds  of  fweeteft  Melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  God  !  why  lyeft  thou  with  the  Vile 

In  loathfome  Beds,  and  leav'ft  the  Kingly  Couch 

Beneath  rich  Canopies  of  coftlv  State, 

A  Watch- cafe  to  a  common  Larum-bell  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  Mall, 

Seal  up  the  Ship-boy's  Eyes,  and  rock  his  Brains, 

In  Cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  Surge  ; 

And  in  the  Vifitation  of  the  Winds, 

Who  take  the  ruffian  Billows  by  the  Top, 

Curling  their  monftrous  Heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafening  Clamours  in  the  flippery  Shrouds, 

That,  with  the  Hurly,  Death  itfclf  awake*  ?- 

Canft  thou,  O  partial  Sleep  !   give  thy  Repofe 
To  the  wet  Sea-boy,  in  an  Hour  fo  rude  ? 
And,  in  the  calmcft,   and  the  flillcit  Nighty 
With  all  Appliances  and  Meant  to-boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  King  ?   Then,  happy  lowly  Clown  ! 
Uneafy  lies  the  Head  that  wears  a  Crown. 

LESSON 
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LESSON    IV. 

JVhen  Henry  the  Fourth  was  on  his  Death-bed,  he  ordered  the 
Crown  to  be  laid  by  him  on  his  Pillow.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  hitherto  lived  a  very  wild  and  dijfolute  Life  (though 
afterwards  he  was  the  famous  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  conquered 
France),  fitting  by  his  Bed-fide,  and  imagining  his  Father  was 
dead,  took  the  Crown  from  his  Pillow,  reflecting  and  moralis- 
ing upon  it,  and  retired  into  the  next  Room  very  forrowfuL 
The  King,  awaking ,  called  for  his  Crown  and  Son,  who  entering 
haflily  the  Room,  fays,  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  fpeak 
again  ;  upon  which  the  King  takes  occafion  to  rebuke  him  in 
the  following  Speech.  [The  Prince  of  Wales's  Anfwer  to  be 
Jpoken  by  another  Boy.} 

K.  Henry.    rpHY  Wifh   was  Father,    Harry^   to  that 

JL         Thought : 
I  flay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Doft  thou  fo  hunger  for  my  empty  Chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  inveft  thee  in  my  Honours, 
Before  thy  Flour  be  ripe  ?  O  foolifh  Youth  ! 
Thou  fuck'ft  the  Greatnefs  that  will  overwhelm  thee* 
Stay  but  a  little  ;  for  my  Cloud  of  Dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  fo  weak  a  Wind, 
That  it  will  quickly  drop,  my  Day  is  done. 
Thou  haft  ftorn  That,  which,  after  a  few  Hours, 
Were  thine  without  Offence  -,  and  at  my  Death 
Th©u  haft  feal'd  up  my  Expectation, 
Thy  Life  did  manifeft,  thou  lov'dft  me  not  ; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  affur'd  of  it. 
Thou  had'ft  a  thoufand  Daggers  in  thy  Thoughts, 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  ftony  Heart, 
To  ftab  at  half  an  Hour  of  my  frail  Life. 
What !  canft  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  Hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  Grave  thyfelf, 
And  bid  the  merry  Bells  ring  to  thy  Ear, 
That  Thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  Tears,  that  mould  bedew  my  Herfe, 
Be  Drops  of  Balm  to  fancti  fy  thy  Head ; 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  Duft, 
Give  that  which  gave  thee  Life,  unto  the  Worms ; 
Pluck  down  my  Officers,  break  my  Decrees  ; 
For  now  a  Time  is  come  to  mock  at  Form  ; 

Henry 
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Henry  the  Fifth  Js  crown'd  :  Up,  Vanity  ! 

Down,  royal  State  !  all  you  fage  Counfellors,  hence  3 

And  at  the  Engl'ijh  Court  affemble  now, 

From  ev'ry  Region,  Apes  of  Idlenefs  : 

Now,  neighbour  Confines,  purge  you  of  your  Scum  \ 

Have  you  a  Ruffian  that  will  i\vear,  drink,  dance, 

Revel  the  Night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  oldeft  Sins  the  neweff.  kind  of  Ways  ? 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more  : 

England  fhall  give  him  Office,  Honour,  Might: 

For  the  Fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  Licence  plucks 

The  Muzzle  of  Reltraint ;  and  the  wild  Dog 

Shall  flefh  his  Tooth  on  every  Innocent. 

0  my  poor  Kingdoom,  fick  with  Civil  Blows  ! 
When  that  my  Care  would  not  withhold  thy  Riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  Riot  is  thy  Care  \ 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  Wildernefs  again, 
Peopled  with  Wolves,  thy  old  Inhabitants. 

P.  Henry.  O  pardon  me,  my  Liege  !  but  for  my  Tears 

1  had  foreitaird  this  dear  and  deep  Rebuke,  \Kneeling* 
Ere  you  with  Grief  had  fpoke,  and  I  had  heard 

The  Courfe  of  it  fo  far.     There  is  your  Crown  ; 

And  he  that  wears  the  Crown  immortally 

Long  guard  it  yours  !   If  I  afrecl:  it  more, 

Than  as  your  Honour,  and  as  your  Renown, 

Let  me  no  more  from  this  Obedience  rife, 

Which  my  moft  true  and  inward-duteous  Spirit 

Teacheth  this  proftrate  and  exterior  Bending. 

ffeav'n  witnefs  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in, 

And  found  no  Courfe  of  Breath  within  your  Majefry, 

How  cold  it  itruck  my  Heart  !   If  I  do  feign, 

0  let  me  in  my  prefent  Wildnefs  die, 

And  never  live  to  fhew  th'  incredulous  World 
The  noble  Change  that  I  have  purpofed. 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 
(And  dead  almoff,  my  Liege,  to  think  you  were) 

1  fpake  unto  the  Crown  as  having  Scnfe, 

And  thus  upbraided  it.      "  The  Care  on  thee  depending 

M   Hath  fed  upon  the  Body  of  my  Father." 

Al   ufing  it,  1  put  it  on  my  Head,  ' 

ry  with  it  (as  with  an  Enemy 

:nurder'd  my  Father) 
The  Quarrel  o(  a  true  Inheritor. 

if  it  did  ailed  my  Blood  with  Joy, 

cm 
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Or  fwell  my  Thoughts  to  any  Strain  of  Pride— 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  Spirit  of  mine 

Did  with  the  leaft  Affection  of  a  Welcome 

Give  Entertainment  to  the  Might  of  it ; 

Let  Heav'n  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  Head, 

And  make  me  as  the  pooreft  VafTal  is, 

That  doth  with  Awe  and  Terror  kneel  to  it  ! 


LESSON    V. 

The  Speech  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  at  the  Siege  c/*Harfleur. 

ONCE  more  unto  the  Breach,  dear  Friends,  once  more, 
Or  clofe  the  Wall  up  with  the  Englijh  Dead. 
In  Peace  there's  nothing  fo  becomes  a  Man 
As  modeft  Stillnefs  and  Humility: 
But  when  the  Rlaft  of  War  blows  in  our  Ears, 
Then  imitate  the  Action  of  the  Tiger; 
Stiffen  the  Sinews,  fummon  up  the  Blood, 
Difguife  fair  Nature  with  hard-favour'd  Ragej 
Then  lend  the  Eye  a  terrible  Afpecl; 
Let  it  pry  o'er  the  Portage  of  the  Head, 
Like  the  Brafs  Cannon:  let  the  Brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
And  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  Rock 
O'erhang  andjutty  his  confounded  Bafe, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wafteful  Ocean. 
Now  fet  the  Teeth,  and  itretch  the  Noftril  wide  ; 
Hold  hard  the  Breath,  and  bend  up  every  Spirit 
To  his  full  Height.     Now  on,  you  nobleft  Englijh, 
Whofe  Blood  is  fetch'd  from  Fathers  of  War-proof; 
Fathers,  that,  like  fo  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  thefe  Parts  from  Morn  till  Even  fought, 

And  meath'd  their  Swords  for  Lack  of  Argument. 

Dithonour  not  your  Mothers;  now  attefr, 

That  thofe  whom  you  calTd  Fathers  did  beget  you. 

Be  Copy  now  to  Men  of  grofler  Biood, 

And  teach  them  how  to  war.    And  you,  good  Yeomen, 

Whofe  Limbs  were  made  in  England,  fnew  us  here 

The  Metal  of  your  Pafture:  Let  us  fwear 

That  you  are  worth  your  Breeding,  which  I  doubt  not: 

For  there  is  none  of  you  {o  mean  and  bafe, 

That  hath  not  noble  Luftre  in  your  Eyes  ; 

Vol.  I.  G  I  fee 
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I  fee  you  ftand  like  Greyhound*  in  the  Slips, 
Straining  upon  the  Start.     Tli2  Game's  afoot^ 
Follow  your  Spirit;  and,   upon  this  Charge, 
Cry,  Gojd  'for  Harry  !  England!  and  St.  George! 

LESSON     VI. 

Part  cf  the  Speech  fpoken  by  the  Chorus  in  the  Play  cf  Henry 
the  Fifth.  The  Time  fuppofcd  to  be  the  Night  before  the 
Batik  cf  Agincourt. 

NOW  let  Imagination  form  a  Time, 
When  creeping  Murmur,  and  the  poring  Dark, 
Fills  the  wide  VeiYel  of  the  Univerfe. 
From  Camp  to  Camp,  through  the  foul  Womb  of  Night, 
The  Hum  of  either  Army  ftilly  founds; 
That  the  fixt  Centincls  almoft  receive 
The  fecret  Whifpers  of  each  other's  Watch. 
Fire  anfwers  Fire;   and  through  their  paly  Flames 
Each  Battle  fees  the  other's  umber'd  Face. 
Steed  threatens  Steed,  in  high  and  boaftful  Neighs 
Piercing  the  Night's  dull  Ear  ;  and  from  the  Tents 
The  Armourers,  accomplishing  the  Knights, 
"With  bufy  Hammers  clofing  Rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  Note  of  Preparation. 
The  Country  Cocks  do  crow,  the  Clocks  do  toll ; 
And  (the  third  Hour  of  dioufy  Morning  nam'd) 
Proud  of  their  Numbers  and  fecure  in  Soul, 
The  confident  and  over-hafty  French 
Do  chide  the  cripple  tardy-paced  Night, 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  Witch,   does  limp 
So  tedioufly  away.     The  poor  condemned  EngliJJj 
Like  Sacrifices,   by  their  watchful  Fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  Morning's  Danger:   and  their  Danger-  fad, 
Set  forth  in  lank-lean  Cheeks  and  War-worn  Coats, 
Prcfenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  Moon 
So  many  horrid  Ghofts — Who  now  beholds 
The  royal  Captain  of  this  ruin'd  Band 
Walking  from  Watch  to  Watch,  from  Tent  to  Tent, 
Let  him  cry,  Praifc  and  Glory  on  his  Head  ! 
For  forth  he  goes  and  vifits  all  his  Hod, 
liids  them  Good-mgrrow  with  a  modeit  Smile, 

And 
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And  calls  them  Brothers,  Friends,  and  Countrymen, 
tJpon  his  royal  Face  there  is  no  Note 
How  dread  an  Army  hath  enrounded  him  : 
Nor  doth  he  give  up  the  Jeaft  Jot  of  Colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  Night; 
But  frefhly  looks,  and  over  bears  Fatigue 
With  chearful  Semblance  and  fweet  Majefty  : 
That  ev'ry  Wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  Comfort  from  his  Looks. 

LESSON    Vlt. 

The  Speech  of  Henry  the  Fifth  at  the  Battle  ^Agincourt,  where 
he  gained  that  glorious  Viclory  which  compleated  the  Con- 
quejl  of  France,  and  which  is  fo  highly  celebrated  by  all  our 
Hi/lor  ians,  as  he  encountered  near  fixty  thoufand  French- 
men with  fo  fmall  a  Number  as  twelve  thoufand  Englifh* 
The  Earl  of  Weftmoreland^fwg-, 

O  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thoufand  of  thofe  Men  in  England \ 
That  do  no  Work  to-day  ! 

King  Henry,  with   a   noble    and  undaunted  Spirit,  fpohe   as 
follows. 

WHAT'S  he  that  wifhes  fo  ? 
My  Coufin  IVeftmor eland?  No,  my  fair  Coufin, 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  Country  Lofs ;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  Men,  the  greater  Share  of  Honour. 
God's  Will !   I  pray  thee  wifh  not  one  Man  more. 
I  am  not  the  leaf!  covetous  of  Gold; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  Cofl ; 
It  yerns  me  not  if  Men  my  Garments  wear; 
Such  outward  Things  dwell  not  in  my  Defire: 
But  if  it  be  a  Sin  to  covet  Honour, 
I  am  the  molt  offending  Soul  alive. 
No,  no,  my  Lord,  wiih  not  a  Man  from  England: 
I  would  not  lofe  fo  great,  {o  high  an  Honour 
As  one  Man  more*  methinks,  fhould  fhare  from  me\> 
For  the  belt  Hopes  I  have.     Don't  wifh  one  more: 
Rather  proclaim  it,  JVeftmor eland \  throughout  my  Hoft, 
That  he  who  hath  no  Stomach  to  this  Fight, 

G  2  Let 
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Let  him  depart;  his  Paflport  fhall  be  made, 

And  Crowns  for  Convoy  put  into  his  Purfe  : 

We  would  not  die  in  that  Man's  Company, 

That  fears  his  Fellowfhip  to  die  with  us. 

This  Day  is  call'd  the  Feaft  of  Crifpian: 

He  that  out-lives  this  Day,  and  comes  fafe  home, 

Will  ftand  a  tip-toe  when  this  Day  is  nam'd", 

And  rouze  him  at  the  Name  of  Crifpian : 

He  that  out- lives  this  Day,  and  fees  old  Age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  Vigil  feaft  his  Neighbours, 

And  fay,  To-morrow  is  Saint  Crifpian  : 

Then  will  he  (trip  his  Sleeve,  and  fhew  his  Scars: 

Old  Men  forget;  yet  (hall  not  all  forget, 

But  they'll  remember,  with  Advantages, 

What  Feats  they  did  that  Day.     Then  fhall  our  Names, 

Familiar  in  their  Mouths  as  Houfhold  Words, 

Harry  the  King,   Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,   SaUjlury  and  Gloucefler, 

Be  in  their  flowing  Cups  frefhly  remember'd. 

This  Story  fhall  the  good  Man  teach  his  Son, 

And  Crifpin,  Crifpian  fhall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  this  Day  to  the  Ending  of  the  World, 

But  we  in  it  (hall  be  remembered  ; 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  Band  of  Brothers  : 

For  he,  to-day  that  fheds  his  Blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  Brother  :   Be  he  ne'er  fo  vile, 

This  Day  fhall  gentle  his  Condition. 

And  Gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 

Shall  think  themfelves  accurs'd  they  were  not  here, 

And  hold  their  Manhoods  cheap,  while  any  (peaks 

Who  fought  wich  us  upon  St.  Crifpian  s  Day. 

LESSON       VIII. 

The  Fall  of  Cardinal  Wolfey. 

Wolf  T~^AREWKL,  a  long  Farewel  to  all  my  Grcatnefs! 

J^     This  is  the  State  of  Man  ;   to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  Leaves  of  Hope  ;   to-morrow  bloffoms, 
And  bears  his  blufhing  Honours  thick  upon  him; 
Th  ncs  a  Froft,  a  killing  Froft, 

when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  Man,   full  furefy 
His  Gwainefc  lb  a-;ipcning,  nips  his  Root; 

A  nd 
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And  then  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventur'd, 
Like  little  wanton  Boys  that  fwim  on  Bladders, 
Thefe  many  Summers,  in  a  Sea  of  Glory: 
But  far  beyond  my  Depth  :  my  high-blown  Pride 
At  length  broke  under  me;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  Service,  to  the  Mercy 
Of  a  rude  Stream,  that  muft  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  Pomp  and  Glory  of  this  World,  I  hate  ye; 
I  feel  my  Heart  new-open'd.     Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  Man  that  hangs  on  Princes  Favours  j 
There  is,  betwixt  that  Smile  which  we  afpire  to, 
That  fweet  Regard  of  Princes,  and  our  Ruin, 
More  Pangs  and  Fears  than  War  and  Women  know; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer^ 
Never  to  hope  again. 

Enter  Cromwell,  fianding  amazed. 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell! 

Crom,  I  have  no  Power  to  fpeak,  Sir. 

Wolf,  What,  amaz'd 
At  my  Misfortunes  ?  Can  thy  Spirit  wonder, 
A  great  Man  fhould  decline?  Nay,  if  you  weep, 
I'm  fallen  indeed. 

Crom,  How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Wolf.  Why,  well ; 
Never  fo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell, 
I  know  myfelf  now,  and  feel  within  me 
A  Peace  above  all  earthly  Dignities  ; 
A  ftill  and  quiet  Confcience.     The  King  has  cur'd  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace;  and  from  thefe  Shoulders, 
Thefe  ruin'd  Pillars,  out  of  Pity  taken 
A  Load  would  fink  a  Navy,  too  much  Honour. 
O,  'tis  a  Burden,  Cromwell^  'tis  a  Burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  Man  that  hopes  for  Heav'n. 

Crom,  I'm  glad  your  Grace  makes  the  right  Ufe  of  it. 

Wolf.  I  hope  I  do:  I'm  able  now,  methinks, 
Out  of  a  Fortitude  of  Soul  I  feel9 
T\  endure  more  Miferies,  and  greater  far 
Than  my  weak-hearted  Enemies  dare  offer. 
What  News  abroad  ? 

Crom.  The  heavieft,  and  the  worft, 
Is  your  Difpleafure  from  the  King. 

Wolf.  Godblefshim! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  Morels  chofen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  Place. 

G  3  Wolf 
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Wolf.  That's  fomewhat  fudden 

But  he's  a  learned  Man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  Highnefs'  Favour,  and  do  Juftice 
For  Truth's  fake  and  his  Confcience,  that  his  Bone?, 
When  he  has  run  his  Courfe,  and  fleeps  in  Bleflings, 
May  have  a  Tomb  of  Orphans  Tears  wept  on  him  ! 
What  more  ? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  return'd  with  Welcome; 
InOall'd  Lord  Archbimop  of  Canterbury. 

IVolf.  That's  News,  indeed. 

Crom.  Laft,  that  the  Lady  Ann, 
Whom  the  King  hath  in  Secrecy  long  married, 
This  Day  was  view'd  in  open  as  his  Queen, 
Going  to  Chapel  ;  and  the  Voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  Coronation. 

Wolf.  There  was  the  Weight  that  pull'd  me  down* 

0  Cromzuell, 

The  King  has  gone  beyond  me:  all  my  Glories 

In  that  one  Woman  I  have  loft  for  ever. 

No  Sun  (hall  ever  ufher  forth  my  Honours, 

Or  gild  again  the  noble  Troops  that  waited 

Upon  my  Smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell* 

1  am  a  poor  fall'n  Man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  thy  Matter.     Seek  the  King;  I've  told  him 

What,  and  how  true  thou  art:  he  will  advance  thee  : 

Some  little  Memory  of  me  will  ftir  him; 

I  know  his  noble  Nature,  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  Service  perifh  too.     Good  Cromwell, 

Neglect  him  not,  be  mindful,  and  provide 

For  thine  own  future  Safety. 

Crc?n.  O,  my  Lord, 
Muft  I  then  Jeave  you?  Muft  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  fo  noble,  and  fo  true  a  Mafter? 
Bear  witnefs,  all  that  have  not  Hearts  of  Iron, 
With  what  a  Sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  Lord. 
The  King  (hall  have  my  Service;  but  my  Prayers 
For  ever  and  for  ever  fhall  be  yours. 

Wolf.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  fhed  a  Tear 
In  all  my  Miferics ;  but  thou  haft  fore'd  me, 
Out  of  thy  honeft  Truth,  to  play  the  Woman — 
Let's  dry  our  Eyes:  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwcll\ 
Mark  by  my  Fall,  and  that  which  ruin'd  me, 
And  when  1  am  forgotten,  as  I  fhall  be, 
And  flecp  in  dull  cold  Marble,  where  no  Mention 
Of  me  muft  more  be  heard:   fay  then,   I  taught  thec; 
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Say,  Wolfey,  that  once  rode  the  Waves  of  Glory, 

That  founded  all  the  Depths  and  Shoals  of  Honour, 

Found  thee  a  Way  out  of  this  Wreck,  to  rife  in  ; 

A  fure  and  fafe  one,  tho'  thy  Matter  mifsM  it. 

Cromwell,   I  charge  thee,  fling  away  Ambition; 

By  that  Sin  fell  the  Angels  ;   how  can  Man  then 

(The  Image  of  his  Maker)  hope  to  win  by't? 

Love. thy felf  laft,  cherifh  thofe  Hearts  that  wait  thee; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  Honefty. 

Still  in  thy  Right-hand  carry  gentle  Peace, 

To  filence  envious  Tongues.     Be  jufr,  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  Ends  thou  aim'flat,  be  thy  Country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  Truth's:  Then  if  thou  fall'fi,  O  Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'fr,  a  blefTed  Martyr.     Serve  the  King-, 

And,  pr'ythee,  lead  me  in 

There  take  an  Inventory  of  all  I  have ; 

To  the  laft  Penny,  'tis  the  King's.     My  Robe, 

And  my  Integrity  to  Heaven,   is  all 

I  now  dare  call  my  own.     O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  ferv'd  my  God  with  half  the  Zeal 

I  ferv'd  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  Age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  Enemies. 

Crom.  Good  Sir,  have  Patience. 

Wolf,  So  I  have.     Farewel 
The  Hopes  of  Court,  my  Hopes  are  flx'd  on  Heav'n. 

LESSON    IX. 

The  Quarrel  of  Brutus  WCaffius,  in  the  Play  ^  Julius  Csfar. 

Caffius.rT^HAT  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear  in  this  : 

You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pellay 
For  taking  Bribes  here  of  the  Sardians , 
Wherein,  my  Letter  (writ  on  his  Behalf 
Becaufe  I  knew  the  Mlm)  was  difregarded. 

Brutus.  You  wrong'd  yourfelf  to  write  in  fuch  a  Caufe, 

Caf  In  fuch  a  Time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  Offence  fhould  bear  its  Comment. 

Brut,  Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  Caffius,  you  yourfelf 
Are  much  fufpe&ed  of  an  itching  Palm  \ 
And  that  you  fell  your  Offices  for  Gold, 
To  Undefervers. 

G  4  Caf 
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Caf.  I  an  itching  Palm  ? 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  fpeak  this  ; 
Or,  by  the  Gods,  this  Speech  were  elie  your  laft. 

Brut.  The  Name  of  Caffius  honours  this  Corruption, 
And  Chaftifementdoth  therefore  hide  its  Head. 

Caf  Chaftifcmfntl 

Brut.  Remember  March,  the  Ides  of  March  remember  ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  Juftice  fake? 
What  Villain  touch'd  his  Body,  that  did  ftab, 
And  not  for  Juftice?   What,  fhall  one  of  us, 
That  (truck  the  foremoft  Man  of  all  the  World, 
But  for  fupporting  Robbers;  fhall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  Fingers  with  bafe  Bribes? 
And  fell  the  mighty  Meed  of  our  large  Honours 
For  fo  much  Trafh  as  may  be  grafped  thus?— — 
I  had  rather  be  a  Dog,  and  bay  the  Moon, 
Than  fuch  a  Roman. 

Caf.  Brutus,  bay  not  me  ; 
I'll  not  endure  it;  I  am  a  Soldier.     I, 
Older  in  Practice  ;  abler  than  yourfelf 
To  make  Conditions. 

Brut.  Go  to;  you  are  not,  Caffius. 

Caf  I  am. 

Brut.  1  fay  you  are  not. 

Caf  Urge  me  no  more,   I  fhall  forget  myfelf 

Have  mind  upon  your  Health tempt  me  no  farther. 

Brut.  Away,  flight  Man  ! 
Caf  Is't  poffible? 
Brut.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  fpeak. 
Muft  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rafh  Choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  Madman  flares  ? 
Caf.  O  Gods  !   muft  I  endure  all  this  ? 
Brut.  All  this  !  ay,  more.  Fret  till  your  proud  Heart  break  ; 
Go,  fhew  your  Slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  Bondmen  tremble. 
Muft  I  obferve  you?   Muft  I  ftand  and  crouch 
Under  your  tefty  Humour?  By  the  Gods, 
You  fhall  digeft  the  Venom  of  your  Spleen, 
Though  it  do  (pi  it  you  :   For  from  this  Day  forth, 
I'll  ufe  you  for  my  Mirth,  yea,  for  my  Laughter, 
When  you  are  wafpifh. 
Caf  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Brut.  You  fay,  you  arc  abetter  Soldier? 
[/:t  i:  appear  foj   m.ike  your  Vaunting  true, 

Av.d 
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And  it  fhall  pleafe  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  fhall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  Men. 

Caf.  You  wrong  me  every  way-— you  wrong  me,  Brutus  ; 
I  faid  an  elder  Soldier;  not  a  better. 
Did  I  fay,  better?- 

Brut,  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Caf.  When  Cafar  liv'd,  he  durft  not  thus  have  mov'd  me. 

Brut.  Peace,  Peace,  you  durft  not  thus  have  tempted  him. 

Caf  1  durft  not  ! 

Brut.  No. 


Caf  What!   durft  not  tempt  him? 

Brut.  For  your  Life  you  durft  not. 
•  Caf  Do  not  prefume  too  much  upon  my  Love.; 
1  may  do  that  I  fhall  be  forry  for. 

Brut.  You  have  done  that  you  mould  be  forry  for. 
There  is  no  Terror,  Cafpus,  in  your  Threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  fo  ftrong  in  Honefty, 
That  they  pafs  by  me  as  the  idle  Wind 
Which  I  refpecl:  not.     I  did  fend  to  you 
For  certain  Sums  of  Gold,  which  you  deny'd  me; 
For  I  can  raife  no  Money  by  vile  Means  ; 
By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  Heart, 
And  drop  my  Blood  for  Drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  Hands  of  Peafants  their  vile  Tram, 
By  any  Indirection.     I  did  fend 
To  you  for  Gold  to  pay  my  Legions, 
Which  you  deny'dme;  was  that  done  like  Cajfius? 
Should  I  have  anfwered  Caius  Cajfius  fo  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  fo  covetous 
To  lock  fuch  rafcal  Counters  from  his  Friends, 
Be  ready,  Gods,  with  all  your  Thunderbolts, 
Pafh  him  to  pieces. 

Caf  I  deny'd  you  not. 

Brut.  You  did. 

Caf  I  did  not he  was  but  a  Fool 

That  brought  my  Anfwer  back — Brutus  hath  riv'd  my  Heart. 
A  Friend  fhould  bear  a  Friend's  Infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Brut.  I  do  not.     Still  you  pradtife  them  on  me. 

Caf  You  love  me  not. 

Brut.  I  do  not  like  your  Faults. 

Caf  A  friendly  Eye  could  never  fee  fuch  Faults. 

Brut.  A  Flatt'rer's  would  not,  tho'  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

1  Caf 
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Caf  Come,  Anthony,  and  young  Ofiavius,  come ; 
Revenge  yourfelves  alone  on  Cajfms, 
For  Caffius  is  a-  weary  of  the  World  ; 
Hated  by  one  he  loves;  brav'd  by  his  Brother; 
Check'd  like  a  Bondman  ;  all  his  Faults  obferv'd; 
Set  in  a  Note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  caft  into  my  Teeth.     O  I  could  weep 
My  Spirit  from  mine  Eyes! — There  is  my  Dagger, 

And  here  my  naked  Breaft within,  a  Heart 

Dearer  than  Blutus  Mine,  richer  than  Gold  ; 
If  that  thou  need'ft  a  Roman' 's,  take  it  forth. 
I,  that  deny'd  thee  Gold,  will  give  my  Heart; 
Strike  as  thou  didft  at  Ctsfar ;  for  I  know, 
When  thou  didft  hate  him  word,  thou  lov'dft.  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dft  Cajfius. 
Brut.  Sheath  your  Dagger  ; 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  mall  have  Scope; 
Do  what  you  will,  Difhonour  (hall  be  Humour. 
O  Caff  us,  you  are  yoked  with  a  Lamb, 
That  carries  Anger  as  the  Flint  bears  Fire  ; 
Who,  muc1"  enforced,  (hews  a  hafty  Spark, 
And  ftraight  is  cold  again. 

Caf  Hath  Caffius  Hv'd 
To  be  but  Mirth  and  Laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  Grief,  and  Blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth  him? 
Brut.  When  I  fpoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 
Caf.  Do  you  confcfs  fo  much?  Give  me  your  Hand. 
Brut.  And  my  Heart  too.  [Embracing 

Caf.  O  Brutus!  , 

Brut.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Caf  Have  you  not  Love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rafh  Humour  which  my  Mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Brut.  Yes,  Caffius,  and  from  henceforth 
When  you  are  over-eameft  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think,  your  Mother  chides,  and  pafs  it  by. 
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The  Folly  of  Extravagance. 

Bring  fever al  Scenes  from  Timon  <?/*  Athens,  fomewbat  altered* 
and  thrown  into  one. 

Enter    Flavius    the    Steward,    with    Bills  in    his  Handy    and 
feveral  Creditors  following  him* 

Flavius.~faTO  Care!  no  Stop!  fo  thoughtlefs  of  Expence, 
JJXj     That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  ceafe  his  Flow  of  Riot.     Takes  no  account 
How  Things  go  from  him,  nor  has  any  Care 
Of  what  is  to  continue.     He'll  not  hear, 
Till  ftrong  Neceflity  fhall  make  him  fed. 

What  can  be  done? 

You  muft  be  round  with  him;  he  now  comes  from  Hunting. 


Enter  Timon. 

I/?  Creditor,  My  Lord,  here  is  a  Note  of  certain.  Dues, 

Timon.  Dues?   whence  are  you? 

ift  Cred.  Of  Athens  here,  my  Lord. 

77w.  Go  to  my  Steward. 

\Jl  Cred.  Pleafe  your  Lordfhip,  he  hath  put  me  oil" 
To  the  Succeilion  of  new  Days,  this  Month  : 
My  Mailer  is  now  urg'd  by  great  Occafion 
To  call  in  what's  his  own  ;   and  humbly  prays 
That  with  your  other  noble  Parts  you'll  fuit, 
In  giving  him  his  Right. 

Tim.  Mine  honeft  Friend, 
J  pry'thee  but  repair  to  me  to-morrow. 

ifi  Cred.  Nay,  good  my  Lord • 

Tim.  Contain  thyfelf,  good  Friend. 

id  Cred.  One  Varros  Servant,  my  good  Lord 

3^  Cred.  From  Ifidore^  he  prays  your  fpeedy  Payment 

\ft  Cred.  If  you  did  know,  my  Lord,  my  Matter's  Wants — 

id  Cred.  '  Fwas  due  on  Forfeiture  fix  Weeks,  and  paft 

2d  Cred,  Your  Steward  puts  me  off,  my  Lord  ;  and  1 
Am  fent  exprefsly  to  your  Lordfhip. 

Tim.  Give  me  Breath.     Come  hither,  Flavius. 
How  goes  the  World,  that  I  am  thus  encourtter'd 

rith  Claims  of  long-paft  Debts,  of  broken  Bonds, 
And 
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And  the  Detention  of  Men's  lawful  Rights, 
Againft  my  Honour  ?  , 

Flav.  Pleafe  you,  Gentlemen, 
The  Time  is  unagreeable  to  this  Bufinefs  ; 
Your  Importunity  ceafe  till  after  Dinner, 
That  I  may  make  his  Lordfhip  underftand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  fo,  my  Friends.  [Exeunt  Creditors* 

Come,  Flavins,  let  me  know,  wherefore  ere  this 
You  have  not  fully  laid  my  State  before  me  j 
That  I  might  fo  have  rated  my  Expence, 
As  I  had  leave  of  Means  ? 

Flav.  O  my  good  Lord, 
At  many  times  1  brought  in  my  Accounts, 
Laid  them  before  you  :  You  would  throw  them  off, 
And  fay,'  you  found  them  in  mine  Honefty. 
When,   for  fome  trifling  Prefent,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  fo  much,  I've  fhook  my  Head,  and  wept : 
Yea,  'gainfl  th'  Authority  of  Manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  Hand  more  clofe. 
1'Ay  clear- lov'd  Lord, 

Tho'  now  you  hear  too  late,  even  at  this  Time 
The  greateft  of  your  Having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  prefent  Debts. 

Let  all  my  Land  be  fold. 

Flav.  'lis  allengag'dj  fome  forfeited,  and  gone: 
And  what  remains  wili  hardly  flop  the  Mouth 
Of  prefent  Dues;  the  future  comes  apace; 

fhall  defend  the  Interim,  and  at  length 
good  oui  Reckoning? 

Tim.  To  Laced'ccmon  did  my  Land  extend  ? 

.  O,  my  good  Lord,  the  World  is  but  a  Word  ; 
Were  it  all  yours,  to  give  it  in  a  Breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone! 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav.  If  you  fufpecl  my  Hufbandry  or  Truth, 
Call  mc  before  the  Auditors) 

,\\w.  fet  mc  on  the  Proofs.      So  the  Gods  blefs  me, 
When  all  our  Offices  have  been  oppreft 
With  riotous  Feeder*  j  when  our  Vaults  have  wept 
ith  drunken  Spilth  of  Wine;  when  every  Room 
Hath  bla/Al  with  Lights,  and  bray'd  with  Minfhelftc; 
J  .have  retir'd  mc  to  a  iilcntNook, 
on  flow. 
rVytbee,  n    • 

Flav. 
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Flav.  Heavens !  have  I  faid,  from  the  Bounty  of  this  Lord, 
How  many  prodigal  Bits  have  Slaves  and  Peafants 
This  Night  englutted?  Who  now  is  not  Timons? 
What  Heart,  Head,  Sword,  Force,  Means,  but  is  Lord  Timons  f 
Great  Timons/  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timons/ 
Ah  !  when  the  Means  are  gone  that  buy  this  Praife, 
The  Breath  is  gone  whereof  this  Praife  is  made: 
One  Cloud  of  Winter  Showers, 
Thefe Flies  are  coucht. 

Tim.  Come,  fermon  me  no  farther. . 
Unwifely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why  doft  thou  weep  ?  Canft  thou  the  Confcience  lack, 
To  think  I  fhall  lack  Friends  ?  Secure  thy  Heart  ^ 
If  I  would  broach  the  VefTels  of  my  Love, 
And  try  the  Gratitude  of  Friends  by  borrowing, 
Men  and  their  Wealth  could  I  as  frankly  ufe, 
As  I  could  bid  thee  fpeak. 

Flav.  AfTurance  blefs  your  Thoughts ! 

Tim.  Nay,  in  fome  fort  thefe  Wants  of  mine  are  crown'd, 
And  I  account  them  Bleifings  ;  for  by  thefe 
Shall  I  try  Friends.     You  fhall  perceive  how  you 
Miftake  my  Fortunes  :  In  my  Friends  I'm  wealthy. 
Within  there,  ho  !  \_Enter  three  Servants. 

I  will  difpatch  you  feverally. 
You  to  Lord  Lucius — to  Lord  Lucullus  you,  I  hunted  with  his 

Honour  to-day you  toSempronius commend  me  to  their 

Loves:  and  I  am  proud,  fay,  that  my  Occafions  have  found 

Time  to  ufe  'em  towards  a  Supply  of  Money;  let  the  Requeft 

be  fifty  Talents.  [Exeunt  the  Servants, 

Go  you,  Sir,  to  the  Senators  ; 

Of  whom,  for  Service  done  the  State,  I  have 

Deferv'd  this  Hearing;  bid  'em  fend  o5  th'  inftant 

A  thoufand  Talents  to  me. 

Flav.  I've  been  bold 
(For  that  I  knew  it  the  moft  general  Way) 
To  them  to  ufe  your  Signet  and  your  Name; 
But  they  do  fhake  their  Heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  Return. 

Tim.  Is  it  true?  Can  it  be? 

Flav.  They  anfwer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  Voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  Ebb,  want  Treafure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  wou'd;  are  forry — you  are  honourable-** 
But  yet  they  could  have  wifh'd — they  know  not — 

Something  hath  been  amifs 

Would  all  were  well 'tis  Pity ■ 

A<nd 
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And  fo,  attending  other  ferious  Matters, 
-After  diilallcful  Looks,  and  thefe  hard  Fractions, 
With  certain  Half-caps,  and  cold-moving  Nods, 
They  froze  me  into  Silence. 

Tim.  You  God?  reward  'em  ! 
I  pr'ythee,   Man,  look  cheerly.     Thefe  old  Fellows 
Have  their  Ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  ; 
Their  Blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,   it  feldom  flows, 
And  Nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  Earth, 
Is  fafhion'd  for  the  Journey,  dull  and  heavy. 
But  be  not  fad  ;  no  Blame  belongs  to  thee: 
Thou'rt  true  and  juft.     And  never  doubt,  or  think 
That  Timorfs  Virtues  'mong  his  Friends  can  fink. 

"Flaw.  Would  I  could  not:  That  Thought  it's  Bounty's  Foe  j- 
Being  free  itfclf,  it  thinks  all  others  fo. 

Enter  firjl  Servant. 

Tim.  Peace,  here  comes  my  MefTenger  from  Lord  Lueullas, 
Well,  what  Succefs  ? 

\(l  Serv.  Soon  as  I  faw  my  Lord  Lucullus  ;  Honed  Friend, 
fays  he,  you   are   very   refpe&fully  welcome.     Fill  me  fome 
Wine.     And    how    does  that   honourable,    compleat,    free- 
hearted Gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful  good  Lord 
and   Matter?   His  Health,  faid  I,  is  very    well,   Sir.      I  am 
right  glad  to  hear,  quoth  he,  his  Health  is  well:   And   what 
haft  thou  there  under  thy  Cloak?  A  Gift,  I  warrant:  Why 
this  hits  well,  1  dreamt  of  a  Silver  Bafon  and  Ewer  lad  Nighr, 
No,  faith,  my  Lord,  fays  I,  here's  nothing  but  an  empty- 
Box,  which,  in   my  Lord's  Behalf,  I  come  to   intreat  your 
Honour  to  fupply  ;  who,  having  great  and  inftant  Occafion  to 
ufe  fifty  Talents,  hath  fent  to  your  Lordfhip  to  furnifh  him, 
nothing  doubting  your  prefent  AiTiftance  therein.     Nothing 
doubting  !   fays  he,  with   an  alter'd  Tone  and  Countenance ; 
alas,  good  Lord,  a  noble  Gentleman  'tis,  if  he  would  not  keep 
fo  good  a  Houfe.     Many  a  time  and  often  have  I  din\l  with 
him,  and  told  him  of  it;  and  came  again  to  Supper  with  him, 
on  purpofe  to  have  him   fpend  lefs.     And  yet  he  would  em- 
brace no  Counfel,  take  no  Warning  by  my  coming.     Every 
Man  hath  his  Fault,  and  Honefty  is  his.     1  have  told  him  of 
it,  but  I  could  never  get  him  from  it.     Good  Friend,  he  goes' 
on,  I  have   noted  thee  always  wife;  here's  to  thee.     J  have 
obferved  thee  always  for  a  towardly  prompt  Spirit,  give  thee 
thy  Due;  and  one  that  knowswhat  belongs  to  Reafon  ;  and 
canft  ufe  the  Time  well,  if  trie  Time  ufe  thec  well.     Good 

Tarts 
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Parts  in  thee. — Draw  nearer,  honeft  Friend  :  Thy  Lord's  a 
bountiful  Gentleman  ;  but  thou  art  wife,  and  thou  knoweft 
well  enough  (although  thou  com'ft  to  me)  that  this  is  no  Time 
to  lend  Money,  efpecially  upon  bare  Friendship,  without  Secu- 
rity. Here's  three  Solidares  for  thee  ;  go,  Boy,  wink  at  me, 
and  fay  thou  faw'ft  me  not. — It't  poffible,  quoth  I,  the  World 
fhould  fo  much  differ?  Fly,  damn'd  Bafenefs,  to  him  that 
worfhips  thee  !   (and  threw  it  back  with  Scorn.) 

I      Tim.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  honeft  Zeal. 
[Enter  id  Servant. ~\  But  here 
Comes  he  Ifent  to  Lucius,     What  fayft  thou  ? 

%d  Servant.  My  Lord,  I  faw  Lord  Lucius •,  and  began  to 
deliver  your  Meflage  to  him.  May  it  pleafe  your  Honour,  faid 
I,  my  Lord  hath  fent — Ha  !  what  hath  he  fent  ?  fays  he;  I 
am  fo  much  endeared  to  that  Lord  ;  he's  ever  fending  :  how 
(hall  I  thank  him,  think'ft  thou  ?  And  what  has  he  fent?  He 
has  only  fent  his  prefent  Occafion  now,  my  Lord,  fays  I ; 
requefting  your  Lordfhip  to  fupply  his  inftant  Ufe  wfth  fifty 
Talents.  I  know  his  Lordfhip  is  but  merry  with  me,  quoth 
he;  he  cannot  want  fifty  times  five  hundred  Talents.  Were 
his  Occafion,  I  reply'd,  lefs  preffing,  I  fhould  not  urge  it  half 
fo  fervently.  Doft  thou  fpeak  ferioufly  then  ?  fays  he.  Why 
what  a  wicked  Beaft  was  f,  todisfurnifh  myfelf  againftfuch  a 
good  Time,  when  I  might  have  fhewn  myfelf  honourable? 
How  unlucky  it  happened  that  I  fhould  make  a  Purchafe  but 

a  Day  before  ?  I  am  vaftly  forry  I  am  not  able  to  do 1  was 

fending  *\j  ufe  Lord  Tirnon  myfelf,  thefe  Gentlemen  can  witnefs; 
but  I  would  not  for  the  Wealth  of  Athens  I  had  done  it  now. 
Commend  me  bountifully  to  his  good  Lordfhip;  and  I  hope 
his  Honour  will  conceive  the  faired  of  me,  becaufe  I  have 
really  no  Power  to  be  kind.  And  tell  him  this  from  me,  I 
count  it  one  of  my  greateft  Afflictions,  that  I  cannot  pleafure 
fuch  an  honourable  Gentleman. 

Tim.  And  is  this  all  ?  This  the  Return  for  all  I've  done  ?-— 
But  fee  my  MefTenger  from  Semprcnius.     What  fays  he  ! 

2d  Servant.  Sempronius^  my  Lord,  after  much  Heiitation,  and 
muttering  to  himfelf,  cry'd  in  a  furly  Tone,  Muft  he  needs 
trouble  me  in't  ? — Me  above  all  others? — He  might  have 
try'd  Lord  Lucius^  or  Lucullus ;  and  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy 
too,  whom  he  redeem'd  from  Prifon :  All  thefe  owe  their 
Eftates  unto  him.  O,  my  Lord,  fays  I,  they've  all  been 
touch'd,  and  all  are  found  bafe  Metal;  for  they've  all  deny'd 
him.  How!  deny'd  him?  fays  he;  Ventidius  and  Lucullus 
both  deny'd  him  ?  And  does  he  fend  tome  ?  Hum  ! — It  fhews 
but  little  Love  or  Judgement  in  him.     Mult  I  be  his  laft  Rcr- 

fage  ? 
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fcige  ?  He  has  much  difgraced  me  in  it.  I'm  angry.  He 
might  have  known  my  Place;  I  fee  no  Caufe,  but  his  Oc- 
calions  might  have  woo' d  me  flrft:  for  in  my  Confcience  I 
was  the  firft  Man  that  e'er  receiv'd  a  Prefent  from  him.  And 
does  he  think  fo  backwardly  of  me  that  I'll  requite  it  laft  ? 
No :  fo  it  may  prove  an  Argument  of  Laughter  to  the  reft, 
And  1  'mongft  Lords  be  thought  a  Fool.  I'd  rather  than  the 
Worth  of  thrice  the  Sum,  he'd  fent  to  me  firft,  but  for  my 
Mind's  Sake  :  I  had  fuch  a  Courage  to  have  done  him  good. 
But  now  return, 

And  with  their  faint  Reply  this  Anfwer  join ; 
Who  doubts  mine  Honour,  fhall  not  know  my  Coin ! 
Tim.  Excellent  !  A  goodly  Villain  ! 
Flav.  Why,  this  is  the  World's  Soul  ; 
Of  the  fame  Piece  is  every  Flatterer's  Spirit. 
O  Timon  !  fee  the  Monftroufnefs  of  Man, 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  Shape  ! 
Thefe  Trencher-friends  do  now  deny  to  thee 
What  charitable  Men  afford  to  Beggars. 

Tim.  And  is  it  thus  ?— This  then  is  Timon  s  laft —  . 
Ye  Knot  of  Mouth-friends  I   Smoke,  and  lukewarm  Water 
Are  your  true  Likenefs,  O  live  loath'd,  and  long, 
ye  fmiling,  fmooth,  detefted  Parafites  ! 
Jthens,  adieu  !  Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee 
But  Nakednefs,  thou  deteftable  Town  ! 
Timon  will  to  the  Woods,  where  he  fhall  find 
Th'  unkindeft  Beaft  more  friendly  than  Mankind. 

[Exit  in  a  Rage* 

\Jl  Serv,  Hark  you,  good  Steward,  where's  our  Mafter  gone? 

Are  we  undone,  call  off,  nothing  remaining  ? 

Flav.  Alack,  my  Fellows,  what  fhould  I  fay  to  you  ? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  Gods, 
I'm  near  as  poor  as  you. 

\jl  Serv.  Such  a  Houfe  broke  up  ! 
So  noble  a  Mafter  fall'n  !   all  gone  !   and  not 
One  Friend  to  take  his  Fortune  by  the  Arm, 
And  go  along  with  him  ! 

2d  Sl)z\   As  we  do  turn  our  Backs 
From  our  Companion  thrown  into  his  Grave  ; 
So  his  Familiars  from  his  bury'd  Fortunes 
Slink  all  away;   leave  their  falfe  Vows  to  him  i 

Like  empty  Purfes  pick'd :   And  his  poor  Self, 
A  dedicated  Beggar  to  the  Air, 

ith  his  Difeafe  of  all-fhun'd  Poverty 
like  Contempt,  alone. 

%d  Serv 
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^d  Serv.  Yet  do  our  Hearts  wear  Timor? s  Livery, 
That  fee  I  by  our  Faces;  we  are  Fellows  fUll, 
Serving  alike  in  Sorrow.     Leak'd  is  our  Bark, 
And  we,  poor  Mates,  (land  on  the  dying  Deck^ 
Hearing  the  Surges  threat. 

Flavi  Good  Fellows  all  ; 
The  lateft  of  my  Wealth  I'll  (hare  amongft  you; 
XVhere-ever  we  fhall  meet,  for  Timor? s  Sake, 
Let's  yet  be  Fellows ;  fhake  our  Heads,  and  fay^ 
(As  'twere  a  Knell  unto  our  Mailer's  Fortunes) 
We  have  feen  better  Days. 
0  the  vafl  Wretchednefs  that  Grandeur  brings  ! 
Who'd  be  fo  mock'd  with  Glory  as  to  live 
But  in  a  Dream  of  Friendfhip  ?  All  his  Pomp 
3ut  only  painted*  like  his  varnifh'd  Friends  ! 
\>or  honeft  Lord !  brought  low  by  his  own  Heart, 
Jndone  by  Goodnefs  ;  ftrange,  uriufual  Mood  ! 
This  Man's  worft  Crime  was  doing  too  much  Good. 

\Exeunth 

SECT.    III. 

On    Writing    LETTERS, 

A  FTER  Reading  and.  Speaking  with  Grace  and  Pro-^ 
fj^  priety,  the  next  Thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  Art  of 
Vriting  Letters;  as  a  great  Part  of  the  Commerce  of  human 
ife  is  carried  on  by  this  Means. 

The  Art  of  Epiftolary  Writing,  as  the  late  Tranflator  of 
liny's  Letters  has  obferved,  was  efteemed  by  the  Romans  in 
ie  Number  of  liberal  and  polite  Accomplishments  ;  and  we 
nd  Cicero  mentioning  with  great  Pleafure,  in  fome  of  his 
etters  to  Jtticus,  the  elegant  Specimen  he  had  received  from 
is  Son*  of  his  Genius  in  this  Way  *;  It  feems  indeed  to 
*ve  formed  Part  of  their  Education  ;  and,  in  the  Opinion  of 
lr.  Loch,  it  well  deferves  to  have  a  Share  in  ours.  "  The 
Writing  of  Letters  (as  that  judicious  Author  obferves)  enters 
fo  much  into  all  the  Occafions  of  Life,  that  no  Gentl-e- 

*  Ad  Att.  Ixv.  16,  17. 
V°t.  I.  H  «  man 
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M  man  can  avoid  fhewing  himfelf  in  Compofitions  of  this  Kind. 
*'  Occurrences  will   daily  force  him  to  make  this  Ufe  of  his 
"  Pen,  which  lays  open  his  Breeding,  his  Senfe,  and  his  Abi- 
<;  lities,  to  a  feverer  Examination  than  any  oral  Difcdurfe." 
It  is  to  be  wondered  we  have  fo  few  Writers  in  our  own  Lan- 
guage, who  deferve  to  be  pointed  out  as  Models  upon  fuch  an 
Occafion.     After  having  named  Sir  JVilllam  Temple^  it  would 
be  difficult  perhaps  to  add  a  Second.     The  elegant  Writer  of 
Cowley's  Life  mentions   him   as  excelling  in  this   uncommon 
Talent;  but  as    that  Author  declares    himfelf  of  Opinion, 
••  That  Letters  which  pafs  between  familiar  Friends,  if  they 
<c  are  written  as  they  fhould  be,  can  fcarce  ever  be  fit  to  fee 
•*  the  Light,"  the  World  is  deprived  of  what,  no  doubt,  would, 
have  been  well  worth  its  Infpeclion.     A  late  diftinguifhed 
Genius  treats  the  very  Attempt  as  ridiculous,  and  profefTes 
himfelf"  a  mortal  Enemy  to  what  they  call  a  fine  Letter.') 
His  Averfion  however  was  not  fo  ftrong,  but  he  knew  how  tc 
conquer  it   when  he  thought  proper ;  and   the  Letter  whicr 
clofes  his  Correfpondence  with  Bifhop  Atterbury  is,  perhaps,  \ 
the  moil  genteel  and  manly  Addrefs  that  ever  was  penned  to  : 
Friend  in  Difgrace.     The  Truth  is,  a  fine  Letter  does   nq 
confift  in  faying  fine  Things,  but  in  exprefling  ordinary  ones  i 
an  uncommon  Manner,     it  is  the  proprie  communia  dicer v,  th 
Art  of  giving  Grace  and  Elegance  to  familiar  Occurrence^ 
that  conftitutes  the  Merit  of  this  Kind  of  Writing.  Mr.  Gay 
Letter,  concerning  the  two  Lovers  who  were  ftruck  dead  wife 
the  fame  Flam  of  Lightening,  is  a  Matter-piece  of  the  SorW 
and  the  Specimen  he  has   there  given  of  his  Talents  for  thfc 
Species  of  Compofition  makes   it  much  to  be  regretted  \> 
have  not  more  from   the   fame  Hand :  We  might   then   ha: 
equalled,   if  not  excelled,  our  Neighbours  the  French  in  th, 
as  we  have  in  every  other  Branch  of  polite  Literature,  ai 
have  found  a  Name  among  our  own  Countrymen  to  mentia 
with  the  eafy  Voiture. 

I  will  here  give  you,  from  our  heft  Authors  in  this  W| 
fome  Specimens   of  Letters  of  different  Kinds,  as  alfo  fol 
Trnnflations  from  the  Latin  and  French^  by  way  of  Examplj 
and  i  fhall  dole  with  an  Original  which  1  have  by  me,  writ 
to  a  young  Gentleman  at  School,  on  the  Subject  of  Writ 
Letters. 
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LETTER    I. 

Sir  William  Temple  to  Mr*  Sidney. 

Hague,  Dec.  13.  N.  S.  1675. 

THO'  I  did  not  like  the  Date  of  your  lafl  Letter,  yet 
I  did  all  the  reft  very  well,     I   thought  Lyons  a  little 
too  far  off  for  one  I  wifh  always  in   my  Reach:  But  when  I 
remembered  it  was  a  Place  of  fo  great  Trade,  and    where 
you  told  me  yours   had  been  very  good  in  former  Times,  1 
was  contented  to  think  you  fpent  your  Time  to  your  own 
Advantage  and   Satisfaction,   tho'  not  to  your  Friends,  by 
keeping  at  fuch  a  Diftance.     I  was  very  well  pleafed  t'other 
Day  with  a  Vifit  made  me  by  Captain   Frejheim,  who  was 
much  in  your  Praifes;  but  I  did  not  like  that  he  fhould  make 
you  kinder  to  him  than  to  me:  Yet  I  think  he  deferves  it 
of  you,  if  all  be  true  that  he  tells;  for  he  pretends  to  think 
you,  le  plus  bel  Homme,  et   le  plus  bonne te  Homme,     and   I 
know  not  what  more,  that  never  came  into  my  Head,  as  you 
know  very  well.     However,  I  was  mighty  glad  to  hear  him 
fay,  you   had  the  beft  Health  that  could  be ;  and   that  you 
looked  as  if  you  would  keep  it  fo,  if  you  did  not  grow  too 
kind  to  the  Place  and  Company  you  lived  in,  or  they  to  you. 
Yet,  after  what  you   tell  me  of  the  French  Air  and  Bourbon 
Waters,   I  am  much  apter  to  wifh  myfelf  there,  than  you 
in  thefe  Parts   of  the  "World;  and  tho*  I  hear  News  every 
Day  from  all  Sides,  yet  I  have  not  heard  any  fo  good,  fince 
I  came  upon  this  Scene,  as  what  you  fend  me,  of  the  Effects 
I  am  like  to  feel  by  the  Change  whenever  I  come  upon  that 
where  you  are:  They  will  be  greater  and  better  than  any  I 
can  expect  by  being  the  bufy  Man,  tho'  Je  pourrois  lien  f aire 
merveilles  with   the   Company  I  am  joined  to,  and   nobody 
knows  to  what  Sir  Ellis  may  raife  another  AmbafTador,  that 
has  already  raifed  one  from   the  Dead.     They  begin  to  talk 
now  of  our  going  to  Nimeguen,  as   if  it  were   nearer  than  I 
thought  it  a  Month   ago:    When  we  are  there,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  our  coming  away. 
Hitherto  1  can  only  fay,    there  are  fo  many  Splinters  in  the 
broken  Bone,  that  the  Patient  mud  be  very  good,  as  well 
as  the  Surgeon,  if  it  be  a  fudden  Cure.     And  though   1   be- 
lieve, both  where  you  and  I  are,  the  Difpofitions  towards   it 
ti  H  %  ait 
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are  very  well,  yet  I  doubt  of  thofe  who  are  farther  off  on  both 

Sides  of  us.     For  aught  any-body  knows,  this   great  Dance 

may  end  as  others  ufe  to  do,  every  Man  coming  to  the  Place 

where  they  begun,  or  near  it :  Only,  againft  all  Reafon  and 

Cuftom,  I  doubt  the  poor  Swedey  that  never  led  the  Dance, 

is  likelieft  to  pay  the  F idlers.     I  hope  you  know  what  paflfes  at 

Home;  at  leaft  'tis  Pity   you  fhould  not:  But  if  you  don't, 

you  fhall  not  for  me  at  this  Diftance ;  and  fince  you  talk  of 

returning,  the  Matter  is  not  great.     In  the  mean  time,  pray 

let  me  know  your  Motions  and  your  Health,  fince  the  Want  of 

your  Cypher  keeps  me  from  other  Things  you  fay  you  have  a 

mind  to  tell  me.     I  hear  nothing  of  the  Letter  you  fay  you 

have  fent  me  by  fo  good  a  Hand  ?  fo  that  all  I  can  fay  to  that 

is,  that  by  whatfoever  it  comes,  any  will  be  welcome  that 

comes  from  yours  ;  becaufe  nobody  loves  you  better  than  I, 

nor  can  be  more  than  1  am, 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER    II. 

Sir  William'  Temple  to  the  Bijloop  ^Rochester 

Nimeguen^  May  21,  N.  S.  1677. 

My  Lord, 

I  AM  unacquainted  with  Thanks  or  Praifes,  having  fo 
little  deferved  any,  that  I  muft  judge  of  them  rather  by 
the  Report  of  others,  than  by  any  Experience  of  my  own. 
But,  if  by  either  I  underftand  any  thing  of  them,  all  the 
Charm  or  Value  they  have,  arifes  from  the  Efteem  a  Man 
has  of  the  Perfon  that  gives  them,  or  the  Belief,  in  fome 
meafure,  of  his  own  deferving  them.  The  firft  of  thefe 
Circumflances  gave  fo  great  an  Advantage  to  thofe  I  had 
lately  the  Honour  of  receiving  from  your  Lordfhip  in  a  Let- 
ter delivered  me  by  Mr.  Dolbcn,  that  the  Want  of  the  other 
was  but  neceflary  to  allay  the  Vanity  they  might  otherwife 
have  given  me.  But  where  a  Man  can  find  no  Ground  tc 
flatter  himfelf  upon  theThanks  he  receives,  he  begins  to  con- 
sider whether  they  are  Praife  or  Reproach  :  And  fo,  I 
furc,  I  have  Reafon  to  do  in  the  Acknowledgments  youi 

Lordihir 
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Lorclmip  is  pleafed  to  make  me  of  any  Favours  to  your  Son, 
who  has  never  yet  been  fo  kind  to  me  as  to  give  me  the  leaft 
Occafion  of  obliging  him.  I  confefs  I  fhould  have  been  glad 
to  meet  with  any,  tho'  I  do  not  remember  fo  much  as  ever 
to  have  told  him  fo;  but  if  he  has  guefTed  it  from  my  Coun- 
tenance or  Conversation,  it  is  a  Teftimony  of  his  obferving 
much,  and  judging  well ;  whiicfe  are  Qualities  I  have  thought 
him  guilty  of,  among  thofe  others  that  allow  me  to  do  him 
no  Favour  but  Juftice  only  jn  efteejning  him.  'Tis  his  For- 
tune to  have  been  beforehand  with  me,  by  giving  your  Lord- 
fhip  an  Occafion  to  take  Notice  of  me,  and  thereby  furnifh- 
ing  me  with  a  Pretence  of  entering  into  your  Service;  which 
gives  him  a  new  Title  to  any  I  can  do  him,  and  your  Lord- 
ship a  very  juft  one  to  employ  me  upon  all  Occafions. 

Notwithftanding  your  Lord£hip's  favourable  Opinion,  I 
will  aflu.re  you,  'tis  well  forme,  that  our  Work  here  requires 
little  Skill,  and  that  we  have  no  more  but  Forms  to  deal 
with  in  this  Congrefs,  while  the  Treaty  is  truly  in  the  Field, 
where  the  Conditions  of  it  are  yet  to  be  determined.  Fata 
viam  invenient :  Which  is  all  I  can  fay  of  it;  nor  (hall  I  in- 
creafe  your  Lordfhip's  prefent  Trouble,  beyond  the  Profefiions 
of  my  being, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  mod  obedient 

Humble  Servant, 


LETTER    III. 

Mr.  Pope  to  the  Bijhop  of  Rochester^ 

ONCE  more  I  write  to  you  as  I  promifed,  and  this 
once  I  fear  will  be  the  laftl  The  Curtain  will  foon  be 
drawn  between  my  Friend  and  me,  and  nothing  left  but  to 
wifh  you  a  long  good  Night.  May  you  enjoy  a  State  of  Re- 
pofe  in  this  Life,  not  unlike  that  Sleep  of  the  Soul  which 
fome  have  believed  is  to  fucceed  it,  where  we  lie  utterly  for- 
getful of  that  World  from  which  we  are  gone,  and  ripening 
for  that  to  which  we  are  to  go.  If  you  retain  any  Memory 
of  the  paft,  let  it  only  imagine  to  you  what  has  pleafed  you 
freftj  fometimes  prefent  a  Dream   of  an  abfent  Friend,  or 

H  3  bring 
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bring  you  back  an  agreeable  Converfation.     But,  upon  the 
whole,  I   hope  you  will  think   lefs  of  the  Time  paft  than  of 
the  future;  as  the  former  has  been  lefs  kind  to  you  than  the 
latter  infallibly  will  be.     Do  not  envy  the  World  your  Stu- 
dies; they  will  tend  to  the  Benefit  of  Men  againft  whom  you 
can  have  no  Complaint,  I  mean  of  all  Pofterity :  And  per- 
haps, at  your  Time  of  Life,  nothing  elfe  is  worthy  your  Care. 
What  is  every  Year  of  a  wife  Man's  Life  but  a  Cenfure  or 
Critique  on  the  paft?  Thofe  whofe  Date  is  the  fhorteft,  live 
long  enough   to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it :  The  Boy  defpifes 
the  Infant,  the  Man  the  Boy,  the  Philofopher  both,  and  the 
Chriftian  all.     You  may  now  begf  i  to  think  your  Manhood 
was  too  much  a  Puerility;  and  you'll  never  furTer  your  Age  to 
be  but  a  fecond  Infancy.     The  Toys   and  Baubles  of  your 
Childhood  are  hardly  now  more  below  you,  than  thofe  Toys 
of  our  riper  and  of  our  declining  Years,  the  Drums  and  Rat- 
tles of  Ambition,  and  the  Dirt  and  Bubbles  of  Avarice.     At 
this  Time,  when   you  are  cut  off  from  a  little  Society,  and 
made  a  Citizen  of  the  World  at  large,  you  fhould  bend  your 
Talents,  not  to  ferve  a  Party,  or  a  few,  but  all  Mankind, 
Your<jenius  fhould  mount  above  the  Mill  in  which  its  Par- 
ticipation and  Neighbourhood  with  Earth   long  involved  it: 
To  fhine  abroad  to  Heaven,  ought  to  be  the  Bufinefs  and 
the  Glory  of  your  prefent  Situation.     Remember,  it  was  at 
iuch  a  time  that  the  greatefl:  Lights  of  Antiquity  dazzled  and 
blazed  the  mod;  in  their  Retreat,  in  their  Exile,  or  in  their 
Death  :  But  why  do  I  talk  of  dazzling  or  blazing  ?  it  was  then 
that  they  did  Good,  that  they  gave  Light,  and  that  they  be- 
came Guides  to  Mankind. 

Thofe  Aims  alone  are  worthy  of  Spirits  truly  great,  and 
fiich  1  therefore  hope  will  be  yours.  Refcntment  indeed  may 
remain,  perhaps  cannot  be  quite  extinguifhed,  in  the  noblefr. 
Minds;  but  Revenge  never  will  harbour  there:  Higher  Prin- 
Ics  than  thofe  of  the  fir  ft,  and  better  Principles  than  thofe 
of  the  latter,  will  infallibly  influence  Men  whofe  Thoughts 
and  whofe  Hearts  are  enlarged,  and  caufe  them  to  prefer  the 
Whole  to  any  Part  of  Mankind,  efpecially  to  fo  fmall  a  Part 
as  one's  fingie  Self. 

Believe  me,  my  Lord,  T  look  upon  you  as  a  Spirit  entered 
into  another  Life,  as  one  jiifr.  upon  the  Edge  of  Immortality. 
where  the  Pa/fions  and  AfTcc"tions  muft  be  much  more  ex- 
alted, and  where  you  ought  to  defpife  all  little  Views,  an< 
all  mean  Rettdfpe&s.      Nothing  is  worth  your  looking  back  .J 

ind    make    (as    you   can)    th<j 
Work 
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World   look  after  you :  But  take  Care  that  it  be  not  with 
Pity,  but  with  Efteem  and  Admiration. 

I  am  with  the  greateft  Sincerity,  and  Paffion  for  your  Fame 
as  well  as  Happinefs, 

Yours,  &c. 

The  Bljhop  of  Rochefter  went  into  Exile  the  Month  following^ 
and  continued  in  it  till  his  Deaths  which  happened  at  Paris  on 
the  fifteenth  Day  of  Feb.  in  the  Tear  1732. 
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LETTER    17. 

From  Mr.  Gay  to  Mr.  F . 


Stanton- Har court,  Augujl  9,   1718. 

THE  only  News  you  can  expect  to  have  from  me    here 
is  News  from  Heaven  ;  for  I  am  quite  out  of  the  World, 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  can  reach  me  except  the  Noife 
of  Thunder,  which  undoubtedly  you  have  heard  too.     We 
have  read  in  old  Authors,  of  high  Towers  levelled  by  it   to 
the  Ground,  while  the  humble  Vallies  have  efcaped :  The 
only  Thing  that  is  Proof  againft  it  is  the  Laurel,  which  how- 
ever I  take  to  be  no  great  Security  to  the  Brains  of  modern 
Authors.     But  to  let  you  fee  that  the  contrary  to  this   often 
happens,  I  muft  acquaint  you  that  the  higher!  and   moft  ex- 
travagant Heap  of  Towers  in  the  Univerfe,  which  is  in  this 
Neighbourhood,  (lands  dill  undefaced,  while  a  Cock  of  Bar- 
ley in  our  next  Field  has  been  confumed  to  Allies.     Would 
to  God  that  this  Heap  of  Barley  had  been   all  that  had   pe- 
rifhed !  For   unhappily   beneath  this  little   Shelter  fate  two 
much   more   conftant  Lovers   than   ever  were  found   in  Ro- 
mance under  the  Shade  of  a  Beech-Tree.     John  Hewit  was  a 
well -fet  Man   of  about  five  and  twenty;    Sarah  Drew  might 
be  rather  called   comely  than  beautiful,  and  was  about  the 
fame  Age:   They  had  patted  thro'  the  various  Labours  of  the 
Year  together  with  the  greateft  Satisfaction ;  if  fhe   milked, 
'twas  his  Morning  and  Evening  Care  to  bring   the  Cows  to 
her  Hand.     It  was  but  la  ft  Fair  that  he  bought   her  a  Pre- 
ftnt  of  green  Silk  for   her  Straw-Hat;  and  the  Poefy  on  her 
Silver  Ring  was  of  his   chufing.     Their  Love  was  the  Talk 
of  the  whoie  Neighbourhood;  for  Scandal  never  affirmed  that 

H  4  they 
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riau  any   other  Views  than  the  lawful  Poffeffion  of  each 
otrur  in  Marriage.     It   was   that  very  Morning  that  he  had 
pbtMurd  the  Confent  of  her  Parents,  and  it  was  but  till   the 
next  Week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.     Perhaps   in 
the  Intervals  of  their  Work  they  were  now  talking   of  their 
Wedding-Cloaths,  and  John  was  fuiting  feveral  Sorts  of  Pop- 
pies and  Field-Flowers  to  her  Complexion,  to  chufe  her   a 
Knot   for  the  Wedding-  >ay.     While  they  were  thus  bufied 
(it  was  on  the  laft  of  July  between  two  and  three  in  the  Af- 
ternoon), the  Clouds  grew  black,  and  fuch  a  Storm  of  Light- 
ning and  Thunder  enlued,  that  all   the  Labourers  made   the 
beft  of  their  way  to  what  Shelter  the  Trees   and   Hedges  af- 
forded.    Sarah  was  frightened,  and  fell  down  in  a  Swoon  on 
a  Heap  of  Barley.     John,    who  never  feparated   from   her, 
fat  down  by  her   Side,  having  raked    together   two  or  three 
Heaps,  the  better  to  fecure  her  from  the  Storm.    Immediately 
there  was  heard    as    loud   a  Crack    as  if  Heaven  had  fplit 
arunder;   every  one  was  folicitous  for  the  Safety  of  his  Neigh- 
bour, and  called  to  one  another  throughout  the  Field.     No 
Anfvver  being  returned  to  thofe  who  called  to  our  Lovers, 
they  ftepped  to  the  Place  where  they  lay;  they  perceived  the 
Barley  all  in   a  Smoke,  and  then   'fpied  this   faithful   Pair, 
John  with  one  Arm  about  Sarah's  Neck,  and  the  other  held 
over  her,  as  to  fkreen  her  from  the  Lightning.     They  were 
both   flruck   in   this  tender   Pofture.     Sarah's  left   Eyebrow 
^was  finged,  and   there  appeared  a  black  Spot  on   her  Breaft; 
her  Lever  was  allvover  black,  but  not  the  leaft  Signs  of  Life 
were  found  in  either.     Attended  by  their  melancholy  Com- 
panions, they  were  conveyed  to  the  Town,  and  the  next  Day 
interred  in  Stanton- Harcourt  Church- yard.  My  Lord  Harcourt, 
at  Mr.  Popes  and  my  R.equefr,  has  caufed  a  Stone  to  be  placed 
over  them,  upon  Condition  that  we  ihould  furnifh  the  Epitaph, 
which  is  as  follows : 

When  Eajhern  Lovers  feed  the  Funeral  Fire9 
On  the  fame  Pile  the  faithful  Pair  expire  ; 

Heaven  that  Virtue  mutual  found ^ 
And  blajicd  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  fo  ftneere  tJS  Almighty  faw  well  pleas' V/, 
Sent  his  < I  ■"<,  end  the  Vittims  friz  d. 

But  my  Lord  is  apprchcnfive  the  Country  People  will  not 
unticrftand  this;  and  Mr.  Pope  fays  he'll  make  one  with  fome- 
thing  of  Scripture  in  it,  and  with  as  little  Poetry  as  Hopkins 
and  otiri  . 

I  am,  &c 

LET- 
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LETTER    V. 

Cicero   tq    Atticus, 


I  Perceive  from  your  Letter,  and  the  Copy  of  my  Brother's 
which  you  fent  with   it,  a  great  Alteration  in  his  Affec- 
tion and   Sentiments  with  regard  to  you  :   which  affects  me 
with   all  that  Concern  which  my  extreme  Love  for  you  both 
ought  to  give  me  ;  and  with  Wonder,  at  the  fame  time,  what 
could   poffibly  happen  either  to  exafperate  him  fo  highly,  or 
to  effect,  fo  great  a  Change  in  him.     I  had  obferved  indeed 
before,  what  you  alfo  miftrufted  at   your  leaving  us,  that  he 
had  conceived  fome  great  Difguft,  which  fhocked  and  filled 
his  Mind  with  odious  Sufpicions ;  which  tho'  I  was  often  at- 
tempting to  heal,  and  efpecially  after  the  Allotment  of  his 
Province,  yet  I   could   neither  difcover  that  his  Refentment 
Was   fo  great  as  it  appears  to  be  from  your  Letter,  nor  find, 
that  what  I  faid  had  fo  great  an  EffecT:  upon  him  as  I  wifhed. 
I  comforted  myfelf  however  with  a  Perfuafion,  that  he  would 
contrive  to   fee  you  at  Dyrrachium^  or  fome  other  Place  in 
fhofe  Parts;  and   in  that  Cafe  made  no  doubt  but  that  all 
would  be  fet  right ;    not  only  by  your  Difcourfe   and  talk- 
ing the  Matter   over  between  yourfelves,    but   by  the   very 
Sight  and  mutual  Embraces  of  each  other  :  For  I   need  not 
tell  you,  who  know  it  as  well  as  myfelf,  what  a  Fund  of  Good- 
nature and   Sweetnefs  of  Temper  there  is   in   my  Brother  ; 
and  how  apt  he  is   both  to  take  and 'to  forgive  an  Offence. 
But  it  is  very  unlucky  that  you  did  not  fee  him  ;  fince,  by 
that  Means,    what  others   have  artfully  inculcated  has    had 
more  InHuence  on   his   Mind,  than   either  his   Duty,  or  his 
Relation   to  you,  or  your  old   Friendfhip,  which    ought  to 
have  had  the  molt.     Where   the  Blame  of  all  this   lies,  it  is 
eafier  for  me  to  imagine  than   to  write ;  being  afraid,  led, 
while  I  am  excufing  my  own  People,  I  mould  be  too  {cverc 
upon   yours :  For,  as  I  take  the  Cafe  to  be,  if  thofe  of  his 
own  Family  did   not   make  the  Wound,  they  might  at  lead 
have  cured  it.     When  we  fee  one  another  again,  I  mail  ex- 
plain to  you  more  eafily  the  Source  of  the  whole  Evil,   which 
is  fpread   fomewhat   wider   than  it  feems    to   be.— — As   to 
the  Letter  which  he  wrote  to  you  from  TheJJhlon'ua^  and  what 
you  fuppofe  him  to  have  faid  of  you  to  your  Friends  at  Romey 

and 
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and  on.  the  Road,  I  cannot  conceive  what  could  move  him 
to  it.  But  all  my  Hopes  of  making  this  Matter  eafy  de- 
pend on  your  Humanity.  For  if  you  will  but  reflect,  that 
the  beft  Men  are  often  the  moft  eafy  both  to  be  provoked 
and  to  be  appeafed  ;  and  that  this  Quicknefs,  if  I  may  To  call 
it,  or  Flexibility  of  Temper,  is  generally  the  Proof  of  a  Good- 
nature  ;  and,  above  all,  that  we  ought  to  bear  with  one  ano- 
ther's Infirmities  or  Faults,  or  even  Injuries;  this  trouble- 
ibme  Affair,  I  hope,  will  be  foon  made  up  again.  I  beg  of 
you  that  it  may  be  fo.  For  it  ought  to  be  my  fpecial  Care, 
from  the  fingular  Affection  which  I  bear  to  you,  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  Power,  that  all  who  belong  to  me  may  both 
love  and  be  beloved  by  you.  There  was  no  Occafion  for 
that  Part  of  your  Letter,  in  which  you  mention  the  Oppor- 
tunities which  you  have  omitted,  of  Employments  both  in 
the  City  and  the  Provinces;  as  well  at  other  times,  as  in  my 
Confulfhfp.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Ingenuity 
and  Greatnefs  of  your  Mind;  and  never  thought  that  there  was 
any  other  Difference  between  you  and  me,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent Choice  and  Method  of  Life  :  Whilft  I  was  drawn,  by 
a  fort  of  Ambition,  to  the  Defire  and  Purfuit  of  Honours  ; 
you,  by  other  Maxims,  in  no  wife  blameable,  to  the  Enjoy- 
ment of  an  honourable  Retreat.  But  for  the  general  Cha- 
racter of  Probity,  Diligence,  and  Exaclnefs  of  Behaviour,  I 
neither  prefer  myfelf  nor  any  Man  elfe  to  you.  And  as  for 
Love  to  me,  after  my  Brother  and  my  own  Family,  I  give 
you  always  the  fame  Place.  For  I  faw,  and  faw  it  in  a 
Manner  the  moft  affecting,  both  your  Solicitude  and  your 
Joy,  in  all  the  various  Turns  of  my  Affairs;  and  was  often 
pleafed,  as  well  with  the  Applaufe  which  you  gave  me  in 
buccefs,  as  the  Comfort  which  you  adminiftered  in  my  Fears. 
And  even  now,  in  the  Time  of  your  Abfence,  I  feel  and  re- 
gret the  Lofs,  not  only  of  your  Advice  in  which  you  ertcel 
all,  but  of  that  familiar  Chat  with  you  in  which  I  ufed  to 
take  fo  much  Delight.  Where  then  (hall  I  tell  you  that  I 
moft  want  you  ?  in  public  Affairs  (where  it  can  never  be 
permitted  me  to  fit  idle)?  or  in  my  Labours  at  the  Bar  ? 
which  I  fuftained  before  through  Ambition,  but  now  to  pre- 
urvc   my    Dignity  :   Or   in    my   domeftic    Concerns  ?    where 

h  1  always  wanted  your  Help  before,  yet  iince  the  De- 
parture of  my  Brother  1  now  ftjnd  the  more  in  need  of  it. 
In   fhort,   nuilier   in    my    Labours,    nor    Reft  ;   neither    Bufi- 

nor  Retirement ;   n  n  the  Forum,  nor  at  Home  ; 

neither     in    pupblic    noi     private    Affairs    can    I    live    any 

lon-er 
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longer  without  your  friendly  Counfel,  and  endearing  Conver- 
n.  We  have  often  been  retrained  on  both  Sides,  by  a 
kind  of  Shame,  from  explaining  ourfelves  on  this  Article; 
but  I  was  now  forced  to  it  by  that  Part  of  your  Letter  in 
which   you  thought  fit  to  juftify  yourfelf  and  your  Way  of 

Life  to  me. But   to  return  to  my  Brother  :  In   the   pre- 

fent  State  of  the  Ill-humour  which  he  exprefies  towards  you, 
it    happens    however   conveniently    that   your  Refolution   of 
declining  all  Employments  abroad   was  declared   and  known 
beforehand,  both  to  me   and  to  your  other  Friends  ;  lb 
that  your  not  being   now  together  cannot  be  charged  to  any 
Quarrel  or  Rupture  between  you,  but  to  your  Judgement  and 
Choice  of  Life.     Wherefore  both  this  Breach  in  your  Union 
.   be  healed   again,  and  your  Friendfhip   with   me  remain 
for  ever  inviolable,  as  it  has  hitherto  been. — We  live  here  in 
an   infirm,  wretched,  and  tottering  Republic  :  for  you   have 
heard,   I   guefs,  that  our  Knights  are   now  almoft  disjoined 
again  from  the   Senate.     The  firft  Thing  which  they   took 
amifs  was,  the  Decree  for  calling  the  Judges  to  Account  who 
had  taken  Money  in  Claudius's  Affair,  i  happened  tobeabfent 
when  it  pafled ;  but  hearing  afterwards  that  the  whole  Order 
refented  it,  tho'  without  complaining  openly,  I  chid  the  Se- 
nate, as  1  thought,  with  great   Effect. ;  and,   in  a  Caufe  not 
very  modeft,  fpoke  forcibly  and  copioufly.     They  have  now 
another  curious  Petition,  fcarce  fit  to  be  endured  ;    which  yet 
I  not  only  bore  with,  but  defended.      The  Company  who 
hired  the  Afiatic  Revenues   of  the  Cenfors  complained   to  the 
Senate,  that,  through  too  great  an  Eagernefs,  they  had  given 
more  for  them  than  they  were  worth,  and  begged   to  be  re- 
leafed  from  the  Bargain.     I  was  their  chief  Advocate,  or  ra- 
ther indeed  the  Second  ;  for  Crassus  was  the  Man  who  put 
them  upon  making  this  Requeft.     The  Thing  is  odious  and 
fhameful,  and  a  public  Confeflion  of  their  Rafhnefs :  But  there 
was  great  Reafon  to  apprehend,  that  if  they  fhould  obtain  no- 
thing, they  would  be  wholly  alienated  from  the  Senate  ;  fo  that 
this  Point  alio  was  principally  managed,  by  me.     For,   on  the 
Firft  and  Second  of  December^  I  fpoke  a  great  deal  on  the 
Dignity  of  the  two  Orders,  and  the  Advantages  of  the  Con- 
cord  between  them,  and  was  heard  very  favourably  in   a  full 
Houfe.  Nothing  however  is  yet  done  ;  but  the  Senate  appears 
well  difpofed.      For  Metellus,  the  Conful   ele&,  was   the 
only  one  who  fpoke  againft  us  ;  tho'  that  Hero  of  ours,  Cato, 
was  going  alfo  to  fpeak,  if  the  Shortnefs  of  the  Day  had  not 
prevented  him. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  in  Purfuit  of  my  old  Meafures,  I  am  fupporting,  as 
well  as  I  can,  that  Concord  which  my  Confulfhip  had  ce- 
mented :  But  fince  no  great  Strels  can  now  be  laid  upon  it,  I 
have  provided  myfelf  another  Way,  and  a  fure  one,  I  hope,  of 
maintaining  my  Authority  ;  which  I  cannot  well  explain  by 
Letter,  yet  will  give  you  a  fhort  Hint  of  it.  I  am  in  ftriclt 
Friendfhip  with  Pompey.  I  know  already  what  you  fay — 
and  will  be  upon  my  Guard,  as  far  as  Caution  can  ferve  me; 
and  give  you  a  farther  Account  fome  other  time  of  my  pre- 
fent  Conduct  in  Politics.  You  are  to  know,  in  the  mean 
while,  that  Lucceius  defigns  to  fue  direclly  for  the  Conful- 
fhip ;  for  he  will  have,  it  is  faid,  but  two  Competitors, 
Caesar,  by  Means  of  Arrius,  propofes  to  join  with  him; 
and  Bibuljus,  by  Piso's  Mediation,  thinks  of  joining  with 
Caesar.  Do  you  laugh  at  this  ?  Take  my  Word  for  it, 
it  is  no  laughing  Matter.  What  mail  I  write  fart*-  V\  natf 
there  are  many  Things  ;  but  for  another  <  o \  fion.  If  you 
would  have  us  expect  you,  pray  let  me  know  it.  At  prefent 
I  fhall  beg  only  modi'tlly,  what  I  defire  very  earneftly,  that 
you  would  come  as  foon  as  poffible. 
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LETTER    VI. 

M  a  t  i  u  s   to   Cicero, 


YOUR  Letter  gave  jne  great  Pleafure,  by  letting  me  fee 
you  retain  {till   that  favourable  Opinion  of  me,  which 
I  had   always  hoped  and  wifhed  ;  and  though  I  had  never  in- 
deed any  Doubt  of  it,  yet,  for  the  high  Value  that  I  fet  upon 
it,  I   was   very  folicitous  that  it  fhould  remain  always  invio- 
lable. J  was  confeious  to  myfelf  that  I  had  done  nothing  which 
could  rcafonably  give  Offence  to  any  honeft  Man  ;  and  did  not 
imaginef   therefore,  that  a  Pcrfon  of  your  great  and  excellent 
iiiplifhments  could  be  induced  to  take  any  without  Reafon, 
especially  againff.  one  who  had  always  profeiled,    and  (till  con- 
tinued to  profefs,  a  fincere  Good- will  to  you.      Since  all  this 
then   Hands  juft  as  I  v/ifh  it,  I  will   now  give  an  Anfwer  to 
vecufations,  from  which  you,  agreeably  to  your  Charac- 
ter, 
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ter$  out  of  your  lingular  Goodnefs  and  Friendfhip,  have  fo 
often  defended  me.  I  am  no  Stranger  to  what  has  been  faid 
of  me  by  certain  Perfons,  fince  Cjesar's  Death.  They  call 
it  a  Crime  in  me,  that  I  am  concerned  for  the  Lofs  of  an  in- 
timate Friend,  and  forry  that  the  Man  whom  I  loved  met 
with  fo  unhappy  a  Fate.  They  fay,  that  our  Country  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  any  Friendfhip,  as  if  they  had  already  made 
it  evident,  that  his  Death  was  of  Service  to  the  Republic. 
But  I  will  not  deal  craftily  ;  I  own  myfelf  not  to  be  arrived  at 
that  Degree  of  Wifdom  ;  nor  did  I  yet  follow  CiESAR  in  our 
late  Diflentions,  but  my  Friend ;  whom,  though  difpleafed  with 
the  Thing,  I  could  not  defert :  For  I  never  approved  the  Civil 
War,  or  the  Caufe  of  it,  but  took  all  poffible  Pains  to  ftifle  it 
in  its  Birth.  Upon  the  Victory  therefore  of  a  familiar  Friend, 
I  was  not  eager  to  advance  or  to  enrich  myfelf;  an  Advan- 
tage which  others,  who  had  lefs  Intereft  with  him  than  I, 
abufed  to  great  Excefs.  Nay,  my  Circumftances  were  even 
hurt  by  Caesar's  Law ;  to  whofe  Kindnefs  the  greateft  Part 
of  thofe  who  now  rejoice  at  his  Death  owed  their  very  Con- 
tinuance in  the  City.  I  folicited  the  Pardon  of  the  Vanquifhed 
with  the  fame  Zeal  as  if  it  had  been  for  myfelf.  Is  it  poffible 
therefore  for  me,  who  laboured  to  procure  the  Safety  of  all, 
not  to  be  concerned  for  the  Death  of  him  from  whom  I  ufed 
to  procure  it  ?  efpecially  when  the  very  fame  Men  who  were 
the  Caufe  of  making  him  odious  were  the  Authors  alfo  of 
deftroying  him.  But  I  fhall  have  Caufe,  they  fay,  to  repent, 
for  daring  to  condemn  their  A£t.  Unheard-of  Infolence  ! 
that  it  mould  be  allowed  to  fome  to  glory  in  a  wicked  Action, 
yet  not  to  others  even  to  grieve  at  it  without  Punifhment  ! 
But  this  was  always  free  even  to  Slaves,  to  fear,  rejoice,  and 
grieve  by  their  own  Will,  not  that  of  another ;  which  yet  thefe 
Men,  who  call  themfelves  the  Authors  of  Liberty,  are  endea- 
vouring to  extort  from  us  by  the  Force  of  Terror.  But  they 
may  fpare  their  Threats  :  For  no  Danger  (hall  terrify  me  from 
performing  my  Duty  and  the  Offices  of  Humanity;  fince  it 
was  always  my  Opinion,  that  an  honefl  Death  was  never  to  be 
avoided,  often  even  to  he  fought.  But  why  are  they  angry 
with  me,  for  wifhing  only  that  they  may  repent  of  their  A£r,  ? 
I  wifh  that  all  the  World  may  regret  Cesar's  Death.  But  I 
ought,  fay  they,  as  a  Member  of  Civil  Society,  to  wifh  the 
Good  and  Safety  of  the  Republic.  If  my  paft  Life  and 
future  Hopes  do  not  already  prove  that  I  wifh  it,  without  my 
faying  fo,  I  will  not  pretend  to  evince  it  by  Argument.  I  beg 

of 
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if  you  therefore,   in  the  ftrongeft  Terms,  to  attend  to  Fa£b 
rather  than  Words  ;  and  if  you  think  it  the  moft  ufeful  to  one 
in  my  Circumftances,  that  what  is   right  fhould  take  place, 
never  imagine  that  I  can  have  any  Union  or  Commerce  with 
ill-defigning  Men.   I  acted  the  fame  Part  in  my  Youth,  where 
to  miftake  would  have  been  pardonable  j  fhall  I  then  undo  it 
all  again,  and  renounce  my  Principles  in  my  declining  Age? 
No ;  it  ismy  Refolution  to  do  nothing  that  can  give  any  Of- 
fence ;    except  it  be  when  I  lament  the  cruel  Fate  of  a  dear 
Friend  andilluftrious  Man.  If  I  were  in  indifferent  Sentiments, 
I  would   never  difown  what  I   was  doing;  left   I  fhould   he 
thought,  not  only  wicked  for  purfuing  what  was  wrong,  but 
falfe  and  cowardly  for  difTembling  it. — But  I  undertook  the 
Care  of  the    Shows  which  young  Cjesar   exhibited  for  the 
Viclory  of  his  Uncle.     This  was  an  Affair  of  private,  not  of 
publick  Duty.    It  was  what  I  ought  to  have  performed  to  the 
Memory  and    Honour  of  my  dead  Friend  ;  and  what  I  could 
not  therefore  deny  to   a  Youth  of  the  greateft  Hopes,  and   fo 
highly  worthy  of  C  Jesar. — But  I  go  alfo  often  to  the  Conful 
Antony's,  to  pay  my  Compliments ;  yet  you  will  find  thofe 
very  Men  go  oftener  to  afk  and  receive  Favours,   who  reflect 
upon  me  for  it,  as  difaffecled  to  my  Country.    But  what  Ar- 
rogance is  this  ?   When  Cjesar   never  hindered  me  from  vi  - 
fiting  whom  I  would,    even  thofe  whom  he  did  not  care  for; 
that  they,  who  have  deprived  me  of  him,  fhould  attempt  by 
their  Cavils  to  debar  me  from  placing  my  Efteem  where  I 
think  proper  !    But  I  am   not  afraid,  that  either  the  Modefty 
of  my  Life  fhould  not  be  fufficient  to  confute  all  falfe  Reports 
of  me  for  the  future,  or  that  they  who  do  not  love  me  for 
my  Conftancy  to  Caesar    would  not  chufe  to  have  their 
Friends  refemble  me,  rather  than  themfelves.     For  my  own 
Part,  if  1  could  have  my  Wifh,  I  would   fpend  the  Remain- 
der of  my  Days  in  quiet  at  Rhodes;  but,  if  any  Accident  pre- 
vent me,  will   live   in   fuch  a  manner  at  Romcy  as  always  to 
dciirc  that  what  is  right  may  prevail.    I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
our  Friend  TREBATIUS,  for  giving  me  this  Aflurance  of  your 
fincere  and   friendly   Regard   to  me,  and  for   making  it  my 
Duty  to  rcfpecl  and  obferve  a  Man  whom  1  have  efteemed  al- 
ways before  with  Inclination.  Take  Care  of  your  Health,  and 
prefcrve  me  in  your  Affection. 
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LETTER    VII. 
Pliny    to  Tacitus. 

YOUR  Requeft  that  I  would  fend  you  an  Account  of 
my  Uncle's  Death,  in  order   to  tranfmit  a  more  exa& 
Relation  of  it  to  Pofterity,  deferves  my  Acknowledgments  ; 
for  if  this  Accident  fhall  be  celebrated  by  your  Pen,  the  Glory 
of  it,  I  am  well  allured,  will  be  rendered  for  ever  illunrious. 
And  notwithftanding  he  perifhed  by  a  Misfortune,   which,  as 
it   involved   at   the  fame  time  a  mod   beautiful    Country   in 
Ruins,  and  destroyed  fo  many  populous  Cities,  feems  to  pro- 
mife  himfelf  an  everlafting  Pvemembrance  ;  notwithftanding  he 
has  himfelf  compofed   many  and  lading  Works  ;  yet,  1   am 
perfuaded,  the   mentioning  of  him   in   your  immortal  Writ- 
ings will  greatly  contribute    to  eternize  his  Name.     Happy 
I  efteem  thofe  to  be,  whom  Providence  has  diftinguifhed  with 
the  Abilities   either  of  doing  fuch   AcYions  as  are  worthy  of 
being  related,  or   of  relating   them  in   a  Manner  worthy  of 
being  read  ;  but  doubly  happy  are  thofe  who  are  blefTed  with 
both  thefe  uncommon  Talents  :   in  the  Number  of  which  my 
Uncle,  as  his  own  Writings   and  your  Hiftory  will  evidently 
prove,  may  ju'ftly  be  ranked.    It  is  with  extreme  Willingncfs, 
therefore,  I  execute  your  Commands;  and  mould  indeed  have 
claimed  the  Tafk  if  you  had  not  enjoined  it.     He  was  at  that 
Time  with  the  Fleet  under  his  Command  at  Mifenum.     On 
the  23d  of  Auguft,  about  One  in  the  Afternoon,  my  Mother 
defired  him  to   obferve  a  Cloud,  which  appeared   of  a  very 
unufual   Size  and  Shape.     He  had  juft  returned  from  taking 
the  Benefit  of  the  Sun,  and,  after  bathing  himfelf  in  cold  Wa- 
ter, and  taking  a  flight  Repaft,  was  retired  to  his  Study:   He 
immediately  arofe,  and   went  out  upon   an  Eminence,  from 
whence  he  might  more  diftinctly  view  this   very  uncommon 
Appearance.     It  was   not  at  that  Diftance   difcernible  from 
what  Mountain  this  Cloud  ifTued  ;  but  is  was  found  afterwards 
to  afcend  from  Mount  Vefuvim.     I  cannot  give  you  a   more 
exa£t  Defcription  of  its  figure,  that  by  refembling  it  to  that 
of  a  Pine-Tree,  for  it  (hot  up   a  great  Height  in  the   Form 
of  a  Trunk,  which  extended  itfelf  at  the  Top  into  a  fort  of 
Branches;  occafioned,  I  imagine,  either  byafudden  Guftcf  Air 
that  impelled  it,  the  Force  of  which  decreafed  as  it  advanced 
upwards;  or  the  Cloud  itfelf,  being  prefTed  back  again  by  its 
7  own 
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own  Weight,  expanded  in  this  Manner  :  It  appeared  fome- 
times  bright,  and  fometimes  dark  and  fpotted,  as  it  was  more 
or  lefs  impregnated  with  Earth  and  Cinders.  This  extraor- 
dinary Phenomenon  excited  my  Uncle's  philofophical  Curiofity 
to  take  a  nearer  View  of  it.  He  ordered  a  light  VefTel  to 
be  got  ready ;  and  gave  me  the  Liberty,  if  I  thought  proper* 
to  attend  him.  I  rather  chofe  to  continue  my  Studies  ;  for* 
as  it  happened,  he  had  given  me  an  Employment  of  that 
Kind.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  Houft,  he  received  a 
Note  from  Reflind,  the  Wife  of  Baffus,  who  was  in  the 
utmoft  Alarm  at  the  imminent  Danger  which  threatned  her; 
for  her  Villa  being  fituated  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Vefumus, 
there  was  no  Way  to  efcape  but  by  the  Sea  ;  fhe  earneftly  en- 
treated him  therefore  to  come  to  her  Afliflance<  He  accord- 
ingly changed  his  firft  Defign,  and  what  he  began  with  a 
philofophical,  he  purfued  with  an  heroical  Turn  of  Mind. 
He  ordered  the  Gallies  to  put  to  Sea,  and  went  himfelf  on 
board,  with  an  Intention  of  aflifling,  not  only  Refiina,  but 
feveral  others  ;  for  the  Villas  fland  extremely  thick  upon  that 
beautiful  Coaft :  When,  haflening  to  the  Place  from  whence 
others  fled  with  the  utmoft  Terror,  he  fleered  his  direct 
Courfe  to  the  Point  of  Danger,  and  with  fo  much  Calmnefs 
and  Prefence  of  Mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  his 
Obfervations  upon  the  Motion  and  Figure  of  that  dreadful 
Scene.  He  was  now  fo  near  the  Mountain,  that  the  Cinders, 
which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell 
into  the  Ships,  together  with  Pumice-ftones,  and  black  Pieces 
of  burning  Rock :  They  were  likewife  in  Danger,  not  only 
of  being  aground  by  the  fudden  Retreat  of  the  Sea,  but  al- 
fo  from  the  vaft  Fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the 
Mountain,  and  obflructed  all  the  Shore.  Here  he  flopped, 
to  confider  whether  he  mould  return  back  again  ;  to  which 
the  Pilot  advifing  him,  Fortune,  faith  he,  befriends  the  Brave; 
carry  me  to  Pomponianus.  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabia^ 
feparated  by  a  Gulph,  which  the  Sea,  after  feveral  infenfible 
Windings,  forms  upon  that  Shore.  He  had  already  fent  his 
Baggage  on  board  ;  for  though  he  was  not  at  that  Time  in 
actual  Danger,  yet  being  within  the  View  of  it,  and  indeed 
extremely  near,  if  it  mould  in  the  leaft  increafe,  he  was  de- 
termined to  put  to  Sea  as  foon  as  the  Wind  mould  change. 
It  was  favourable,  however,  for  carrying  my  Uncle  to  Pom* 
ponianus,  whom  he  found  in  the  greatefl:  Confirmation. 
He  embraced  him  with  Tendernefs,  encouraging  and  ex- 
horting him  to  keep  up  his  Spirits  ;  and  the  more  to  diflipate 
his  Fears,  he  ordered,  with  an  Air  of  Unconcern,  the  Baths 
3  tQ 
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:o  be  got  ready;  when,   after  having  bathed,  he  fat  down  to 
Supper  with  great  Chearfulnefs,  or  at  leaft  (what  is  equally 
leroic)  with  all  the  Appearance  of  ir.     In   the  mean  while 
he  Eruption  from   Mount  Vefuvius  flamed  out  from  feveral 
3iaces  with  much  Violence,  which  the  Darknefs  of  the  Night 
•ontributed  to  render  ftill  more  vifible  and  dreadful.     But  my 
Jncle,  in  order  to  footh  the  Apprehenfions  of  his  Friend,  af- 
;  ured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  Villages,  which  the 
Country  People  had  abandoned  to  the  Flames:  After  this  he 
etired  to  Reft;  and,  it  is  moft  certain,  he  was  fo  little  dif- 
ompofed  as   to  fall  into  a  deep  Sleep ;  for  being  pretty  fat, 
nd    breathing   hard,    thofe  who  attended  without  actually 
eard  him  more.     The  Court  which  led   to  his  Apartment, 
eing  now  almolt  filled  with  Stones  and  Ames,  if  he  had  con~ 
inued  there  any  time  longer,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for 
I  im  to  have  made  his  Way  out;  it  was  thought  proper  there- 
\  :>re  to  awaken  him.     He  got  up,  and  went  to  Pomponlanus 
nd    the    reft  of  his  Company,  who  were  not  unconcerned 
nough   to  think  of  going  to   Bed.     They  confulted  toge- 
ler  whether  it  would  be  moft  prudent  to  truft  to  the  Houfes, 
'hich  now  fhook  from   Side  to  Side  with  frequent  and  vio- 
:nt  Concuflions ;  or  fly  to  the  open  Fields,  where  the  cal- 
ined  Stones  and  Cinders,   tho'  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large 
howers,  and  threatened  Deftruclion.  In  this  Diftrefs  they  Ve- 
)lved  for  the  Fields,  as  the  lefs  dangerous  Situation  of  the 
vo:  A  Refolution,  which,   while  the  reft  of  the  Company 
rere  hurried  into  by  their  Fears,  my  Uncle  embraced   upon 
x>l  and  deliberate  Confideration.  They  went  out  then,  hav- 
ig  Pillows  tied  upon  their  Heads  with  Napkins ;  and  this  was 
leir  whole  Defence  againft  the  Storm  of  Stones   that   fell 
>und  them.     Tho'  it  was   now  Day  every-where  elfe,   with 
lem  it  was  darker  than  the  moft  obfcure  Night,  excepting 
nly  what  Light  proceeded  from  the  Fire  and  Flames.    They 
lought  proper  to  go  down  farther  upon  the  Shore,  to  obferve 
they  might  fafely  put  out  to  Sea,  but  they  found  the  WaVes 
ill  run  extremely  high  and  boifterous.     There  my  Uncle  hav- 
ig  drunk  a  Draught  or  two  of  cold  Water  threw  himfelf 
wn  upon  a  Cloth  which  was   fpread  for  him,  when  imme- 
iately  the  Flames,  and  a  ftrong  Smell  of  Sulphur,  which  was 
le  Forerunner  of  them,  difperfed  the  reft  of  the  Company, 
id  obliged  him  to  arife.     He  raifed  himfelf  up  with  the  Af- 
fiance of  two  of  his  Servants,  and  inftantly  fell  down  dead  ; 
ifFocated,  as  I   conjecture,  by  fome  grofs  and  noxious  Va- 
3ur,  having  always  had  weak  Lungs,  and  frequently  fubjeft 
>  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing.     As   foon   as  it  was  light  again, 
Vol.  I.  I  ,      which 
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which  was  not  till  the  third  Day  after  this  melancholy  Acci- 
dent, his  Body  was  found  intire,  and  without  any  Marks  of 
Violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  fame  Pofture  that  he  fell, 
and  looking  more  like  a  Man  afleep  than  dead.  During  all 
this  Time  my  Mother  and  I  were  at  Mifenum,  But  as  this 
has  no  Connection  with  your  Hiftory,  fo  your  Inquiry  went 
no  farther  than  concerning  my  Uncle's  Death  ;  with  that 
therefore  I  will  put  an  End  to  my  Letter:  Suffer  me  only  $o 
add,  that  I  have  faithfully  related  to  you  what  I  was  either  an 
Eye-witnefs  of  myfelf,  or  received  immediately  after  the  Acci- 
dent happened,  and  before  there  was  Time  to  vary  the  Truth, 
You  will  chufe  out  of  this  Narrative  fuchCircumftarices  as  (hall 
be  moft  fuitable  to  yourPurpofe  ;  for  there  is  a  great  Difference 
between  what  is  proper  for  a  Letter,  and  an  Hiftory;  between 
writing  to  a  Friend,  and  writing  to  the  Public.     Farewel. 

LETTER    VIII. 
Pliny  to  Rom  anus  Firm  us. 

AS  you  are  my  Countryman,  my  Schoolfellow,  and  the 
earlieft  Companion  of  my  Youth;  as  there  was  tht 
ftricteft  Kriendfhip  between  my  Mother  and  Uncle,  and  youj 
Father;  a  Happinefs  which  I  alfo  enjoyed  as  far  as  the  greafl 
Inequality  of  our  Ages  would  admit :  can  I  fail  (biaffed  as  " 
am  towards  your  Intereft  by  fo  many  ftrong  and  weight' 
Reafons)  to  contribute  all  in  my  Power  to  the  Advancemenj 
of  your  Dignity  ?  The  Rank  you  bear  in  our  Province  as 
Decurio  is  a  Proof  that  you  are  poffeffed  at  leaft  of  a  hun| 
dred  thoufand  Sejlerces-,  but  that  we  may  alfo  have  the  Plea 
fure  of  feeing  you  a  Roman  Knight,  give  me  leave  to  prefeni 
you  with  three  hundred  thoufand,  in  order  to  make  up  thi 
Sum  requifite  to  tntitle  you  to  that  Dignity.  The  long  Ac? 
quaintance  we  have  had,  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt  you  wi  \ 
ever  be  forgetful  of  this  Inftance  of  my  Friendship.  And  i 
need  not  ndvife  you  (what  if  I  did  not  know  your  Difpofitio ) 
1  fhoulcl)  to  enjoy  this  Honour  with  theModefty  that  becomd 
one  who  received  it  from  me;  for  the. Dignity  we  poffefs  bi 
the  good  Offices  of  a  Friend  is  a  Kind  of  facred  Truf 
wherein  we  have  his  Judgement,  as  well  as  our  own  Characl<  i 
I  naintain,  and  therefore  to  be  guarded  with  peculiar  Alter 
tion.     Farewei. 

LEI 
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LETTER    IX. 

Pliny  to  Maximus, 

I  THINK  I  may/ claim  a  Right  to  afk  the  fame  Services 
of  you  for    my  Friends,  as  I  would  offer  to  yours   if  I 
were  in  your  Station.     Arrianus  Maturlus  is  a  Perfon  of  great 
Eminence  among  the  Altlnates*     When  I  call  him  fo,  it  is  not 
with  refpecr.  to  his  Fortunes  (which  however  are  very  confider- 
able) ;  it  is  in  view  to  the  Purity,  the  Integrity,  the  Prudesce, 
j  and  the  Gravity  of  his  Manners.     His  Counfel  fleers  me  in 
ny  Affairs,  and  his  Judgement  directs  me  in  my  Studies;  for 
Truth,  Honour,  and  Knowledge,  are  the  fhining  Qualities 
vhich  mark  his  Character.  He  loves  me  (and  I  cannot  exprefs 
f  lis  Affection  in  ftronger  Terms)  with  a  Tendernefs  equal  to 
rours.     As  he  is  a  Stranger  to  Ambition,  he  is  contented  with 
emainingin  the  Equeftrian  Order,  when  he  might  eafily  have 
dvanced  himfelf  into  a  higher  Rank.     It  behoves  me  however 
o  take  care  his  Merit  be  rewarded  with  the  Honours  it  deferves  : 
nd  I  would  fain  without  hisKnowledge  or  Expectation,  and  pro- 
bably too  contrary  to  his  Inclination,  add  to  his  Dignity.    The 
'oft  I  would  obtain  for  him  mould  be  fomething  very  honour- 
i  ble,  and  yet  attended  with  no  Trouble.  I  beg,  when  any  thing 
f  that  Nature  offers,  you  would  think  of  him;  it  will  be  an 
:  )bligation  which  both  he  and  I  fhall  ever  remember  with   the 
|  reateft  Gratitude.    For,  tho'  he  has  no  afpiring  Wifhes  to  fa- 
sfy,  he  will  be  as  fenfible  of  the  Favour  as  if  he  had  received 
:  in  confequence  of  his  own  Defires.     Farewel. 

LETTER    X. 

Pliny  to  Catilius. 

f"  Accept  of  your  Invitation  to  Supper  ;  but  I  muft  make 
[_  this  Agreement  beforehand,  that  you  difmifs  me  foon, 
nd  treat  me  frugally.  Let  our  Entertainment  abound  only 
i  philofophical  Converfation,  and  even  that  too  with  Mode- 
ition.  There  are  certain  Midnight  Parties,  which  Cato  hisn- 
lf  could  not  fafely  fail  in  with  :  tho'  I  muft  confefs  at  the  fame 

1  2  time, 
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time,  that  J.  C&fary  when  he  reproaches  him  upon  that  Heads 
exalts  the  Character  he  endeavours  toexpofe;  for  he  defcribe, 
thofe  Peribns  who  met  this  reeling  Patriot,  as  blufhing  when 
they  dircovered  who  he  was;  and  adds,  you  would  have  thought 
that  Cato  had  deleted  them,  and  not  they  Cato.  Could  he  place 
the  Dignity  of  Cato  in  a  ftronger  Light  than  by  reprefenting 
him  thus  venerable  even  in  his  Cups?  As  for  ourfelves  never- 
theless, let  Temperance  not  only  fpeak  ourTable,  but  regulate 
our  Hours  :  for  we  are  not  arrived  at  fo  high  a  Reputation,  that 
our  Enemies  cannot  cenfure  us  but  to  our  Honour.  Farewel. 

LETTER    XL 
Pliny    to    T  i  t  i  a  n  u  s. 

WHAT  are  you  doing?  And  what  do  you  purpofe  to1 
do  ?  As  for  myfelf,  I  pafs  my  Life  in  the  molt  agree- 
able, that  is,  in  the  moft  difengaged  manner  imaginable.  I 
do  not  find  myfelf,  therefore,  in  the  Humour  to  write  a  long 
Letter,  tho'  I  am  to  read  cne.  I  am  too  much  a  Man  ©I 
Pleafure  for  the  former,  and  juft  idle  enough  for  the  latter: 
for  none  aie  more  indolent,  you  know,  than  the  Voluptuous,! 
or  have  more  Curiofity  than  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do. j 
Farewel. 

L  E  T  T  E  It    XIL 

To  Monjicur  De  Lione  at  Rome. 

S  I  R, 

THO'  no  Man  treated  me  fo  ill  at  Rome  as  yourfelf;  an 
1    mult  place  to  your  Account  fome   of  the    mod  dif 
able  Hours  I  pafled  in   all  my  Travels;  yet  he  allured 
never  favv  any  1'erfon   in  my  Life  that  I  had  fo  ftrong  an  In 
'    ation  to  revifit,  or  to  whom  I  would  more  willingly  d 


(in 


the  heft:  Services  in  my  Power.     It   is  not  very  ufual   to  gai 
■  Man's  Friendihip,  at  the  funic  time  that  one  ruins  bib  F 
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ine.  This  Succefs  however  you  have  had  ;  and  your  Ad- 
mtage  was  fo  much  more  confiderable  than  mine  in  all 
•fpects,  that  I  had  not  the  Power  to  defend  myfelf  againft 
)u  in  either  of  thofe  Inflances,  but  you  won  both  my 
[oney  and   my  Heart  at  the  fame  time.     If  I  am  fo  happy 

to  find  a  Place  in  yours,  I  (hall  efteem  that  Acquifition  as 
t  Overbalance  to    all  my  LofTes,  and  (hall  look  upon  myfelf 

greatly  a  Gainer  in  the  Commerce  that  pafTed  between  us, 
ho'  your  Acquaintance,  indeed,  hath  coft  me  pretty  dear, 
do  not  by  any  means  think  I  have  paid  its  full  Value, 
d  I  would  willingly  part  with  the  fame  Sum  to  meet 
jitfa  a  Man  in  Paris  of  as  much  Merit  as  yourfelf.  This 
ing  the  literal  Truth,  you  may  be  well  allured,  Sir,  that  I  fhall 
lit  nothing  in  my  Power  to  preferve  an  Honour  I  fo  highly 
eem ;  and  that  I  (hall  not  very  eafily  give  up  a  Friend  whom 
)urchafed  at  (o  dear  a  Price.  I  have  accordingly  performed 
;ry  thing  you  defired  in  the  Affair  about  which  you  wrote 

me;  as  I  mail  obey  you  with  the  fame  Punctuality  in 
^ry  other  Inftance  that  you   mail  command   me.     For   I 

,  with  all  the  Affection  that  I  ought, 

Sir,  Your,  &c. 

VoiTURE. 


LETTER     XIII. 

To  the  Marcbionefs  De  Rambotjillet. 

tf  ADAM, 
|  1NCE  I  had  the  Honour  of  feeing  you,  I  have  fufFered 
\)  greater  Pains  than  I  am  able  toexprefs.  Still,  however, 
I  lid  not  forget  to  execute  your  Commands  ;  and  in  paffing 
|)  EJpernay  1  attended,  as'  your  Proxy,  the  Funeral  of  the 
&  .refchal  Strozzi.  His  Tomb  appeared  to  me  fo  magnifi- 
I  t,  that  in  the  Condition  I  was  in,  and  finding  myfelf 
r  dy  conveyed  thither,  I  had  a  moft  violent  Inclination  to 
b  buried  with  him.  But  they  made  fome  Difficulty  of  com- 
bing with  my  Propofal,  as  they  found  I  had  ftill  fome  re- 
lining  Warmth  left  in  me.    I  refolded  therefore  to  have  my 

I  3  Body 
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Body  tranfported   to  Nancy ;  where  at  length,  Madam,  it  is 
arrived,  but  fo  lean  and  worn  out,  that,  believe  me,  many  a 
Corpfe   is   interred   that  is  much  lefs  10.     Tho'  I  have  been 
already  here  thefe  eight  Days,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
recover   my  Strength  j  and  the  longer  I  repofe,  the  more  I 
find  my felf  fatigued.     In   truth,   I  perceive  fuch  an  infinite 
Difference   between  that  Fortnight  which  I  had  the  Honour 
of  palling  with  you,  and  the  fame  Space  of  Time  which  I 
have  fper.t  fince,  that  I  am  aftonifhed  how  I  have  been   able 
to   fupport   it ;  and  I  look  upon   myfelf  and  Monfieur  Mar- 
gonne,  who  teaches  School  in  this  Place,  as  two  the  moft 
wretched  Inftances  in  the  World  of  the  Inconftancy  of  For- 
tune.    I    am   every  Day  attacked  with  Shortnefs  of  Breath 
and  fainting  Fits,  without  being  able  to  meet  with  the  leaft 
Drop  of  Treacle  ;  and  I  am  more  indifpofed   than  ever  I  was 
in  all  my  Life,  in  a  Place  where  I  cannot  be  fupplied  with  a 
proper  Medicine.     Thus,  Madam,  I  much  fear  that  Nancy 
will  be  as  fatal  to  me  as   it  was  to   the  Duke  of  Bourgogne\ 
and  that  after  having,  like  him,  efcaped  the  greateft Dangers, 
and   refifted  the  moft   powerful   Enemies,  I   am  deftined  to 
end  my  Days  in  this  Town.     I  fhall  ftruggle  however  againft 
that  Misfortune   as   much   as    poflible;    for  I    muft  confefs 
I  am  extremely  unwilling  to  leave  the  World,  when  I  re- 
flect that  I   (hall  by  that  means  never  have  the  Honour  oi 
feeing  you  again.     1  fhould   indeed  exceedingly  regret,  that 
after  having  efcaped  Death  by  the  Hands  of  the  moft  ami- 
able Woman  in  the  Univerfe,  and  miffed  fo  many  glorioui 
Occafions  of  expiring  at  your  Feet;  I  fhould  come   here  at4 
laft  to  be  buried  three  hundred  Leagues   from  your  Prefence 
and  have  the  Mortification,  when  I  rife  again,  of  finding  my- 
felf once  more  in  Lorrain. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your,  &c. 

VOITUR 


LET 
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LETTER    XIV. 

To  Madame  De  La  Chetardie* 


MADAM, 

I  CANNOT  tafte  of  your  Bounty  without  expreffing  at 
the  fame  time  my  Gratitude.  You  have  feafted  me  in- 
deed thefe  four  Days  in  the  moft  delicious  Manner  ;  and  either 
there  is  no  Pleafure  in  the  Palate,  or  your  Cheefes  afford  a 
Relifti  of  the  moft  exquifite  Kind.  They  are  not  merely  an 
artful  Preparation  of  Cream;  they  are  the  Effects  of  a  certain 
Quinteffence  hitherto  unknown  ;  they  are  I  know  not  what 
kind  of  wonderful  Production,  which,  with  a  moft  delicious 
Sweetnefs,  preferve  at  the  fame  time  a  moft  pleafing  Poig- 
nancy. Undoubtedly,  Madam,  you  mult  be  the  Favourite 
of  Heaven,  fince  you  are  thus  bleffed  with  a  Land  that 
flows  with  Milk  and  Honey.  It  was  in  this  Manner,  you 
know,  that  Providence  formerly  regarded  its  chofen  People; 
and  fuch  were  once  the  Riches  of  the  Golden  Age.  But 
methinks  you  ought  to  limit  the  Luxury  of  your  Table  to 
Rarities  of  this  kind,  and  not  to  look  out  for  any  other 
Abundance  in  a  Place  which  affords  fuch  charming  Rep  sfts. 
You  ought  long  fince  to  have  purified  your  Kitchen,  and  broke 
every  Inftrument  of  favage  Deftrudtion  ;  for  would  it  not 
be  a  Shame  to  live  by  Cruelty  and  Murder,  in  the  Midft  of 
fuch  innocent  Proviuons  ?  1  am  fure  at  leaft  I  can  never 
efteem  them  too  much,  nor  fufficiently  thank  you  for  your 
Frefent.  It  is  in  vain  you  would  perfuade  me,  that  it  was 
the  Work  of  one  of  your  Dairy  Maids;  fuch  coarfe  Hands 
could  never  be  concerned  in  fo  curious  a  Production.  Moft 
certainly  the  Nymphs  of  Vienne  were  engaged  in  the  Opera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  an  Original  of  thek  making,  which  you  have 
fent  me  as  a  Rarity.  If  this  Thought  appears  to  you  poetical, 
you  muft  remember  that  the  Subject  is  fo  too;  and  might 
with  great  Propriety  make  Part  of  an  Eclogue,  or  enter  into 
fome  Corner  of  a  Paftoral.  But  I  am  by  no  means  an 
Adept  in  the  Art  of  Rhyming ;  befides,  it  is  neceffary  I 
fhould  quit  the  Language  of  Fable,  to  ailure  you  in  very  true 
and  very  ferious  Profe,  i  fo  highly  honour  your  Virtue,  that 
I  fhould  always  think  I  owed  you  much,  though  1  had  never 
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received  any  Favour  at  your  Hands;  and  if  you  were  not  my 
Benefac'trds,  I  ihould  neverthelcfs  be  always, 

Madam, 

*  Your,  &c. 

Balzac. 


LETTER    XV. 

To  the  Mayor  of  Angouleme. 

S  I  R, 

IPerfuade  myfelf  that  the  Requeft  which  the  Bearer  of  this 
will  make  to  you  on   my  Behalf  will  not  be  difagreeable. 
It  concerns  indeed  the  public  Intereft  as  welj    as  mine  ;  and 
I  know  you  are  fo  pun&ual  in  the  Functions  of  your  Oflice, 
that    to  point  out  to   you  a  Grievance  is  almoft  the  fame   as 
to   redrefs   it.     At   the  Entrance  of  the   Fauxhourg   Lomcau^ 
there  is  a  Way  of  which  one  cannot   complain   in    common 
Term?.     It  would  draw  Imprecations  from  a  Man  that  never 
ufed  a  ftronger  Affirmative  in  all  his  Life  than  yea  verily,  and 
rai'fe  the  Indignation  even  of  the  mildeft  Father  of  the  Ora- 
tory.    It    was   but    the  Day  before  Yefterday  that  I  had  like 
to  have  been  loft  in  it,  and  was  in  imminent  Danger  of  being 
call:   away  in  a- terrible  Slough.     Had  it  indeed  been   in  the. 
open  Sea,  and   in  a  fhattered  Vefiel,  expofed  to  the  Fury  of 
the  Winds  and  Waves,  the  Accident   would   have   been   no- 
thing extraordinary;  but   to    fufter   fuch   a  Misfortune  upon 
Land,  in  a  Coach,  and  during  the  very  Time  of  your  Mayor- 
ally,  would  have  been  beyond  all  Credit  orConfolation.  Two 
or  three  Words    of  an  Order   from  you  would   put  this  Af- 
fair  in  a  better   Situation,  and   at   the  fame  time    oblige   a 
whole   County.     Let   me    hope,     then,   that    you   will  give 
Occafion   to    thofe    without   your   DiftricT:    to  join   in    Ap- 
piaufes    with    your   own  Citizens  ;  and  not  fuffer  your  Pro- 
vince, which  you   have   cmbellifried  in  fo  .many  other  Parts, 
to  be   disfigured  in  this  by  fo  vile  a  Blcmifh.     But,  after  the 
Intereft  of  the  Public  has  had  its  due  Weight  with  you,  will  you 
not  allow  mc  to  have  fome  Share  in  your  Confideration,  and 

be 
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be  inclined  to  favour  a  Perfon  who  is  thought  net  to  be  un- 
grateful for  the  good  Offices  he  receives  ?  There  are  who  will 
fay  even  more  ;  and  afiiire  you  that  you  have  an  Opportunity 
of  extending  your  Reputation  beyond  the  Bounds  of  your 
Province,  and  of  making  the  Remembrance  of  your  Mayor- 
alty laft  longer  than  its  annual  Period.  I  fhall  learn  by  the 
Return  of  the  Bearer,  if  you  think  my  Friends  fpeakthe  Truth  ; 
and  whether  you  have  fo  high  an  Opinion  of  the  Acknowledg- 
ment I  fhajl  make  to  you,  as  to  comply  with  the  Requefl:  I  have 
already  tendered  :  To  which  I  have  only  to  add  the  AfTurance 
of  my  being,  with  great  Sincerity, 

Sir, 

Your,  &c. 

Balzac. 

LETTER    XVI. 

To  a  young  Gentleman  at  School. 

Dear  Master  F. 

I  A  M  glad  to  hear  you  are  well  fixed  in  your  new  School. 
I  have  now  before  me  the  three  laft  Letters  which  you 
fent  your  Father,  and,  at  his  Defire,  am  going  to  give  you 
a  few  Directions  concerning  Letter-writing,  in  hopes  they 
may  be  of  fome  fmall  Service  toward  improving  your  Talent 
that  way. 

When  you  fit  down  to  write,  call  off  your  Thoughts  from 
every  other  Thing  but  the  Subject  you  intend  to  handle :  Con- 
fider  it  with  Attention,  place  it  in  every  Point  of  View,  and 
examine  it  on  every  Side  before  you  begin.  By  this  means 
you  will  lay  a  Plan  of  it  in  your  Mind,  which  will  rife  like 
a  well-contrived  Building,  beautiful,  uniform,  and  regular: 
Whereas,  if  you  neglect  to  form  to  yourfelf  fome  Method  of 
going  through  the  Whole,  and  leave  it  to  be  conducted  by 
giddy  Accident,  your  Thoughts  upon  any  Subject  can  never 
appear  otherwife  than  as  a  mere  Heap  of  Conf  ufion.  Confl- 
der,  you  are  now  to  form  a  Stile,  or,  in  other  Words,  to 
learn  the  Way  of  exprcfling  what  you  think  j  and  your  do- 
ing 
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ing  it  well  or  ill  for  your  whole  Life  will  depend,  in  a  great 
meafure,  upon  the  Manner  you  fall  into  at  the  Beginning. 
It  is  of  great  Confequenee,  therefore,  to  be  attentive  and  dili- 
gent at  fir  ft ;  and  an  expreflive,  genteel,  and  eafy  Manner  of 
Writing,  is  fo  ufeful,  fo  engaging  a  Quality,  that  whatever 
Pains  it  cofts,  it  amply  will  repay.  Nor  is  the  Tafk  fo  diffi- 
cult as  you  at  fir  ft  may  think;  a  little  Practice  and  Attention 
will  enable  you  to  lay  down  your  Thoughts  in  Order;  and  I 
from  time  to  time  will  inftrudt  and  give  you  Rules  for  fo  doing. 
But,  on  your  Part,  I  fnall  expect  Ohfervance  and  Application, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done. 

As  to  the  Subjects,  you  are  allowed  in  this  Way  the  utmoft 
Liberty.  Whatfoever  has  been  done,  or  thought,  or  feen, 
or  heard  ;  your  Obfervations  on  what  you  know,  your  In- 
quiries about  what  you  do  not  know  ;  the  Time,  the  Place, 
the  Weather,  every  thing  around  (lands  ready  for  your  ?ur- 
pofe ;  and  the  more  Variety  you  intermix,  the  better..  Set 
Difcourfes  require  a  Dignity  or  Formality  of  Stile  fuitable  to 
the  Subject ;  whereas  Letter- writing  rejects  all  Pomp  of 
Words,  and  is  moft  agreeable  when  moft  familiar.  But, 
tho'  lofty  Phrafes  are  here  improper,  the  Stile  muft  not  there- 
fore fink  into  Meannefs  :  And  to  r>reven»  its  doing  fo,  an  eafy 
Complaifance,  an  open  Sincerity,  and  unaffected  Good- 
nature, fhould  appear  in  every  Piace.  A  Letter  fhould  wear 
an  honeft,  chearful  Countenance,  like  one  who  truly  efteems, 
and  is  glad  to  fee  his  Friend  ;  and  not  look  like  a  Fop  admir- 
ing his  own  Drefs,  and  feemingly  pleafed  with  nothing  but 
himfelf. 

Exprcfs  your  Meaning  as  briefly  as  pofiible ;  long  Periods 
m::v  p  eafe  the  Far,  but  they  perplex  the  Underftanding.  Let 
tters  abound  with  Thoughts  more  than  Words.  A 
fhort*  Stile,  and  plain,  ftrikes  the  Mind,  and  fixes  an  Im- 
prcilion  ;  a  tedious  one  is  feldom  clearly  underftood,  and  never 
long  rememJber'd.  But  there  is  ftill  fomething  requifite  be- 
yond all  this,  towards  the  writing  a  polite  and  agreeable  Let-. 
fjr,  fuch  as  a  Gentleman  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  ;  and 
is,  an  Air  of  Good-breeding  and  Humanity,  which  ought 
conftantly  to  appear  in  every  ExprefTion,  and  give  a  Beauty  to 
the  Whole.  By  this  I  would  not  he  fuppofed  to  mean,  over- 
ftraiqfd  or  affected  Compliments,  or  any  thing  that  way  tend- 
;  but  an  eafy,  genteel,  and  obliging  Manner  of  Addrefs, 
a  Choice  of  Words  which  bear  the  moft  civil  Meaning,  and 
a  generous  and  good-natured  Complaifance. 

What  I  have  faid  of  the  Stile  of  your  Letters,  is  intended 

..  Direction  for  your  Converfation   alio,  of  which  your 

Care 
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Care  is  neceflary,  as  well  as  of  your  Writing.  As  the  Pro- 
feflion  allotted  for  you  will  require  you  to  fpeak  in  public,  you 
fhould  be  more  than  ordinary  folicitous  how  to  exprefs  your- 
felf,  upon  all  Occafions,  in  a  clear  and  proper  Manner;  and 
to  acquire  an  Habit  of  ranging  your  Thoughts  readily,  in  apt 
and  hand fome  Terms ;  and  not  blunder  out  your  Meaning, 
or  be  afhamed  to  fpeak  it  for  want  of  Words.  Common  Con- 
verfation  is  not  of  fo  little  Confequence  as  you  may  imagine  ; 
and  if  you  now  accuftom  yourfelf  to  talk  at  random,  you  will 
find  it  hereafter  not  eafy  to  do  otherwife. 

I  wifh  you  good  Succefs  in  all  our  Studies,  and  am  certain 
your  Capacity  is  equal  to  all  your  Father's  Hopes.  Confider, 
the  Advantage  will  be  all  your  own ;  and  your  Friends  can 
have  no  other  Share  of  it,  but  the  Satisfaction  of  feeing  you 
a  learned  and  a  virtuous  Man. 


I  am, 

Sir, 

your  affe&ionate  Friend, 

and  humble  Servant, 

B, 


ARITH- 


(  no) 


ARITHMETIC. 

A  RITHMETIC  is  the  Art  of  Numbering  ;  or,  that  Part 
of  the  A^athematics  which  confiders  the  Powers  and  Pro- 
perties of  Numbers,  and  teaches  how  to  compute  or  calculate 
truly,  and  with  Expedition  and  Eafe.  Arithmetic  confifts 
chiefly  in  the  four  great  Rules,  or  Operations,  of  Addition^ 
Subtraction,  Afultiplication,  and  Divifion.  It  is  true,  for  the 
facilitating  and  expediting  of  Calculations,  Mercantile,  Aftro- 
nomical,  &c.  divers  other  ufeful  Rules  have  been  contrived  ; 
as,  the  Rule  of  Proportion,  of  Allegation,  of  falfe  Pofition, 
Extraction  of  Square  and  Cube  Roots,  ProgreiHon,  Fellow- 
fhip,  Intefeft,  Barter,  Rebate,  Reduction,  Tare  and  Tret, 
t?c.  But  thefe  are  only  various  Applications  of  the  firft  four 
Rules  ;  and, 'as  they  are  the  Foundation  of  all  Computation, 
an  Introduction  to  them  feems  not  to  be  improper  in  this  Place; 
which  we  mall  therefore  give  in  the  moll:  ihort,  plain,  and  fa- 
miliar Manner. 

NUMERATION 

IS  the  Art  of  cftimating  or  pronouncing  any  Number,  or 
Series  of  Numbers. 

The  Characters  whereby  Numbers  are  ordinarily  exprefled, 
are  the  ten  following  ones,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  O. 
It  being  the  Law  of  the  common  Numeration,  that  when  you 
arc  arrived  at  ten,  you  begin  again,  and  repeat  as  before;  only 
expreffing  the  Number  of  Tens. 

That  the*  ten  numerical  Notes  may  cxprefs  not  only  Units, 
but  alfo  Tens  or  Decads,  Hundreds  or  Centuries,  Thoufands, 
C5V.  they  have  a  local  Value  given  them  ;  fo  as  that,  when  either 
alone,  or  when  placed  in  the  Right- hand  Place,  they  denote 
Units;  in  the  fecond  Place,  Tens 5  in  the  third,  Hundreds; 
in  the  fourth,  Thoufands. 

Now,  to  exprefs  any  written  Number,  or  aflign  the  proper 
Value  to  each  Character,  divide  the  propofed  Number  by 
Comma's  into  Claiies,  allowing  three  Characters  in  each  Clafs ; 

beginning 
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beginning  at  the  Right-hand.  Over  the  Right-hand  Figure  of 
the  third  Clafs,  add  a  fmall  Mark,  or  tranfverfe  Line  ;  over  the 
Right-hand  Figure  of  the  fifth  Clafs,  add  two  Marks,  or  tranf- 
verfe Lines ;  over  that  of  the  feventh,  three,  &c.  The  Num- 
ber to  the  Left  of  the  firft  Comma,  exprefs  by  thoufands  ;  that 
which  has  over  it  the  firft  tranfverfe  Line,  exprefs  by  millions; 
that  with  two,  by  billions  ;  that  with  three,  by  trillions,  &fY. 
Laflly,  the  Left-hand  Character  of  each  Clafs,  exprefs  by  hun- 
dreds ;  the  middle  one,  by  tens ;  and  the  Right-hand  one,  by 
units.  Thus  will  the  Numeration  be  efledled. 

E.gr.  The  following  Numbers,  2"',i25,473",6i3,578', 
432,597,  is  thus  exprefled  or  read  :  Two  trillions,  one  hun- 
dred twenty  five  millions  of  billions,  four  hundred  feventy 
three  billions,  fix  hundred  thirteen  thoufands  of  millions,  and 
five  hundred  feventy-eight  millions,  four  hundred  and  thirty 
two  thoufand,   five  hundred  and  ninety-feven. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  by  Numeration  we  learn  the  dif- 
ferent Value  of  Figures,  by  their  different  Places ;  and,  of 
confequence,  to  read  or  write  any  Sum,  or  Number. 

The    TABLE. 


9 

Units. 

90 

900 

Tens. 
Hundreds. 

9000 

90000 

900000 

Thoufands. 
X  Thoufands. 
C  Thoufands. 

9000000 

Millions. 

90000000 
90CCOCC00 

X  Millions. 
C  Millions. 

I 

12 

123 

1234 

^345 
123456 

1234567 

12345678 

123456789 


From  this  Table  may  be  obferved 


1.  The  Names  of  the  feveral  Places,  viz.  Units,  Tens, 
Hundreds,  &c.  which  proceed  (increafing  by  a  tenfold  Pro- 
portion) from  the  Right-hand  to  the  Left. 

2.  That  every  Figure  hath  two  Values;  one  in  itfelf;  the 
other  from  the  Place  it  (lands  in.  Thus,  on  the  Left  fide  of 
the  Table,  the  Figure  9  in  the  upper  Line,  ftanding-in  the 
Unit's  place,  is  only  nine  ;  but  in  the  fecond  Line,  being  re- 
moved into  the  place  of  Ten3,  becomes  ninety ;  and  in  the 
third  Line  is  nine  hundred,  t^c. 

3>  That 
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3.  That  tho'  a  Cypher  is  nothing  it  itfelf,  yet  it  gives  Va- 
lue to  other  Figures,  by  removing  them  into  higher  Places. 

All  which  being  very  obvious,  I  proceed  to 

ADDITION, 

WHICH  is  the  firft  of  the  four  fundamental  Rules, 
or  Operations  In  Arithmetic.  Addition  confifts  in  find- 
ing the  Amount  of  feveral  Numbers,  or  Quantities,  feverally 
added  one  to  another. — Or,  Addition  is  the  Invention  of  a  Num- 
ber, from  two  or  more  homogeneous  ones  given,  which  is  equal 
to  the  given  Numbers  taken  jointly  together. 

The  Numbers,  thus  found,  is  called  the  Sum  or  Aggregate 
of  the  Numbers  given. 

The  Addition  of  fimple  Numbers  is  eafy.  Thus  it  is  readi- 
ly perceived  that  7  and  9  make  16;  and  11  and  15 
make  26. 

In  longer,  or  compounded  Numbers,  the  Bufinefs  is  per- 
formed by  writing  the  given  Numbers  in  a  Row  downwards  j 
homogeneous  under  homogeneous,  i.  e.  Units  under  Units, 
Tens  under  Tens,  t$c.  and  fingly  collecting  the  Sums  of  the 
refpeciive  Columns. 

To  do  this,  we  begin  at  the  Bottom  of  the  outmoft  Row  or 
Column  to  the  Right;  and  if  the  Amount  of^this  Column  do 
not  exceed  9,  we  write  it  down  at  the  Foot  of  the  fame  Co- 
lumn :  If  it  do  exceed  9,  the  Excefs  is  only  to  be  wrote 
down,  and  the  reft  referved  to  be  carried  to  the  next  Row, 
and  added  thereto;  as  being  of  the  fame  Kind  of  Denomina- 
tion. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  Numbers  1357  and  172  were    given  to 
be  added  ;  write  either  of  them,  v.  gr.  172,   under  the  other, 
1357  ;  (o^  as  the  Unit  of  the  one,  viz.  2,  ftands  un- 
der  the   Unit    of  the   other,  viz.  7;    and  the  other      1357 
Numbers  of  the  one,   under  the  correfpondent  ones  of       172 

the  other,  vitb,  the  Place  of  Tens  under  Tens,  as  7  un-     

der  5;  and  that  of  Hundreds,  viz.  1,  under  the  Place  1529 
of  Hundreds  of  the  other,  3. — Then,  beginning,  fay, 
2  and  7  make  9  ;  which  write  underneath  ;  alfo  7  and  5 
make  12;  the  la  ft  of  which  two  Numbers,  viz.  2,  is  to  be 
written,  and  the  other  1  referved  in  your  Mind  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  next  Row,  1  and  3:  Then  fay,  1  and  1  make  2, 
which  added  to  3  make  5;  this  write  underneath,  and  there 
will  remain  only  1,  the  firft  Figure  of  the  upper  Row  of  Num- 
bers, 
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bers,  which  alfo  muft  be  writ  underneath  ;  and  thus  you  have 
the  whole  Sum,  viz.   1529. 

So,  to  add  the  Numbers  87899—13403 — 1920 — 885  into 
one  Sum,  write  them  one  under  another,  fo  as  all  the  Units 
make  one  Column,  the  Tens  another,  the  Hundreds  a  Third, 
and  the  Place  of  Thou  finds  a  fourth,  and  fo  on. — Then  fay, 
c  and  3  make  8;  8  and  9  make  17;  write  7  underneath, 
and  the  one  add  to  the  next  Rank ;  faying,  1  and  8  make  9, 
9  and  2  make  11,   11  and  9  make  20  ;  and  having  writ  the  o 


87899 


underneath,  fay  again,  2  and  8  make  io,  10  and  9 

make  19,    19  and  4  make  23,   23  ahd  8  make  31  ; 

then  referving  3,  write  down   1  as   before,  and  fay         ^    ' 

again,  3  and  1  make  4,  4  and  3  make  7,  7  and  7  9 

make  14  ;  wherefore  write  4  underneath:  And  lately,        £ 

fay  1  and  1  make  2,  2  and  8  make  10,  which  in  the 

laft  Place  write  down,  and  you  will  have  the  Sum  of         4     7 

them  all. 

Addition  of  Numbers  of  different  Denominations,  for  in- 
ftance,  of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence,  is  performed  by  add- 
ing or  fumming  up  each  Denomination  by  itfelf,  always  be- 
ginning with  the  loweft;  and  if,  after  the  Addition^  there  be 
enough  to  make  one  of  the  next  higher  Denomination,  for  in- 
stance, Pence  enough  to  make  one  or  more  Shillings;  they 
muft  be  added  to  the  Figures  of  that  Denomination,  that  is, 
to  the  Shillings  ;  only  referving  the  odd  remaining  Pence  to 
be  put  down  in  the  Place  of  Pence. — And  the  fame  Rule  is  to 
be  obferved  in  Shillings  with  regard  to  Pounds. 

For  an  inftance,  5  Pence  and  9  Pence  make  14  Pence;  now 
in  14  there  is  one  12,  or  a  Shilling,  and  two  remaining 
Pence;  the  Pence,  fet  down ;  and  referve  1 
Shilling  to  be  added  to  the  next  Column 
which  confifts  of  Shillings.  Then  1  and  8 
and  2  and  5  make  16  ;  the  6  put  down,  and 
carry  the  1  to  the  Column  of  Tens  ;  1  and  \ 
and  1  make  three  Tens  of  Shillings,  or  30 
Shillings;  in  30  Shillings  there  is  once  .  J95  l 
twenty  Shillings,  or  a  Pound,  and  10  over:  Write  one  in 
the  Column  of  Tens  of  Shillings,  and  carry  1  to  the  Column 
of  Pounds  ;  and  continue  the  Addition  of  Pounds,  according 
to  the  former  Rules. 

So,  half  of  an  even  Sum  will  be  carried  to  the  Pounds;  and 
the  odd  one  (where  it  fo  happens)  fet  under  the  Tens  of  the 
Shillings. 

To  facilitate  the  Cafting-up  of  Money,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  learn  the  following  Table. 

Tenet, 


I 

j. 

d. 

120 

!5 

9 

6.5 

12 

5 

9 

8 

0 

ii4 
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Pence. 

5.    J. 

Pence. 

s.  d. 

20  * 

ri   8 

i    8o> 

[    6  8 
|    7  ^ 

3° 

2     6 

90 

40 

>    is    < 

3     4 

100 

>>    is    \    8  4 

5° 

4     2 

no 

I    9  2 

60 

5     0 

120^ 

Lio  0 

70J 

15  10 

Examples 

z»  if  A«/?  Numbers,  and 

Money. 

if. 

Yards. 

/. 

j.      4 

756 

J325 

735 

*     18    09 | 

132 

4532 

42j 

;    10    iof 

458 

734i 

7*4 

.    12    05I 

736 

1298 

29/ 

08    04* 

857 

8473 

542 

n    i 

[I 

241 

5249 

2o,fc 

>    14    07J 

3180 

28222 

3082 

17     00-J  Total. 

SUBTRACTION, 

OR    SUBTRACTION,  in  Arithmetic,  the  fecond  Rule,  or 
rather  Operation,  in  Arithmetic ;  whereby  we  deducl  a 
lets  Number  horn  a  greater,  to  learn  the  precife  Difference  : 

Or,  more  juftly,  Subtraclion  is  the  finding  a  certain  Num- 
ber from  two  homogeneous  ones  given  ;  which,  with  one  of 
the  given  Numbers,  is  equal  to  the  other. 

The  Doctrine  of  Subtraction  is  reducible  to  what  follows  : 
To  SUBTRACT  a  lefs  Number  from  a  greater. — 1°,  Writ! 
the  lefs  Number  under  the  greater,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
homogeneous  Figures  anfwer  to  homogeneous,  i.  c.  Units  to 
Units,  Tens  to  Tens,  C5ta  as  directed  under  Addition. 
2°,  Under  the  two  Numbers  draw  a  Line.  30,  Subtract,  fe- 
ly,  Units  from  Units,  Tens  from  Tens,  Hundreds  from 
Hundreds  ;  beginning  at  the  Right-hand,  and  proceeding  to 
the  Left  :  an  J  write  the  fcveral  Remainders  in  their  corre- 
spondent Places,  under  the  Line.  40,  If  a  greater  Figure  come 
to  be  fubtraclci  ft om  a  lefs,  borrow  an  Unit  from  the  next 
Left-hand  Place  j  this  is  equivalent  to  10,  and  added  to  the 
lefs  Number,  the  Subtraftion  is  to  be  made  from  the  Sum  :  or 
if  a  Cypher  chance  to  be  in  the  next  Left-hand  Place,  borrow 
the  Unit  from  the  next  further  Place. 

By  thefe  Rules,  any  Number  may  be  fub  traded  out  of  ano- 
ther greater.     For  Example  j 
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If  it  be  required,  from  98004034 eq 

1o  fultrafi  4743865263 

The  Remainder  will  be  found  5d56c?8iq6 
For,  beginning  with  the  Right-hand  Figure,  and  taking  1  from 
9,  there  remains  6  Units,  to  be  wrote  underneath  the  Line  • 
wing  then  to  the  next  Place,  6, 1  find,  eannot  be  taken  from  e  ; 
therefore,  from  the  Place  of  hundreds  4,  1  borrow  t,  which 
s  equivalent  to  ,0,  in  the  Place  of  tens  ;  and  from  the  Sum  of 
his  10  and  5,  in.  15,  fubtraliing  6,  I  find  nine  tens  remain- 

"A'  j  /Ut  d°-Wn  Un4er  the  Line-  Proceeding  to  the  Place 
,f  hundreds,  2  with  the  1  borrowed  at  the  laft,  make  3,  which 
ubtraaed  from  4,  leave  1.  Again,  5  in  the  Place  of  thou- 
wds,  cannot  be/«rf/r«5W  from  3;  for  which  Reafon,  taking 
from  4,  ,n  the  Place  of  hundreds  of  thoufands,  into  the 
npty  Place  of  tens  of  thoufands,  the  Cypher  is  converted  into 
3  tens  of  thoufands,  whence  one  10  being  borrowed,  and  add- 

\TJ^3,  Mi»u  ^oT  '3  th°ufand'  5  thoufand  being 
btratted,  we  fhall  have  8  thoufand  to  enter  under  the  Line- 
tenfubtrattmg  6  tens  of  thoufands  from  9,  there  remain  7 
oming  now  to  take  8  from  4;  from  the  8  further  on  the  Left 
wrow  1,  by  means  whereof,  the  two  Cyphers  will  be  turned   ■ 
ch  into  9.    And  after  the  like  manner  is  the  reft  of  the  Sub- 
int on  eafily  performed. 

If  heterogeneous  Numbers  be  to  be  fubtrafted  from  each 
ier;  the  Units  borrowed  are  not  to  be  equal  to  ten  ;  but 
fo  many  as  there  go  of  Units  of  the  lefs  Kind,  to  conftitute 
Unit  of  the  greater  :  For  example  j 

/•       s.     d. 

45     16     6 

27      19     9 

thef'n,1  &-HenCe   Ca"n0t  ^  r"btr*Q*   ^om  6   Pence; 
the   16  Shillings,    one  is  converted   into   12  Pence-     bv 

fiT"!'  6  We  haVE   l8  PenCe;    whence  9  being 

■aaed,  there   remain  9.     j„  Jike    ma  as   ,9        n6 

■  ;.  cannot  be  fubtraaed  ftom  the  remaining  .5;  one  of 
»4SJ  Z  1S  COnvuenedrT°  2°  Shillings,  from  which, 
S  t«  T  rfj'  19  Dng  f"btraacd>  the  Remainder  is  ,6 
5  e  regain  17  ^  "?  "^  ^^  fr°m  +4  Pound,, 

it  fpa?,reaterLNumber  be  required  to  be  fubtraaed  from  a  lefs 
evident  that  the  thing  is  impoffible.-The  lefs  Number     ' 
'-fore    m  that  Cafe,  ,s  to  be  fubtraaed  from  the  gre.ter- 


u6 
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and  the  Defecl  to  be  noted  by  the  negative  Character.  E.  gr 
If  I  am  required  to  pay  8  Pounds,  and  am  only  Mafter  of  3 
when  the  3  are  paid,  there  will  ftili  remain  5  behind  ;  whicl 

are  to  be  noted, 5. 

Subtraction  is  proved,  by  adding  the  Remainder  to  the  Sub 
trahend,  or  Number  to  be  fubtracled;  for  if  the  Sum  be  equa 
to  the  Number  whence  the  other  is  to  be  fubtracled,  the  Sub 

tr  aft  ion  is  juftly  performed. For  example  ; 

/.       /.     d. 
9800403459  356     11     3 J 

4743865263       fubtrahcnd  21      17     z\    fubtrahend 


5056538196      Remainder 
98004034^9 

J34 

14     0* 

,56 

"     3* 

Examples  cf  Integi 
Yards. 

714632; 
1483972 

ts  and  Money. 
1. 
Lent     8 1 2 
Paid    190 

s. 
>9 

i. 

oSi 

Rem.        566235:3 

Rem.    62 1 

*3 

o9| 

Proof      7146325 

812 

13 

o8| 

Borrowed      f      429      1 1 
at  federal    \       212      17 
Times.            1       356      17 

08 
10 
06^ 

Borrowed  in  all  999     07 
Paid      519      18 

00* 
09J 

Rem.      479 

08 

025 

Proof    999     07     00 ' 


MULTIPLICATION 

IS  the  Act,  or  Art  of  multiplying  one  Number  by  anotherJ 
find  the  Prodi.a. 

Multiplication,  which  is  the  third  Rule  in  Arithmetic, 
flftl  in  finding  fome  third  Number,  out  of  two  others  gv 
wherein  one  of  the   given  Numbers  is  aontaincd  as  oft' 
Unity  is  contained  in  the  other. 

Or,   Multiplication  is  the  finding  what  will  be  the  Sui 
any  Number 'added  to  itfelf,  or  repeated,  as  often  as  therel 
Units  in  another.— So  Multiplication  of  Number*  is  a  comf 
dtOiil  Kind  of  Addition. 
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Thus  the  Multiplication  of  4  by  5  makes  20,  /.  e.  four  times 
ve  amount  to  twenty. 

In  Multiplication  the  firft  Factor,  i.  e.  the  Number  to  be 
mltiplied,  or  the  Multiplicand,  is  placed  over  that  whereby 

is  to  be  multiplied  ;  and  the  Factum  or  Product  under  both. 

An  Example  or  two  will  make  the  Procefs  of  Multiplication 
ify.  Suppofe  I  would  know  the  Sum  269  multiplied  by  8, 
*  8  times  269. 

Multiplicand       . — • —      269 

Multiplicator       8 

Factum,  or  Product        . 2152 

The  Factors  being  thus  difpofed,  and  a  Line  drawn  under- 

ath,  (as   in  the  Example)    I  begin  with  the  Multiplicator 

us:  8  times  9  make  72,  fet  down  2,  and  carry  7  tens,  as  in 

idition ;   then  8  times  6  make  48,  and  7  1  carried,  55  ;  fet 

wn  5,  and  carry  5 ;  laftly,  8  times  2  make  16,  and  with  5  I 

t  ried  21,  which  i.  put  down:   fo  as  coming  to  number  the 

i  eral  Figures  placed  in  Order,  2,  I,  5,  2,  I  find  the  Product 

J  be  2152. 

Vow  fuppofing  the  Factors  to  exprefs  Things  of  different 

'  :cies,  viz.  the  Multiplicand  Men,  or  Yards,  and  the  Mul- 

ier  Pounds ;  the  Product  will  be  of  the  fame  Species  with 

Multiplicator.     Thus  the  Product  of  269  Men  or  Yards 

itiplied  by  8  Pounds  or  Pence,  is  2152  Pounds  or  Pence  ;  fo 

ly  of  thefe  going  to  the  269  at  the  Rate  of  8   a-piece. 

!  ice  the  vaft  Ufe  of  Multiplication  in  Commerce,  £sV. 

f  the  Multiplicator  confift  of  more  than  one  Figure,  the 

>le  Multiplicand  is  to  be  added  to  itfelf,  firft,  as  often  as  the 

ht-hand  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator  (hews,  then  as  often 

le  next  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator  fhews,  and  fo  on. — 

is  421  and  23  is  equal  to  421  and  3  and  alfo  421  and  20. 

J  Product  arifing  from  each  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator, 

tiplied  into  the  whole  Multiplicand,  is  to  be  placed  by  it- 

n  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  firft  or  Right-hand  Figure  there- 

bei '  lay  ftand   under  that  Figure  of  the   Multiplicator  from 

:h  the  faid  Product  arifes.     For  inftance  ; 

Multiplicand  421 

Multiplicator  23 

Particular  Product  of  42 1  and  3    1263 

Particular  Product  of  42  and  20    842 

The  total  Product        9683 

K  2  Thic 


II 
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This  Difpofition  of  the  Right-hand  Figure  of  each  Produc1 
follows  from  the  firft  general  Rule ;  the  Right-hand  Figure  ol 
each  Producl  being  always  of  the  fame  Denomination  with  that 
Figure  of  the  Multiplicator  from  which  it  arifes. 

Thus  in  the  Example,  the  Figure  2  in  the  Product  842,  is 
of  the  Denomination  of  tens,  as  well  as  the  Figure  2  in  th( 
Multiplicator.  For  1  and  20  (that  is,  the  2  of  23)  is  equal  tc 
20,  or  2  put  in  the  Place  of  tens,  or  fecond  Place. 

Hence  if  either  of  the  Factors  have  one  or  more  Cyphers  or 
the  Right-Hand,  the  Multiplication  may  be  formed  without  re 
garding  the  Cyphers,  till  the  Producl:  of  the  other  Figures 
found  :  To  which  they  are  to  be  then  affixed  on  the  Right 
And  if  the  Multiplicator  have  Cyphers  intermixed,  they  nee< 
not  to  be  regarded  at  all.  — Inftances  of  each  follow. 


12 

1 

O 

358 

6 

coo 

IIO 

i|o 

24 

3 

00     8013 
0      500b 

12 

0 

2148 

000 

100 

72  000    48078 

40065 

40113078 
Thus  much  for  an  Idea  of  Multiplication,  where  the  Mi 
tiplicator  confifts  wholly  of  Integers ;  in  the  Praxis  wherec 
it  is   fuppofed,  the  Learner  is  apprifed  of  the  Producl:  of  ai 
of  the  nine  Digits  multiplied  by  one  another,  eafily  learnt  froj 
the  Table  annexed. 

There  are  alio  fume  Abbreviations  of  this  Art. — Thus 
multiply  a  Number  by  5,  you  need  only  add  a  Cypher  to  it, 
then  halve  it.  —  To  multiply  by  15,  do  the  fame,  then  add  rx 
together.     The  Sum  is  the  Producl. 

Where  the  Multiplicator  is   not  compofed  wholly  of  In 
gers  ;  as  it  frequently  happens  in  Bufmefs,  where  Pounds 
accompanied  with  Shillings  and  Pence,    Yards  with  Feet 
Inches  ;  the  Method  of  Procedure,  if  you  multiply  by  a  fir 
Digit,   is   the  fame   in   fimple  Numbers,  only  carrying 
one  Denomination  to  another,  as  the  Nature  of  each  Sp< 
requires.     E,  gr,   to  multiply    123/.   14J.    9//.   37.  by 
Say    ^   times   3  Farthings   is  15  Farthings,  that   is,    3^. 
write  down  the  37.  and  proceed,  faying,   5   times  9  Pen( 
4^  Pence,  and  3  Pence  added  from  the  Farthings  is  48  Pc 
which    is   4*.   let   down   a   Cypher,    as   there   are  no  P« 
tling,    and    proceed,    faying,    5   times    4*.    is   20J. 
.     fet    down   41.   and   lay,     5    times     tos.     is 
and    10;    is  Los.    which  make  3  Pounds,  to   be  carried 
s  01  rounds.     Therefore  continue  thus  j  5  times  3 
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md  3  is  18  ;  fet  down  8  and  carry  I    or  one  ten,  faying,  5 
:imes  2  is  io  and  1  is  1 1  ;  fet  down  1  and  carry  one,  as  before, 
aying,  5  times  1  is  5  and  1  is  6.     Thus  it  will  appear  that 
123/.     141.     gd.     3f. 
multiplied  by 5 

produces  618        4        o       '3 

If  you   multiply  by  two  or   more  Digits,  the  ^Methods  of 

'roccdure  areas  follow. Suppofelhave  bougnt  37  Ells  of 

^loth  at  13/.  1  6j.  6d.  per  Ell,  and  would  know  the  Amount 
j  >f  the  Whole. — I  firft  multiply  37  Ells  by  the  1 3/.  in  the  corn- 
ion   Method   of  Multiplication  of  Integers,  leaving   the  two 
Voducts  without  adding  them  up;  then   multiply  the   fame 
57    Ells   by  i6j.  leaving  in   like   manner  the  two  Produces 
without  adding   them.     Laftly,  I   multiply  the   fame   37  by 
ie  6d.  the  Product  whereof  is  222^/.  which  divided   by   12, 
fee  Division)   gives    i8j.  6d.  and  this  added  to  the   Pro- 
uct  of  the  i6j.  the  Sum  will  be  610s.  6d.  the  Amount  of  37 
',11s  at    16;.  6d.  the  Ell.     Laftly,  the  61  ox.  6d.  are  reduced 
lto  Pounds  by  dividing  them  by  20  :  upon  adding  the  Whole, 
le  Amount  of  37  Ells  at    13/.   16s.  6d,  will   be  found  a;s 
1  the  following. 

37  Ells  37  Ells  37  Ells 

At  13  Pounds.     At  16  Shillings.       At  6  Pence. 

222 


JII 

222 

37 
30 

10 

6 

37n 
l8 

6 

Product  511    10  6  610  6 

Or  thus  :  Suppofe  the  fame  Queftion  :  Reduce  the  13/.  i6.r. 
to  Shillings,  the  Amount  will  be  276*.  reduce  2765.  into 
snce,  adding  6,  the  Amount  will  be  3 3 1 8<r/.  Multiply  the  37 
lis  by  3318,  the  Amount  will  be  122766;/.  which  divi- 
-d  by  12;  and  the  Quotient  10230J.  6d.  reduced  into 
aunds  by  cutting  off  thelaft  Figure  on  the  Right,  and  taking 
ilf  of  thofe  on  the  Left  ;  yields  511/.  10s.  6d.  the  Price  of 
ie  37  Ells,  as  before. 

Though  by  thefe  two  Methods  any  Multiplication  of  this 

Iind  may  be  effected,  yet  the  Operations  being  long,  we  (hall 
Id  a  third  much  fhorter — Suppofe  the  fame  Queftion  :  Mul- 
ply  the  Price  by  the  Factors  of  the  Mujtiplicator,  if  refolvable 
to  Factors;  if  not,  by  thofe  that  come  neareft  it;  adding 
e  Price  for  the  odd  one,  or  multiplying  it  by  what  the  Fac- 
K   3  tors 
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tors  want  of  the  Multiplier.     So,  the  Work  will  (land  thus 
37  Ells  at  13/.    16s.  6d» :  6  times  6  is  36  and  1  is  37  ; 

Therefore  ■» 6 

82     19    o 

497     H     ° 
13     16    6 

511  10  6 
The  Price  of  the  37  E)ls, 
But  the  moft  commodious  is  the  fourth  Method,  which  i: 
perfcrmed  by  aiiquot  and  aliquant  Parts — were  you  are  to  ob- 
ferye ,  by  the  way,  that  aliquot  Parts  of  any  thing  are  thofe  con 
taint  d  feveral  times  therein,  and  which  divice  without  any  Re 
mair.d-r ;  and  that  aliquant  Parts  are  other  Tarts  of  the  fam 
thing  compofed  of  feveral  aliquot  Partb. 

To  Multipty  by  aliquot  Parts,  is  in  Effect  only  to  divid 
a  Number  by  3,  4,  5,  &c.  which  is  done  by  taking  a  3d,  4th 
5th,  £sfr.  from  the  Number  to  be  multiplied.     Example. 

To  multiply,  v.  g.   by  6s.    %d.     Suppofe  I  have  347  El 
of  Ribbon  at  6s.  %d.  per  Ell. 

Multiplicand        347  Ells, 

Multiplicator        6j.   %d. 

Product  115/.      131.  ^d. 

The  Queilion  being  itated,  take  the  Multiplicator,  which 
according  to  the  Table  of  aliquot  Parts,  is  the  third ;  and  faj 
the  third  of  three  is  1,   fet  down  1  ;    the  third  of  4  is  1,  fe, 
down  1,  remains  1,  that  is,   1  ten,  which,  added  to  7,  mak< 
17;  then   the  third  of   17  is  5;  remain  2  Units,  /.  e.   tw 
thirds,  or    135.   4<f.  which    place   after   the   Pounds.      Upoj 
j»i  mbering  the  Figures   1,    1,  and   5   Integers,  and  13*.  4 
t.v.e  aliquot  Part  remaining,   I  find  the  Sum  115/.    1 3*.  4-d. 
For  Multiplication  by  aliquant  Parts  :  Suppofe  I  wou 
multiply  by  the  aliquant  Part  igs.  I  fir  it  take  for  ioj.  half  th 
Multiplicand  ;  then  for  5,  which  is  the  fourth,  and  laftly,fc 
4,  which  is  the  5th.     The  Products  of  the  three  aliquot  Par 
that  compofe  the  aliquant  Part  being  added  together,  the  Su 
will  be  the  tot;;l  Product  of  the  Multiplication,  as  in  the  foll< 
in:;  Example;  which  may  ferve  as  a  Model   for  Multiplicati 
v  aliquant  Pirt  that  may  occur. 

Multiplicand  .  356  Ells 

I\  ultiplier         jo/. 


17/ 

for 

l  OS. 

89/. 

for 

$'« 

Vl. 

4s- 

for 

4s. 

Pr^Jud  - 3jt/.  4x. 
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For  the  Proof  of  Multiplication. — The  Operation  is 
right  when  the  Product  divided  by  the  Multiplier  quotes  the 
Multiplicand  ;  or  divided  by  the  Multiplicand  quotes  the  Mul  ■> 
tiplier. — A  readier  Way,  though  notabfolutely  to  be  depended 
9n  (fee  Addition)  is  thus ;  Add  up  the  Figures  of  the  Factors, 
calling  out  the  nines;  and  fetting  down  theRemainders  of  each. 
Thefe  multiplied  together,  out  of  the  Factum,  caft  away  the 
lines,  and  fet  down  the  Remainder.  If  this  Remainder  agree 
.vith  the  Remainder  of  the  Factum  of  the  Sum,  after  the  nines 
ire  caft  out,    the  Work  is  right. 

Crofs  Multiplication,     or  otherwife  called  duodecimal 

\ Arithmetic ',  is  an  expeditious  Method  of  multiplying  Things 

>f  feveral  Species,  or  Denominations,  by  others  likewife  of 

lifferent  Species,  &c.  E.  gr.  Shillings  and  Pence  by  Shillings 

tnd  Pence ;  Feet  and  Inches  by  Feet  and  Inches;  much  ufed 

n  Meafuring,   bfc. — The  Method  is  thus.  F.        J. 

Suppofe  5  Feet  3  Inches  to  be  multiplied  by  2       5         3 

reet  4  Inches;  fay,  2  times  5  Feet  is  10  Feet, 

nd  2  times  3  is  6  Inches;  Again,  4  times  5  is 

0  Inches,  or  1  Foot  8  Inches  ;  and  4  times  3  is 

2  Parts,  or  one  Inch  ;  the  whole  Sum  makes 

2  Feet  3  Inches. — In  the  fame  Manner  you 

lay  manage  Shillings  and  Pence,  &c. 

The    TABLE. 


2 

4 

10 

6  . 

I 

8 

1 

3  times  < 


'3 

9 

4 

12 

5 

*5 

6 

18 

7 

21 

8 

H 

19 

27 

4  times  < 


16 

20 

24 
28 

32 
36 


5  times  < 


6  times  < 


? 

25 

6 

3° 

7 

35 

8 

40 

9 

45 

7 
8 

19 


36 
42 
48 

54 


7  times 


{ 


49 


L     9 

05 

f      8 
8  times  { 

I      9 

64 

72 

9  times         9 

81 

r     2     24 

3  36 

4  48 

5  60 

6       J2 

12  times  < 

7  84 

8  96 

9  108 

10  120 

11   132 

I     12    H4 

K 
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DIVISION 

IS  the  laft  of  the  four  great  Rules,  being  that  whereby  we 
find  how  often  a  lefs  Quantity  is  contained  in  the  greater, 
and  the  Overplus. 

Divificn,  in  reality,  is  only  a  compendious  Method  of  Sub- 
traction ;  its  Effect  being  to  take  a  lefs  Number  from  ano- 
ther greater,  as  often  as  poflible ;  that  is,  as  oft  as  it  is 
contained  therein.  There  are,  therefore,  three  Numbers  con- 
cerned in  Divifion :  I.  That  given  to  be  divided,  called  the 
Dividend.  2.  That  whereby  the  Dividend  is  to  be  divided, 
called  the  Divifor.  3.  That  which  exprefTes  how  often  the 
Divifor  is  contained  in  the  Dividend;  or  the  Number  refulting 
from  the  Divifion  of  the  Dividend  by  the  Divifor,  called  the 
Quotient. 
~  1  here  are  diverfe  Ways  of  performing  Divifion  9  one  called 
the  Eng/ijh,  another  the  Flemijh,  another  the  Italian,  another 
the  Spanijh,  another  the  German,  and  another  the  Indian  Way, 
all  equally  juft,  as  finding  the  Quotient  with  the  fame  Cer- 
tainty, and  only  different  in  the  Manner  of  arranging  and  dif- 
pofing  the  Numbers.  The  Italian  Way  is  moft  generally  11  fed.' 

Divif.cn  is  performed  by  feeking  how  often  the  Divifor  is 
contained  in  the'Dividend  ;  and  when  the  latter  confifts  of  a 
greater  Number  of  Figures  than  the  former,  the  Dividend 
in uil  be  taken  into  Parts,  beginning  from  the  Left,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Right,  and  feeking  how  often  the  Divifor  is 
found  in  each  of  thofe  Parts. 

For  Example,  it  is  required  to  divide  6759  by  3  :  I  firft  feek 
how  oft  3  is  contained  in  6,  viz.  twice;  then  how  oft  in  7 
which  is  likewise  twice;  with  one  remaining.  This  1  there 
fore  is  joined  to  the  next  Figure  5,  which  makes  15,  and 
feek  how  oft  3  in  15  ;  and  laltly,  how  oft  three  in  9.  All  the 
Numbers  expreffing  how  oft  3  is  contained  in  each  of  thoft 
Parts,  1  write  down  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Parts  of  th 
Dividend,  that  is,  from  Left  to  Right,  and  feparate  them  fron 
the  Dividend  itfclf,  by  a  Line,  thus  : 

Divifor.     Dividend.      Quotient. 

3)  6759.  (2253 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  3  is  contained   2253  Times  i 

6759;  or  that  6759  being  divided  into  3,  each   Part  will  b« 

2.53.     If  there  be  any  Remainder,  that  is,  if  the  Divifor  re 

pcatcd  a  certain  Number  of  Times  is  not  equal  to  the  Di.vi 

dend,  what  remains  is    wrote  over  the  Divifor  Fraction -wife 

Thus,   if  inftcad  of  6759'thc  Dividend  were  only  6758,  th 

Quotient  will  be  the  fame  as  in  the  former  Cafe,  except  f< 

6  th 
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the  laft  Figure  8;  for  3  being  only  contained  twice  in  8,  the 
Number  in  the  Quotient  will  be  2;  and  as  twice  three  is  only 
6,  there  remains  2  of  the  Dividend;  which  I  write  after  the 
Quotient,  with  the  Divifor  underneath  it,  and  a  Line  to  fepa- 
rate  the  twoj  thus, 

2 
3)     6758     (2252— 

3 

■  An  Example  in  Divijion,  work'd  two  Ways. 

32)42645(1332  32)42645(i33* 

3*  

106 

106  

96  104 


104  85 

96  - 


21 


85 

64 


21 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

ift.  If  there  are  any  Cyphers  on  the  Right-hand  of  your 
Pivifor,  you  may  cut  off  fo  many  Cyphers,  or  Figures,  on 
the  Right-hand  of  your  Dividend  ;  but  remember  to  bring  them 
down  (if  Figures)  to  the  Remainder. 

EXAMPLE. 
21100)8645129(411 
84 


24 
21 

35 
21 


1429 
idly.  By  the  foregoing  Rule,  you  may  obferve,  that  to  di- 
vide by  10,   100,   1000,  &c.  is  only  to  cut  fo  many  Figures 
from  the  Right-hand  of  the  Dividend,  as  there  are  Cyphers 
in  the  Divifor. 

EXAMPLE. 
i|ooo)43682|735( 
So  the  Quotient  is  43682,  the  Remainder  735. 

Sdly. 
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ylly.  When  your  Divifor  is  12,  or  confifts  only  of  one 
ftngle  Figure,  or  can  be  reduced  to  one,  by  cutting  off  Cyphers 
from  its  Right-hand,  the  Work  may  be  eafily  performed  in 
one  Line  thus : 

RULE. 
Drawing  a   Line  under  the  Dividend,  fet  down  under  its 
firft  Figure,  how  often  the  Divifor  is  contained  in  it;  what  re- 
mains imagine  placed  before  the  next  Figure ;   and,  confider- 
ing  how  often  your  Divifor  is  contained  in  the  Sum  it  makes, 
fet  down  the  Number  underneath,  as  before;  and  fo  proceed- 
ing through  all  the  Figures,    fet  down  what  remains  at  laft  in 
the  Place  where  your  Quotient  ufed  to  ftand. 
E  X  A  M  P  L  E  S. 
4)93645(i         12)83675(11        7|o^)S635lI5( 


2341 1  6972  805 

If  you  arc  to  divide  feveral  Numbers  by  one  common 
Divifor  (as  in  the  Calculating  of  Tables,  &c)  that  you  may 
know  exactly  at  once  how  often  your  Divifor  will  go,  in  fome 
convenient  Corner  make  a  Table  of  your  Divifor,  by  multiply- 
ing it  feveially  by  all  the  nine  Dibits :  Thus  fuppofe  562  your 
Divifor ; 


562 

1 

1 1 24 

1686 

2 

2248 

4 

2810 

5 

3372 

6 

3934 
441k 
5058 

7 
8 

9 

Proof  of  Division. 

Divijion  is  proved  by  multiplying  the  Quotient  by  the 
Divifor,  or  the  Divifor  by  the  Quotient;  and  adding  what  re- 
mains of  the  Divijhny  if  there  be  any  thing.  If  the  Sum  be 
faur.d  equal  to  the  Dividend,  the  Operation  is  lint,  othcrvvife 
there  is  a  Miftakc. 
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GEOMETRY. 


GEOMETRY  is  the  Science  of  Extenfion,  and  is 
employed  in  the  Confideration  of  Lines,  Surfaces,  and 
Solids ;  as  all  Extenfion  is  diftinguifhed  into  Length,  Breadth, 
and  Thicknefs. 

This  Science  had  its  Rife  among  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  invent  it,  to  Of  its  Origin. 
remedy  the  Confufion  which  generally  happened 
in  their  Lands,  from  the  Overflowing  of  the  River  Nile,  which 
carried  away  allBoundaries,  and  effaced  all  the  Limits  of  their 
Pofleflions  :  And  thus  this  Invention,  which  at  firft  confifted 
only  in  meafuring  the  Lands,  that  every  one  might  have  what 
belonged  to  him,  was  called  Land-meafuring,*  or  Geometry; 
but  the  Egyptians  afterwards  applied  themfelves  to  more  fubtle 
Refearches,  and,  from  a  very  mechanical  Exercife,  infeniibly 
produced  this  fine  Science,  which  deferves  to  be  placed  among 
thofe  of  the  firft  Rank. 

Geometry  is  not  barely  ufeful,  but  even  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary.     It  is  by  the  Help  of  Geometry     Of  its  Vfe. 
that  Altronomers  make   their  Obfervations,  re- 
gulate the  Duration  of  Times,  Seafons,  Ye^rs,  and  Cycles, 

and 
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and  meafure  .the  Diftance,  Motion,  and   Magnitudes  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies. 

It  is  by  Geometry  that  Geographers  (hew  us  the  Magnitude 
of  the  whole  Earth,  delineate  the  Extent  of  Seas,  and  the 
Divifions  of  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces. 

It  is  from  this  Science  that  Architects  derive  their  juft  Mea- 
fures  in  the  Conftruction  of  public  Edifices,  as  well  as  of  pri- 
vate Houfes. 

It  is  by  its  AiTiftance  that  Engineers  conduct  all  their  Works, 
take  the  Situations  and  Plans  of  Towns,  theDiftance  of  Places, 
and,  in  fine,  the  Meafure  of  fuch  Things  as  are  only  accefiible 
to  the  Sight. 

Such  as  are  in  the  Military  Service  are  obliged  to  apply 
themfelves  to  this  Science.  It  is  not  only  an  Introduction  to 
Fortification  (which  fhews  them  how  to  build  Ramparts  for 
the  Defence  of  Places,  and  to  conflrucl:  and  make  Machines 
to  deftroy  them),  but  alfo  gives  them  great  Knowledge  and 
Readinefs  in  the  Military  Art,  in  the  drawing  up  an  Army  in 
Order  of  Battle,  and  in  marking  out  the  Ground  in  Encamp- 
ments. It  alfo  fhews  them  how  to  make  Maps  of  Coun- 
tries, to  take  the  Plans  of  Towns,  Forts,  and  Catties,  to 
meafure  all  Kinds  of  Dimenfions  aeceilible  or  inacceflible,  to 
giveDefigns,  and,  in  fine,  to  render  themfelves  as  ferviceable 
by  their  Underitanding  and  Science,  as  by  their  Strength  and 
Courage. 

All  who  profefs  Defigning  fhould  know  fomething  of  Geo- 
metry, becaufe  they  cannot  otherwife  perfectly  underftand  Ar- 
chitecture nor  Peifpecine,  which  are  two  Things  absolutely 
fiecenary  in  their  Art. 

Mufic,  Mechanics,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  Sciences  which 
confn^fcThings  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs ;  /'.  e.  all  the  pre- 
Cife  afro  accurate  Sciences,  may  be  referred  to  Geometry;  for 
all  fpcculative  Truths  conilfting  only  in  the  Relations  of  Things, 
and  in  the  Relations  between  thofe  Relations,  they  may  be  all 
referred  to  Lines.  Confequences  may  be  drawn  from  them; 
and  thefc  Confequences,  again,  being  rendered  fenfible  by  Lines, 
they  become  permanent  Objedts,  conftantly  expofed  to  a  rigo- 
rous Attention  and  Examination:  And  thus  we  have  infinite 
Opportunities  both  of  inquiring  into  their  Certainty,  and  pur- 
Sling  them  farther. 

The  Reafdn,  for  Inftanc'e,  why  we  know  fo  diftinclly,  and 
mark  fo  prccifely,  the  Concords  called  Oflavc>  Fifths  Fourth, 
ZSc.  is,  that  we  have  learnt  to  exprefs  Sounds  by  Lines,  i,  e. 
by    Chords  accurately  divided  5  and   that  we  know  that  the 

Chord, 
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Chord,  which  founds  Octave,  is  double  of  that  which  it  makes 
Octave  withal ;  that  the  fifth  is  in  the  fefquralterate  Ratio,  or 
as  three  to  two;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  Ear  itfelf  cannot  judge  of  Sounds  with  fuch  Precifion ; 
its  Judgements  are  too  faint,  vague,  and  variable,  to  form  a  Sci- 
ence. The  fineft,  bed-tuned  Ear,  cannot  diftinguifh  many  of 
the  Differences  of  Sound;  whence, many  Muficians  deny  any 
fuch  Differences;  as  making  their  Senfe  their  Judge.  Some, 
for  Inftance,  admit  no  Difference  between  an  Octave  and  three 
Ditono  :  and  others,  none  between  the  greater  and  lefTer 
Tone  ;  the  Comma,  which  is  the  real  Difference,  is  infenfible 
to  them;  and  much  more  the Scifma,  which  is  only  half  the 
Comma. 

It  is  only  by  Reafon,  then,  that  we  learn  that,  the  Length 
of  the  Chord  which  makes  the  Difference  between  certain 
Sounds  being  divifible  into  feveral  Parts,  there  may  be  a 
great  Number  of  different  Sounds  contained  therein,  ufeful  in 
Mufic,  which  yet  the  Ear  cannot  diftinguifh.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  had  it  not  been  for  Arithmetic  and  Geometry, 
we  had  had  no  fuch  Thing  as  regular,  fixed  Mufic;  and  that' 
we  could  only  have  fucceeded  in  that  Art  by  good  Luck,  or 
Force  of  Imagination,  i.e.  Mufic  would  not  have  been  any 
Science  founded  on  inconteftable  Demonftration ;  though  we 
allow  that  the  Tunes  compofed  by  Force  of  Genius  and  Ima- 
gination are  ufually  more  agreeable  to  the  Ear  than  thofe 
compofed  by  Rule. 

So,  in  Mechanics,  the  Heavinefs  of  a  Weight,  and  the  Di- 
ftance  of  the  Center  of  that  Weight  from  the  Fulcrum,  or  Point 
it  is  fuftained  by,  being  fufceptible  of  plus  and  minus,  they  may 
both  beexpreffed  by  Lines;  whence  Geometry  becomes  applicable 
hereto;  in  virtue  whereof,  infinite Difcoveries  havebd^maue5 
of  the  utmoft  Ufe  in  Life. 

Geometrical  Lines  and  Figures  are  not  only  propef  to  repre- 
fent  to  the  Imagination  the  Relations  between  Magnitudes,  or 
between  Things  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs;  as  Spaces,  Times, 
Weights,  Motions,  &c.  but  they  may  even  reprefent  Things 
which  the  Mind  can  no  otherwife  conceive,  e,  gr.  the  Relations 
of  incommenfurable  Magnitudes. 

We  do  not,- however,  pretend,  that  all  Subjects  Men  may 
have  Occafion  to  inquire  into,  can  be  expreffed  by  Lines. 
There  are  many  not  reducible  to  any  fuch  Rule:  Thus,  the 
Knowledge  of  an  infinitely  powerful,  infinitely  juft  God,  on 
whom  all  Things  depend,  and  who  w$uld  have  all  his  Crea- 
tures execute  his  Orders,  to  become  capable  of  being  happy, 

is 
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is  thePrindple  of  all  Morality,  from  which  a  thoufarid  undeni- 
able Confequenccs  may  be  drawn,  and  yet  neither  the  Principle 
nor  the  Confequences  can  be  exprefled  by  Lines  or  Figures. 
Malebr.  Recber.  de  la  Ver.  T.  ii. 

Indeed,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  read,  ufed  toexprefsall 
their  Philofophical  and  Theological  Notions  by  Geometrical 
Lines.  In  their  Refearches  into  theReafon  of  Things,  they  ob- 
served that  God  and  Nature  affect  Perpendiculars,  Parallels, 
Circles,  Triangles,  Squares,  and  harmonical  Proportions; 
which  engaged  the  Priefts  andPhilofophers  to  reprefent  the  di- 
vine and  natural  Operations  by  fuch  Figures  :  In  which  they 
were  followed  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  Ufe  of  Geometry  among  the 
Ancients  was  not  ftrictly  fcientifical,  as  among  us;  but  rather 
fymbolical :  They  did  not  argue,  or  reduce  Things  and  Proper- 
ties unknown  from  Lines  ;  but  reprefented  or  delineated  Things 
that  were  known.  In  Effect,  they  were  not  ufed  as  Means 
or  Jnftruments  of  difcovering,  but  Images  or  Characters  to 
preferve  or  communicate  the  Difcoveries  made. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Of  a    POINT. 

Fir.  !.  Gtom.  A  Point  is  that  which  has  no  Parts;  that  is,  it 
Plate  i.  «/"!.  ^35  no  Length,  Breadth,  nor  Thicknefs. 
But  as  no  Operation  can  be  performed  without  the  Afliftance 
of  vifibl*and  corporeal  Things,  we  muft  therefore  reprefent  the 
mathematical  Point  by  the  natural  one,  which  is  an  Object  of 
our  Sight,  the  fmalleft  and  lead  fenfible,  and  is  made  by  the 
Prick  of  a  Pen  or  Pencil,  as  the  Point  marked  A. 

A  central  Point,  or  Center,  is  a  Point  from  whence  a  Circle 
or  Circumference  is  defcribed;  or  rather,  it  is  the  Middle  of 
a  Figure,  as  the  Point  B. 

A  fa rant  Point  is  a  Point  through  which  Lines  cro&  each 
other,  and  is  ufually  called  a  Section;  C. 
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Of    LINES. 
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A  Line  is  a  Length  without  Breadth.  Fig.  I. 

The  Line  is  nothing  more   than  the  PafTage     Plate  1* 
made  by  a  Point  from  one  Place  to  another,  and  would  be  im- 
perceptible, were  it  not  defcribed  by  the  natural  Point,  which 
By  its  Courfe  reprefents  it  to  us,  as  AB.  CD.  EF. 

There  are  as  many  Sorts  of  Lines,  as  the  Point  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  different  Movements. 

A  Right  Line  is  that  which  is  equally  comprifed  between 
hs  two  Extremities:  Or,  it  is  that  which  a  Point  defcribes  in 
its  PafTage  directly  from  one  Place  to  another,  without  any 
Turnings,  as  AB. 

A  Curve  Line  is  that  which  departs  from  a  direct:  Oppofi- 
tion  to  its  Extremities,  by  one  or  more  Turnings  or  Windings, 
as  CD. 

When  this  Line  is  defcribed  by  the  CompafTes,  it  is  called 
Circular,  as  E. 

A  Mixed  Line  is  that  which  is  both  Right  and  Curve,  as 
the  Line  V. 

The  Line  receives  feveral  other  Denominations  according  to 
its  various  Pofitions  and  Properties. 

A  Perpendicular  is   a  right  Line  which   falls     Fig.  4. 
upon  or  is  raifed  from  another,  making  the  An-     Plate  1. 
gles  on  each  Side  of  it  equal;  AB. 

A  Plummet  Line  is  that  which  defcends  directly  downwards, 
without  inclining  either  to  the  Right  or  Left,  and  which, 
were  it  infinitely  prolonged,  would  pafs  through  the  Center  of 

t eWorld;  C. 
The  Horizontal  is  a  Line  in  Equilibrium,  or  that  inclines 
equally  in  all  its  Parts;  DE. 

Parallel  Lines  are  thofe  which  areoppofite  each  other,  and 
at  equal  Diftances;  H. 

An  Oblique  is  a  Line  which  is  neither  horizontal  nor  a 
Plummet,  but  flanting  or  acrofs;  FG.       * 

The  Bafe  is  the  Line  upon  which  any  Figure  refts;  IL. 

Sides  are  the  Lines  which  enclofe  any  Figure;  I.  N.  L.  M. 

A  Diagonal  is  a  Right  Line  which  crofles  any     Fig.  5. 
Figure  to  two  oppofite  Angles  of  the  fame  Figure ;     Plate  1. 
AB. 

A  Diameter  is  a  Right  Line  which  crofTes  any  Figure  throuo-Ji 
its  Center,  and  is  terminated  by  its  Circumference  CD. 
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A  Spiral  Line  is  a  Curve  Line  which  departs  from  its 
Center,  and  the  farther,  in  Proportion  as  it  turns  round  it- 
felf;  EF. 

A  Chord  or  Subtenfe  is  a  Right  Line  extended  from  one  End 
of  an  Arch  to  the  other  End  thereof;  G  H. 

An  Arch  is  Part  of  a  Circle  or  Circumference;  GIH. 

A  Tangent  Line  is  that  which  touches  fome  Figure  without 
palling  into  it,  and  without  being  able  to  pafs  into  it  or  crofi 
it,  even  though  it  were  prolonged;  LM. 

A  Secant  is  a  Line  drawn  from  the  Center  of  a  Circle,  cut- 
ting it,  and  meeting  with  a  Tangent  without;  LO.  MO. 

If  two  Lines  meet  at  their  Extremities,  they  either  meet 
directly  or  indirectly.  If  directly,  they  then  make  but  one 
Line ;  if  indirectly,  they  conftitute  an  Angle. 

Of  Angles. 

Geom.  Plate  AN  Angle  is  the  indirect  Courfe  of  two  Lines 
i.  Fig.  6.  -Tx  to  the  fame  Point;  or  rather,  it  is  the  Space 
contained  between  the  indirect  Courfe  of  two  Lines  to  the  lame 
Point;  A.  B.C. 

When  this  Courfe  is  defcribed  by  two  Right  Lines,  the  Angle 
is  called  Rectilinear,  and  when  it  is  defcribed  by  two  Curve 
Lines  it  is  called  Curvilinear;  but  when  it  is  defcribed  by  twe 
Lines,  one  of  which  is  a  Right  and  the  other  a  Curve,  it  i; 
called  Mixtilinear. 

A.  Rectilinear,  or  Right-lined  Angle. 

B.  Curvilinear,  or  Curved- lined  Angle. 

C.  Mixtilinear,  or  Mixed-lined  Angle. 
The  Rectilinear  Angle,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefsopen 

.  es  particular  Denominations,  as  Right,  Acute,  Obtufe 

>ore  the  Terms  Rectilinear,  Curvilinear,  and  Mixtilinear 

have  regard  only  to  the  Nature  of  theLines;  and  thofe  of  Right 

Acute,  and  Obtufe,  refpect  only  the  Quantity  of  Space  con 

tained  between  the  faid  Lines. 

A  Right  Angle  is  when  one  of  its  Lines  is  perpcndiculal 
upon  the  other;   EDF. 

An  Acute  Angle  is  that  which  is  lefs  open  than  the  Right 
EDG. 

An  Obtufe  Angle  is  that  which  is  more  open  than  the  Right 

FDG. 

The  Letter  D.  in  the  Middle  {hews  the  Angle. 

Definitio\ 
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Definition  of  S  u  P  E  R  F I  c  I  e  s. 

A     Superficies  is    that  which  has  Length  and     Gem-  plaie 
l\^  Breadth,  without  Thicknefs.  *•  FiI-  7- 

According  to  Geometricians,  as  the  Line  is  a  Production  of 
he  Point,  fo  the  Superficies  is  a  Production  of  the  Line  Thus* 
jppofing  the  Line  EF  was  from  each  of  its  Extremities  drawn 
o  GH,  it  conftitutes  the  Superficies  EF,  GH,  which  is  an 
Extent  between  Lines,  that  has  Length  and  Breadth,  but  not 
)epth  or  Thicknefs  ;  and  this  is  frequently  called  a  Surface  ; 
r  if  it  is  confidered  with  regard  to  its  Extremities,  which  are 
j  le  Lines  by  which  it  is  encompafTed,  it  is  then  called  a  Ft* 
j  ure, 

j  If  a  Superficies  is  raifed,  it  is   called  convex  \  if  it  is  hollow, 
j    is  called  concave  $  and  if  it  is  flat  and  even,  it  is  called  a 

lane. 

B.  Convex  Superficies. 
i  C.  Concave  Superficies, 
:        A.  Plane  Superficies. 

i       D.    Convex,  Concave,  and  Plane  Superficies* 
el  So  far  we  have  only  (hewn  the  Conflruclion  of  the  Plane  Su- 
e  rficies. 
o{  The  Termination  is  the  Bounds  or  Limits  of  any  Thino-. 

m  Point  is  the  Termination  of  the  Line  :  The  Line  is  the 

ermination  of  the   Superficies  :  And    the  Superficies  is  the 

ermination  of  a  Body. 

Of  Reclilinear  Superficies  cr  Figures. 

"cj  ^  Uperficies    have   particular  Names    according     Gem   Plate 
ar,!)  to  the  Number  of  their  Sides.  *  %'  8* 

ht,j  A.  is  a  Trigon  or  Triangle,  Fig.  of  three  Sides. 
in-!  B.  a  Tetragon  or  Square,  Fig.  of  four  Sides. 

C.  a  Pentagon,  Fia;.  of  five  Sides. 
liar  D.   an  Hexagon^  Fig.  of  fix  Sides. 

E.  an  Heptagon,  Fig.  of  feven  Sides] 
:ht;  F.  an  Ottagon,  Fig,  of  eight  Sides. 

G.  a  Nonagon,  Fig.  of  nine  Sides, 
:.;;  H.  a  Decagon,  Fig.  of  ten  Sides. 

N  an  Undecagon,  Fig.  of  eleven  Sides. 

K.  a  Duodecagon^  Fig.  of  twelve  Sides, 
Vol.  I.  L  All 
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AM  thefe  Figures  are  alfo  called  by  the  general  Narrre 
Polygons. 

Of  Triangl  e  s. 

TRiangles  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Nature  of  their  Angles, 
and  the  Difpofition  of  their  Sides,  thus  : 


L.  is  a  right  angled  Triangle,  ^  £  f  One  right  Angle. 
M.  an  obtufe  angled  Triangle,  /  "^  \  One  Angle  obtufe, 
N.  an  acute  angled  Triangle,  (,  *~   J  AH  its  Angles  acute. 
O.  an  equilateral  Triangle,    f  .2   j  Al!  its  Sides  equal. 
P.  an  Ifofceles  Triangle,         \  ^  /  Only  two  Sides  equal. 
Q.  a  Scalene  Triangle,  J  ~  L  AH  its  Sides  unequal. 


Of  Figures  of  four  Sides. 


anc 


Plate  u  A     Is  a  Square,  a  Figure  of  four  equal  Sides, 

Fig.  9-  -f\.   four  right  Angles. 

B.  a  Long- Square,  a  reclangled    Superficies,  .which  has  it 
Angles  Right,  but  not  its  Sides  equal. 

C.  a  Rhumbus,  or  a  quadrilateral  Figure,  whofe  four  Side 
are  equal,  but  not  its  four  Angles. 

D.  a  Rhomboides,  whofe  oppofite  Sides  and  Angles  are  equa 
tho'  the  Figure  is  neither  equiangular  nor  equilateral. 

BD.  are  alfo  Parallelograms ,  which  are  quadrilateral  Figure! 
whofe  oppofite  Sides  are  parallel. 

E.  a  Trapezium,   two  of  whofe  Sides  only  are  parallel,  tl 
two  others  equal. 

F.  a  Trapeziod,  whofe  Sides  and  Angles  are  unequal. 
All  other  Figures  of  more  than  four  Sides  are  called  by  t 

general  Name  of  Multilaterah. 

Of  Curves,  or  Curvilinear  Figures. 

Plaui.  A     Is  a  Circle,    which  is  a  Superficies  or  Figtf 

ig.  :o.  il«  perfectly  round,  defcribed  from  a  Center  wive 
Circumference  is  equally  diitant  from  it.  The  Circumfererjl 
is  the  Extremity  of  the  Circle,  or  the  Line  which  incloi 
it. 

B.  an  Ovaly  which  h  a  curvilinear.  Figure  defcribed  frtt 
feveral  Centers,  and  all  whofe  Diameters  divide  equally!! 
two. 

C.  an  Elipfts,  which  is  alfo  a  curvilinear  Figure  defcrid 
from  feveral  Centers,  but  in  the  Form  of  an  Egg,  andaf 

wbb 
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Which  there  is  but  one  Diameter  that  divides  it  equally  in 
two. 

D.   a  Volute,  which  is  a  Figure  or  Superficies  contained  in  at 
fpiral  Line. 
*  E.   a  Cylindrical  Superfr,  iesi 

F.  an  irregular  curvilinear  Figure,  compofed  of  feveral   un- 
equal curve  Lines. 

Of  Mixed  FiGtTRES, 

A     Is  a  Semicircle,  which  is  lb  much  of  a  Circle  as     2t*i  <- 
r*"*  is  contained  from  its  Diameter  either  way.  £'  ll' 

B.  a  Portion  of  a  Circle^  being  compofed  of  a  Right  Line" 
nd  Part  of  a  Circle. 

F.  a  great  Portion  of  a  Circle,  containing  more  than  half 
f  it. 

i    G.  a  fmall  Portion  of  a  Circle,  containing  lefs  than  half 
fir. 

C.  a  Sector,  which  is  a  Figure  compofed  of  two  Semidia- 
leters,  with  more  or  Jefs  than  half  of  the  Circle. 

D.  Concentric  Figures  are  thofe  whofe  Centers  are  the  fame* 

E.  Excentric  Figures   are  *hcfe  contained   in  fome  meafure 
ithin  each  oiher,  but  which  have  not  the  fame  Center. 

Of  Regular  and  Irregular  Figures. 

V    A  Regular  Figure,  is  that  whofe  oppofite  Sides     PIate  ** 
•  are  equal  and  the  fame.  :  **  l2' 

B.  An  Irregular  Figure,  is  that  compofed  of  unequal  Sides  and 
1  ngles; 

EE.  Similar  Figures,  are  thofe  of  which  the  Lines  of  one  are 
oportioned  to  the  Lines  of  the  other,  tho'  one  may  be  greater 
leffrr  than  the  other. 

FF.  Equal  Figures,  are  thofe  whofe  Ceriters  are  the  fame,  and 
hich  may  be  fimilar  or  diffimilar. 

C.  An  Equiangular  Figure,  has  all  its  Angles  ecjuai. 
EE.  One  Figure  is  Equiangular  to  another,  when  all  the 
ngles  of  one  are  equal  to  all  the  Angles  of  the  other. 
CD.  An  Equilateral  Figure,  is  that  whofe  Sides  are  all  equal* 
GG.  Similar  Curvilinear  Figures  are  thofe  in  which  may  be 
fcribed,  or  round  which  may  be  circumlcribed,  fimilar  Poly- 
•ns* 

L  2  AXIOMS* 
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AXIOMS. 

Plate  i.       A    N  Axioniy  is  fueb  a  common,  plain,  felf-evidem 

I3'    JLjl  an(^  rece,ved  Notion,  that  it  cannot  be  made  mon 

plain  and  evident   by  Demonftration,  becaufe  it  is  itfelf  bettei 

known  than  any  thing  that  can  be  brought  to  prove  it. 

I. 

Things  equal  to  one  (ingle  Thing,  are  in  themfelves  equaL 
The  Lines  AC,  AC,  which  are  equal  to  AB,  are  alfo  equa 
to  themfelves. 

II. 

If  equal  Things  are  added   to  Things  that  are  equal,  th 
Whole  will  be  equal. 

The  Lines  AC  AC,  are  equal, 
The  lines  added,  CD,  CD,  are  equal, 
Therefore  the  Whole,  AD,  AD,  are  alfo  equal. 

IN. 

If  equal  Things  are  taken  from  Things  that  are  equal,  tfc 
Remainder  will  be  equal. 

From  the  equal  Lines  AD,  AD, 
Take  away  the  (qual  Parts  AC,  AC. 
The  remaining  Pares  CD,  CD, 
Are  equal. 

IV. 

If  equal  Things  are  added  to  Things  that  are  unequal,  t 
Whole  will  be  unequal. 

To  the  unequal  Lines  DE,  DE, 
Add  the  equal  Lines  AD,  AD. 
And  the  whole  AE,  AE, 

Will  be  unequal. 

V. 

Plate  i.       If  equal  Things  are  taken  away  from  Things  whiij 
'*'  x*'    are  unequal,  the  Remainder  will  be  unequal. 
From  the  unequal  Lines        AE,  AE, 
Take  away  the  equal  Parts  AD,  AD. 
The  Remainder  DE,  DE, 

Are  unequal. 

j  VI.  Thii 
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VI. 

Things  which  are  double  the  Proportion  of  another,  are  in 

temfelves  equal. 

The  Right  Lines  DD,  DD, 

Which  are  double  the  Line  AD, 

Are  in  themfelves  equal. 

VII. 

Things  which  have  but  half  the  Proportion  of  other  equal 

'hings,  are  in  themfelves  equal. 

The  Lines  AD,  AD, 

Which  are  only  half  the  Length  of  the  Lines    DD,  DD, 
Are  in  themfelves  equal. 

What  is  here  faid  with  regard  to  Lines,  is  equally  true  with 

fpecl:  to  Numbers,  Superficies,  and  Solids. 

efolutions  of  fome  Queftions  necejfary  to  facilitate  the 
Practice  of  Geometrj. 

I. 

To  draw  a  Line  from  the  Point  A.     Plat*  1. 

To  the  Point  B.     **  **• 

PRACTICE. 
Apply  the  Ruler  even  with  the  Points  A  and  B. 
Then  draw  the  Line  required  AB, 

By  drawing  your  Pen  or  Pencil  along 
The  Side  of  the  Ruler,  from  the  Point  A 

To  the  Point  *  B. 

II. 

To  prolong  infinitely  the  Line  CD. 

From  the  Extremity  D. 

PRACTICE. 

Join  the  Ruler  clofe  to  the  Line  CD 

Continue  infinitely  the  faid  Line  CD 

From  the  Extremity  D 
By  drawing  the  Pen  along  the  Side 

Of  the  Ruler  towards  E. 


I 


in.  To 
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III. 


fate ««         Tq  defcribe  a  Circle  from  the  Point         A 
*¥'  l6'        And  from  the  Qiftance  AB. 

PRACTICE. 

Place  one  of  the  Points  of  the  Compafs  in  the  Point  Aji 
Open  the  CompafTes,  and  extend  the  other  into  the  Point  Bj 
Turn  the  Compafles  in  the  Point  A 

Arid  by  drawing  or  turning  them  round  from  the  Point  Bj 
Defcribe  the  Circle  required  BCD 

IV. 

To  dcfcr&e  a  Section  from  the  given  Points  JF 

PRACTICE. 

Open  the  CompafTes  at  Difcretion,  but  in  fuch  a  mannc 
peverthelefs   that   the    Diftance    between   its  Points    may  b 
greater  than  half  the  Diftance  between  the  two  given  Poin-J 
£  and  F. 

Having  opened  the  CompafTes, 
From  the  Point  E  defcribe  the  Arch  LM 

From  the  Point  F  defcribe  the  Arch  HI 

The  Section  Gt 

Is  what  is  required. 
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BOOK    I. 

On  the  Drawing  of  L  I N  E  S. 

PROPOSITION    L 

TO  raife  a  Perpendicular  from  a  given  Point  in     PIate  2- 
the  Middle  of  a  Right  Line.        '     -  Flg'  * 

Let  C  be  the  given  Point  in  the  Middle  of  the  Line  AB, 
upon  which  the  Perpendicular  is  to  be  raifed, 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  given  Point  C 

Defcribe  at  Difcretion  the  Semicircle  DE 

From  the  Points  DE. 

Make  the  Section  J. 

From  the  Point  C 

Draw  the  right  Line  required  CO 

Through  the  Section  I. 

Thus  the  Line  CO  will  be  the  Perpendicular  upon  the  given 
Line  AB,  and  raifed  from  the  given  Point  C. 

PROPOSITION   II. 

To  raife  a  Perpendicular  upon  the  Extremity  of    /*&«*« 
a  right  Line  given.  lg'  z' 

AB  is  the  Right  Line  given,  at  the  Extremity  of  which  A 
the  Perpendicular  is  to  be  raifed. 

PRACTICE. 

Fix  at  Difcretion  the  Point  C 

bove  the  Line  AB, 

From  this  Point  C 

And  the  Diftance  CA 

Defcribe  the  Portion  of  a  Circle  EAD. 

Draw  the  Right  Line  DCE 
Through  the  Points                      D  and  C. 

Then  draw  the  Line  required  AE* 

Which  will  be  perpendicular  to  AB, 

And  at  thepropofed  Extremity  A. 

L  4  Otberwtfif 
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Qtherwlfe^ 
From  the  Point  A  defcribe  the  Arch  GHM, 
From  the  Point  G  defcribe  the  Arch  AH. 
**Tom  the  Point  H  defcribe  the  Arch  AM  NT. 
From  the  Point  M  defcribe  the  Arch  HN. 
Then  draw  the  Line  required  AN. 

PROPOSITION    III. 

Plate  z.  Upon    an  Angle   given,   to  raife  a   Right  Line,    j 

rfc  3»         which  fnall  incline  neither  to  the  Right  nor  Left. 

Let  BAG  be  the  Angle  upon  which  a  Right  Line  is  to  be 
^aifed,  that  fball  not  incline  either  to  the  Right  or  Left. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Angle  given  A 

Defcribe  at  Difcretion  the  Arch  BC. 

From  the  Points  or  Extremities  B  and  C 

Make  the  Section  D. 

From  the  Point  or  Angle  given  A. 

Draw  the  Right  Line  required  AD 

Through  the  Section  D. 

Thus  the  Right  Line  AD 

Will  be  raifed  upon  the  Angle  BAC 
"Without  inclining  either  to  the  Right  or  Left, 

PROPOSITION    IV. 

PJa'e  2.  l  To  bring  down  a  Perpend  icular  Line  upon  a  Right 
ffc*  4'  Lirie  given,  and  from  a  Point  at  a  Diflancefrom  the 
faid  Right  Line. 

Let  C  be  the  Point  from  whence  a  Perpendicular  Line  is  to 
be  brought  down  upon  the  Line  AB. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  given  Point  C 

D  fcribe  at  P.kretion  the  Arch  DE, 

Cutting  the  Line  AB 

At  the  Points  Dand  E. 

Ffom  i  lefe  Points  D  and  E 

Miiicc  thd  Section  F. 

Then  draw  the  Line  CF. 

And  the  Line  CO 
"Will  be  the  Line  required^ 

1  ?  RQ* 
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PROPOSITION    V. 

To  draw  a  Line  through  a  given  Point,  parallel     ?***'  *• 
to  a  Right  Line  given.  lg'  s# 

Let  A  be  the  Point  through  which  a  Line  is  to  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  Line  BC. 

PRACTICE. 
Draw  at  Difcretion  the  oblique  Line  AD, 
From  the  Point  A 

Pefcribe  the  Arch  DE. 

From  the  Point  D 

Defcribe  the  Arch  AF. 

Make  the  Arch  DG 

Equal  to  the  Arch  AF, 

Then  draw  the  Line  required  MN" 

Through  the  Point's  A  and  G. 

Otherwlfe^ 
prom  the  Point  A  defcribe  the  Arch   EFG 
Touching  the  Line  BC, 

And  without  changing  the  opening  "1 

of  the  Compares,  from  the  Point  f  LRL 

H  defcribe  the  Arch  J 

Then  draw  the  Line  required  OP 

Through  the  Point  A, 

And  touching  the  Top  of  the  Arch    LRI. 

PROPOSITION    VI. 

To  divide  a  Right  Line  given  of  a  determined       plat'  *< 
,ength,  into  two  equal  Parts,  lg'    ' 

Let  AB   be  the  propofed  Right  Line,  to  be  divided  equally 
1  two, 

PRACTICE. 
'From  the  Point  or  Extremity  A 

Defcribe  the  Arch  CD. 

Then  without  changing  the  Opening^ 
of  the  Compafles,  from  %hs  Point  >     B 
or  Extremity  J 

Defcribe  the  Arch  EF. 
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It  is  necefTary  thefe  two  Arches  fhould  interfecl  each  other. 
Draw  the  Right  Line  GH 

Through  the  Sections  G  and  H. 

Thus  the  Line  AB  will  be  divided  into  two  equal  Parts  at 
the  Point  O. 

PROPOSITION    VII. 

Plate  2.  To  divide  a  given  Rectilinear  Triangle  info  twe 

r%  7-  equal  Parts. 

Let  EAC  be  the  Angle  propofed  to  be  divided  into  two  e^ua! 

Parts. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Angle  A 

Defcribe  at  Difcretion  the  Arch           DE. 

From  the  Points  D  and  E 

Make  the  Section  O 

Then  draw  the  Line  AO 
Which  will  divide  the  given  Angle  BAC   into  two  equj 
Parts. 

PROPOSITION    VIII. 

Plate  2.  To  make  a  Rectilinear  Angle  at  the  Extremity 

**'    '  a  Right  Line  equal  to  a  Rectilinear  Angle  given. 

Let  A  be  the  Extremity  of  the  Line  AB,  at  which  an  Ang 
is  to  be  made,  equal  to  the  given  Rectilinear  Angle  CDG. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Angle  D 

Defcribe  at  Difcretion  the  Arch  CG. 

Then  without  changing  the  Opening  1 
of  the  Compares,  from  the  Point  f   A 
or*  Extremity  J 

Defcribe  the  Arch  HO. 

Make  the  Arch  HE 

Equal  to  the  Arch  CG. 

Then  draw  the  Line  AE. 

And  the  Angle  BAE 

Will  be  equal  to  the  Angle  CDG. 
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PROPOSITION  IX. 

To  divide  a  Right  Line  given  into  as  many  equal     Plan  *« 
farts  as  you  pleafe.  *  9' 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  propofed  to  be  divided  into  fix  equal  Parts. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Extremity  A 

Draw  at  Difcretion  the  Line  AC. 

From  the  Extremity  B 

Draw  the  Line  B£) 

Parallel  to  the  Line  AC.     P'*p-  5' 

Then  from  the  Points  A  and  B 

And  upon  the  Line  AC  and  BD, 

Make  fix  equal  Divifions,  viz.  EFGHIL 

upon  the  Line  AC,  and 

RQPONM  upon  the  Line  BC, 
Then  draw  the  Line  EN,  FO,  GP,  HO  ,  IR# 
And  the  Line  AB  will  be  divided  into  fix  equal  Parts  by 
the  Sections  STUXY. 

PROPOSITION   X. 

From  a  given  Point,  to  draw  a  Right  Line  which     Plate*. 
(hall  touch  a  propofed  Circle.  F&  10' 

Let  A  be  the  Point  from  whence  a  Line  is  to  be  drawn  that 
(hall  touch  the  Circle  DOP. 

PR4QTICE, 

From  the  Center  of  the  Circle  B 

Draw  the  Secant  Line  BA. 

Divide  this  Line  BA     Pr°l>*  7* 

Into  two  equal  Parts  at  C. 

From  this  Point  C 

And  the  Interval  CA 

Defcribe  the  Semicircle  ADB 

Cutting  the  Circle  at  D. 

Then  from  the  given  Point  A 

Draw  the  Right  Line  AE 
Through  the  Point 
Thus  the  Right  Wae  AE  will  be  the  Tangent  Line  requ  • 
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PROPOSITION    XI. 

Plate  2.  Tj  draw  a  Right    Line,   which  (hall    touch  a 

Fig.  ii.  q  rci3  at  a  g-lven  p0int# 

Let  ABC  be  the  Circle,  in  the  Circumference  of  which  is 
the  given  Po;nt  A. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Point  or  Center  D 

Draw  the  L^ne  DF 

the  given  Point  A. 

Then  to  the  given  Point  A 

And  upon  the  Line  DF 

frcp.  i.        Draw  the  Perpendicular  AH 

Prolonged  towards  I. 

Thus  this  Tangent  Line  HI  will  touch  the  Circle  at  the 
given  Point  A,  which  is  what  the  Propofition  required. 

PROPOSITION    XII. 
plate  z.  A  Circle  and   a   Right  Line  touching    it    being 

Fig.  i*.         given  to  find  the  Point  where  the   faid  Right  Line 
touches  the  laid  Ciicle. 

Ler  ABC  be  the  Circle  touched  by  the  Line  GH. 

We  are  to  fjnd  the  Point  where  the  Line  touches  the  Circle, 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Center  of  the  Circle  F 

Bring  down  the  Perpendicular  FC 

Prop.  4.        Upon  the  Touching  Line  DE 

The  Sedion  C  will  be  the  Touching  Point  required, 

PROPOSITION    XIII. 
flat*  2.  To  defcribe  a  Spiral   Line   upon  a  Right  Line 

**•'*  given. 

Let  1L  be  the  Line  upon  which  a  Spiral  Line  is  to  be  de- 
fcrib.  d. 

PRACTICE. 
Divide  half  of  the  Line  IL  into  as  many  equal  Parts  as  you 
Would  defcribe  Revolutions  upon  the  laid  Line. 

EXAMPLE] 
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EXAMPLE. 
Suppofe  you  would  defcribe  four  upon  it. 

Divide  the  half  of  the  Line  BI 

Into  four  equal  Parts  BCE.  GI. 

Alfo  divide  EC 

Equally  in  two  at  A.  Prep.  6. 

From  this  Point  A 

Defcribe  the  Semicircles  CD,EF,FG,HI. 
From  the  Point  B 

Defcribe  the  Semicircles  CD,  EF,GH,IL. 
and  you  will  have  the  Spiral  Line  requi  i  ed. 

PROPOSITION    XIV. 

Between  two  given  Points,  to  find  two  others     &?&  a- 
directly  between  them.  »'  l*' 

Let  AB  be  the  given  Points,  between  which  two  others  are 
to  be  found  directly  even  with  them,  and  by  means  of  which 
a  Right  Line  may  be  drawn  from  the  Point  A  to  the  Point  Bf 
with  a  fhort  Ruler. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Points  A  and   B 

Make  the  Sections  C  and  D 

From  thefe  Points  C  and  D 

Make  the  Sections  G  and   PL 

Thefe  Points  G  and  H  will  be  the  Points  required  ;  by  the 

AITiftance  of  which  one   may,   at  thrc^   times,  draw  a  Right 

Line  from  the   Point  A  to   the  Point  B,    which  could   not   be 

done  at  once  with  a  Ruler  fhorter  than   the  Space  between  A 

and  B. 
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BOOK       IL 

Of  the  Conjlr  ufi  ion  of  P  LA  NE  Figures. 

PROPOSITION    I. 

Plate  3.    'TT^  O  conftru&  an  Equilateral  Triangle  upon  a  Right 
**•  *"  Line  given  of  a  determined  Length. 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  upon  which  an  Equilateral  Triangle  is 
to  be  formed. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Extremity  A 

And  the  Interval  Ari 

Defcribe  the  Arch  BD. 

From  the  Extremity  B 

And  the  Interval  BA 

Defcribe  the  Arch  AE, 

From  the  Section  C 

Draw  the  Lines  CA,  CB, 
ABC  will  be  the  Equilateral  Triangle  required* 

PROPOSITION    II. 

Plate  i*  To  make  a  Triangle  of  three  Right  Lines  equal 

Fig'7"  to  three  Right  Lines  given, 

Let  A,  B,  C,  be  the  three  Lines  given,  equal  to  which  a 
Triangle  of  ihree  Right  Lines  is  to  be  made. 
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PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Right  Lines  DE 

Equal  to  the  Line  A  A. 

From  the  Point  D 

Taking  the  Length  of  the  Line  BB, 

Defcribe  the  Arch  GF. 

From  the  Point  E 

Taking  the  Length  of  the  Line  CC, 

Defcribe  the  Arch  Hi. 

From  the  Section      '  O 

Divide  the  Lines  OE,  OD. 

The  Triangle  DEO  will  be  compofed  of  three  Right  Lines 

|ual  to  the  three  Lines  given,  A  A,  BB,  CC. 
Obferve,  that  of  three  Plight  Lines  given,  two  of  them  taken 

•gether  muft  neceflarily  be  greater  than  the  Third,  otherwife 

ley  could  not  make  a  Triangle. 

PROPOSITION   IIL 

To  draw  a  Square  upon  a  Right  Line  given  of  a     Ptate  3« 
termined  Length.  '&  3* 

Let  AB  be  the  Right  Line  given,  of  a  determined  Length, 
pon  which  a  Square  is  to  be  formed. 

PRACTICE. 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  AC  *•  *-  **•*- 

From  the  Point  A 

Defcribe  the  Arch  BC. 

From  the  Points  BC. 

Extending  the  Compares  to  A 

Make  the  Se&ion  D. 

From  the  Point  D 

Draw  the  Lines  DC,  DB. 

lBCD  will  be  the  Square  required,  formed  upon  the  Right 

I -»ine  given,  AB. 

PROPOSITION   IV. 

To  draw  a  Regular  Pentagon  upon  a  Right  Line     p/ate  3* 
I  ;iven.  F&  *• 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  given,  upon  which  a  regular  Pentagon 
s  to  be  formed, 

P  RAC- 
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PRACTICE. 

From  the  Extremity  A 

ExtendingtheCompafTestothe  Extremity  B 
Defcribe  the  Arch  BDF. 

$.  i.  P.  2.    Raife  the  Perpendicular  *       AC 

Divide  the  Arch  BC 

Into  five  equal  Parts  JDLM 

Draw  the  Right  Line  AD 

s,  i.  P.  6.    Divide  the  Bafe  AB 

Equally  in  two  at  .O 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  OE. 

From  the  Section  E 

Extending  the  CompafTes  to  the  Point  A 
Defcribe  the  Circle  ABFGH 

Then  divide  the  Circumference  of  this  Circle  into  five  Part 

of  an  equal  Length  with  the  Line  AB,  and  you  will  have   th 

Regular  Equiangular  Equiiinear  Pentagon  ABFGH. 

PROPOSITION   V. 

'    To  draw  a  Regular  Hexagon  upon  a  Right  Line  given. 

Let  AB  be  the  Right  Line  upon  which  an  Hexagon  is  tab 
formed. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Extremities  A  and  B 

Extending  the  CompafTes  from  A  to  B. 
And  from  B  to  A. 

Defcribe  the  Arches  AC,  BC. 

From  the  Section  C 

Defcribe  the  Circle  ABEFG 

Divide  this  Circle  into  fix  Parts  of  an  equal  Length  with  tl 

Line  AB,  and  you  will  have  the  Regular  Hexagon,  ABEFGI 

formed  upon  the  Right  Line  given  AB. 

PROPOSITION    VI. 

Upon  a  Right  Line  given,  to  defcribe    whatever  Polyg 
you  have  a  mind,  from  the  Hexagon  to  the  Duodecagon. 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  upon  which  is  to  be  formed  an  Hex 
gon,  an  Heptagon,  or  an  Odtagon,  6V. 
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PRACTICE. 
t)ivide  the  Line  AB  equally  in  two  at  O 
Raife  the  Perpendicular  OI     B.  i.  P.  & 

From  this  Point  B  defcribe  the  Arch     AC 
Divide  AC  into  fix  equal  Parts  MNPQR 
This  you  muft  do  if  your  Defign  is  to  make  an  Heptagon* 
From  the  Point  C  and  the  fir  ft  Divifion      CM 
Defcribe  the  Arch  MD 

D  will  be  the  Center  from  whence  to  defcribe  a  Circle  ca- 
pable of  containing  feven  times  the  Line  AB. 
If  you  would  make  an  Octagon, 

From  the  Point  Cj  and  the  gd  Divifion      CN 
Defcribe  the  Arch  N£ 

E  will   be  the  Center  fram  whence  to  defcribe  a  Circle 
capable  of  containing  eight  times  the  Line  AB. 
0      If  you  would  defcribe  a  Nonagon,  you  muft  take  three  Di- 
t  yifions  CP,  and  fo  of  the  others,  always  augmenting  one  Di- 
vifion. 

PROPOSITION    VII. 

.  Upon  a  Right  Line  given,  to  draw  whatever  Polygon  you 
I  pleafe,  from  12  to  one  of  24  Sides. 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  upon  which  a  Polygon  is  to  be  formed* 

PRACTICE, 
Divide  the  Arch  AC 

Into  twelve  equal  Parts 

From  the  Point  C 

Take  as  many  Divifions  upon  the  Lines       CA 
As  will  be  neceflary,  above  twelve,  to  have  as  many  Divi-* 
ions  of  its  Circle  as  you  require  Sides* 

EXAMPLE. 

To  make  a  Figure  of  fifteen  Sides* 

•{                  From  the  Point  C 

And  the  third  Divifion  CE 

Defcribe  the  Arch  EO 
AC  of  12,  and  EO  of  3,  will  make  together  15  Sides, 

From  the  Point  O  and  the  Space  OB 

Defcribe  the  Arch  BF 

,701                  From  the  Point  F 

And  the  Space  FA 

]0t     Defcribe   a  Circle  which  will  contain  15  times  the  given 

Line  AB. 
ir     And  fo  of  the  other  Sorts  of  Polygons. 
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Upon  aright  Line  given,  to  defcribe  a  Portion  of  a  Circle 
capable  of  containing  an  Angle  equal  to  an  Angle  given. 

Let  AB  be  a  Line  of  determined  Length,  upon  which  a 
Portion  of  a  Circle  is  to  be  defcribed,  capable  of  containing  an 
Angle  equal  to  the  given  Angle  C. 

PRACTICE. 

£.  i.  Prop.  8.  Make  the  Angle  BAD 

Equal  to  the  Angle  C 

Upon  the  Line  AD 

B.  i.  Prop.  6.  Raife  the  Perpendicular  AE 

Divide  the  Line  AB 

B.  i.  Prop.  6.  In  two  equal  Parts  at  H 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  HF 

From  the  Seclion  F 

And  the  Space  FA 

Defcribe  the  Portion  of  a  Circle  AEB 
The  Angles  which  you  {hall  make  in  this  Portion  of  a  Circle, 

upon  the  Right  Line  given  AB,  will  be  equal  to  the  Angle  C. 

PROPOSITION    IX. 

To  find  the  Center  of  a  given  Circle. 
Let  ABC  be  the  given  Circle  whofe  Center  is  to  be  found, 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  at  Difcretion  the  Right  Line  AB 

Terminated  by   the  Circumference   of 

the  Circle  ABC 

B.  i.  Prop.  i.  Divide  this  Right  Line  AB 

In  two,  by  the  Line  DC 

Alfo  divide  this  Right  Line  CD 

Into  two  equal  Parts  at  F. 

The  Point  F  will  be  the  Center  required  of  the  Circle  ABC 
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PROPOSITION    X. 

To  finifh  a  Circle  begun,  whofe  Center  is  loft. 
Let  ABC  be  the  given  Part  of  a  Circle,  whofe  Center  is  to 
be  found  in  order  to  finifh  it. 

PRACTICE^ 

Place  at  Difcretion  the  three  Points  ABC  in  the  Circumfe- 
rence begun; 


From  the  Points 

A  and  B 

Make  the  Sedlion 

E  and  F 

Draw  the  Right  Line 

EF 

From  the  Points 

B  and  C 

Make  the  Sections 

G  and  H 

Draw  the  Right  Lines 

GH 

From  the  Center  ofthelnterfecl 

ion          I 

And  the  Space 

IA 

Finifh  the  Circumference. 

PROPOSITION 

XI. 

!C 


To  draw  a  Circumference  through  three  given  Point?. 
Let  ABC  be  the  three  Points  through  which  the  Circumfe> 
rence  of  a  Circle  is  to  pafs. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the    given  Points  A,  B,  C 

Defcribe  the  3  Circles  DEH,  DEF,  FGL, 
of  an  equal  Circumference,  and  cutting 
each  other  at  the  Points  D  and  E}  F  and  G. 
Then  draw  the  Right  Lines         DE^  FG 
Till  they  meet  together  at  I. 

From  this  Point  I 

And  the  Space  IA 

Defcribe  the  Circumference  required. 

PROPOSITION    XIL 

To  draw  an  Oval  upon  a  given  Length. 
v   Let  AB  be  the  Length  upon  which  an  Oval  is  to  be  formed. 
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PRACTICE. 

Divide  the  given  Length  AB 

Into  three  equal  Parts  AC,  DB. 

From  the  Points  C  and  D 

And  the  Spaces  CA,  DB, 

Defcribe  the  Circles  AEF,  BEF. 

From  the  Sections  E  and  F, 

And  the  Space  of  the  Diameter  EH, 

Defcribe  the  Arches  IH,  OP. 

AIHBPO  will  be  the  Oval  required. 

PROPOSITION    XIII. 

To  draw  an  Oval  upon  two  given  Diameters. 

AB,  CD,  are  the  Diameters  upon  which  an  Oval  is  to  be 

formed. 

P  R  A  C  T  I  C  E. 

Make  the  Ruler  MO 

Equal  to  the  great  Semidiameter  AE 

Upon  this  Rule 

Make  alfo  the  Length  MN 

Being  equal  to  the  little 

Semidiameter  CE. 

This  Ruler  being  thus  formed,  place  it  in  fuch  a  manne 

upon  the  Diameters  AB,  CD, 

That  the  Point  N 

May  be  exactly  upon  the  Line  AB, 

And  the  Extremity  O 

Exactly  even  with  the  Line  CD. 

The  Ruler  being  thus  placed,  keep  ftriclly  to  the  Direction 

here  given  with  regard  to  its  Pofition.     Turn  it  round,  an 

you  will  defcribe  the  Oval  by  the  Extremity  M. 

PROPOSITION    XIV. 

To  find  the  Center  and  the  two  Diameters  of  an  Oval. 
Let  A  BCD  be  the  Oval  whofe  Center  and  Diameters  ai 
to  be  found. 

P  R  A  C 
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PRACTICE. 

In  the  given  Oval  ABCD 
Draw  at  Difcretion                                          B.  i.  P.  5. 

The  two  parallel  Lines  AH,  HI, 

Divide  thefe  Lines  AN,  HI, 

Equally  in  two  at  L  and  M. 

Draw  the  Line  PLMO 
Then  divide  it  equally  in  two  at  E. 
The  Point  E  will  be  the  Center  required,  from  which  dc- 
fcribe  at  Difcretion  the  Circle  FGQ^, 

Cutting  the  Oval  at  F  and  G 

From  thefe  Sections  F  and  G 

Draw  the  right  Line  FG 

Divide  it  equally  in  two  at  R 

Draw  the  great  Diameter  BD 

Through  the  Points  ER 

From  the  Center  E 

Draw  the  little  Diameter  AEC 

Parallel  to  the  Line  FG 
Thus  you  have  the  Center,  and  the  Diameter  re- 
quired. 

PROPOSITION    XV. 

To  conftruel:  a  Rectilinear  Figure  upon  a  Right  Line 
given  of  a  determined  Length,  fimilar  to  a  Re&ilinear  Figure 
given. 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  upon  which  a  Figure  is  to  be  formed 
like  to  the  Figure  CDEF. 


PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Diagonal 

CE 

Make  the  Angle 

ABG 

Equal  to  the  Angle 

FCE 

Make  the  Angle 

RAG 

Equal  to  the  Angle 

CFE. 

The  Triangle 

ABG 

Will  be  like  unto  the  Triangle 

CFE. 

Alfo 

Make  the  Triangle 

AGH 

Like  the  Triangle 

CED, 

And  the  whole  Figure 

ABGri 

Will  be  fimilar  to  the  whole 

'Fig. 

CDEF. 

M  3 
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BOOK      III. 

Cf  the  Infcription  ^/Figures. 

IN  Geometry  a   Figure  is  faid  to  be   infcribed   in  another, 
when  all  the  Anglts  of  the  Figure  infcribed  touch  either  the 
Angles,  Sides,  or  Planes  cf  the    otner  Figure. 

To  inferibe  an  Equilateral  Triangle,  an  Hexagon  or  a  Do-. 
decagon,  in  a  given  Circle. 

Let  ACD  be  the  Circle  in  which  an  Equilateral  Triangle, 
Cfc.  is  to  be  defcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

For  the  Equilateral  Triangle. 
From  the  Point  A 

Extend  the  CompafTes  to  the  Semi- 
Diameter  AB 
And  defcribe  the  Arch  CBD 
Draw  the  right  Line  CD 
Extend  this  Space  of  the  CompafTes  CD 
From  the  Point  C 
To  the  Point  F 
Draw  the  Lines  FC,  FD. 
CDF  will  be  the  Triangle  required. 

For  the  Hexagon. 

Mark  the  Seinidiameter  AB  fix  times  round  the  given  Cir- 
cumference, 

For  the  Dodecagon. 

Divide  the  Arch  of  the  Hexagon  AC  equally  in  two  at  O, 
AG  will  be  a  (ingle  Suit  o;  the  Dodecagon  requited. 
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P  RO  P  0  S  IT  10  N   II. 

To  infcribe  a  Square  and  an  Octagon  in  a  given  Circle. 
Let  ABCD  be  the  Circle  in  which  a  Square  and  an  Oclagon 
are  to  be  infcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

For  the  S  o^u  are. 

Draw  the  two  Diameters  AB,  CD 

Cutting  each  other  at  Right  Angles  ;  that 

is,  draw  the  Right  Line  CD 

Through  the  Center  of  the  Circle  O 

Then -from  the  Points  or  Extremities  C  &  D 

Make  the  Sections  I  and  L 

Then  draw  the  Right  Line  IL 

Through  the  Center  O 

Thus,  thefe  Lines  or  Diameters     AB,  CD, 

Cutting  each  other  at  Right  Angles,  draw 

the  Lines  AC,  AD,  BC,  BD. 

And  ABCD  will  be  the  Square  required. 

For  the  Octagon. 

Subdivide  each  Quarter  of  the  Circle  in  two,  and  you  wiU 
have  the  O&agon. 

PROPOSITION   III. 
To  infcribe  a  Pentagon  and  a  Decagon  in  a  given  Circle. 
Let  ABCD  be  the  given  Circle, 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  two  Diameters  AB,  CD 

Cutting  each  other  at  Right  Angles  in     E. 


Divide  the  Semidiameter 

CE 

Equally  in  two  at 

F. 

From  this  Point 

F 

And  the  Space 

FA 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

AG 

From  the  Point 

A 

And  the  Space 

AG 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

GH 

The  Right  Line 

AH 

ill  divide  the  Circle  in  five  equal  Parts. 

M  4 
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For  the  Decagon. 
Subdivide  each  fifth  Part  of  the  Circle  equally  in  two. 

PROPOSITION    IV. 

To  inferibe  an  Heptagon  in  a  given  Circle. 
Let   ABC   be  the  Circle  in  which  an  Heptagon  js  tp  be 
infer  ibed. 

PRACTJCE. 

Draw  the  Semidiameter  IA 

From  the  Extremity  A 

And  the  Space  AI 

Defcribe  the  Arch  CIC. 

Draw  the  Right  Line  CC 

The  half  of  which  CO 

tyill  divide  the  Circumference  of  the  Circle  into  feven  equal 

Farts,  which  gives  the  Heptagon  required. 

PROPOSITION    V. 

To  inferibe  a  Nonagon  in  a  given  Circle. 

Let  BCD  be  the  given  Circle  in  which  a  Nonagon,  i$  to  be 

inferibed. 

PRACTICE, 

Draw  the  Semjdiameter  AB 

From  the  Extremity  B 

And  the  Space  BA 

Defcribe  the  Arch  GAD 

Draw  the  Right  Line  CD 

Prolonged  towards  F. 

Make  the  Line  EF 

Equal  to  the  Line  AB 

From  the  Point  E 

Defcribe  the  Arch  FG 

From  the  Point  F 

Defcribe  the  Arch  EG 

Draw  the  Right  Line  AG 
DH  will  be  the  ninth  Part  of  the  Circumference,  which 
fchtrefore  giv*»  you  the  Nonagon  required, 

PRQ- 
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PROPOSITION  VI. 

To  infcribe  an  Undecagon  in  a  given  Circle. 
Let  AEF  be  the  given  Circle  in  which  an  Undecagon  is  to 
l>e  infcribed, 

PRACTICE, 

Draw  the  Semidiameter  AB  &  x.  t*  «. 

Divide  this  Semidiameter  AB 

Equally  in  two  at  C 

From  the  Points  A  and  C 

£nd  the  Space  AC 

'Defcribe  the  Arches  CDI,  AD. 

From  the  Point  I 

And  the  Space  ID 

Defcribe  the  Arch  DO. 

The  Length  CO  will  be  an  exact  Side  of  the  Undecagon 
equired. 

PROPOSITION   VII. 

In  a  given  Circle  to  infcribe  whatever  Polygon  you  pleafe. 
Let  BAC  }>e  a  Circle  in   which  you  would    infcribe  an 
leptagon. 

PRACTICE. 

praw  the  Diameter  AB 

Defcribe  the  Circle  ABF 

Capable  of  containing  feven  times         AB  £•  *•  -P.  5» 
As  if  you  would  form  upon  the  Line  AB    6j  7>  8# 
A  Polygon  like  that  which  you  are  to  in- 
fcribe in  the  given  Circle  ABC 
Draw  the  Diameter  DB 
Parallel  to  the  Diameter  AB 
Draw  the  Right  Lines           DAG,  EBH 
Through  the  Extremities            DA,  EB. 
GH  will  divide  the  given  Circle         ABC 
Into  feven  equal  Parts. 
>nd  thus  of  all  other  Polygons. 
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PROPOSITION    VIII. 

To  take  a  Portion  from  a  given  Circle,  capable  of  contain- 
ing an  Angle  equal  to   a  Rectilinear  Angle  given. 

Let  ACE  be  the  given  Circle,  from  which  a  Portion  is  to  b< 
taken,  capable  of  containing  an  Angle  equal  to  the  Angle  D. 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Semidiameter  AB 

B.  i.  P.  io.  Draw  the  Touching  Line  AF 

Make  the  Angle  FAC 

JS.  i.  P.  8.  Equal  to  the  given  Angle  D 

All  the  Angles  which  fhall  be  formed 

upon  the  Line  AC 

And  in  the  Portion  AEC 

Will  be  the  given  Angle  D. 

And  thus  the  Portion  AEC  anfwers  what  was  required. 

PROPOSITION    IX. 

To  infcribe  a  Triangle  in  a  given  Circle,  equiangular  to 
Triangle  given. 

Let  ABC  be  the  Circle  in  which  a  Triangle  is  to  be  i 
fcribed  like  the  Triangle  DEF. 

PRACTICE. 

B.  i .  P.  ic.  Draw  the  Touching  Line  GH 

From  the  Point  where  it  touches  A 

Make  the  Angle  HAC 

B.  i.  P.  8.  Equal  to  the  Angle  E. 

Make  alio  the  An2;le  GAB 

B.  i.  P.  S.  Equal  to  the  Angle  D. 

Draw  the  Line  BC. 
ABC  is  the  Triangle  required, like  the  given  Triangle  DJ 

PROPOSITION    X. 

To  irtferibe  a  Circle  in  -«  given  Triangle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  Triangle  in  which  a' Circle  is  to  be  infcril 
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Divide  each  of  the  two  Angles  B  and  C 

Equally  in  two 

By  the  Right  Lines  BD,  CD,  %>  i.  P.  7. 

From  the  Section  D 

Bring  down  the  Perpendicular  DF. 

From  the  Section  or  Center  D  B*  *•  -P.  4. 

And  the  Space  DF,     . 

Defcribe  the  Circle  required  EFG. 

PROPOSITION    XI. 

To  infcribe  a  Square  in  a  given  Triangle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  Triangle  in  which  a  Square  is  to  be  in- 

ribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  AD.    *  *•  ?•  z* 

i,              At  the  Extremity  A  of  the  Bafe  AB 

Make  this  Perpendicular  AD 

i             Equal  to  the  Bafe  AB 

From  the  Angle  C 

Draw  the  Line  CE  *•  *  *•  5- 

Parallel  to  the  Line  AD. 

Draw  the  oblique  Line  DE 

From  the  Section  F 

Draw  the  Line  FG 

Parallel  to  the  Bafe  AB. 
Draw  the  Lines                                FH,  GI 

Parallel  to  the  Line  CE 
FGHI  will  be  the  Square  required. 
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PROPOSITION    XII. 

ro  infcribe  a  regular  Pentagon  in  an  Equilateral  Triangle. 
Bt  ABC  be  the  Triangle  in  which  a  Pentagon  is  to  be  in- 
fed. 
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PRACTICE. 

9.  i.  P.  4.    Bring  down  the  Perpendicular  AI 

From  the  Center  A 

Defcribe  the  Arch  BIM 
D.vide  into  five  equal  Parts  the  Arch    BI. 

Mark  alfo  a  fixth  Part  IM 

Draw  the  Line  AM 

Divide  AM 

JT.  1,  ?.  6.    Into  two  equal  Parts  it  L. 

From  the  Point  A 

Defcribe  the  Arch  LD 

Draw  the  Right  Line  LD  to  H. 

Make  the  Part  AG 

Equal  to  the  Part  BH. 

Draw  the  Right  Lines  DG,  MC, 

From  the  Center  D 

And  the  Space  of  the  Section  N 

Defcribe  the  Arch  NO. 

From  the  Points  NO 

Defcribe  the  Arches  PQ^  DP. 

Draw  the  Lines  OP,  PQ_,  NQ. 
DOPNQ.  will  make  the  Pentagon  required. 

PROPOSITION    XIII. 

To  inferibe  an  Equilateral  Triangle  in  a  Square. 
Let  ABCD  be  the  Square  in  which  an  Equilateral  Tria 
is  to  be  formed. 

PRACTICE. 


Draw  the  Diagonals 

AC,  BD. 

From  the  Center 

E 

And  the  Space 

EA. 

Defcribe  the  Circle 

ABCD 

From  the  Point 

C 

And  the  Space 

CE 

Defcribe  the  Ar.h 

GEF. 

Draw  the  Right  Lines 

AF,  AG 

Draw  the  Ri«j;ht  Line 

HI. 

AMI  will  be  the  Equilateral  Triangle  required, 
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To  infcribe  an  equilateral  Triangle  in  a  Pentagon. 

Let  ABCDE  be  the  Pentagon  in   which   an   Equilateral 

riangle  is  to  be  infcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Circumfcribe  the  Circle  ABCDE.  A  a.  -P.  u* 

From  the  Point  A 
And  the  Space  of  the  Semidiameter      AF. 

Defcribe  the  Arch  FL. 

Divide  this  Arch  FL 

,    Equally  in  two  at  N. 

Draw  the  Line  ANI 

From  the  Point  A 

And  the  Space  AI 

Defcribe  the  Arch  IOH 

Draw  the  Lines  AH,  HL 
I  AHI  will  be  the  Triangle  required, 

PROPOSITION   XV. 

To  infcribe  a  Square  in  a  Pentagon. 

Let  ABCDE  be  the  Pentagon  in  which  a  Square  is  to  be 

eribed. 


PRACTICE. 


Draw  the  Right  Line 

BE 

At  the  Extremity 

E 

Bring  down  the  Perpendicular 

ET. 

Make  this  Perpendicular 

ET 

Equal  to  the  Line 

BE 

Draw  the  Line 

AT 

From  the  Section 

O 

Draw  the  Line 

OP 

Parallel  to  the  Side 

CD. 

At  the  Extremities 

OandP 

Raife  the  Perpendiculars 

OM,  FN. 

Draw  the  Line 

NM. 

NMOP  will  be  the  Square  required. 
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BOOK     IV. 

Of  the  Circumfcription  of  Figures. 

A  Figure  is  faid  to  becircumfcribed,  when  either  the   Ar 
gles,  Sides,  or  Planes  of  the  circumfcribed  Figure  touc 
all  the  Angles  of  the  Figure  that  is  infcribed. 

PROPOSITION   I. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Circle  round  a  given  Triangle. 
Let  ABC  be  the  Triangle  round  which  a  Circle  is  to  be  ci 
cumfcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Defcribe  the  Circumference  ABC 

From  the  three  Points  ABC, 

And  you  will  have  the  Circle  required. 

PROPOSITION    II. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Circle  round  a  given  Square. 
Let  ABCD  be  the  Square  round  which  a  Circle  is  to  bee 
cumfcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  two  Diagonals  AB,  CD. 

From  the  Section  or  Center  G 

And  the  Space  GA 

Defcribe  the  Circle  required  ABCD. 
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PROPOSITION   III. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Triangle  round  a  Circle,  equiangular  to 
Triangle  given. 

Let  DEV  be  the  Circle  round  which  a  Triangle  is  to  be 
ued  like  the  Triangle  FGH. 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Diameter  AB 

Through  the  Center  C. 

Make  the  Angle  ACE  S.  i.  P.  %. 

Equal  to  the  Angle  H. 

Make  the  Angle  BCD 

Equal  to  the  Angle  G, 

Prolong  thefe  Lines  EC,  DC 

Towards  R  and  S. 

Draw  the  Tangent  Line  NO  B-  **  **•  5* 

Parallel  to  the  Line  DR. 

Draw  the  Tangent  Line  OI 

Parallel  to  the  Line  ES. 

Draw  alfo  the  Line  NI 

Parallel  to  the  Diameter  AB. 
^O  will  be  the  Triangle  required,  equiangular  to  the  Tri- 
e  FGH,  and  circumfcribed  round  the  Circle  DEV. 

PROPOSITION    IV. 

o  circumfcribe  a  Square  round  a  Circle. 

et  ABCD  be  the  Circle  round  which  a  Square  is  to  be  cir- 

fcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Diameters  AB,  CD. 

Cutting  each  other  at  Right  Angles  in  O. 
From  the  Points  A,  B,  C,  D. 

And  the  Space  AO 

Defcribethe  Semicircle  HOG, HOE,  EOF, FOG. 
Draw  the  Right  Lines  EF,  FG,GH,HE. 
Through  the  Sections  E,  F,  G,  H. 

I  H,  will  be  the  Square  required. 

Pica 
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PROPOSITION    V. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Pentagon  round  a  given  Circle. 
Let  ABCDE  be  the  Circle  round  which  a  Pentagon  is 
be  circumfcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

*•  3-  P-  3-    Infcribe  the  Pentagon  ABCDE. 

From  the  Center  F 

And  thro*  the  Middle  of  each  of  its  Sides 
Draw  the  Lines     FO,  FP,  FQ,  FR,  FS. 
Draw  the  Line  FA 

Draw  the  Tar  gent  Line  PQ^ 

Through  the  1  oint  A 

From  the  Cer  :er  F 

And  with  the  Interval  FP 

Defcribe  the  Circle  OPQ_RS. 

Then  draw  the  Sides  of  the  Pentagon  required  through 

Sedions  OPQRS 

PROPOSITION    VI. 

To   circumfcribe    a    Regular    Polygon    round    a  Reg 
Polygon. 

Let  BCDEFG  be  the  given  Polygon,  round  which  a 
Polygon  is  to  be  circumfcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Prolong  two  of  the  Sides,  as         BG,  EF. 
Till  they  interfeft  at  H. 

Draw  the  Line  AH 

Draw  the  Line  FI 

•  y  h  7<    Cutting  the  Angle  GFH 

j       Equally  in  two 

From  the  Center  A 

And  the  Space  AI 

Defcribe  the  Circle  IMO. 

Draw  the  Radiufes         AL,  AM,  AN,  AO. 
Through  the  Middle  of  each  Side. 
Then  draw  the  Sides  of  the  exterior  Polygon  require*  j 
the  Sedions.  ILMNOP.    I  j 
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PROPOSITION    VII. 
to  ci    umfcribe  a  Square  round  an  Equilateral  Triangle. 
\BC  is  an  Equilateral  Triangle  round  which  a  Square  is 
>e  ciroumfcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Bafe  BC 

Equally  in  two  at  E 

Prolong  this  Bafe  BC 

From  both  Ends  towards  D  and  D. 

Make  the  Lines  ED,  ED 

Equal  to  the  Line  EA. 

From  the  Point  E 

And  the  Space  EC 

Defcribe  the  Semi-Circle  BFC 

Draw  the  Line  AEF 

From  the  Point  F 

^  Draw  the  Lines  FG,  FBG. 
iGFG  will  be  the  Square  required, 

PROPOSITION   VIII. 

ocircumfcribe  a  Pentagon  round  an  Equilateral  Triangle. 
BC  is  the  given  Triangle  round  which  a  Pentagon  is  to  be 
amfcribed. 

P  R  A  c  r  I  C  E. 

From  the  Points  or  Angles  ABC 

And   with  the  fame  Opening  of  the  Com- 
pares, 
Defcribe  at  Difcretion  the  Arches  DI,  LP,  HE. 

Divide  the  Arch  DO 

Into  five  equal  Parts  I,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

From  the  Center  or  Section  O 

AndwiththeSpacetothe^thDivifion  ON 

Defcribe  the  Arch  NZK, 

Draw  the  right  Line  AEF 

Draw  the  Arch  MP 

Equal  to  the  Arch  EN 

Draw  the  Right  Line  PCG 

Equal  to  the  Line  FA 

Make  the  Arch  Drl 

Equal  to  the  Arch  D£ 

Draw  the  Sides                       •  AI,  IR 

Equal  to  the  Sides  AF,  BG« 

e  Side  GR  will  flnifh  the  Pentagoa  required. 

fou  I.                                 N  P  R  0~ 
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PROPOSITION-    IX. 

To  clrcumfcribe  a  Triangle  round  a  Square,  equ 
a  Triangle  given. 

Let  DEFG  be  the  Square,  round  which  a  Triangle  is  to 
formed,  like  the  Triangle  ABC. 

PRACTICE. 

Make  the  Angle  A 

B.  i.  P.  8.  Equal  to  the  Angle 

Make  the  Angle  MEF 

Equal  to  the  Angle  B 

Prolong  the  Lines  ME,  MF,  MD 

Towards  I  and  H. 

MHI  will  be  the  Triangle  required,  like  the  Triangle  A 

and  circumfcribed  round  the  given  Square  DEFG. 

PROPOSITION    X. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Pentagon  round  the  Square. 
ABCD  is  a  Square,  round  which  a  Pentagon  is  to  be 
cumfcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Prolong  the  Side  EC 

Towards  N 

Divide  the  Side  .  AB 

Equally  in  two  at  K 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  RV 

From  the  Points  BCD 

And  with  the  fame  Space  BR 

Draw  the  Arches  RN,  ST,  ST. 

Divide  the  Arch  RN 

Into  five  equal  Parts  RHGFEN 

Make  the  Angle  RBV 

With  the  Sp«cc  of  two  Divifions  RG 

Make  the  Angles  SCT,  SDT 

With  the  Space  of  one  Divifion  Rj 

Prolong  the  Lines  VB,  CT,  to  O. 

Make,  the  Line 

Equal  to  the  Line  OV. 

Draw  the  others  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  you  will 
Pentagon  required. 
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BOOK      V. 

Of  Proportional  LINES. 

PROPOSITION    I. 

TO  find  a  mean  Proportional  between  two  given  Lines. 
Let  A  and  B  be  the  Lines  between  which  a  mean  Pro* 
>ortionaI  is  to  be  found. 

PRACTICE. 
Draw  a  Line  of  an  undetermined  Length     GH 


Make 

CE 

Equal  to  the  Line 

A 

Make 

ED 

Equal  to  the  Line 

B 

Divide 

CD 

Equally  in  two  at 

I 

From  this  Point 

I 

With  the  Space 

IC 

Defcribe  the  Semi- Circle 

CFD 

Raife  the  Perpendicular 

EF 

This  Line  EF  will  be  a  mean  Proportional  between  A  and  B, 

PROPOSITION    II. 

The  whole  of  two  Extremes  being  given,  and  the  mean  Pro- 
j  'tional,  to  diftinguifli  each  Extreme. 

Let  AB  be  the  Extent  of  the  two  Extremes  (that  is,  two 
!  ngths  joined  together  without  Diftin&ion),  to  which  the  Line 
I  s  meant  a  Proportional,  and  by  which  the  Point  where  the 
;  i  Extremes  meet  is  to  be  found. 
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PRACTICE.' 

• 

Divide  the  whole  Line 

AB 

Equally  in  two  at 

G 

6.  From  this  Point 

G 

With  the  Space 

GA 

Defcribe  the  Semicircle 

AEB 

Raife  the  Perpendicular 

BD 

Equal  to  the  mean 

C 

Draw  the  Line 

DE 

$.  Parallel  to  the  Line 

AB 

From  the  Section 

E 

Draw  the  Line 

EF 

Parallel  to  the  Line 

BD 

F  will  be  the  Point  where  the  Extremes  meet,  and  thus 
or  its  Equal  EF,   will  be  a  Mean   between  the  Extremes  A 
and  FB. 

PROPOSITION    III. 

The  mean  Proportional  between  two  Lines  being  given,  ar 
the  Difference  of  the  Extremes,  to  find  the  Extremes, 

Lee  GH  be  the  mean  Proportional,  and  AB  the  Difference  i 
the  Extremes  whofe  Length  is  to  be  found. 
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Raife  the  Perpendicular 

BC 

At  the  Extremity  of  the  Difference 

AB 

And  equal  to  the  mean 

GH 

Divide  the  Diffeience 

AB 

Equally  in  two  at 

D 

Prolong  it  towards 

E  and  F. 

From  the  Point 

D 

With  the  Space 

DC 

Defcribe  the  Semicircle 

ECF. 

BE,  BF,  will  be  the  Extremes  required. 

PROPOSITION    IV. 

From  a  Right  Line  given,  to  take  a  Part,  which  fhall  ■ 
mean  Proportional  between  the  Remainder  and  another  R 
1.    is  given. 

Let  A  A  be  the  Line  from  whence  a  Part  is  to  be  taken,  wl 
fKail  be  a  mean  Proportional  between  the  Part  remaining 
me  *iVU)  Line  BB. 

PR 
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PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  undetermined  Line 

CD 

Draw  the  Lines 

CE,  ED 

Equal  to  the  Lines 

BB  and  AA 

Defcribe  the  Semicircle 

CFD 

Raife  the  Perpendicular 

EF 

Divide  the  Line 

CE 

Equally  in  two  at 

B 

From  this  Point 

B 

With  the  Space 

BF 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

FG 

Take  off  the  Part  required 

AH 

Equal  to  the  Part 

EG. 

AH  will  be  the  mean  Proportional 

between  the  Remainder 

HI,  and  the  other  Line  propofed 

BB 

PROPOSITION    V.    , 

,  Two  right  Lines  being  given,  to  find  a  third  Proportional. 

AB,  AC,  are  the  two  given  right  Lines,  to  which  a  third 
Proportional  is  to  be  found. 

PRACTICE. 


Make  at  Difcretion  the  Angle 

PNE. 

Take  off  the  Part 

NH 

Equal  to  the  Line 

AB 

Take  off  the  Part 

NO 

Equal  to  the  Line 

AC 

Alfo  take  off 

HD 

Equal  to  the  Line 

AC 

Draw  the  Line 

HO 

Draw  the  Line 

DE 

Parallel  to  the  Line 

HO. 

EO  will  be  the  third  Proportional  required. 

PROPOSITION   VI. 

To  find  a  fourth  Proportional. 
I     ABC   are    the  three  given   Lines,    to  which  a  fourth  is 
J  to  be  found,  which  (ball    be  to  the  third  as  the  fecond  is  to 

'-•  the  firft. 
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PRACTICE. 

Make  at  Discretion  the  Angle  GDH 

Cut  off  the  Part  DE 

Equal  to  the  Line  A 

Cut  off  the  Part  DF 

Equal  to  the  Line  B 

Cut  off  the  Part  EG 

Equal  to  the  Line  C 

Draw  the  Line  EF 

Draw  the  Line  GH 

Parallel  to  the  Line  EF. 
FH  will  be  the  fourth  Proportional  required. 

PROPOSITION    VII. 

Between  two  right  Lines  given,  to  find  the  mean  Propor- 
tionals. 

Let  AH  and  CB  be  the  given  Lines  between  which  two 
mean  Proportionals  are  to  be  found. 

PRACTICE, 

Draw  the  Line  AB 

Equal  to  the  Line  AH 

Bring  down  the  Perpendicular  BC 

Equal' to  the  Line  CB 

Draw  the  Line  AC 

Divide  this  Line  AC 

Equally  in  two  at  F 
Raife  the  Perpendiculars  AO,  CR 
From  the  Point  or  Center 

Defcribe  the  Arch  DE 

In  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Chord  DE 

May  touch  the  An^lc  B. 

AD,  CE,  will  be  the  mean  Proportionals  to  the  given  Lin* 

AH,  CB. 

PROPOSITION    VIII. 

Two  Right  Lines  being  given,  to  divide  each  of  them 
two,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  four  Segments  (hall  bepropoi 
tional. 

AB,  AC,  are  the  Lines  propoftd  to  be  divided  according 
the  Propoiuion. 

P  R  J 
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PRACTICE. 

Make  the  Right  Angle  BOC 

Make  the  Line  BO 

Equal  to  the  Line  AB 

Make  the  Line  OC 

Equal  to  the  Li-ne  AG 

Draw  the  Subtenfe  BC 

Defcribe  the  Semicircle  BDO 

From  the  Section  D 

Draw  the  Line  DE 

Parallel  to  the  Line  CO 

The  Line  DF 

Parallel  to  the  Line  EO 

AB  will  be  divided  at  E 

OC  will  alfo  be  divided  at  F, 

So  that  BE  will  be  to  ED 
As  ED  is  to  DF,  and  ED  to  DF 
As  DF  is  to  FC. 

PROPOSITION  IX. 

The  Excefs  of  the  Diagonal  of  a  Square  above  its  Sides  being 
iven,  to  find  the  Length  of  the  faid  Side. 

Let  AB  be  the  Excefs  of  the  Diagonal  of  a  Square  above  its 
ide,  whofe  Length  is  to  be  found. 


PRACTICE. 

Raife  the  Perpendicular 

Be 

Equal  to  the  Excels 

BA 

Draw  the  Line 

AC 

Prolonged  towards 

D. 

From  the  Point 

C 

And  the  Space 

BC 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

BD. 

AD  will  be  the  Side  of  the  Square,  of  which  AB  is  the 
xcefs  of  the  Diagonal  AE  above  the  Length  of  the  faid 
ide  AD. 

PROPOSITION    X. 

To  cut  a  given  Right  Line  in  Extreme  and  mean  Propor- 
■on. 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  to  be  (o  divided,  that  the  Re&angle 
)'  )mpofed  of  the  whole   Line  and  of  one  of  its  Parts  fliall  be 
[ua]  to  the  Square  formed  upon  the  other  Part. 

N  4  P  R \  A  C- 
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PRACTICE. 


Raifethe  Perpendicular 
Prolong  it  towards 
Make 

Equal  to  half  of 
From  the  Point 
With  the  Space 
Defcribe  the  Arch 
From  the  Point 
With  the  Space 
Defcribe  the  Arch 
The  Line 
Will  be  divided  at 


AD 

C 
AC 
AB 

C 
CB 
BD 

A 
AD 
DE 
AB 

E 


According  to  the  Proportion  ;  for  if  you  make  the  Rectangle 
AH,  compofed  of  the  Line  AB,  and  of  the  Part  BE,  it  will 
equal  to  the  Square  AF,  formed  upon  the  other  Part  AE. 

PROPOSITION    XL 

To  divide  a  Right  Line  of  a  determined  Length,  accordii 
to  given  Proportions. 

L»t  AB  be  a  Line  propofed  to  be  divided  according  to  tl 
proportions  C,  P,  E,  F. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Point  or  Extremity  A 

Draw  at  Difcretion  the  Line  AG 

Make  AH  AH 

Equal  to  the  Line  or  Proportion  C 

Make  HI 

Equal  to  the  Line  D 

Make  IL 

Equal  to  the  Line  E 

Make  LM 

Equal  to  the  Line  F. 

Draw  the  Line  BM 

Draw  the  Lines                              £N,  IO,  HP 

Parallels  to  the  Line  BM, 
The  Line  AB  will  be  divided  as  required  at  the  Points 

P>  O,  N, 
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PROPOSITION    XII. 

Upon  a  right  Line  given,  to  form  two  Rectangles  according 
to  a  given  Proportion. 

AB  is  the  Line  upon  which  two  Rectangles  are  to  be 
formed,  which  fhall  in  themfelves  be  according  to  the  Pro- 
portion of  C  and  D. 

PRACTICE. 


Divide  the  Line                                          AB 

At  the  Point                                                  E 

According  to  the  Proportion  of           C  to  D 

Make  the  Square                                  ABHF  B.  2. 

P.  3- 

Draw  the  Line                                           EI 

Parallel  to  the  Line                                    AF 

BEIH,  AEIF  will  be  the  Reftangles  required. 

For  the  Re&angle                                       Al 

Is  to  the  Reaangle                                     EH 

As  the  Line                                                  D 

Is  to  the  Line                                           C. 

M  E  C  H  A. 
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MECHANICS, 


THE   following  Example  of  the  Nature  and  Ufes  of  the 
Mechanic  Pozuers    will    not,  perhaps,  be   thought    un- 
neccflary,  or,  at  leaft,  not  improper  in  this  Place. 

Mechanics  is  a  mixed  mathematical  Science,  which  confiders 
Motion  and  moving  Powers,  their  Nature  and  Laws,  with 
the  Effects  thereof,  in  Machines,  &rV. 

That  Part  of  Mechanics  which  confiders  the  Motion  of 
Bodies  arifing  from  Gravity  is  by  fome  called  Statics. 

Mechanical  Powers  denote  the  fix  fimple  Machines  ;  to 
which  all  others,  how  complex  foever,  are  reducible,  and  of 
the  Affembtage  whereof  they  are  all  compounded. 

The  Mechanical  Powers  are,  the  Balance^  Lever>  Wheel* 
Fully,  Wedge,  and  Shew. 

They  may,  however,  be  all  reduced  to  one,  viz,  the 
Lever. 

The  Principle  whereon  they  depend  is  the  fame  in  all,  and 
may  be  conceived  from  what  follows. 

The  Momentum,  Impetus,  or  Quantity  of  Motion  of  any 
Body,  is  the  Factum  of  its  Velocity  (or  the  Space  it  moves 
in  a  given  Time)  multiplied  into  its  Mate.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  two  unequal  Bodies  will  have  equal  Moments,  if 
the  Lines  they  defcribe  be  in  a  reciprocal  Ratio  of  their 
Maffes, — /Thus,  if  two  Bodies,  fattened  to  the  Extremities  oi 
a  Balance  or  Lever,  be  in  a  reciprocal  Ratio  of  their  Di- 
ftances  from  the  Point  ;  when  they  move,  the  Lines  the] 
defcribe  will  be  in  a  reciprocal  Ratio  of  their  Manes,  Foi 
Example  : 

K/  If  the  Body  A  be  triple  the  Body  B, 
and  each  of  them  be  fixed  to  the  Ex- 
tremities of  a  Lever  AB,  whofe  Ful< 
-  crum,  or  fixed  Point  is  C,  as  that  the 
B  BDiftancie  of  BC  be  triple  the  Pittance 
CA  i  the  Lever  cannot  be  inclined  oij 
either  Side,  but  the  Space  BE,  patted  over  by  the  lefs  ModyJ 
Will   be    triple    the  Space   AD,  puffed  over  by  the  great  one] 

S< 
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o  that  their  Motions  or  Moments  will  be  equal,  and  the  two 
lodies  in  Equilibrio. 

Hence  that  noble  Challenge  of  Archimedes,  Datis  viribus, 
fatum  pondus mover e\  for  as  theDiftance  CB  may  be  increafed 
nfinitcly,  the  Power  or  Moment  of  A  may  be  increafed  inft- 
itely. — So  that  the  Whole  of  Mechanics  is  reduced  to  the  fol- 
owing  Problem. 

Any  Body,  as  A,  with  its   Velocity  C,  and  alfo  any  other  Body, 

s  B,  being  given ;   to  find  the  Velocity  neceffary  to  make  the  Mo- 

lent,  or  Quantity  of  Motion  in  B,   equal  to  the  Moment  of  A,  the 

iven  Body.  —  Here,   fince    the   Moment   of  any  Body  is  equal 

3  the  Rectangle  under  the  Velocity,  and  the  Quantity  of  Mat- 

;r;  as  BAC  are  proportional  to  a  fourth  Term,  which   will 

e  c,  the  Celerity   proper  to  B,  to  make  its  Moment  equal  to 

lat  of  A.     Wherefore    in   any   Machine  or  Engine,  if  the 

relocity  of  the  Power  be  made  to  the  Velocity  of  the  Weight, 

;ciproca!ly  as  the  Weight  is  to  the  Power;  fuch  Power  will 

Iways  fuftain,  or,  if  the  Power  be  a  little  increafed,  move  the 

Veight. 

Let,  for  Inftance,  AB  be  a  Lever,  whofe  Fulcrum  is  at  C, 

ad  let  it*  be  moved  into  the  Pofition  a  Cb. — Here,    the  Velo- 

ity  of  any  Point  in  the  Lever  is  as  the  Diftance  from   the 

lenter.     For  let  the  Point  A  defcribe  the  Arch  A  a,   and  the 

oint  B  the  Arch  Bb;   then  thefe  Arches   will   be  the  Spaces 

efcribed  by  the  two  Motions  ;  but  fince  the  Motions  are  both 

lade  in  the  fame  Time,  the  Spaces  will  be  as  the  Velocities. 

•ut  it  is  plain,    the  Arches  A  a  and  B  b  will  be  to  one  another 

5  their  Radii  AC  and  A  B,     becaufe   the  Sectors    AC  a  and 

I  C  b  are  fimilar  :    wherefore   the  Velocities  of  the  Points  A 

id  B  are  the  Diftances  from  the  Center  C. 

Now,  if  any  Powers  be  applied  to  the  Ends  of  the  Lever 
i  and  B,  in  order  to  raife  its  Arms  up  and  down  ;  their  Force 
[  'ill  be  expounded  by  the  Perpendiculars  S  a  and  b  N  ;  which 
,  eing  as  the  right  Sines  of  the  former  Arches,  b  B  and  a  A, 
f  /ill  be  to  one  another  alfo  as  the  Radii  AC  and  CB; 
r  therefore  the  Velocities  of  the  Powers  are  alfo  as  their 
)iftances  from  the  Center.  And  fince  the  Moment  of  any 
>ody  is  as  its  Weight,  or  gravitating  Force,  and  its  Velocity 
.  onjunctly  ;  if  different  Powers  or  Weights  be  applied  to  the 
,  >ever,  their  Moments  will  always  be  as  the  Weights  and  the 
|{  )iftances  from  the  Center  conjunctly. — Wherefore,  if  to  the 
2 ^ever  there  be  two  Powers  or  Weights  applied  reciprocally 
;1  roportional  to  their  Diftances  from  the  Center,  their  Mo- 
ments will  be  equal;  and  if  they  act  contrarily,  as  in  the 
n.^afeof  a  Stilliard,  the  Lever  will  remain  in  an  horizontal 
yji  Pofition, 
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Pofition,  or  the  Balance  wiil  be  in  Equilibrio. — And  thus  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  how  the  Weight  of  one  Pound  may  be  made 
to  equibalance  a  thoufand,  &c. 

Hence  alfo  it  is  plain,  that  the  Force  of  the  Power  is  not 
at  all  increafed  by  Engines  ;  only  the  Velocity  of  the  Weight, 
in  either  lifting  or  drawing,  is  fo  diminifhed  by  the  Application 
of  the  Inftrument,  as  that  the  Moment  of  the  Weight  is  not 
greater  than  the  Force  of  the  Power. — Thus,  for  Inftance  i 
if  any  Force  can  raife  a  Pound  Weight  with  a  given  Velocity] 
it  is  impofiible  for  any  Engine  to  effect,  that  the  fame  Powen 
fhall  raife  two  Pound  Weight  with  the  fame  Velocity  ;  bull 
by  an  Engine  it  may  be  made  to  raife  two  Pound  Weight  wit* 
half  the  Velocity,  or  io>ooo  times  the  Weight  with  T^^- 
of  the  former  Velocity, 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURE  may  be  defined,  the  Art  of 
fjL  Building,  or  of  erecting  Edifices,  proper  either  for  Ha- 
itation  or  Defence. 

Architecture  is  ufually  divided,  with  refpect  to  its  Objects, 
nto  three  Branches,  Civile  Military,  and  Naval. 

Civil  Architecture  (which  is  the  only  Part  we  (hall  treat  of 
i  this  Place),  called  alfo  abfolutely,  and  by  way  of  Eminence, 
Architeclure,  is  the  Art  of  contriving  and  executing  commodious 
buildings  for  the  Ufes  of  civil  Life,  as  Houfes,  Temples, 
Theatres,  Halls,  Bridges,  Colleges,  Porticoes,  &V. 

Architecture  is  fcarce  inferior  to  any  of  the  Arts  in  Point  of 
Vntiquity. — Nature  and  Neceflity  taught  the  firfr.  Inhabitants 
>f  the  Earth  to  build  themfelves  Huts,  Tents,  and  Cottages  ; 
rom  which,  in  courfe  of  Time,  they  gradually  advanced  to 
nore  regular  and  (lately  Habitations,  with  Variety  of  Orna- 
I  nents,  Proportions,  &c. 

In  the  common  Account,    Architeclure  fhould   be  almoft 
wholly  of  Grecian  Original  :  three  of  the  regular  Orders  or 
;  Manners  of  Buildings  are  denominated  from  them,  viz.  Corin- 
thian, Ionic,  and  Doric:  And  fcarce  a  Part,  a  fingle  Member, 
or  Moulding,  but  comes  to  us  with  a  Greek.  Name. 

Civil  Architeclure  may  be  diftinguifhed,  with  regard  to  the 
feveral  Periods  or  States  thereof,  into  Antique,  Ancient,  Gothic, 
Modern,  &c. 

Another  Divifion  of  Civil  Architeclure  arifes  from  the  differ- 
ent Proportions  which  the  different  Kinds  of  Buildings  ren- 
dered neceffiry,  that  w6  might  have  fome  proper  for  every  Pur- 
pofe,  according  to  the  Bulk,  Strength,  Delicacy,  Richnefs, 
or  Simplicity  required. 

Hence  arofe  five  Orders  or  Manners  of  Buildings,  all  invented 
by  the  Ancients  at  different  Times,  and  on  different  Occafions, 
viz.  Tufcan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite, 

Whft  forms   an   Order,   is  the  Column  with   its  Safe  and 

Capital ;  furmounted  by  an  Entablature,  con£ftir>g  of  Archi- 

l  trave, 
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trave,  Frieze,  and  Cornice  ;  and  fuitamed  by  a  Pedeflal.      AH 
which  are  delineated  upon  the  annexed  Plate, 

The  Definitions  Vitruvius,  Barbara,  Scamozxi,  &c.  give  o{ 
the  Orders,  are  fo  obfcure,  that  it  were  in  vain  to  repeat  them  : 
Without  dwelling,  therefore,  on  the  Definition  of  a  Word 
which  Cultom  has  eftablifhed,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  mat 
there  are  five  Orders  of  Columns  ;  three  whereof  are  Greek,  viz 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ;  and  two  Italic,  viz.  the  Tuf- 
can  and  Compofitc. 

The  three  Greek   Orders   reprefent  the  three  different  Man 
ners  of  Buildings,  viz.    the  fo lid,    delicate,    and  iniddling  ;   th 
two  Italic  ones  are   imperfect  Productions  thereof.      The  little 
Regard  the  Rwians  had  for  thefe  laft  appears   hence,   that   w 
do  not  meet  with  one  fnftance  in  the  Antique,  where  thev  ar 
intermixed.     That  Abufe  the  Moderns  have  introduced  by  trr 
Mixture  of  Greek   and  Latin  Orders,   Daviler  obferves,  arifes 
from  their  Want  of  Reflection  on  the  Ufe  made  thereof  by  the 
Ancients., 

The  Origin  of  Orders  is  almoft  as  ancient  as  human  Society. 
The  Rigour  of  the  Seafons  firft  led  Men  to  make  little  Cabins, 
to  retire  into;  at  firff,  half  under  Ground,  and  the  half  above 
covered  with  Stubble  :  At  length,  growing  more  expert,  they 
planted  Trunks  of  Trees  an-end,  laying  others  acrofs,  to 
iuftain  the  Covering. 

Hence  they  took  the  Hint  of  a  more  regular  Architecture  5 
for  the  Trunks  of  Trees,  upright,  reprefent  Columns :  the 
Girts,  or  Bands,  which  ferved  to  keep  the  Trunks  from  burft- 
ing,  expreiled  Bafes  and  Capitals;  and  the  Summers  laid  acrofs 
gave  the  Hint  of  Entablatures  ;  as  the  Coverings  ending  in 
Points  did  of  Pediments.  This  is  Vitruvius^s  Hypothefis  j 
which  we  find  very  well  illuurated  by  M.  Blondel. 

Others  take  it,  that  Columns  took  their  rife  from  Pyramids, 
which  the  Ancients  erected  over  their  Tombs  ;  and  that  the 
Urns,  wherein  they  inclofed  the  Ames  of  the  Dead,  repre* 
I  the  Capitals,  whofe  Abacus  was  a  Brick*  laid  thereon 
to  cover  the  Urns  :  but  Vitruvius1  s  Account  appears  the  more 
natural. 

At  length  the  Greeks    regulated    the  Height  of  their  Co- 
-   on   the  Foot  or  the  Proportions  of  the   human   Body; 
the   1  a  Man  or  a  ftrong,  robuft  Make  ;  the 

j  nic  that  of  a  Woman  ;  and  the  Corinthian  that  of  a  Girl  : 
Their  Bales  and  Capitals  were  their  Head-drefs,  their  Siioes, 
L'c 

Thcfe  Orders  took  their  Names  from  the   People  among 
whom  they  were  invented  ;  Scamozzi  ufes  figniheative  Terms 
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o  cprefs  thtir  Character ;  when  he  calls  the  Tufcan,  the  G7- 
rtf  \c  ;  the  Doric,  the  Herculean  \  the  Za#ft,  the  Matronal ;  the 
WPoJite.  the  Heroic;  and  the  Corinthian,  the  Virginal. 

'o  give  a  general  Idea  of  the  Orders  ;  it  muft  be  obferved, 

h  the  whole  of  each  Or^r  is  compofed  of  two  Parts  at 
■  leaft,  z>/z.  the  Column  and  Entablature  ;  and  of  four  Parts 
at  ie  moil:,  when  there  is  a  Pedeftal  under  the  Column,  and 
ai  Vcroter,  or  little  Pedeftal,  a-top  of  the  Entablature  :  that 
tr  Column  has  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Bafe,  the  Shaft,  and  the 
Mital;  the  Entablature  has  three  likewife,  viz.  the  Archi- 
ti  >e,  the  Frieze,  and  Cornice  :  which  Parts  are  ail-  different  in 
tl  feveral  Orders. 

%fcan  Order  is  the  firft,  moPc  fimple,  and  folid  :  its  Co- 
liQ  is  feven  Diameters  high;  and  its  Capital,  Bafe,  and 
i  :ablature  have  but  few  Mouldings,  or  Ornaments.  See  the 
J  te,  Fig,  i. 

'  Doric  Order  is  the  Second,  and  the  mod  agreeable  to  Na- 
t  ?.  It  has  no  Ornament  on  its  Bafe,  or  in  its  Capital.  Its 
fl  ight  is  eight  Diameters.  Its  Frieze  is  divided  by  'IV) glyphs 
i  1  Metopes.     See  the  Plate,  Fig.  2. 

I  Ionic  Order  is  the  third-,  and  a  kind  of  mean  Proportional 
3  ween  the  folid  and  delicate  Manner.    Its  Capital  is  adorned 

th  Volutes,  and  its  Cornice  with  Denticles.    See  the  Plate, 

k  ?•  '  .  . 

Mich.  Angela,  contrary  to  all  other  Authors,  gives  the  Ionic 

.Ingle  Row  of  Leaves  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Capital. 

Corinthian  Order,  invented. by  Callimachus,  is  the  fourth,  the 

:heft,  and  moft  delicate.     Its    Capital    is  adorned    with  two 

ows  of  Leaves,  and  eight  Volutes,  which  fuitain  the  Abacus. 

|3  Column  is  ten  Diameters  high  ;  and  its  Cornice  has  Mo- 

jlli'ons.     See  the  Plate,  Fig.  4. 

Compofite  Order,  the  fifth  and    laft  (though    Scamozxi   and 

e  Ckrc  make  it  the  fourth),    is  fo  called,   btcaule   its  Capital 

compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  Orders;  having  the  two 

.ows  of  Leaves   of  the  Corinthian,  and    the  Volutes   of  the 

mic.     It  is  alfo  called  the  Roman,    becaufe   invented    among 

hat  People.     Its  Column   is   ten  Diameters   high  ;    and   its 

Cornice  has  Denticles,  or  fimple  Modillions.     See  the  Plate, 

There  are  feveral  Arts  fubfervient  to  Architecture,  as  Car- 
entry,  Mafonry,  Paving,  Joinery,  Smithery,  Glafiery,  Plum- 
>ery,  Plaftering,  Gilding,  Painting,  CSV. 

In   Building   there  are  three  Things  chiefly  in  View,  viz. 

^onveniency,  Firmnefs,  and  Delight.     To  attain  thefe  Ends, 

>ir  Henry  IVotton   confiders    the    whole    Subject    under  two 

6  Heads, 
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Heads,  viz.  the  Seat  or  Situation,  and  the  Work  or  Strut! 

For  the  Situation  of  a  Building,  either  that  the  Whole  is  t< 

confidered,  or  that  of  its  Parts. As  to  the  firfly  Regard  i 

be  had  to  the  Quality,  Temperature,  and  Salubrity  of  the  i 
the  Conveniency  of  Water,    Fuel,  Carriage,  &c.   and 
Agreeablenefs  of  the  Profpect. 

For  thefecond,  the  chief  Rooms,  Studies,  Libraries,  &c. 
to  lie  towards  the  Eaft  :  Offices  that  require  Heat,  as  FCitch 
Diftillatories,  Brew-houfes,  &c,  to  the  South  :  thofe  that 
quire  a  frefh  cool  Air,  as  Cellars,  Pantries,  Granaries, 
to  the  North  ;  as   alfo  Galleries  for  Painting,  Mufeums, 

which  require  a  fteady  Light. He   adds,  that  the    anci 

Greeks   and    Romans    generally    fituated    the    Front  of  t 
Houfes  to  the  South  ;  but  that  modern  Italians  vary  from 
Rule. —  Indeed,  in  this  Matter,  Regard  muft  be  ftill  had  to 
Country,  each  being  obliged  to  provide  againfl  its   refpecl 
Inconveniencies ;  fo  that  a  good  Parlour  in  Egypt  might  m; 
a  good  Cellar  in  England, — The  Situation  being  fixed  on, 
next  Thing  to  be  confidered  is  the 

Work  or  Struclure  of  the  Building,  under  which  co 
firft  the  principal  Parts,  then  the  Acceffories,  or  Ornaments. — 
To  the  Principals  belong,  firft,  the  Materials  ;  then  the  For 
c;  Difpofition. 

The  Materials  of  a  Building  are  either  Stone,  as  Marb 
Free-ftone,  Brick  for  the  Walls,  &c.  or  Wood,  as  Fir,  C 
prefs,  Cedar,  for  Pofts  and  Pillars  of  upright  Ufe  ;  Oak  I 
Beams,  Summers,  and  for  Joining  and  Connection. 

For  the  Form  or  Difpofition  of  a  Buildino,  it  muft  eitli 

hcjimple  or  mixed. The  fimple  Forms  are  either  circular 

angular:    And  the  circular   ones   are  either  complcat,    as  ji 
Spheres  ;  or  deficient,  as  Ovals. 

The  circular  Form  is  very  commodious,  of  the  greateft  C 
pacity  of  any  ;  ftrong,  durable  beyond  the  reft,  and  very  beai 
tiful  ;  but  then  it  is  found  of  all  others  the  moft  chargeable 
much  Room  is  loft  in  the  Bending  of  the  Walls,  when  it  com' 
to  be  divided  ;  befides  an  ill  Diftribution  of  Light,  excq 
from  the  Center  of  the  Roof :  On  thefe  Confiderations  it  wa 
that  the  Ancients  only  ufed  the  circular  Form  in  Temples  an 
Amphitheatres,  which  needed  no  Compartition. — Oval  Ford 
have  the  fame  Inconveniencies,  without  the  fame  Convcnicr. 
cies;   being  of  lefs  Capacity. 

For  angular  Figures,     Sir    Henry    Wotton    obferves,     tht 

tuiUing  neither  loves   many,  nor  few  Angles  :  the  Triangle 

V.  grt   is  condemned   above   all    others,  in   wanting   Capacit 

:  Lrmnefs  j  as  alio,  becaufe  irrcfolvablc  into  any  other  re 

*7  £ula 
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r  Figure  in  the  inward  Partitions,  befides  its  own. — For\ 
ires  of  five,  fix,  (even,  or  more  Angles,  they  are  fitter  for 
tifications  than  civil  Buildings.  There  is,  indeed,  a  cele- 
sd  Building  of  Vignola,  at  Capraola,  in  Form  of  a  Pentn- 
;  but  the  Architect  had  prodigious  Difficulties  to  grapple 
,  in  difpofing  the  Lights,  and  faving  the  Vacuities.  Such 
dings,  then,  feem  rather  for  Curiofity  than  Conveniency  ; 
~or  this  Reafon,  Rectangles  are  pitched  on,  as  being  a 
ium  between  the  two  Extremes.  But  again,  whether  the 
angle  is  to  be  juft  a  Square  or  an  Oblong,  is  difputed  ; 
'lenry  Wotton  prefers  the  latter,  provided  the  Length  do  not 
?d  the  Breadth  by  above  one  third. 

ixed  Figures,  partly  circular  and  partly  angular,  may  be 
;d  of  from  the  Rules  of  the  fimple  ones  ;  only  they  have 
>articular  Defect,  that  they  offend  againft  Uniformity,  in- 
,  Uniformity  and  Variety  may  feem  to  be  opposite  to  each 
:  But  Sir  H.  Wotton  obferves,  they  may  be  reconciled  j 
for  an  Inflance,  mentions  the  Structure  of  the  human  Body, 
z  both  meet. — Thus  much  for  the  firft  grand  Divifion, 
the  Wnole  of  a  Building, 

t  Parts  of  a  Building,  Baptijla  Alberti  comprifes  under 
leads,  viz.  the  Foundation,  Walls,  Apertures,  Compartitiony 
lover. 

:  the  Foundation,  to  examine  its  Firmnefs,  Vitruvius 
5  the  Ground  to  be  dug  up  ;  an  apparent  Solidity  not  to 
ifted  to,  unlefs  the  whole  Mould  cut  through  be  found 
He  does  not,  indeed,  limit  the  Depth  of  the  Digging: 
iio  limits  it  to  a  fixth  Part  of  the  Height  of  the  Building; 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  calls  the  natural  Foundation,  whereon 
land  the  Subir.ruc~T.ion,  or  Ground-work,  to  fupport  the 
s,  which  he  calls  the  artificial  Foundation:  This  then  is 
the  Level  ;  its  loweft  Ledge,  or  Row,  of  Stone  only, 
laid  with  Mortar,  and  the  broader  the  better ;  at  the 
:wice  as  broad  as  the  Wall.  Laftly,  fome  add,  that  the 
rials  below  (hould  be  laid  juft  as  they  grow  in  the  Quarry; 
>pofing  them  to  have  the  greateft  Strength  in  their  natural 
re.  De  Lorme  enforces  this,  by  obfrrving,  that  the  break- 
*  yielding  of  a  Stone  in  this  Part  but  the  Breadth  of  the 
of  a  Knife,  will  make  a  Cleft  of  above  half  a  Foot  in  the 
c  above. — For  Pallification,  or  piling  the  Ground-plot, 
ch  commended  by  Vitruvius,  we  fay  nothing  ;  that  being 
ed  only  in  a  moift  marfhy  Ground,  which  fhould  never 
ofen  :  nor  perhaps  are  there  any  Inftances  of  this  Kind, 
>  it  was  not  Neceffity  that  drove  them  to  ic. 
L  I.  O  Fg* 
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For  the  Walls,  they  are  either  intire  and  continued,  or 
termitted  ;  and  the  Intermiffions  are  either  Columns  or  Pil; 
ers. — Intire  or  continued  "Walls  are  varioufly  diftinguifh 
by  forx.e,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Materials,  as  t 
are  either  Stone,  Brick,  (5  c.  Others  only  confider  the  Pofit 
of  the  Materials  ;  as  when  Brick,  or  fquare  Stones,  are  laic 
their  Lengths,  with  Sides  and  Heads  together,  or  the  Poi 
conjoined,  like  a  Net-work,  &c. 

The  great  Laws  of  Muring  are,  that  the  Walls  fland  f 
pellicular  to  the  Ground-work  ;  the  Right  Angle  being 
Caufe  of  all  Stability  :  That  the  mafiieft  and  heavieft  Mater 
be  loweit,  as  fitter  to  bear  than  to  be  borne  :  That  the  W 
diminish  in  Thicknefs  as  it  rifes,  both  for  Eafc  of  We: 
and  Expence :  That  certain  Courfes,  or  Ledges,  of  more  Strer 
than  the  red,  be  interlaid,  like  Bones,  to  fuftain  the  Fa' 
from  total  Ruin,  if  the  under  Parts  chance  to  decay  :  And  1 
ly,  that  the  Angles  be  firmly  bound  ;  thefe  being  the  Ne 
of  the  whole  Fabric,  and  commonly  fortified,  by  the  Itali 
on  each  Side  the  Corners,  even  in  Brick  Buildings^  with  fqu; 
S:oncs ;   which  add  both  Beauty  and  Strength. 

The  Intermiffions,  as  before  obferved,  are  either  Col m 
cr  Pilafters :  whereof  there  are  five  Orders,  viz,  T'ufcan,  Di 
Ionic,  Corinthian^  Compcfite\  each  of  which  is  delineated  on 
Plate  annexed. 

Columns  and  Pilafters  are  frequently,  both  for  Leauty 
Majefty,  formed  arch- wife. 

For  the  Apertures,  they  are  either  Doors,  Windows,  Si 
cail-s,  Chimnies,   or  Conduits  for  the  Suillage,  &fr.   Only 
regard  to  the  lait,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Art  ihould  :m 
Nature  in  thefe  ignoble  Conveyances,  and  feparate  them  f 

rht,   where  a  running  Water   is  wanting,  intc\thcmof 

i  e,  lowed,   and  thickeft  Part  of  the  Foundation  ;   wit! 

cret  Vents  paffing  up  through  the  Walls,  like  Tunnels,  tc 

ii  Air  ;   which  the  Italians  all  commend  for  the  Difcharfl 

the  Cum  partition,  or  Diftribution  of  the  Ground- 
into  Apartments,  &c%  Sir  II.  Walton  lays  down  thefe  F 
minaries  ;  that  the  Arciiuect  never  fix  his  Fancy  on  a  Pa 
fatight  •  ;    n 

,e  Finn,    without  a  Model  or  Type  oi  the  w 
Struv-lure,  .  nd  every  Part  thereof,  in  Pafteboard  or  Wood  j 
this  Model  be  as  plain  and  ur.iulor::  hie,  to  prev« 

Eye's  being  implied  on  \  and  that  the  bigger   this  Modi 

better. 
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In    the   Compartition  itfelf  there  are   two   general  Views, 
2.  the  Gracefulnefs  and    Ufefulnefs   of  the    Difbibution,   for 
)oms   of  Office  and  Entertainment  j   as   far  as  the  Capacity 
?reof,  and   the  Nature  of  the  Country,  will   allow. — The 
-acefulnefs  will  confift  in  a  double  Analogy  or  Corrcfpond- 
:y;  firft,  between  the  Parts  and  the  Whole,  whereby  a  large 
brie  fhould    have  large  Partitions,  Entrances,  Doors,  Co- 
nns, and,  in  brief,  all  the  Members  large  :  the  fecond,  he- 
een   the  Parts  themfelves,  with  regard  to  Length,  Breadth, 
i  Height.     The  Ancients   determined   the  Length   of  their 
ioms,  that  were   to  be  Oblongs,  by  double  their  Breadth  ; 
1  the  Height  by  half  their  Breadth  and   Length  added  toge- 
r.     When  the  Room  was  to  be  precifely  fquare,  they  made 
:  Height  half  as   much  more  as   the  Breadth  ;   which  Rules 
Moderns  take  occafion  to  difpenfe  with  j  fometimes  fquaring 
Breadth,  and  making  the  Diagonal  thereof  the  Meafure  of 
Height;  and  fometimes  more.     This  Deviating  from  the 
les  of  the  Ancients  is  afcribsd  to  M.  Angelo. 
Fhe  fecond  Confideration  in  the  Compartition,  is  the  Ufeftil* 
1  ;  which  confifts  in  the  having  a  fufficient  Number  of  Rooms 
ill  Kinds,  with  their  proper  Communications,  and  without 
tracfroiv     Here  the  chief  Difficulty  will   lie  in  the  Lights 
:   Stair-cafes.  The  Ancients  were  pretty  eafy  on  both  rhofe 
ids,  having  generally  two  cloiitered  open  Courts,  one  for  the 
mien's  Side,  the  other  for  the  Men  :   Thus  the  Reception  of 
ht  into  the  Body  of  the  Building  was  eafy  ;   which,    among 
mint  be  fupplied  either  by  the  open  Form  of  the  Building, 
>y  graceful  Refuges  or  freaks,  by  terraflihg  a  Story  in  Danger 
Darknefs,  and  by  Abajours,  or  Sky-lights. — For  calling  the 
ir-cafes,  it  may  be  obferved,   that  the  Italians  frequently  &\- 
Dutethe  Kitchen,  Bake-houfe,  Buttery,  &c.  under  Ground* 
t  above  the  Foundation,  and  fometimes  level  with  the  Floor 
he  Cellar ;  raifing  the  fir  ft  Afcent   into  the  Houfe  fifteen 
t  or  more  :   which,  befide  the  removing  Annoyances  out  of 
Sight,  and  gaining  Co  much  Room  above,  does,  by  elevat- 
the  Front,  add  a  Majefty  to  the  Whole.     Indeed,    Sir  H. 
Hon  obferves,  that  in  England  the  natural  Hofpitalicy  thereof 
I  not  allow,  the  Buttery  to  be  fo  far  out  of  Sight  ;  befides* 
t   a  more  luminous  Kitchen  and  a  fhorter  Diftance  between 
t  and  the  Dining-room  are  required,  than  the  Compartition 
1   bear. 

n  the  Diftribution  of  Lodging-rooms,  it  is  a  popular  and 
lent  Fault,  efpecially  among  the  Italians,  to  caft  the  Par- 
ens fo3  as  when  the  Doors  are  ail  open,  a  Man  may  fee 
O  2  through 
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through  the  whole  Houfe  ;  grounded  on  the  Ambition  of  fli< 
incr  a  Stranger  aH  the  Furniture  at  once:  an  intolerable  Ha 
flitp  on  all  the  Chambers  except  the  inmoft,  where  none  < 
arrive  but  through  all  the  reft,  unlefs  the  Walls  be  extre 
thick  for  fecret  Paflages  :  nor  will  this  ferve  the  Turn,  with' 
at  leaft  three  Doors  to  each  Chamber  ;  a  thing  inexcufal 
except  in  hot  Countries:  befides  it  being  a  Weakening  to 
Builaing,  and  the  Neceflity  it  occalions  of  making  as  m« 
common  great  Rooms  as  there  are  Stories,  which  devoui 
great  deal  of  Room,  better  employed  in  Places  of  Retreat  ; 
muft  likewife  be  dark,  as  running  through  the  Middle  of 
Houfe. 

In  the  Compartition,  the  Architect  will  have  Occafion 
frequent  Shifts  ;  through  which  his  own  Sagacity,  more  t 
any  Rules,  muft  conduct  him.  Thus  he  will  be  frequently 
to  ftruggle  with  Scarcity  of  Ground  ;   fometimes  to  damn 
Room  for  the  Benefit  of  the  reft  ;   as  to  hide  a  Buttery  und< 
Stair-cafe,  &c.  at  other  times,  to  makethofe  the  moft  beaut 
which  are  moft  in  Sight ;  and  to  leave  the  reft,  like  a  Painf 
in  the  Shadow,  C5V. 

For  the  Covering  of  the  Building;  this  is  the  laft  in  the  E 
cution,  but  the  firft  in  the  Intention  :  for  who  would  build, 
to  (helter  ?    In  the  Covering,  or  Roof,   there  are  two  Extrei 
to   be  avoided,  the  making  it  too  heavy  or  too  light :  the 
will  prefs  too  much  on  the  Underwork;  the  latter  has  a  m 
fecret  Inconvenience  ;  for  the  Cover  is  not  only  a  bare  Defen 
but  a  Band  or  Ligature  to  the  whole  Building ;  and  there 
quires  a  reafonable  Weight.      Indeed,  of  the   two  Extremes 
Houfe  Top-heavy  is  the  worft.     Care  is  likewife  to  be  tak 
the  P  refill  re  be  equal  on  each  Side;  and  Palladio  wifhes,  t 
the  whole  Burden  may  not  be  laid  on  the  outward  Walls, 
that  the  inner  likewife  bear  their  Share. — The  Italian*  are  v 
curious  in  the  Proportion  and  Gracefulnefs  of  the  Pent  or  Sloj 
nefs  of  the  Roof;  dividing  the  whole  Breadth  into  nine  Pal 
whereof  two  ferve  for  the  Height  of  the  higheft  Top  or  Ri< 
from  the  lowed  :   but  in  this  Point,  Regard  muft  be  had  to  I 
Quality  of  the  Region  ;  for,   as  Palladio  infinuates,  thofe  C 
mates  which  fear  the  Falling  of  much  Snow  ought  to  have  m 
inclining  Pentices  than  others. 

Thus  much  for  the  principal  or  efTcntial  Part  of  a  Buildi 
—  For  the  Acccffotics,  or  Ornaments,  they  are  fetched  frJ 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  The  chief  Things  to  be  regarded, 
the  jirjl,  are,  that  no  Room  have  too  much,  which  will  < 
cafion  a  Surfeit  -y  except  in  Galleries,   or  the  like :  that  I; 
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:  Pieces  be  placed  where  there  are  the  feweft  Lights  :  Rooms 
h  feveral    Windows  are  Enemies  to  Painters,  nor  can  any 
tures  be  feen   in  Perfection,   unlefs  illumined,  like  Nature, 
h  a  Tingle  Light :  that,  in  the  Difpofition,  Regard  be  had  to 
Pofture  of  the  Painter  in  working,  which  is  the  moft  na- 
il for  the  Pofture  of  the  Spectator  ;  and  that  they  be  ac corn- 
fated  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Room  they  are  ufed  in.     For 
Ipture,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  be  not   too   abundant  ; 
xially  at  the  firft  Approach  of  a  Building,  or  at  the  Entrance, 
*re  a  Doric  Ornament  is  much  preferable  to  a  Corinthian  one ; 
:  the  Niches,  if  they  contain  Figures  of  white  Stone,  be  not 
>ured  in  their  Concavity  too  black,  but  rather  dufky  :   the 
it  being  difpleafed  with    too    fudden  Departures  from  one 
reme  to  another :   That  fine  Sculptures  have  the  Advantage 
^Jearnefs,  and  coarfer  of  Diftance  ;  and  that  in  placing  of 
ires  aloft,   they  be  reclined  a   little  forwards:  becaufe  the 
il  Ray  extended  to  the  Head  of  the  Figure  is   longer  than 
reachingto  its  Feet,  which  will  of  Neceflity  make  that  Part 
i  ar  further  of?;,  fo  that,  to  reduce  it  to  an  ere£f.  Pofture,  it 
be  made  to  ftoop  a  little  forwards.   M.  Le  Clerc,  however, 
not  allow  of  this   Refupination,  but  will  have  every  Part 
jjuft  Perpendicular. 

s  to  the  Stone  and  Stucco  ufed  in  Buildings,  which  are 
and  white  at  firft,  and  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  dif- 
jred  with  the  Air,  Smoke,  &c.  the  true  Caufe  thereof  is, 
they  become  covered  with  a  minute  Species  of  Plants, 
h  alter  their  Colour.  A  Sort  of  Lichens,  yellowifh,  brown- 
er greeniih,  which  commonly  grow  on  the  Barks  of  Trees, 
tow  alfo  on  Stones,  Mortar,  Plaifter,  and  even  on  the 
s  of  Houfes,  being  propagated  by  little  light  Seeds  dif- 
d  by  the  Wind,  Rain,  &c.  The  beft  Prefervative  known  is 
at  of  Lime. 

0  judge  of  a  Building,  Sir  H.  Wotton  lays  down  the  fol- 
ig  Rules. — That,  before  fixing  any  Judgement,  a  Perfon 
iformed  of  its  Age  ;  fince,  if  apparent  Decays  be  found  to 
sd  the  Proportion  of  Time,  it  may  be  concluded,  with- 
rarther  Inquifition,  either  that  the  Situation  is  naught,  or 
Materials  or  Workmanfhip  too  flight.  —  If  it  be  found  to 
its  Years  well,  let  him  run  back,  from  the  Ornaments  and 
igs  which  ftrike  the  Eye  firft,  to  the  more  eflential  Mem* 
;  till  he  be  able  to  form  a  Conclufion,  that  the  Work  is 
nodious,  firm,  and  delightful  j  the  three  Conditions  in 
)d  Building,  laid  down  at  firft,  and  agreed  on  by  all  Au- 
. — This  our  Author  efteems  the  moft  fcientifical  Way  of 

O  3  Vafiari 
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Vaffari  propofes  another  ;  viz.  by  pafling  a  running  Exan 
nation  over  the  whole  Edifice,  compared  to  the  Structure  o1 
well-made  Man  :  as  whether  the  Walls  fland  upright  up 
a  clean  Footing  and  Foundation  ;  whether  the  Building  be  o 
beautiful  Stature  ;  whether,  for  the  Breadth,  it  appear  well  bi 
n  idled  ;  whether  the  principal  Entrance  be  on  the  middle  L; 
of  the  Front,  or  Face,  like  our  Mouths  ;  the  Windows,  as  c 
Eyes,  fet  in  equal  Number  and  Diitance  on  both  Sides  j  the  C 
iices,  like  the  Veins,  ufefutry  diilribuicd,  C5V. 

Vitruvius  gives  a  third  Method  of  judging  :   fumming  up 
whole  Art  under  ihefe   fix    Heads  :   Ordination,    or  fettling 
Model  and  Scale  of  the  Wo;k  ;    Difpcfiion,  the  juft  Exprefi 
of   the   Dcfign   thereof  (which  two    Sir  H.  V/otton  thinks 
might  have  Ipared,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  Artificer  than 
Cenfurer)  ;    Euryhmy,   the    agreeable   Harmony    between 
Length,  Breadth,  and  Height  of  the  feveral  Rooms,  &c.  S 
metry,  or  the  Agreement  between   the  Parts  and  the  Whcir 
Decor,  the  due  Relation  between  the  Building  nnd  the  InhJ  er 
tant ;   whence  Palladia  concludes,  the  principal  Entrance  oue:: 
never  to  be  limited  by  any  Rule,  but  the  Dignity  and  Gen(  h 
fity  of  the  Mafter.     And  laftly,  Dijlribution,  the  ufeful  Caf  fe 
of  the  feveral  Rooms  for  Office,  Entertainment,  or  Pleafurc  Jy 
Thefe  laft.  four  are   ever  to  be    run  over,  ere  a   Man  may   irt 
any  determinate  Cenfure  :   and  thefe  alone,  Sir  Henry  obfer  w 
ar^  iL'fiicient  to  condemn  or  acquit  any  Bathing  whatever.  |s 
Dr.  Fuller  gives  us  two  or  three  good  Aphorifms  in  Built  ner 
is, — 1°.  Let  not  the  common  Rooms  be  feveral,  nor  the  I  it 
jal  Rooms  common  :   i.  e.  the  common  Rooms  not  to  be    )\ 
vate  or  retired,  as  the   Hall,   Galleries,  fcrV,  which  are  t  |2! 
open  ;  snd    the  Chambers,    erY.   to   be  retired. — 2°.  A  H  \\ 
bad  better  be  too   little    for   a  Ddy,  than  too  big  for  a  1(  \\ 
Houfes  therefore  to  be  proportioned  to  ordinary  Occafions.  || 
extraordinary. — 30.  Country-houfes  muft  be  Subltantives,   f,, 
to  ftand  of  themfclves  :   not  like  City  Buildings,  fupported  . 
Sheltered  on  each  Side  by  their  Neighbours. — 40.  Let  no*  t; 
Front  look  afquint  on  a  Stranger ;   but  accofl  htm  right  a  V 
Entrance,  — 5°.   Let  the   Offices  keep  their  due  Difrance   |: 
the  Manfion-houie  ;  thofe  arc  too  familiar;  which  are  ol  5'/, 
fame  Pile  with  ir. 

The  Plan  or  Projection  of  an  Edifice  is  commonly  lai 
en  three  fever;,!  Draughts. 

The  firft  i.;  a   Plan   which    exhibits  the  Extent,  Di 
and    Diftribu'ion  of  the  Ground   into  the  variras   Apfl 
I  othei  Convenietrcies  prbi  ored, 
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The  fecond  reprefents  the  Stories,  their  Heights,  and  the  ex- 
erna]  Beauties  and  Appearances  of  the  whole  Building  :  this  is 
ifunlly  termed,  by  Surveyors,  the  Defign  or  Elevation. 

The  third  is  commonly  diftinguiihed  by  the  Section,  and 
hews  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Fabric. 

From  thefe  three  diftinct  Plans  the  Surveyor  forms  a  Compil- 
ation of  the  Charge  of  the  whole  Erection,  and  alfo  of  the 
Time  wherein  the  fame  maybe  completed. 

In  regard  to  civil  Architecture,  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  Na- 
ions  which  have  no  (lately  and  magnificent  Buildings,  in  ge- 
neral, are  always  poor  and  uncivilized.     As  Land  Structures 
nd  Edifices   of  every  Kind  give  Employment    to  prodigious 
lumbers  of  People,  whatever  has  a  Tendency  to  improve  in 
1  he  Art  of  Building  ihould    be  duly  encouraged  by  thofe  whofe 
'ortunes  and  Rank  will  admit  of  it ;  and  that  not  only  for  the 
plendor  and  Magnificence  pf  the  State,  but  from  the  Promo- 
!  on  of  ufeful  Arts,  as  well  as  the  Benefit  of  their  landed  Eftates: 
Or  this  Art  gives  Birth  to  the  immenfe  Consumption  of  Tim- 
>er,   Bricks,  Stone,  and    Mortar,  Iron- work,    csY.  all  which 
*nd  to  the  private  Advantage  of  the  landed  lntereft  ;  as  does 
kewife  the  well-furnifhing  of  thofe  fumptuous  Edifices  when 
ley   are  erected,   which   alfo  gives   daily  Bread  to  an  infinite 
lumber  of  other  Mechanics  and  Artificers.     Thefe  mechanic 
irts  give  Strength,  Wealth,  and  Grandeur  to  a  Nation,  and 
ratfually  train  up  and  fupport  a  conftant  Race  of  practical  Ar- 
fts  and  Manufacturers,  who  thereby  become  the  great  Inff.ru- 
lents  of  bringing  Treafures  into  the  State,  by  the  Vent  of  our 
ative  Commodities  to  foreign  Nations. 

Nor  is  it  politic  for  the  Great  and  Opulent  to  contemn  Me- 
hanics  in  general,  as  too  many,  perhaps,  are  wont  to  do.  It 
;  faid,  that  when  the  great  Heraclitus's  Scholars  found  him  in 
Mechanic's  Shop,  into  which  they  were  afhamed  to  enter,  he 
■d  them,  That  the  Gods  vjere  as  converfant  in  fucb  Places  as 
■hers  \  intimating,  that  a  divine  Power  and  Wifdom  might  be 
[itemed  in  fuch  common  Arts,  although  they  miftakenly  over- 
boked  and  defpifed  them. 

We  know  how  the  late  Czar  Peter  efteemed'and  carefled 
artificers  and  Mechanics  of  every  Rank  and  Degree:  and  be- 
1  old  the  extraordinary  Effects  of  fuch  Policy  in  that  wifePrince! 
/ho,  by  thofe  Meafures,  has  converted  a  Generation  ot  Sa- 
ves into  Men. 

There  are  fome  who  arc  too  great  Encouragers  of  Buildings^ 
ley  ruining  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  Workmen  they  employ, 
y  gratifying  that  itch  beyond  the  Limits  of  their  Fortunes.  In 
onfequencc  of  this  boundiefs  Profulion,  we  too  frequently  fee, 

O  4  before 
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before  the  Expiration  of  half  a  Century,  very  (lately  and  mag- 
nificent Seats,  which  have  coft  immenfe  Sums,  run  to  Decay 
for  want  of  being  inhabited  ;  or,  according  to  a  modern  Cuftom, 
levelled  to  the  Ground  for  Sale  by  piecemeal:  thus  Structures 
that  have  coft  fome  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  have  not 
produced  one  twentieth  Part  of  the  prime  Coft  to  the  Executors. 
So  that  with  the  Money  funk  in  the  Ereclion  of  thofc  fuperb  Edi- 
fices, and  the  Expence  which  attends  the  Support  of  them  with 
Splendor  equal  to  their  Statelinefs,  fome  great  Families  hava 
been  reduced  to  great  Indignity.  This  is  a  melancholy  Con- 
fideration  to  the  Proprietor,  though  this  Practice  gives  Employ, 
ment  to  Workmen,  to  whom  it  fometimes  has  proved  ruinous, 
as  well  as  to  Families  of  fuch  who  have  had  an  ungovernable 
Tafte  for  Building, 
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PART     III. 

GEOGRAPHY 

AND 

ASTRONOMY. 


4qft.  TTTH  AT  I  propofe  at  prefent  is,  to  confider  the 

V V     Science  of  Geography   and   Aftronomy  ;   but 

articularly  the  firft.     As  to  Aftronomy,  I  (hall  content  my- 

lf  with  juft  giving  you  fome  Idea  of  the  Copernican  Syftem, 

id  leave  you  to  make  what  farther  Progrefs  in  it  yourfelf  or 

our  Friends  may  think  proper,  as  you  advance  farther  in  your 

tudies.     But  without  a  competent  Knowledge  of  Geography 

either  Hiftory  can  be  undeiftood  nor  Politics,  nor  is  it  poflible 

>  have  juft  Ideas  either  of  Navigation  or  Commerce. 

Now,  the   Science  of  Geography  chiefly  confifts  in  a  De~ 

ription  of   the  Surface  of  the  Terreftrial  Globe,   which  is 

aturally  compofed  of  two  Parts,  Land   and   Water,  and   is 

lerefore  called  the  Terraqueous  Globe.     Each  of  thefe  Ele- 

tents  are  fubdivided  into  various  Parts,  and  are  diftinguifhcd 

I  y  different  Names. 

I  Sch.  How  are  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Earth  diftinguifhed  ? 

IM,  The  Earth  is  divided  into  Continents,  Iflands,  Penin- 
ilas,  Ifthmus's,  and  Promontories  or  Capes. 

A  Continent  is  a  large  Portion  of  Land,  con-     Continent. 
j  iining  feveral  Countries    united  together,    and 
ot  feparated  by  Seas :  As  Europe,  Ajiay  and  Africa,  form  but 
tie  Continent  in  the  Eaft,  and  America  another  in  the  Weft. 

An 
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jtand.  An  Ifland  is  a  Portion  of  Land  furrounded  b 

Water,  as  Great  Britain  is. 
Pen'mfula.  A  Peninfula  is   a  Portion   of  the   Earth   fur 

rounded  by  Water,  except  on  one  Part,  where  it 
ioined  to  fome  other  Land  by  a  narrow  Neck  or  Ifthmus.     A 
Africa  is  joined  to  Afia  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Mar* 
is  joined  to  Achaia  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth* 
,  An  Ifthmus  is  that  Neck  of  Land  which  join 

two  Countries  together,  as  the  Ifthmus  of  Daric 
joins  North  and  South  America ;  and  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth 
Achaia  and  the  Morea. 

Cape  cr  Pro-  A  Promontory  or  Cape  is  a  Point  of  Land  vvhic 

r.ontory.  extends   itfelf  into   the  Sea,   as  the  Cape  of  Goo 

Hope  in  Africa,  and  Cape  Comorin  in  the  Eajl  Indies. 
S.   How  are  the  Waters  divided  ? 

j\[.  The  Waters  are  divided  into  Oceans,  Seas,  Straits,  Bay 
or  Gulphs,  Lakes,  and  Rivers. 

Oceans  are  the  vaft  Seas  which  divide  one  Part  of  the  Eart 
from  another,  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  divides  Europe  an 
Africa  from  America;  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea,  whic 
divides  America  from  Jfa. 

Seas. are  lefs  Bodies  of  Water  which  divide  o 
Country  from  another;  as  the  Mediterranean,  whic 
divides  Europe  from  Africa ;  and  xhz  Baltic,  which  divides  Sw 
den  from  Germany. 

_  .  ,  A  Bay  or  Gulph  is   a  Sea  encompafled  wit 

Bey  or  Gulf  b.  J  \  .  i       p.  •       r 

J  Land,  except  one  Part  whereby  Ships  enter  it,  ; 

the  Gulph  of  Mexico  in  America^  lUid  the  Gulph  of  Finland 

the  Baltic.  And  the  leffer  Bays  are  frequently  call 
Creekor Sound.     Creeks  or  Sounds,  as  Plymouth- Sound. 
Straitm  A  Strait  is  a  narrow  Paffage  into  fome  Sea, 

the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  and  this  is  alio  fometim 
called  a  Sound,  as  the  Strait  by  which  we  enter  the  Bali 
$ea  is. 

A  Lake  is   properly  a  great.  Water  furround 

by  Land,  which  has  no  vifible  Communicatee 
with  any  Sea,  as  the  Cufpian  Sea  iL  Afa  ;  but  many  oth 
Waters  which  have  a  Communication  with  the  Sea  are  den 
minated  Lakes  ailo,  as  the  Onega  Lake  in  R/tJjia,  and  the  La 
of  Nicaragua  in  America. 

A  River  is   a  Stream   iftuino;  from  one  Fou 

Rwtr.  .  .    .  .  r  >  \      i 

tain,  which,  alter  it  has  run  a  coi  i  Cour 

difcharges   itl  ly  in  i'nmc  Sea,  as  the  Danube,  whic 

rifin  Mountains  of  th      ftps,   after  it  has  run  a  ' 

i     hundred  Miles  from  Well  to  Laft,  through  gr< 
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of  Germany ,  Hungary,  and   Turky^    discharges  itfelf   into  the 
Euxine  Sea  by  feveral  Chanels. 

5.  Of  what  Dimenfions  is  the  terreftrial  Globe  ? 

M,  The  Circumference  of  the  terreftrial  Globe 

/•        t^  T"\  1     •  /  Circumference 

is  360  Degrees,  every  Degree  being  60   geogra-     oftbeGhbe. 
phical  Miles  ;  fo  that  the  whole  Circuit  is  2i6co 
fcich  Miles;   and  if  the  Diamerer  was  a  third  Part  of  the  Cir- 
cumference, the   Diameter   would   be  7200  Miles  ;    but  the 
Diameter  is  as  7  to  22,  which  makes  it  fomething     D'iamcter, 
lefs  than  a  third   Part  of  the   Circumference,     if 
we  reduce  the   geographical   Miles  to  Engltfi   Miles,  the  Cir- 
cumference of  the  Earth  will  be  about  24^000  Miles,  and  the 
Diameter  800c. 

S.  What  is  the  Earth  founded  upon  ? 

M.  The  terreftrial  Globe  refts  upon  nothing,  but  appear* 
equally  furrounded  by  the  Heavens  on  every  Side ;  for  the 
better  underftanding  whereof,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  obferire 
the  feveral  imaginary  Circles  defcribed  on  the  ar-  r-rle  fd 
tificial  Globe,  Plate  2.  viz..  I.  The  Equator,  and  Globe. 
the  Circles  parallel  to  it.  2.  The  .firft  Meridian, 
and  the  red  of  the  meridional  Lines.  3.  The  Zodiac,  which 
includes  the  Ecliptic.  4.  The  Horizon.  5.  The  two  Tro- 
pics. 6.  The  Artie  and  Antartic  Circles,  it  it,  fuppofed  alio, 
that  a  Line  pades  through  the  Center  of  the  Globe,  called  its 
Axis,  round  which  it  moves  every  24  Hours,  the  Ends  of 
which  Axis  are  called  the  Poles  of  the  Earth,  that  in  the  North 
called  the  Artie  or  North  Pole,  from  a  Star  in  the  Heavens  op- 
pofite  to  it,  which  forms  Part  of  the  Conftellation  called  the 
Little  Bear^  and  that  in  the  South  called  the  Antartic  or  South 
Pole,  as  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  other. 

S.  Of  what  Ufe  is  that  Circle  denominated  the  Equator  ? 

M.  By  the  Equator  the  Globe  is  divided  into  Equator. 
two  equal  Parts  or  Hemifpheres,  and  on  this  Cir- 
cle are  marked  the  Degrees  of  Longitude,  from  the  firft  Me- 
ridian, either  Eaft  or  Weft.  The  Parallel  Circles  are  fo  called 
from  their  running  parallel  to  the  Equator,  of  which  there  are 
nine  in  Number  inclufive  between  the  Equator  and  either 
Pole,  ten  Degrees  d:ftant  frdm  each  other,  every  Degree  of 
Latitude  being  60  geographical  Miles,  and  everv  ten  Degrees 
6co  fuch  Miles.  Conlequently  it  is  54CO  Miles  from  the 
Equator  to  either  Pole,  which  is  one  Quarter  of  the  Circum- 
i'.  rence  of  the  Gloce. 

St  Of  what  Ufe  is  the  firft  Meridian? 

M.  The 
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...ts.  M.  The  firft    Meridian  is  reprefcnted   by  the 

brazen  Circle  in  which  the  Globe  moves,  dividing 
it  into  the  Ealiem  and  Weftern  Hemifpheres,  on  which  Circle 
are  marked  the  Degrees  of  Latitude,  which  are  counted  North- 
ward from  the  Equator  totheNoi\h  Pole,  and  Southward  from 
the  Equator  to  trie  South  Pule. 

Where  the  meridional  Lines  are  24  in  Number,  they  are  15 
Decrees  or  one  Hour  afunder :  thofe  who  live  under  the  me- 
ridian  Line  on  the  right  Hand,  that  is,  to  the  Eaftward  of  the 
firft  Meridian,  have  the  Sun  an  Hour  before  us ;  and  thofe 
who  live  under  the  meridional  Line  on  the  left  Hand,  that  is, 
Weft  of  us,  have  the  Sun  an  Hour  after  us;  and  this  (hews 
what  is  meant  by  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Longitude. 
Lengi'.u  e.  j^^  ^  Longitude  is  nothing  more  than  the  Di- 

ftance  any  Pface  is  Eaft  or  Weft  of  the  firft  Meri- 
latitu  e.  ^\zn9  fQ  j^atjtU(je  'ls  the  Difrance  a  Ptace  is  from 

the  Equator  North  or  South.  If  it  be  North  of  the  Equator, 
it  is  called  North  Latitude  ;  and  if  it  be  South  of  the  Equator, 
it  is  called  South  Latitude. 

S.  Where  is  the  firit  Meiidian  ufually  placed  ? 

M.  The  firft  Meridian  in  the  old  Maps  was  placed  either  at 
Tenerijff,  one  of  the  Canary  Ifles,  17  Degrees  Weft  of  London , 
or  at  Ferro,  another  of  the  Canary  lfles,  19  Degrees  Weft  of 
London.  But  every  Nation  almoft  at  this  Day  places  the  firft 
A4eridian  at  their  refpeclive  capital  Cities  in  their  feveral  Maps. 
In  MoWs,  which  are  the  corrected  Engl'ijh  Maps  we  have,  Lon- 
don is  made  the  firft  Meridian  at  one  End  of  the  Map,  and 
Ferro  at  the  other  ;  Ferro  being  19  Degrees  Weft  of  London,  as 
has  been  obferved  already.  And  in  thefe  Maps  the  upper  End 
is  always  the  North,  the  lower  End  the  South  ;  the  right  Hand 
Eaft,  and  the  left  Hand  Weft;  the  Degrees  of  Longitude  being 
marked  at  the  Top  and  Bottom  of  each  Map,  and  the  Degrees 
of  Latitude  on  the  Sides  of  the  Map. 

S.  What  is  meant  by  the  Zodiac  ? 

-  ,.  M.  The  Zodiac  is  that  Circle  which  cuts  the 

Equator    obliquely,    and   is  divided    into  twelve 

Siens,  through  which  the  Sun  feems  to  pafs  within  the  Space 

of  12  Months,  each  Sign  containing  30  Degrees  of  Longitude. 

The  Ecliptic  is  a  Line  pailing  through  the  Middle  of  the  Zo- 
diac, and  (hews  the  Sun's,  or  rather  the  Earth's  Path  or  Orbit, 
in  which  it  moves  annually. 

$.  Why  do  you  fay  the  Earth's  Orbit  ?  Is  it  not  the  Sun  that 
moves  ? 

M.  No> 
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M.  No,  but  Geographers  fpeak  according  to  Appearances  ; 
the  Appearance  is  the  fame  if  the  Earth  moves  from  Weft  to 
Eaft,  as  if  the  Sun  moved  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

S.  Which  of  the  Circles  is  denominated  the  Horizon  ? 

M.  The  Horizon  is  the  broad  Circle  in  which 
the  Globe  {lands,  dividing  it  into  the  upper  and  HonZ3n' 
i  lower  Hemifpheres.  The  Place  where  any  one  ftands,  is  the 
i  Center  of  this  Horizon  and  Hemifphere  ;  the  fenlible  Horizon 
feems  to  touch  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  is  the  utmoft 
Limits  of  our  Sight,  upon  an  extenfive  Plain.  The  rational 
Horizon  is  fuppofed  parallel  to  this,  and  to  be  extended  to  the 
Heavens. 

The  Poles  of  our  Horizon  are  two  imaginary     Zenith^  Na- 
Points  in  the  Heavens,  called  the  Zenith  and   Na-     dir' 
dir  ;  the  Zenith  being  the  vertical  Point  directly  over  our  Heads, 
ind  the  Nadir  that  Point  of  the  Heavens  under  our  Feei,  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  the  Zenith. 

S.  Are  any  Part  of  the  Heavens  under  us  ? 

M.  As  the  Earth  turns  round  upon  its  own  Axis  every  24 
Hours,  which  makes  Day  and  Night,  that  Part  of  the  Hea- 
/ens  which  was  over  our  Heads  at  12  at  Noon  muft  of  courfe 
>e  under  our  Feet  at  12  at  Night;  but,  fpeiking  properly,  no 
•*art  of  the  Earth  can  be  faid  to  be  uppermoft  or  lowermofL 
\1J  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  feem  to  have  the  Earth  under 
heir  Feet,  and  the  Heavens  over  their  Heads,  and  Ships  fail 
vith  their  Bottoms  to  each  other. 

S.  Of  what  Ufe  are  the  Circles  denominated  Tropics  f* 

A'L  The  Tropics  (hew  how  far  the  Sun,  or  ra- 
her  the  Earth,  proceeds  North  or  South   of  the     T^** 
Equator  every  Year.  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  furrounds  the  Globe 
L3  a  Degrees  North  of  the  Equator,  and  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
orn  23 \  South  of  the  Equator. 

8.   Where  are  the  polar  Circles  placed  ? 

AL  The  Polar  Circles  are  drawn  23^  Degrees 
liftant  from  each  Pole,  and  66 §  diitant  from  the    F°larC'*^ 
iquator. 

S.  What  are  thofe  Divifions  of  the  Earth  called  Zones  ? 

M.  The  Earth  is  divided  into  five  Zones,  viz.     ZoMs. 
The  torrid  Zone,  the  two  frigid  Zonss,  and  the 
wo  temperate  Zones  ;  and  are  denominated  Zones,  becaufe 
hey  encompafs  the  Earth  like  a  Girdle. 

The  torrid  Zone  lies  between  the  two  Tropics, 
md  is  fo  denominated  from  the  exceflive  Heat  of    Tcrrid  Zoae* 
he  Climate,  the  Sun  palling  over  it  twice  every  Year. 

5  The 
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The  two  frigid  Zones  lie  within  the  polar 
Frigid  Zcr.er.  Circles,  and  are  fo  called  from  the  exccffive  Cold 
within  thofe  Circles. 

The  Northern  temperate  Zone  lies  between  the 
Ycmfcr*tc  Tropic  of   Cancer  and  the  Artie   Circle  ;  and   th 

Southern  temperate  Zone,  between  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  the  Antartic  Circle. 

S.  What  arc  wc  to  underftand    by   the   Elevation    of  the 
Pole  ?  '  j 

M.  The  Elevation  of  the    Pole  is  the  Height 

furoir^       of  the   Po!e   above  the  Horizon»  an(]  is  always 
equal  to  the  Latitude  of  any  Place,  as  the  South 

of  England  Vies  in  50  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  fo  the  North 

Pole  muft  of  courfe  be  elevated   50  Degrees  above  the  Horizor 

there;  for  which  Reafon,  the  Latitude  of  a  Place  and  the  Lie- 1 

ration   of  the  Pole  are  uied  promifcuouily  to  exprefs  the  fame 

Thing. 

o.  Pleafe  to  explain  this  by  fome  Inftance?. 

M.  When  you  redtify  the  Globe,  and  bring  any  Place  tc 
the  Zenith,  the  Horizon  muft  of  courfe  be  90  Degrees  diftan 
from  that  Place,  either  North  or  South.  Suppofe  then  th< 
given  Place  lie  in  50  Degrees  of  North  Latitude  ;  confequent  j 
3y  the  given  Place  muft  be  40  Degrees  diftant  from  the  Nortl 
Pole,  and  the  Pole  muft  be  50  Degrees  above  the  Horizon  o 
that  Place,  to  make  up  the  90  Degrees  on  that  Side.  On  th 
other  hand,  as  the  given  Place  lies  50  Degrees  North  of  th 
Equator,  your  Horizon  muft  extend  to  40  Degrees  of  Souther; 
Latitude,  to  make  up  the  Complement  of  90  Degrees  on  -haL 
Side.  To  explain  this  farther,  fuppofe  you  bring  Peter 
to  the  Zenith,  which  lies  in  60  Degrees  North  Latitude,  an 
confequently  is  within  30  Degrees  of  the  Pole,  then  there  mu 
be  60  Decrees  between  the  Pole  and  the  Horizon  to  make  u 
the  Complement  of  90  Degrees.  And  on  the  other  hand 
the  Horizon  of  Pcterjburgh  will  extend  but  to  30  Degrees  0 
Southern  Latitude,  that  making  up  the  Complement  of  9<  C 
Degrees  on  that  Side,  for  there  will  always  be  90  Degrees  be 
twecn  the  Zenith  and  Horizon  on  every  Side  to  form  the  II 
mi'phcrc. 

S,  Of  what  Ufe  is  th*  Hour  Circle  on  the  Globe  ? 

M.  The    brazen  horary  Circle,  fixed  on  ever 

EmrCrck.         Q\Q\,Z  wjth   an  Index,   (hews  how   many  Hours 

and  confequently    how    many  Degrees,    any  Place  is  Eaft  c 

Weft  of  another  PJace  ;   for  as  every  15  Degree 

15  Dtgrm        jraft  or  Weft  is  an  Hour,  fo  every  Hour  is  1  c  Dc| 

ZaJlorlVtf.  glCCS. 
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The    Quadrant  of   Altitude  is  a    pliant  Brafs 
ate  divided  into  90  Degrees,  one  fourth  of  the     ®$*d™nt  * 
reu  inference  of  the   Globe,  by  which  the  Dif- 
lces  of  Places  may  be  found,   and  many  lifeful  Problems  re- 
ived. 

S.  How  are  the    Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  diffinguifhed  in 
gard  to  their  refpective  Situations  ? 

M,  They  are  denominated  either  Periceci,  Anteci,  or  An- 
>odes. 

The   Perissci  are  fituate  under  the  fame  Paral-     p  .  , . 
I,  but  oppofite  Meridians  :  It  is  Midnight  with 
le  when  it  is  Noon  with  the  other,  but  the  Length   of  their 
ays  and  their  Seafons  are  the  fame;  thefe  are  found  by  the 
rning  the  horary  Index  12  Hours,  or  turning  the  Globe  half 
und. 

The  Antteci  are  fituate  under  the  fame  Meridian, 
it  cppofite  Parallels  ;  thefe  have  the  Seafons  op-     Antari- 
•fite  to  ours,  and  the  fame  Length  of  Days  ;   but  when  their 
ays  are  longer!,  ours  are  fhorteft.     Thefe  are  found  by  num- 
ring  as  many  Degrees  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Equator  as 
;e  are  on  this. 

'  The  Antipodes  lie  under  oppofite  Meridians,  and 
.pofite  Parallels ;  "thefe  have  different  Seafons,  AntWd«* 
id  their  Noon-day  is  our  Midnight,  and  their  longeft  Day  our 
orteft  :  Thefe  are  found  by  turning  the  horary  Index  12  Hours 
Dm  the  given  Place,  or  turning  the  Globe  half  round,  and 
1  en  counting  as  many  Degrees  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the 
quator  as  the  given  Place  is  on  this. 

S.  Are  they  diflinguifhed  by  any  other  Circumftances  ? 

M.   The  Inhabitants   of  the  Earth   are  diftin- 
uifhed  by  their  different  Shadows  at  Noon-day,     *W^lt 
id  are  denominated  either  Arnphifcii,  Afcii,  He- 
rofcii,  or  Perifcii. 

The  Amphifcii  inhabit  the  Torrid  Zone,   and 
ave  their   Noon-day  Shadows    both  North  and     Am^cVu 
outh  :  When  the  Sun  is  South  of  them,  then  their  Shadows 
'e  North,  and  when  the  Sun  is  North  of  them,  their  Shadows- 
re  South  ;  thefe  are  alfo  called  Afcii,  becaufe  the 
un   is   vertical    twice  every  Year  at  Noon-day,     Afclu 
nd  then  they  have  no  Shadow. 

The  Heterofcii,  who   inhabit  the  Temperate 
"ones,    have  their   Shadows  always  one  Way  at     Heterofau 
[■Joon-day.     In  the  Northern   temperate  Zone  their  Shadows 
re  always  North  ;  and  in  the  Southern  temperate  Zone,  their 
hadc-ws  are  always  South  at  Noon-day, 

4  The 
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The  Perifcii  inhabit  within   the  polar  Circles 
Ferifcu.  2n(j  ^ave  tneir  Shadows  every  Way,  the  Sun  be 

ing  above  their  Horizon  all  the  24  Hours,  feveral  Months  ir 
the  Year,  viz.  when  it  is  on  the  fame  Side  of  the  Equator  the) 
were  of;  and  if  there  were  any  Inhabitants  at  either  of  the  Poles, 
they  would  have  but  one  Day  of  6  Months,  and  one  Night  o 
the  fame  Length. 

5.  What  are  we  to  underftand  by  Climates  ? 
C  -ares  ^'  Climates  are  Spaces  on  the  Surface  of  th( 

Globe,  bounded  by  imaginary  Circles  parallel  t< 
the  Equator,  fo  broad  that  the  Length  of  the  Day  in  one  ex 
ceeds  that  of  another  half  an  Hour,  of  which  there  are  60  ii 
Number,  viz.  24.  from  the  Equator  to  each  of  the  Polai 
Circles,  and  6  from  either  of  the  Polar  Circles  to  the  refpecl 
Poles,  between  which  laft,  there  is  a  Difference  of  an  intin 
Month;  the  Sun  appearing  in  the  nrft  one  Month  above  th 
Horizon  without  fettino:,  in  the  feconu  two  Months,  and  fo  or 
to  the  Pole,  where  there  is  a  Day  of  6  Months,  and  the  Night 
proportionable,  when  the  Sun  is  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  th* 
Equator. 

S.  Are  thefe  Climates  of  an  equal  Breadth  ? 

M.  No,  thofe  near  the  Equator  are  much  the  brQadeft  :  F01 
"Example,  the  firft  Climate  next  the  Equator  is  8  Degrees  ode 
Minutes  in  Breadth,  whereas  the  nth  Climate  is  little  mor 
than  two  Degrees  broad,  as  mav  be  obferved  in  the  following 
'J^ble. 
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Climates,  Latitude. 

Hours*         Minutes.      Degrees,        Min. 


The  Beginning  1 

* 

of  the  firft 

Climate  at  the  f l 

00 

00 

0© 

Equator. 

J 

Climate 

12 

30 

0$ 

25 

13 

00 

16 

25 

13 

3° 

23 

so 

H 

00 

3G> 

20 

14 

30 

36 

28 

15 

00 

41 

32 

*5 

30 

45 

29 

16 

00 

49 

or 

i(5 

3° 

5! 

5* 

17 

00 

5i 

27 

*7 

30 

56 

37 

18 

00 

58 

29 

18 

30 

59 

5* 

19   , 

CO 

61 

18 

< 

19 

30 

62 

25 

20 

00 

63 

22 

20 

& 

64 

06 

21 

00 

64 

49 

21 

30 

65 

2r 

22 

00 

6* 

47 

22 

30 

66 

06 

23 

00 

66 

20 

23 

30 

66 

28 

To  24  Hours.                To  66 

3° 

In  the  frigid  Zone  the 

Days  increafe 

by  Months. 

A  Day 

of  1  Month 

in  67 

3° 

2  Months 

in  60 

3° 

3  Months  in  7-5 

20 

4  Months 

in  78 

20 

5  Months 

in  84 

00 

6  Months  in  90 

00 

\f.  B.  The  End  of  one  Climate  is  the  Beginning  of  the  next, 
the  iirft  Climate,  which  begins  at  the  Equator,  the  Day  is 
12  Hours  long  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Climate,  and  12 
jrs  30  Minutes  at  the  End  of  it,  viz,  in  8  Degrees  25  Mi- 
es of  Latitude,  where  the  fecond  Climate  begins. 
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S.  I  obferve  that  every  Degree  of  Latitude  contains  60  Geo- 
graphical  Miles  ;  pleafe  to  inform  me  how  many  fuch  Mile, 
are  contained  in  a  Degree  of  Longitude  ? 

M.  Every  Degree  of  Longitude  counted  on  the  Equator  i 
60  Geographical  Miles  ;  but  as  the  meridional  Lines  approac 
nearer  each  other  as  you  advance  towards  either  Pole,  confe 
quently  the  Number  of  Miles  between  thofe  Lines  muft  lefle 
in  proportion  ;  for  Inftance,  a  Degree  of  Longitude  in  52  De 
grees  of  Latitude  contains  but  37  Miles,  though  it  be  full  & 
Miles  upon  the  Equator  •,  and  this  will  be  found  by  meafurinj 
the  Diilances  as  well  as  by  the  following  Table,  which  fhew 
how  many  Miles  are  contained  in  a  Degree  of  Longitude  ii 
every  Latitude* 


jf  T  A  b  L  E  of  the  Length  of  et  Degree  of  Longitude  in  ever 

Latitude, 


Deg.  Miles.  Min 

26  54   00 

53 

53 

29  52 

3°  51 

31  51 

32  50 

33  50 

34  49 

35  49 

36  48 

37  47 
3«  47 

39  46 

40  46 

41  45 

42  44 

43  43 

44  43 

45  42 

46  41 

47  4i 

48  40 

49  39 
5°  38 
5*  37 


Deg. 

Miles. 

Min. 

Equator.  00 

60 

00 

1 

59 

5* 

2 

59 

54 

3 

59 

52 

4 

59 

50 

5 

59 

46 

6 

59 

40 

'7 

/ 

59 

37 

8 

59 

24 

9 

59 

10 

TO 

59 

00 

7  I 

5« 

52 

12 

58 

40 

>3 

5* 

28 

^4 

5$ 

12 

15 

5^ 

OD 

ib 

57 

40 

J7 

57 

20 

18 

57 

c4 

19 

5° 

44 

20 

5r> 

24 

21 

56 

00 

22 

55 

36 

a  3 

55 

12 

7.4 

54 

48 

H 

54 

24 

27 
28 


28 

CO 

28 

56 

24 
52 

10 

44 
08 

32 

56 
16 

CO 

16 

30 

08 

H 

40 

00 

08 

ao 
3* 

41 


G  L 

J  0  G 
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Dcg. 
Equator.  52 

Miles. 
37 

Min. 
00 

1        £eg. 

72 

Mile 
18 

53 

36 

09 

73 

27 

54 

35 

26 

74 

16 

55 

34 

24 

75 

15 

56 

33 

32 

76 

14 

57 

58 

32 
3i 

40 
48 

77 
78 

*3 

12 

59 

3i 

00 

79 

11 

60 

30 

00 

80 

10 

61 

62 

29 

28 

04 
08 

81 
82 

09 
08 

63 
64 

27 
26 

12 

16 

83 

84 

07 

00 

65 

66 
67 
68 

25 
24 

22 

20 

24  i 

28 

32 

8b 

V 

8.8 

°5 
04 

°3 

02 

69 

21 

32 

89 

01 

7P 

20 

32 

90 

CO 

7* 

19 

32 
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Min. 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
2$ 

24 
20 
20 
20 
12 
12 
12 
12 
04 
04 

CO 
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)herelhat  [S  **  P°flt'i0n  °f  the  Gl°be'  denominat^ 
^  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  are  fometimes  diftinonifh 
according  to  the  various  Pofition  of  their  Horizon,  J  the  J 

a  right  Sphere  the  Equator  paiTes  through  the     A  right 
'Mb  and  Nadir,  and  the  parallel  Circles  fall  per-     sPh»'* 
adicuiarly  on  the  Horizon,  which  is  the  Cafe  of 
ofe  People  who  live  under  the  Equinc&ial  Line. 
I  ja  1  parallel  Sphere  the  Poles  are  in  the  Zenith     AparaM 
d  Nadir  j  the  Equator   is  parallel    to  and  co-     ****"> 

des  with  the  Horizon,  and  the  parallel  Circles 
:  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  which  can  only  be  faid  of  People 
leer  either  Pole.  F 

Jn  an  oblique  Sphere  the  Inhabitants  have  one    An  oblige 

ie  Poles  above    and  the  other  under  the  Ho-    Sthere* 
on,  and  the  Equator  and  parallel  Circles  cut- 
gthe  Horizon  obliquely,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  all  People  drat  do 
Uive  under  the  Equinoctial  Line. 

\S.  How  is  the  Globe  to  be  rectified,  in  order  to  fin  J  the  true 
nation  of  any  Place  upon  it? 
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/;■/.  Let  the  Globe  be  fet  upon  a  level  Table,  and  the  brazen 
Meridian  (land  due  North  and  South,  then  bring  the  given 
Place  to  the  brazen  Meridian,  and  let  there  be  90  Degrees  be- 
tween that  Place  and  the  Horizon  both  North  and  South,  and 
the  given  Place  will  be  in  the  Zenith',  the  Globe  being  thus 
rectified,  joe  may  proceed  to  folve  any  Problem, 

S.  How  (hall  I  find  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  the  given 
Place  ? 

T      ■    1  M.  The  Longitude   of  fuch  a   Place   will   be 

itude       found  by  numbering  on  the  Equator  10  many  De- 

*k        grces  as  the  Place  lies  Eaft  and  Weft  of  the  firft 

Meridian:    And   the  Latitude  will  be  found  by 

counting  fo  many  Degrees  on  the  brazen  Meridian  as  the  Place 

lies  North  or  South  of  the  Equator.    You  muft  turn  the  Globe 

therefore  either  Eaft  or  Weft,  till  the  given  Place  is  brought  to 

the  brazen  Meridian,  and  you  will  fee  the  Degree  of  Longitude 

marked  on  the  Equator  ;   and  the  Latitude  is  found  at  the  fame 

time,  only  by  numbering  the  Degrees  on  the  brazen  Meridian 

either  North  or  South  of  the  Equator,  till  you  come  to  the  given 

Place. 

$,  How  (hall  I  find  what  Places  are  under  the  fame  Mcridiar 
with  the  given  Place? 

M.  This   is  done  only  by  bringing  the  giver 

Places  uvMr       -pi-lce  to  the  brazen  Meridian,  and  obferving  wha  l[ 

MdcridLn,  Places   lie  under  that   Meridian  either  North  o  c: 

South  of  the  Equator.  ^ 

S.  Hew  (hall  1  find  what  Places  have  the  fame  Latitude  ?     k 

M.  This   is  done  only   by  turning  the  Glob    " 

■J  round,  and  obferving  on  the  brazen  Meridian  w 

Places  come  under  the  fame  Degree  of  Latitude 

the  given  Place  is.  . 

S.  How  (hall  I  find  the  Sun's  Place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  an|K< 

Time  of  the  Year  ? 

M.  When  you    know  the  Month   and  Day  J* 

the  Month,   you  will  find  upon  the  wooden  HJ^l 

rn  the  Sign  in  which  the  Sun  is  oppoiite  to  t*  in 

of  the  Month,  which  is  the  Sun's  Place 

the  Ecliptic  at  that  time. 

S,   How  (hail  1  know  the  Length  of  the  Days  at  any  Til 
and  at  any  Place  r 

Al.  Bring  the  given  Place  to  the  Zenith  \ 
bring  the  Sun's    Place   in  the  Ecliptic  to  the  El  ^ 
Side  of  the   Horizon,  and  fet  the   Index  of  tj 
Houi  Circle   to  12  at  Noon,  or  the  upper  Figure  of  I2>^ 
(urn  the  Globe  nil  the  laid  Pkcc  in  the  Echp.ic  touch 
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Weftern  Side  of  the  Horizon,  and  the  Number  of  Hours  be* 
tween  the  upper  Figure  of  12,  and  the  Hour  the  Index  points 
to,  mew  how  many  Hours  the  Day  is  long,  and  confequently 
the  Length  of  the  Night ;  becaufe  fo  many  Hours  as  the  Day 
falls  (hort  of  24  mufl  be  the  Length  of  the  Night ;  as  when 
the  Day  is  16  Hours  long,  the  Night  mufl  of  courfe  be  8  Hours 
long. 

S.  How  fhall  I  find  thofe  Places  on  the  Globe  where  the  Sun 
is  in  the  Meridian  at  any  time  ? 

M»  The  Globe  being  rectified,  and  the  Place 
where  vou  are  brought  to  the  brazen  Meridian,     To  fad  in 
fet  the  Index  of  the  horary  Circle  at  the  Hour  of     ^u^hin 
the  Day  at  that  Place,  then  turn  the  Globe  till     the  Meridian, 
the  Index  points  to  the   upper  12,  and  you  will 
fee  all  thofe  Places  where  the  Sun  is  in  the  Meridian  ;  as  for 
Example,  if  it  be  11  in  the  Morning  at  London,  and  you  fet 
the  Index  at  ir,  turn  the  Globe  till  the  Index  points  at  the 
upper  12,  and  you  will  find  Naples,  which  is  an  Hour  or  15 
Degrees  Eafl  of  London.     And  in  all   Places  under  the  fame 
Meridian  as  Naples  is,  it  mufl:  confequently  be  12  at  Noon  at 
that  time. 

In  like  manner,  if  it  be  4  in  the  Afternoon  at  London,  and 
you  fet  the  Index  at  4,  and  turn  the  Globe  till  the  Index  points 
at  the  upper  12,  you  will  find  Barbadoes,  which  is  four  Hours 
or  60  Degrees  Weft  of  London ;  and  at  all  Places  under  the 
fame  Meridian  as  Barbadoes  is,  it  mufl  confequently  be  12  at 
Noon  at  that  time. 

S.  How  (hall  I  difcover  where  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  any  Time 
of  the  Year  ? 

M.  The  Sun  can  only  be  vertical  in  fuch  Places 
as  lie  between  the  Tropics  ;  and  to  know  this,  you     *lJt**$*r%- 
!  are  only  to  find  what  Place  the  Sun  is  in  the  Eclip-     wnkak 
tic,  and  bringing  that  Place  to  the  brazen  Meridian, 
obferve  what  Degree  of  Latitude  it  has;  for  in  all  Places  in  that 
I.  Latitude  the  Sun  will  be  vertical  that  Day,  and  you  will  find 
I  all  thofe  Places  only  by  turning  the  Globe  round,  and  obferving 
them  as  they  come  to  the  brazen  Meridian. 

S.  How  may  I  find  where  the  Sun  is  above  the  Horizon,  or 
mines  without  fetting  all  the  24  Hours  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
fphere  ? 

Af.  The  Day  given  mufl  be  when  the  Sun  is 
in  the  Northern  Signs,  and,  having  found  the  Sun's     J^^T 
Place  in  the  Ecliptic,  you  mufl  bring  that  Place     14 Houn lm$> 
to  the  brazen   Meridian  ;    then  count  the  fame 
Number  of  Degrees  from  the  North  Pole  towards  the  Equa- 
ls  3  tor, 
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tor,  as  there  is  between  the  Equator  and  the  Sun's  Place  irf 
the  Ecliptic  ;  then  turn  the  Globe  round  ;  and  in  all  the  Places 
palling  under  the  lad  Degree  counted  from  the  North  Pole, 
the  Sun  begins  to  (hine  conftantly  without  fetting  on  the  given 
Day  :  And  the  Rule  will  ferve  vice  verfa  for  any  Place  fet  in 
the  Southern  Hemifphere,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  Northern 
Signs. 

S.  How  do  we  difcover  the  Length  of  the  longeft  arid 
fhorteft  Days  and  Nights  at  any  Place  in  the  Northern  He- 
mifphere  ? 

M.  Reclify  the  Globe  according  to  the  La<_ 
'To  find  the        titude  of  the   given  Place,  or,  which  is  the  fame    i, 

Length  of  the  .     .  ,to        .  _   '         *  _,      .   , 

kngeji  Day  in  thing,  bring  the  given  Place  to  the  Zenith,  then 
any  Plmt>  bring  the   firft  Degree  of  Cancer  to  the  Eaft  Side 

of  the  Horizon,  and  fetting  the  Index  of  the  Hour 
Circle  to  the  upper  Figure  of  12,  turn  the  Globe  till  the 
Sign  of  Cancer  touch  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Horizon,  and  obferve 
the  Number  of  Hours  between  the  upper  Figure  of  1 2  and  the  j 
Hour  the  Index  points  to,  and  that  is  the  Length  of  the  longeft 
Day,  and  the  fhorteft  Night  confequently  confifts  of  fo  many 
Hours  as  the  Day  falls  fhort  of  24  ;  and  as  for  the  Length  of 
the  Days  and  Nights  in  the  Southern  Latitude,  they  are  juft  | 
the  Reverfe  of  thole  in  Northern  Latitude,  and  the  Table  of  the  I 
Climates  (hews  ^both  the  one  and  the  other. 

S.  How  may  I  find  in  what  Place  the  Sun  is  rifing  or  fetting,  L, 
cr  in  its  Meridian  :   Or  what  Parts  of  the  Earth  are  enlighten- J 
edat  any  particular  Time  ? 

Af.  Firfl  find  where  the  Sun   is  vertical  at  the  L 
^h^st.TslT     £*lvea  ^our»  and  brinS  that  Place  to   the  Zenith,  B 
fngifett'mr,        under  the  brazen   Meridian  ;  then    obferve  what  I 
cr  m  the  Me-       Places  are   in  the  Eaftern  Semicircle  of  the   Ho-  [". 
rldiam.  rizon,    for   there  the  Sun  is  fetting,  and  in  thofe    . 

Places  in  the  Weftern  Semicircle  of    the   Horizon   the  Sun  is  L 
rifing,  and  in  all  Places  under  the  brazen  Meridian  it  is  Noon  [; 
Day  :   All  th  >fe  Places  in  the  upper  Hemifphere  of  the  Globe   i, 
are  enlightened,  and  thjfe    in  the   lower   Hemifphere  are    in 
Darknefs. 

6\  How  (hall  I  find  the  Diftance  of  one  Place  from  another 
upon  the  Globe  ? 

M.  If  both  Places  lie  under  the  fame  Meridian,  bring  them 
to  the  brazen  Meridian,  and  count  thereon  how  many  De- 
grees of  Latitude  the  two  Places  are  from  each  other,  which 
being  reduced  to  Units  is  the  true  Diflance  :  Every  Degree  \ 
of  Latitude  containing  60  Geographical  Miles,  as  has  been  ob- 
fcrved    already  ;  and   60   Geographical  Miles  make  near  70 

Englijb 
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Inglijh  Miles.  If  the  two  Places  lie  under  the  fame  Parallel 
I  Latitude,  then  obferve  on  the  Equator  how  many  Degrees 
I  Longitude  they  are  afunder,  and  obferve  in  the  Table  A 
ow  many  Miles  a  Degree  of  Longitude  makes  in  that  Lati- 
jde  ;  and  then  numbering  the  Degrees  of  Longitude  on  the 
^quatoi,  reduce  them  to  Miles,  and  that  will  give  the  Di- 
ance  of  the  two  Places.  For  Inftance,  fuppofe  Rotterdam  lies 
1  52  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  4  Degrees  of  Eaftern 
longitude,  and  Pyrmont  lies  under  the  fame  Parallel  5  Degrees 
aft  of  Rotterdam,  and  I  find  that  every  Degree  of  Longitude 
1  this  Latitude  makes  37  Miles,  then  I  multiply  37  by  5, 
hich  makes  1 85,  being  the  Number  of  Miles  between  Rotter- 
im  and  Pyrmont. 

Where  the  two  Places  differ  both  in  Longitude  and  Latitude, 
e  Diftance  may  be  found  by  meafuring  the  Number  of  De- 
"ees  they  are  afunder  by  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude,  and  re- 
lcing  thofe  Degrees  to  Miles.  For  Example,  if  I  find  the  two 
aces  are  the  Length  of  10  Degrees  afunder  by  the  Quadrant, 
ey  muffc  necefTarily  be  600  Miles  diftant  from  each  other  ; 
caufe  60  Miles,  which  is  the  Extent  of  1  Degree  of  Lat  itude, 
ultiplied  by  10,  makes  6co  Miles  on  the  Globe,  in  whatever 
ire&ion  one  Place  lies  from  another,  as  the  North,  Eaft, 
mth,  Weft,  &V. 

*S.  How  may  I  find  how  one  Place  bears  of  another,  that  is, 
lether  it  lies  North-Eaft,  South-Weft,  or  on  any  other  Point 
the  Compafs  from  another  Place  ? 

M.  Bring  one  of  the  Places  to  the  Zenith,  and     To  find  kc™ 
:  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude    there,   then  extend     ^'ca^cfar^ 
to  the  other  Place    whefe  Bearing  you  would     tber, 
iow,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the   Quadrant  will 
:erfecf.  the  wooden  Horizon  at  the  Point  of  the  Compafs  in- 
•ibed  on  the  wooden  Horizon,  which  is  the  true  Bearing  of 
e  given  Place. 

S.  How  fliall  I  find  on  what  Point  of  the  Compafs  the  Sun 
es  or  fets  at  any  Place". 

M.  Bring   the  given  Place  to  the  Zenith,  and     Tofindon 
ving  found    the   Sun's   Place   in   the   Ecliptic,     ]f^^- 
ing  the  fame  to  the  Eaftern  Side  of  the  Horizon,     pnfi  the  Sun 
d  it    will  fhew  on  what  Point  of  the   Compafs     rlJ1'-' 

rifes.     On   the   other    hand,     if   you    bring 
e  Sun's  Place  in  the    Ecliptic  to  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Ho- 
son,  it   will  fhew  on  what  Point  of  the  Comp-fs  the  Sun 
ts. 
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Of  the  grand  Dhifwns  and  Subdivifions  of  the  Earth. 

S.  Pleafe  to  defcribe  the  Situation  of  the  feveral  Nations  on 
the  Face  of  the  Earth. 

M.    The  Earth    is   ufually  divided    into  the 

Eaftern  and  Weftern  Continents,  or  into  the  old 

and  new  World.     That  on  the  Right-hand   in  a  Map  of  the 

World  is  failed  the  Eaftern  Continent,  and  that  on  the  left  the. 

Weftern  Continent. 

£.  What  does  the  Eaftern  Continent  contain  ? 

M.  The  Eaftern  Continent  comprehends  Eu- 
ityer*  Conti-     ^     ^  and  j^  .  Europe  i?  the  North-Weft 

Divifion,  Afia  the  North-Eaft  Divifion,  and  Afrit* 
the  South  Divifion  of  this  Eaftern  Continent. 


EUROPE. 


M. 

lie's  Sltu- 
*tun* 


Jturopes  Shu-  -Qe(y 


TpUROPE  is  fituated  between  36  and  73 
"*-'   Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between 


10  Degrees  of  Weft,  and  65.  Degrees  of  Eaftern 

Longitude,   hounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  North,  by 

Afia  on  the  Eaft  (from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Archipelago^ 

the  Hellefpont  or  Strait  of  the  Dardinells,  the  Propontis  or  Sea 

cl    Marmora,    the  Bcfphcrus  or  Strait  of   Conjlantinople,    the 

1  Sea,  the  /Vwj  Mceotis,  the  River  2)aw  or  Tanais,  and  % 

Line  drawn  from  that  River  to  the  Rivers  Irtis  and  Oby,  which, 

being  united,  run  into  the  Frofttn  Ocean.)     The  Mediterra- 

nean   Sea   divides  Europe  from  Africa  on   the  South,  and  the  I 

Atlantic  Ocean   divides   it  from  America   on  the  Weft.     The 

greateft   Length  of  Europe,  viz.  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  the 

;o  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Oby  in  the  North-Eaft,  being 

about  three  thoufand  Miles;  and  the  Breadth   from  North  to 

South,  viz*  (rem  the  North  Cape  in  N or iv ay  to  Cape  Cagha,  or 

;  ar,  in  the  Morea,  the  nioft  Southern  Promontory  in  Eu- 

tfut  2500  Miles, 

6".  What  Counting  arc  comprehended  in  Europe  f 

M.   Europe  is  ufually  thrown  into  three  grand 
Dbifions,  viz,  the  North,  the  Middle,  and  the 
Hithern  Divifion. 
t.  The  Northern  Divifion  comprehends,  r.  Ruf- 

fia,  or  Mofcovy,  2.  Sweden  ;  3.  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way ;  and,  4.  the  Iflaiuis  of  Britain^  Iceland^  Greenland,  and  the 
Iflands  of  the  Baltic, 

The 
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The  Middle  Divifion  comprehends,  i.  Poland ; 
3.  Germany,  and   the  Auflrian  Dominions  conti-     2' 
guous  thereto ;     3.    The  Netherlands ;    and,    4. 
France,  and  its  new  Conquefts  on  the  Rhine, 

The   South  Divifion  contains  Turky  m'Europe,     3. 
(the  antient  Greece)    Romania,   Servia,   Bulgaria, 
Bofnia,  and  Dalmaila,  with  the  tributary  Provinces  of  W,ala- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  Crim,  Little  Tartary,  Budziac  Tartary,  and 
Beffarabia;    2.   Switzerland,   with  the  Grifons   and   the  reft  of 
their  Allies  ;   3.  Italy;   4.  Spain   and  Portugal;    and,   5.  The 
Iflands   of  the  Mediterranean,    viz.    thofe  of  the  Archipelago, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corfica,  Majorca,  and  Ivica. 
S.  How  is  Ruffia  or  Mifcovy  fituated  ? 
M.  Ruffia  in  Europe  lies   between  46   and  72     *«^r. 
Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between  21  and 
S5  Degrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude,  bounded    by  the  Frozen 
Ocean  on  the  North,  by  Mofcovy  in  Afia  on  the  Eaft,   by  the 
Palus  Mceotis  and  Little  Tartary  on  the  South,  and  by  Poland, 
:he  Baltic  Sea,  Finland,   and  Swcdijh  and  Norwegian  Lapland, 
)»  the  Weft.     The  three  chief  Towns,   Peter/burgh,  Mofco, 
md  Riga. 
S.  What  is  the  Situation  of  thefe  great  Towns  ? 
M.  Peterfourgh,   the  prefent  Capital,  is  fuuate     pct„n,ur  £ 
n  60  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  31  Degrees 
)f  Eaftern  Longitude,  on  the  River  Nieva,  in  the  Provinces  of 
Karelia  and  Ingria,  400  Miles  Eaft  of  Stockholm, 
S.  How  is  the  City  of  Mofco  fituate  ? 
M.  Mofco,  till  lately  the  Capital  of  this  Empire,     Mcfa 
s  fituate  on  the  River  Mofccway,  in  the  Province 
>f  Mofco,  in  55  Degrees  45  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  3S 
degrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude,    360  Miles  "Eaft  of  Peteff. 
urgh, 
S.  Where  is  Riga  fituate  ? 

M.  Riga  is  fituate  in  the  Province  of  Livonia,     Riga. 
X  the  Mcuth  of  the  River  Dwina  on  the  Baltic 
lea,   in  57    Degrees  of  Northern  Latitude,  and  24  Degrees 
)f  Eaftern  Longitude,  260  Miles  South- Weft  of  Peter/burgh, 
md  is  the  moil  coniiderable  Port  Town  in  the  Ruffian  Em- 
•ire. 
S.  What  are  the  principal  Rivers  of  European  Ruffia  P 
M.  The  Wolga,  the  Don,  the  Boryjlhenes,  and     mwrSt 
he  two  Dwina's. 
S.  What  is  the  Conftitution  of  the  Ruffian  Empire  ? 
M.  It  is  an  abfolnte  Monarchy,  and  the  Crown  hereditary  5 
>ut  different  Branches  of  the  royal  Family  have  of  late  been 

advanced 
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advanced  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Military  Men  feem  to  difpofe 
of  it  as  they  fee  fit. 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  of  Sweden  ? 

M.  Sweden  is  fituate  between  55  and  79   De- 
Swcdat.  grees  0f  North  Latitude,  and  between  10  and  3c) 

Degrees  of  Longitude,  bounded  by  Norwegian  and  RuJJian 
Lapland  on  the  North,  by  RuJJia  and  the  Baltic  Sea  which 
feparates  it  from  Germany  on  the  South,  and  by  Denmark  and 
Norway  on  the  Weft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Strait 
called  the  Sound,  and  the  Defrine  Mountains* 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  Sweden  ? 

M.  Stockholm     and     Gottenburg  *    Stockholm    is 
Stockholm.  fltUate  on  the  Meller   Lake  in  the   Province  of 

Up/al,   in   59   Degrees   30  Minutes  North  Latitude,    and  18 
Degrees  or   Eaftern   Longitude,   260    Miles   North   Eaft  of 
Copenhagen.     Gottenburg  is  fituate  on  the  Entrance 
Gottenburg.         of  the  Balt;c  Sea  in   the  province   of  Weft  Goth* 

land  in  58  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  12  Degrees  of 
Eaftern  Longitude,  150  Miles  North  of  Copenhagen ,  and  20Q 
Miles  South-Weft  of  Stockholm,  and  the  principal  Port  Town 
in  Sweden.  This  is  a  mixed  Monarchy,  and  the  King  has 
very  little  Power. 

S.  Where  is  Denmark  fituate  ? 

M.  Denmark  is  fituate  between  54  and  58  De- 
Vemert.  grecs    Qc  North   Latitude,   and    between  8   and 

13  Degrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude  ;  being  bounded  by  the 
Categate  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Norway  on  the  North.  By 
the  fame  Sea  and  the  Sound  which  feparates  it  from  Sweden  on 
the  Eaft,  by  Germany  on  the  South,  and  the  German  Sea  on  th< 
Weft. 

This  is  an  abfolute  Monarchy,  and  the  Crown  hereditary. 

The  capital  City  of  Denmark  is  Copenhagen,  fituatG 
Copenhagen.        on  the  Eaft   Side   of  th(J  jfl:md  of  Zealand,  on  i 

Bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea  near  the  Strait  called   the  Sound,  Lati- 
tude 55  Deg.   30  Min.  Eaft  Longitude  13  De- 
A/orway.  grees.     Norway  is  fituate  between  58  and  72  De« 

grees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between  4  and  30  Degrees  o 
EafternLongitude,  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  North 
By  the  Defrine  Mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Sweden,  01 
the  Eaft,  by  the  Categate  Sea  on  the  South,  and  the  Ger- 
man on  the  Weft.  The  chief  Town  is  Bergen, 
Bergen.  fituate   in  60  Degrees   of  North   Latitude,    ai 

6  Degrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude,  on  a  Bay  of  the  Gtrma) 
Ocean,  lc;n»  thebeft  Bay  in  the  Country. 

a  -Tbi 
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This  Kingdom  is  now  a  Province  of  Denmark* 
S.  What  do  you  call  the  Britijh  Iflands  ? 
M.  The  Iflands  of  Great  Britain   and  Ireland, 
he   Orcades,  Hebrides,  the  IJle  of  Man,  and    the     ^Itljb I/Iandu 
eft  of  the  Iflands  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain :  Thefe,  including 
Shetland,  are  fituated  in  the   Atlantic  Ocean,  between   50  and 
12  Degrees  of  North   Latitude,  and    between  ten  Degrees 
Yeft   and  3  Degrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude,  bounded  by  the 
Northern  or  Caledonian  Ocean  on  the  North,  by  the   German 
lea,  which  feparates  them  from   Denmark,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands  on  the  Eaft,   by  the  Englijh    Chanel     and     the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  South,  and  by  another  Part  of  the  At- 
mtic  Ocean  on  the  Weft. 
S.  How  is  England  fituated  ? 
M.  England,  the  South  Diviflon  of  GreaUBri- 
un,  is    fuuate  between  50    and  56    Degrees  of    ^i?*"** 
orth  Latitude,  and  between  6  Degrees  Weft  and  2  Degrees 
aft   Longitude,    bounded    by  Scotland  on   the    North,   the 
erman  Sea  on  the  Eaft,  the  Englijh  Chanel  on  the    South, 
id    the  Irijb   or  St,   George9 s    Chanel  on   the  Weft,    about 
)0  Miles  long  from  North  to  South,  and  300  broad  from 
;  ift  to  Weft.     The  Capital,  London,   where  we 
;  ace  the   nrft   Meridian,    fitnate  on    the  River     London> 
I  homes,  in  the  County  of  Middle/ex  ;  the  Latitude  whereof 

!:  51  Degrees  30  Minutes,   being  200   Miles  North-Weft  of 
iris,  180   Weft  of  Amjlerdam,  600  North- Weft  of  Vienna, 
J  d  800  North-Eaft  of  Madrid.     The  chief  Rivers  are  the 
I  tames,  the   Severn,   the  Trent  or  Humber,  and  the  Medway\ 
I  igland  is  a  limited  Monarchy,  and  the  Crown  hereditary, 
S.  What  is  the  Situation  of  Scotland  f 
M.    Scotland,    the  North    Diviflon  of    Great- 
yitain,  is  fituate  between  52  and  60  Degrees  of     Scct!an^ 
.  .titude,  bounded  by  the   Caledonian   Ocean  on    the   North, 
-i    German  Sea  on  the  Eaft,   England  and  Solway  Firth  on 
' :  South,  and  the  Irijh  Sea  on  the  Weft,    being    about  350 
*  iles  long  from  North  to  South,  and  from  60  to  120   Miles 
i  Breadth  from    Eaft   to  Weft.     The   capital    City    Edin- 
i'gb,  in  the  Shire  of  Lothian,  two  Miles  South 
|lant  of  the  Frith    of  Forth,   and   300  Miles     Edi«hurZh- 
hrth  vVeft  of  London.     The  chief  Rivers  are  the  Tay,  the 
{'de,  the   Spey,  the  Dee,    and  the  Don.     Scotland   is    united 
i  England,  and  fubjecT:  to  the  fame  Sovereign. 
S.  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Ireland? 


M.  Ire- 
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M.  Ireland  is  fituate  between  51  and  $^D 
Ireland,  grees  15  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  between 

and  11  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude,  bounded  1 
the  Northern  Ocean  on  the  North,  by  St,  George's  Cham 
which  feparates  it  from  Great-Britain  on  the  Eaft,  and  by  tl 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  South  and  Weft,  being  about  250  Mil 
Ion""   from  North  to  South,  and   generally  150  Miles   bro; 

from  Eaft  to  Weft*  The  capital  City  Dubli 
Dublin,  fituate  in  the  Province  of  Leinjler,  and  County 

Dublin,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Liffy  ne 
5/.  George's  Channel,  60  Miles  Weft  of  Holyhead  in  IVal 
•and  270  Miles  North-Weil  of  London.  The  chief  Rivers  ar 
the  Shannon,  Boyne,  Liffy,  Lee,  Blackivater,  and  Barrow,  Ir 
land  is  a  Province  of  England,  and  many  of  the  Englijh  La\ 
introduced  there;  but  they  have  a  difiinct  Parliament,  ai 
fome  Laws  peculiar  to  that  Kingdom  ;  however,  no  Law  c 
be  enacted  till  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  of  Great- Bt 
tain,  and  the  Subject  may  appeal  from  the  Courts  of  Irela 
to  thofe  in  Great- Britain.  An  Act  of  Parliament  of  Gret 
Britain  will  bind  Ireland  where  that  Kingdom  is  exprefs 
named. 

S,  Where  is  Iceland  fituate  ? 

M.  Iceland  is   an  Ifland  fituate  in  the  Atlan 
IcelvJ,  Ocean,  between   64   and   67  Degrees  of  Nor 

Latitude,  500  Miles  off  the  Coaft  of  Norwt 
and  almoft  as  many  North  of  Scotland,  being  about  300  Mi 

in  Length,  and  150  in  Breadth.  The  capi 
MtfeJc  Town  Beftede,    in  the  South- Weft    Part  of  t 

Ifland,  fubject  to  Denmark, 
S,  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Greenland ? 
r„ar,  M.  IVetl- Greenland  extends  from  the  firft  M 

Well-Green-  J  r  „     _  . 

Und.  ndian   to   50   Degrees  of  Welt   Longitude,  a 

from  60  to  upwards  of  80  Degrees  of  North  L 
titude,  and  in  a  cold  barren  Country  with  few  Inhabitan 
but  fubject  to  the  Danes,  who  have  fome  Colonies  here, 
claim  the  fole  Right  of  liming  on  the  Coaft,  which  the  JM 
difputc  with  them. 

Eaft } -Greenland  or  Spitfiergcn  lies-  between 
faA'Green"        and   30  Degrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude,  and  1 
tween  77  and  82  Degrees  of  North  Latitude; 
cold  and   barren  a  Country  that  there  are  no  Inhabitants,  ai 
few  Animals  or  Vegetables  ;  the  very  Fifli  and  Fowl   forfa! 
the  Coaft  in  Winter.     There  is  a  Night  of  four  Months  a 
Upwards,  and  the  Seas  as  well  as    other   Waters  are  froz: 
up  in  Winter.     But  litre  is  the  beft  Wrulc-Fifhery   in  I 

Wor 
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rorld,  whither  the  Dutch  refort  about  Midfummer,  and  kill 
rhales  fufficient  to  fupply  all  Europe  with  Whale-bone.     The 
nglijh  began  this  Fifhery,  but  were  beaten  out  of  it  by  the 
utch,  and   fcarce  fend  three  Ships  in  a  Year  thither  at  this 
ay.      This  Country   is  fuppcfed  to  be  contiguous  to  IVeJl- 
reenland  by  Tome,  and   ro  extend  as  far  as  the  North  Pole, 
ough  it  is  generally  taken  to  be  an  Ifland. 
S.  What  are  the  chief  Iflands  in  the  Baltic  Sea  ? 
M.  Zealand,  Funen,  and  Lapland,  which  belong     Zealand  kc 
Denmark,  and  are  fituate  at  the  Entrance  of 
e  Baltic  Sea. 

The  Iflands  of  Aland,  Gothland,  0 eland,  Bom-     Ahnd  &c 
lm,  and  Rugen,  which  belong  to  Sweden. 
£.nd  the  Iflands  of  Dagoe  and  Ofel,  on  the  Coafl    D        &c< 
Livonia,  which  are  fubjecf.  to  RuJJia. 

We  come  next  to  treat  of  the  middle  Divifion  of  Europe, 
z.  Poland,  Germany,  the  Aujlrian  Dominions  in  and  conti- 
jous  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  the  late  Con* 
lefts  in  Germany. 
'•  S.  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Poland? 

M.  Poland  is  fituate  between  46  Degrees  30  p^^j 
Minutes  and  57  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  La- 
ude,  and  between  16  and  34.  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude, 
I  iing  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  Livonia,  and  Novogra,  on  the 
orth ;  by  Smolenjko,  Zeringoff,  and  the  Ruffian  Ukrain,  on  the 
aft  ;  by  BeJJarabia,  Moldavia,  Tranfylvania,  and  Hungary,  from 
hich  it  is  feparated  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the 
Duth,  and  by  Silejia  and  Brandenburg  on  the  Weft ;  being 
So  Miles  in  Length  from  North  to  South,  and  560  in  Breadth 
om  Eaft  to  Weft.  The  chief  Towns  are  JVarfaw)  Cracow, 
id  Dantzick. 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  of  thofe  great  Towns  ? 

M.  JVarfaw,  the  Capital  of  Poland,  is  fituate  in     jyarraw 
2  Degrees  20  Minutes  North  Latitnde,  and  in 
1  Degrees  Eaft  Longitude,   on  the  River  Vijiula,  in  the  Pro- 
ince  of  IVarJovia,  250  Miles  Eaft  of  Berlin. 

Cracow,  fometimes  reckoned  the  Capital  of  Po-     Qicew, 
md,  is  fituate   in  50  Degrees   North  Latitude, 
nd  in  19  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude,  on  the  River 
riftula,  in  the  Province  of  Little  Poland,  40  Miles  Eiftof  the 
Vontiers  of  Silejia,  and  140  Miles  South- Weft  of  Warjaw* 
Dantzick    is  fituate  in   54  Degrees  of  North     £*»/»**. 
latitude,  and  19  Degrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude, 
jiear  the  Mouth. of  the   River   Vi/iula,    wnich  a  little  below 
alls  into  Frijcaff,  a  Bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  being  one  of  the 
1  fineft 
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fined  Harbours  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  mod  frequented  by  fo- 
reign Merchants  of  any  Town  in  Poland,  The  chief  Rivers 
in  Poland  are  the  Viftula,  the  Memen,  the  Dwina,  the  Nie* 
]>er  or  Boryjlhenes,  the  Neifler,  and  the  Bog,  The  moft  con- 
siderable Hills  are  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  divide 
Poland  from  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania.  Poland  is  a  Repub- 
lic with  a  King  at  the  Head  of  it,  who  is  elected  by  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Country  when  the  Throne  is  vacant,  but  both 
the  legiflative  and  executive  Power  is  lodged  chiefly  in  the  Se- 
nate, and  Diet  or  Parliament ;  the  King  however  has  the  No- 
mination of  Officers,  but  can  difplace  none  without  the  Con- 
currence of  the  Diet. 

S.  Which  are  the  Auftrian  Dominions  contiguous  to  Ger- 
many ? 
Jlufir'ian  Do-  M.  The   Kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary^ 

Tranfylvania,  Sclavonia,  and  Croatia. 

S,  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia  f 
Bohemia.  M.    The  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  comprehends 

Bohemia,  Proper  Silefta  and  Moravia,  and  is  fitu- 
ate  between  48  and  52  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  be- 
tween 12  and  19  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  extending  near 
300  Miles  in  Length,  and  250  in  Breadth.  The  chief  Towns, 
Prague,  Brejlaw,  and  Olmuts. 

S.   VVhat  is  the  Situation  of  thofe  great  Towns  ? 

M.  Prague,  the  Capital  of  the  whole  Kingdom, 
Tragus  .g  fjtuatc  m  ^Q  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and 

14  Degrees  12  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude,  on  the  River  MuU 
daw,  130  Miles  North  of  Vienna. 

Brejlaw,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Silt 
Bnjlavj.  j-ja^  |s  fuuate  jn  ^2   Degrees  15   Minutes  North 

Latitude,   and  17  Degrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude,    120  Miles 
North-Eaft  of  Prague. 

Olmuts,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Mora- 
via, is  fitnate  in  49  Degrees  37  Minutes  North 
Latitude,  and  16  Degrees  45  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude,  on  the 
River  Mcraiv,  75  Miles  North  of  Vienna,  and  120  Miles  S, 
E,  of  Prague.  The  chief  Rivers  of  Bohemia  are,  the  Oder,  the 
Elbe,  the  Muldaw,  the  Morazv,  the  Eger,  the  Igla,  and  the 
Teya.  Bohemia  is  an  abfolutc  Monarchy,  and  the  Crown  here* 
ditary  ;  but  the  King  of  Prujfia  has  lately  deprived  the  Houfc 
of  Aujlria  of  the  Province  of  Silefia, 

S.   Pleafe  to  defcribe  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  King-  1 
dom  of  Hungary. 

i7., .,.,„..  M.  Hungary  is  fituate  between  45  and  49  De- 

grees of  North  Latitude,  and  between  16  and  23 

Decrees 
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egrees  of  F~pern  Longitude,  being  bounded  by  the  Carpa- 
\an  Mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Poland  on  the  North; 
'  Tranfylvanla  and  Wallacbia  on  the  Eaft ;  by  the  River 
anube,  which  divides  it  from  Servia  and  Sclavonia  on  the 
aft ;  and  by  Aufiria  and  Moravia  on  the  Weft ;  and  is  300 
'.iles  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  240  in  Breadth 
)m  North  to  South,  The  chief  Towns  are  Prefburg  and 
uda. 

S.  How  are  thofe  great  Towns  fituated  ? 
M.  Prefburg,   the  Capital   of  Upper  Hungary,     Trejbwg. 
fituate  in  48  Degrees  20  Minutes  North  Lati- 
de,  and   17  Degrees   30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude,  on   the 
3rth  Shore  of  the  River  Danube,  oppofite  to  the  Weft  End 
the  Ifland  of  Schutz,  45  Miles  Eaft  of  Vienna, 
Buda   is   fituate  in  47   Degrees    44    Minutes      Buda* 
Drth  Latitude,  and   in  19  Degrees  20  Minutes 
!  ft  Longitude,  on  the  Weft  Shore  of  the  River  Danube,  76 
files   South   Eaft   or"  Pre/burg.     The  chief  Rivers   are   the 
j  mube,  the  Drave,  the  Tbeijfe,  the  Kallo,   the  Merijh,   and 
:  Raab,     Hungary  is  an  abfolute  Monarchy,  and  the  Crown 
editary,  iubjedt  to  the  Houfe  of  Aufiria, 
?.  How  is  Tranfilvania  fituate? 

M.  Tranjylvania  is  fituate  between  45  and  48  Tranjylvania* 
grees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between  22  and 
Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  being  bounded  by  Poland  on 
North,  by  Moldavia  and  IVallachia  on  the  Eaft,  by  Bui- 
ia  on  the  South,  and  by  Hungary  on  the  Weft,  being 
o  Miles  in  Length  from  North  to  South,  and  120  Miles 
Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  The  chief  Rivers  are  the 
anta  and  Merijh  ;  and  the  chief  Mountains,  the  Carpa- 
m,  which  divide  it  from  Hungary,  and  the  Irongate  Moun- 
ts, which  divide  it  from  Turky, 

The  chief  Town  is  Hermanjlat,  fituate  in  46  De-      Hermnftau 
es  36   Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  in  24  De- 
es  Eaftern  Longitude.     Tranjylvania  was  heretofore  a  diftincl: 
ncipality,  but  is  now  annexed  to  Hungary,  as  well  as  the 
mat  of  Temifwaer,  and  fubjeit  to  the  Crown  of  Hungary. 
■■>.   Pleafe   to  defcribe   the   Situation   and   Extent   of  Scla- 
Mia. 

'  M,  Sclavonia  is  fituate  between  45  and  47  De-     Sclavonia, 
g  ~js   cf  North  Latitude,   and    oetween    16   and 
2   Degrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude,    bounded   by   the   Rivers 
lave  and    Danube,    which  divide   it   from   Hungary  on    the 
l^rth-Eaft^  and  by  the  River  Save,  which  ieparates  it  from 

Bofn'iQy 
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Bojnia,    and    Scrvia   on    the    South-Weft,    being   200    Mi 
and  more  in  Length,  and  60  in  Breadth.     The  chief  Tow; 

is  Pcfega;  fituate  in  45  Degrees  30  Minutes  Nortl 

Latitude,  and  in  18  Degrees  30  Minutes  EaftLon 
pitude.  The  chief  Pvivers  are  the  Danube,  the  Drave,  and  th 
Save.  This  Country  alfo  is  fubjedt  to  the  An/Irian  Familv 
who  are  as  abfolute  here  as  in  Hungary. 

S.  How  is  Croatia  fituated  ? 
Create.  M.  Croatia  is  fituate  between  45  Degrees  3 

Minutes  and  46  Degrees  20  Minutes  Non 
Latitude,  and  between  16  and  18  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitudi 
bounded  by  Sclavonic!  on  the  North,  by  the  River  TJnna  whic 
divides  it  from  Bofnia  on  the  Eaft,  by  Morlachna  on  th 
South,  and  Carniola  on  the  Weft,  being  about  70  Mil< 
Carijlat.  l°ng,  and  60  broad.    The  chief  Town  is  Carlfla\ 

fituate  in  46  Degrees  8  Minutes  North  Latitude 

and  in  16  Decrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude.     The  chief  Rivei 



are  the  Save,  the  Culp,  and  the  Unna.     This  Country  is  al 

fubjeel  to  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria,  and,  like  Sclavonia7  is  a  Pr< 

vince  againft  Turky. 

S.  Pleafe  to  defcribe  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  German 
Germany.  M.  Germany  is  fituate  between  45  and  55  D< 

grees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between  5  and  1 
Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  bounded  by  the  German  Ocear 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  North,  by  Poland  ai 
Hungary  (if  we  include  Bohemia)  on  the  Eaft,  by  Switzerh 
and  the  Alps,  which  feparate  it  from  Italy  on  the  South, 
b/  the  Dominions  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  on  tl 
Weft,  being  divided  into  ten  Circles. 

S.   How  are  thefe  Circles  fituated  ? 

M.    1.    There  are  three  in  the  North  of  Germany,    vi 
the    Circle    of   Upper  Saxony,    the    Circle    of   Lower    Sa> 
and  the  Circle  or  Wejlphalia. 

2.  There  are  three  Circles  about  the  Middle  of  Gcrmt 
•      .    the  Curie  of  Francouia,  the  Circle  of  the  Upper 
a  id  the  Circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

3.  There  are  three  Circles  in  the  South  of  Germany,  1 
the  Circle  of  Aujlria,  the  Circle  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Circ 

<:bid. 

As  to  the  tenth  Circle,  that  of  Burgundy,  it  confided  of  tj 
Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  feventeen  Provinces  of  tl 
tbtr lands  \  but  this  has  long  been  detached  from  the 
to  other  Prim     • 

S.   What   Countries  arc  comprehended  in  the  Circle 

Mi  A 
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M.   I.  The  Marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  fubjetft 

the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  (King  of  Prufjia). 
The  Duchy  of  Pomerania,  fubjecl  to  the  lame 

ince,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,     3.  The  Duchy 

Saxony,    Mifnia,   Lufaiia^   and    'Ihuringia,    the 

»ateft  Part  whereof  is  fubjecl  to  the  Elector  of 

xony  (King  of  Poland). 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  the  Circle  of 

per  Saxony  ? 

M.   1.  Berlin,  the  Capital  of  Brandenburg,  fi- 

ite  on  the  River  Spree,  in  52  Degrees   30  Mi- 
tts North  Latitude,    and     in    14  Degrees   of 

flern  Longitude. 

2.  Stetin,  the  Capital  of  Brandenburg  Pomcra- 
-  ,  fituate  on  the  River  Oder,  in  53  Degrees  30 
I  nutes  North  Latitude,    and   15  Degrees  Eaft 

ngitude. 

5.  Stralfund,  the  Capital  of  Swedifi  Pomeranis, 
\  .ate  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  oppofite  to  the  Ifland 
;  Rugen,    in   54   Degrees    30    Mmutes  North 

:itude,  and  in   13   Degrees  20   Minutes  Eaft 

ngitude. 

..  Drefden,  the  Capital  of  Mifnia,  and  of  all 
Elector  of  Saxony  5  German  Dominions,  fituate 
the  River  Elbe,   in  51  Degrees  of  North  Lati- 

e,  and  36  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

».  What  Countries  are  comprehended  in  the 

cle  of  Lower  Saxony  ? 

M.  The  Duchies  of  Hanover,  Zell,  Lunenburg, 
I 'men,  and  Verden,  fubjecl  to  the  Elector  of 
i  nover,  King  of  Great-Britain.  The  Duchies 
I  Brunfwick  and  IV olfembuttle ,  fubjecl  to  the 
L  ke  of  Brunfwick  and  Wolfembuttle.  The  Bi- 
ll prick  of  Hildefbeim,  fubjecl  to  the  Elector  of 
C  ign.  The  Duchies  of  Magdeberg  and  Ralber- 
%  ,  fubjecl  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  The 
I  chy  of  Holflein,  fubjecl  to  the  King  of  Den- 
n-k  and  the  Duke  of  Hol/lein.  The  Duchy 
fc Mecklenburg,  fubjecl:  to  the  Duke;  and  the 
f  chy  of  Lawenburg,  fubjecl  to  the  Elector  of 
I  nover. 

■  ?.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  the  Circle  of 
1  uer  Saxony  P 
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M.  i.  Hanover ,  the  Capital  of  the  King  cf  Great 
Britain's  German  Dominions,  fituate  on  the  Ri\jr 
Lima,  in  52  Degrees  32  Minutes  North  Latitu^ 
and  9  Degrees  45  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

2.  Brunfwick,  the  Capital  of  the  Duke  of  Bruf 
wick  JVolfembuttle  s  Territories,  fituate  on  the  Rii 
Ocker,   in  52  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latituc 
and  11  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

3.  Magdeburg,  the  Capital  of  the  Elector 
Brandenburg  s  Dominions  in  this  Circle,  fituate 
the  River  Elbe,  in  52  Degrees  15  Minutes  N< 
Latitude,  and  12  Degrees  Eaft  Longitude. 

4.  Gujlraw,  the  Capital  of  the  Duke  of  Me\ 
lenburgs  Dominions,  fituate  in  54  Degrees  Nol 
Latitude,  and  12  Degrees  1$  Minutes  Eaft  Loni 
tude. 

5.  Hamburgh,  an  Imperial  City  and  Port-To\ 
fituate  on-  the  River  Elbe,  in  54  Degrees  N< 
Latitude,  and  9  Degrees  40  Minutes  Eaft  Loi 
tude. 

6.  Lubeck,  an  Imperial   City   and  Port-To\ 
fituate  on  the  River  Trave,  near  the  Baltic  Se< 
<4  Degrees  20  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and 
Degrees  35  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

7.  Altena,  the  Capital  of  the  King  of  Dem 
Territories  in  Holjleln,  in  54  Degrees  North 
tude,  and  10  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longil 

8.  Lawenburg,  the  Capital  of  the    Duch^ 
Lawenburg,  fituate  on  the  River  Elbe,   in  53 
grees  45  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  10  De{ 
37  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

9.  Bremen,  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
men,    an  Imperial  City,    fituated   on   the    Ri 
Wefer,  in  53  Degrees  25  Minutes  North  Latitiij 
and  8  Degrees  20  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

S,  What  Countries   are  comprehended   in 
Circle  of  Wejlpbilia  ? 

M.  the  Duchies  of  Munjler  and  Wejlphalia^ 
Bifhopricks  of  Ofnaburg  and  Paderborn,  fubje£* 
the  Elector  of  Cologn  j  the  Duchies  of  Juliers  m 
Bergue,  fubject  to  the  Elector  Palatine;  the  It- 
chy of  Clevc,  and  the  Counties  o(  Mark  RavfB 
butg  and  Benihcim,  fibject  to  the  Elector  of  Br* 
denburg ;  the  Bifhoprick  of  Liege,  fubject  toW 
Bifhop  -y    the  Counties    of  Lippc,    Scbaivtnhu 


Munficr  City* 
DuJ/'ddtrp, 

Alxt 

Liege, 
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Hoye,  Diepbolt,  Oldenburg,  DelmouhurJ},  Embden, 
Tecklenburg,  Pyrmont,  Lingen,  Steinfort,  Corbey 
4bbeyy  and  feveral  Towns  and  fmall  Territories, 
ubject  to  their  refpecYive  Sovereigns. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in   Wejlphalia  « 
Circle  ? 

M.  I,  Munfter,  the  Capital  of  Wejlphalia,  fini- 
te on  the  Aa,  in  52  Degrees  North  Latitude, 
>nd  7  Degrees  10  Minutes  Eaft  Long. 

2.  DuJJcldorp,  Capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Berg 
nd  of  the  Elector  Palatine's  Dominions  in  Wc/l- 
balia,  fituate  on  the  River  Rhine,  in  51  Degrees 
5  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  6  Degrees  20 
Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

3.  Aix  la  Chapelle,  or  dken,  an  Imperial  City 
1  the  Duchy  of  Juliers,  celebrated  for  its  Baths, 
tuate  in  50  Degrees  45  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
id  5  Degrees  50  Eaft  Longitude. 

1  4.  Liege,  Capital  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Liege, 
[  tuate  on  the  River  Maes,  in  50  Degrees  40  Mi- 
1  utes  North  Latitude,  and  5  Degrees  36  Minutes 
aft  Longitude. 

5*  What  Countries  are  comprehended  in  the 
irele  of  Franconia  f 

M.  The  Territory  of  Nurenburg,  the  Biftiop- 
cks  of  Bamberg  and  Wurtjburg,  the  Marquifate 

Anfpacb  or  Obnfpacb*  the  Counties  of  Holach, 
rchjlet,  and  Wertheim,  and  the  Territories  of  the 
rrand  Mafter  of  the  Teutonick  Order. 

S,  What  confiderable  Towns  are  there  in  the 
irele  of  Franconia  ? 

M,  1.  Nurenburg,  the  Capital  of  the  Territory  of 
Orenburg  and  of  all  Franconia,  an  Imperial  City, 
:uate  in  49  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
id  n  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  near  the  Con- 
lence  of  the  Rivers  Regnits  and  Pegnits. 

2.  Bamberg,  Capital  of  the  Bilhoprick  of  Bam- 
rg,  fituate  on  the  River  Regnits,  in  50  Degrees 
)  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  10  Degrees  50 
linutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

3.  Wurtjburg,  Capital  of  the  Bifhoprick  ot 
'urtjburg,  fituate  on  the  River  Maine,  in  49 
egrees  46  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  9  De- 
ees  50  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 
S,  What  Countries  are  comprehended  in  the 
irele  of  the  Upper  Rhine? 

Q.  2  M.  The 
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M.  The  Duchy  of  Deuxponts,  the  Landgra- 
vates  of  Heffe  Cafjel  and  Heffe  Darmfat,  and  for- 
merly theLandgravate  of  JIfatia,  but  that  is  now 
a  Province  of  France. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  the  Circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine? 

M.  I.  Heidelberg,  the  Capital  of  the  Palatinate, 
fituate  on  the  River  Neckar,  in  49  Degrees  2c 
Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  8  Degrees  40  Mi- 
nutes Earl  Longitude. 

2.  Heffe  Caf'el,  the  Capital  of  that  Landgravatc 
fituate  on  the  River  Fuld,  in  51  Degrees  20  Mi« 
nutes  North  Latitude,  and  9  Degrees  20  Minute; 
Eaft  Longitude. 

3.  Heffe  Darmfat,  Capital  of  that  Landgravate 
fituate  on  the  River  Darm/iat,  in  49  Degrees  4^ 
Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  8  Degrees  25  Mi 
nutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

4.  IVorms,  an  Imperial  City,  fituate  on  th 
Rhine,  in  49  Degrees  38  Minutes  North  Latitude 
and  8  Degrees  5  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

S>  What  Countries  are  comprehended  in  th 
Circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine? 

M.  The  three  fpiritual  Electorates  of  Mentz 
Triers,  and  Cologn,  and  rnoft  Part  of  the  Palatinat 
of  thcRbirte>  with  the  Territory  of  Frankfort. 

5.  What  confiderablc  Towns  are  there  in  thi 
Electorate  ?  * 

M%  1.  Mentz,  Capital  of  the  Ele&orate  d 
Mentz,  fituate  at  the  Confluence  of  the  Rhine  an 
Maine,  in  50  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  8  Dc 
gtees  Eaft  Longitude. 

2.  Frankfort,  fituate   on   the  River  Maine,    i 
5c  Degrees    10   Minutes  North  Latitude,   and 
Degrees  30  Minutes   Eaft  Longitude  ;   a  free  Im' 
perial  City,  fometimes  placed  in  the  Circle  of  th(f 
Lower  Rhine,  and  at  others  in  Franconia 

3.  Triers,  or  TreVtf,  fituate  on  the  River  Mi 
felle,  in  49  Degrees  55  Minutes  North  Latitude 
and  6  Degrees  10  Minut<  s  Eaft  Longitude  ;  Cap 
tal  of  the  Eledl  irate  oi  Triers. 

4.  Cologn  C  .  ftal  of  the  Electorate  of  Cokgt 
ana  of  a.  I   ttu  C  rele  of  the  Lcwer  Rhine,  fitual 
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S.  What  Countries  are  contained  in  the  Circle 
of  Suabia  ? 

M.  The  Duchy  of '  Wirtemlurg,  the  Marqui- 
fate  of  Baden,  the  Burgaw,  the  Biihopricks  of 
Sajburgh  and  Conjlance,  the  Territories  of  UIm> 
the  Brifgaw,  and  (everal  Imperial  Cities  and  Foreft 
Towns  j  whereof  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemburg  is 
fubjedf.  to  the  Duke  of  JVirtcmburg,  and  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Baden  to  the  Princes  of  Baden,  the  Bur- 
raw,  Brifgaw,  Foreft  Town?,  and  feveral  Principa- 
ities  of  Suabia,  are  fubject  to  the  Houfe  of  Aufiria* 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  Suabia  ? 

M.  i.  Augsburgb,  an  Imperial  City,  Capital  of 
he  Burgaw,  fituare  on  the  Rivers  Lech  and  IVar- 
'our,  in  48  Degrees  20  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
nd  1 1  Degrees  Eaft  Longitude. 
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2.  Ulm,  an  Imperial  City,  fituate  at  the  Con 
uence  of  the  Rivers  Danube  and  Iller,  in  48  De- 
rees  24  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  10  Degrees 
',aft  Longitude. 

3.  Stutgart,  Capital   of  the  Duke  of  Wirt  em-     Stutgart, 
irg's   Dominions,  fituate  on   the   River  Neckar, 

1  48  Degrees  38  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  9 
degrees  of  Ealt  Longitude. 

4.  Conjlance,   fituate  on  the  Lake  of  Conjlance,     Conjlance, 
47  Degrees  37  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  9 

egrees  12  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude,  fubjeel:  to 
le  Houfe  of  Auflria. 

5.  Baden,  Capital  of  the  Marquifate  of  Baden, 
uate  in  48  Degrees  40  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
id  8  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

6.  Friburg,  Capital  of  the  Brifgaw,  fituate  in 
\  Degrees    12  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and   7 
egrees  40  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 
S.  What  Countries  are  contained  in  the  Circle 

Bavaria  ? 

M,  The  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate  of 
ivaria,  the  Duchy  of  Neivburg,  the  Territory 
Sultfhach,  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Saltfourg,  and 
*  Biflropricks  of  Paffau  and  Freijingen, 
S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  Bavaria  F 
M,  1.  The  City  of  Muni.h,  Capital  of  the  Dutchy 
d  Electorate  of  Bavaria,  fituate  on  the  River 
r,  in  48  Degrees  5  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and 
Degrees  32  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

Q.  3  2.  Ra- 
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2.  Rxtifion,  an  Imperial  City,  where  the  Diet  of! 
the  Empire  ufed  to  be  held,  fituate  on  the  Rivers: 
Danube  and  Regen,  in  49  Degrees  North  Latitude,! 
and  13  Degrees  20  Minutes  Eaft  LongituJe. 

3.  Amberg,  Capital  of  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria^. 
fituate  on  the  River  Iks,  in  49  Degrees  25  Minutes 
North  Latitude,  and  1 2  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

4.  Saltsburg,  the  Capital  of  the  Archbifhoprickij 
of  Saltsburg,  fituate  on  the  River  Saltza,  in  47 
Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  13  De- 
grees 30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

5.  Aeivburg,  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy  of  New-l 
burg,  fituate  in  48  Degrees  45  Minutes  North  La- 
titude, and  11  Degrees  $5  Minutes  EaftLongitude.  i 

6.  Pajfau,  the  Capital  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Pajfaul 
fituate  at  the  Confluence  of  the  Rivers  Danube,  Inn  A 
and  Iks,  in  48  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude,,] 
and  1 3  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

S.  What  Countries  lie  within  the  Circle  ol 
Jujiria  ? 

M.    The  Archduchy  of  Auflria^  the  Dutchied 
of  Stiria,  Carinihia,  and  Carniola,  the  County  01 
Tyrol,  and  the  Bifhopricks  of  Trent  and  Brixen. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  the  Circle  o: 
Juftria  ? 

M.    1.  Vienna,  the  Capital  of  the  Archduch) 
pf  Avjlria  and  of  the  German  Empire,  fituate 
the   River   Danube,   in  48   Degrees   30  Minufc 
North  Latitude,  and  16  Degrees  20  Minutes  Ea( 
Longitude. 

2.  Grats,  the  Capital   of  the  Duchy  of  Stirk 
fituate  on  the  River  Muer,  in  47  Degrees  20 
nutes  North  Latitude,  and  15  Degrees  55  Minuj 
Eaft  Longitude. 

3.  Clagenfurt,  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
xintbia,  fituate  in  47  Degrees  North  Latitude, 
14  Degrees  E;jft  Longitude. 

4.  Lanbacb,  the  Capita!  of   the  Duchy  of& 
nhla,  fituate  in  46  Degrees  28  Minutes  North 
titude,  and  14  Degrees  40 Minutes  Eaft  Longituc 

5.  Infpruck,  the  Capital  of  the  County  of  Tiro> 
fitu.ae  an  the  River  Inn,  in  47  Degrees    12 
nutes  North  Latitude,  and  1 1  Degrees  26  Minut 

'\  Longitude. 

6.  Tn 
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6.  Trent,  the  Capital  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Trent,     Trent. 
fituate  on  the  River  Adige,  in  46  Degrees  5  Mi- 
nutes North   Latitude,    and  1 1    Degrees    of  Eaft 
Longitude. 

S.  What  considerable  Rivers  are  there  in  Germany? 

M.  The  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  IVefer,  the  Oder, 
:he  M/w,  the  Inn,  the  Mofelle,  and  the  HaveL 

S,  Pieafe  to  defcribe   the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, 

M.  The  Netherlands  are  fituate  between  50  and     Withstands, 
53  Degrees  North   Latitude,  and  between  2  and 
l   Degrees  of   Eaft  Longitude,    bounded   by  the 
German  Sea  on  the  North,  by  Germany  on  the  Eaft,  by  Lor- 
-ain  and  France  on   the   South,  and  by  another  Part  of  France 
nd  the  Britijh  Seas  on  the  Weft,  extending  near  '300  Miles 
n  Length,  and  200  in  Breadth. 

Thefe  Provinces  are  17  in  Number,  whereof  feven,  which 
re  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Dutch,  are  called  the  United 
Provinces,  the  other  ten  are  called  the  Auflrian  and  French 
Netherlands,  being  molt  of  them  fubjec~t.  to  thofe  Powers. 

The  Names  of  the  United   Provinces   are,   1. 
hlland,     2.  Z eland.       3.  Friejland.     4.  Gronin-     v'flted  Pr9' 
m,     5.  OveriffeL     6.  Gelderland  with  Zutphen  ;     #*//£</,  6fr. 
id  7.  Utrecht. 

S.   What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  the  United  Provinces  ? 

M,    1.  Amfterdam,  the  Capital  of  the  Province     Amjlerdam. 
f  Holland,  and  of  all  the   United  Provinces ,   fi- 
late  on  the  River  Amftel,  and  a  Bay  of  the  Z«y- 
t  Sea  in  52  Degrees  40  Minutes  North   Lati- 

jde,  and  4  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

2.  Rotterdam,  fituate  on  the  River  Maes,   in  52     Rotterdam, 
Agrees  North  Latitude,  and  4  Degrees  Eaft  Lon- 
tude. 

3.  Middleburg,   the  Capital  of  the  Province  of     Mlddkburg. 
eland,   fituate  in  the   Iftand  of  Walcheren,  in  5  1 
►egrees  33  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  3  De- 

ees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

4.  Nimeguen,  fituate  on  the  River  Waal,  in  the     'Nimrutn, 
rovince   of  Guelderland,   in  51  Degrees  55  Mi- 
ates  North  Latitude,  and  5  Degrees  50  Minutes 
aft  Longitude* 

5.  Utrecht,the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Utrecht,     Vtncbt. 
:uate  on  the  Chanel  of  the  Old  Rhine,  in   52  De- 
ees  7  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  5  Degrees 
aft  Longitude* 

Q  4  6.   Le- 
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UmM  &,  Lewarde;.,    the   Capital  of  the   Province   of 

Friejlandy  fituate   in  53  Degrees  North   Latitude, 
and  5  Degrees  35  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 
S.  What  are  the  chief  Rivers  in  the  United  Provinces  ? 
Rivers.  Jl/l  The  Rhine,  the  Lech,   the  Waal*  the   Maes, 

and  the  S child. 

n.  What  are  the  Names  of  the  other  ten  Provinces? 
AaJhj*n*nA  M.     i.    Brabant.      %.     Flanders.      3.     Hainalt. 

nL  4*  Limburg.      5.  Luxemburg,     6.  Namur.      7.  Ar- 

iz'::. 8.  The  Cambrrfis.  9.  The  Marquilate  of 
Antwerp  \  and,  10.  The  Lord  (hip  of  Malines  or 
Mechlin :  Of  thefe  the  French  po  fiefs  the  in  tire 
Provinces  of  Artois  and  Cambray^  Part  of  Flanders, 
Dutch  Hainalt.,   and    Lu*emburghy    and  the  Dutch  poflefs 

TLndcrz.  the  North    oc  Brab(1}lt   anj  f landers  ;  all  the  reft 

are  fubjeel;  to  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria. 
S.  What  are  the   chief  Towns  in   the  Aujlrian   and  French 

Netherlands  ? 

gr,p-.h  M.  1.  BruJfeLu  the  Capital  of  Brabant ;,  and  of  all 

the  Aujlrian  Netherlands,  fituate  on  the  River 
Sitme,  in  50  Degrees  50  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
and  4 Degrees  40  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

•W*  2   Ghent  or  Gaunt,  the  Capital  of  Aujlrian  Flan- 

dersy  fituate  on  the  four  Rivers  of  the  Scheld,  Lys, 
L'uue  and  Mourwater,  in  51  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude,  and  3  Degrees  36  Minutes  Eaft:  Long, 

£#'•  3.  Life)  the    Capital  of  the  French  Netherlands, 

fuuate  in  the  Province  of  Flanders,  on  the  River 
Dcule,  in  50  Degrees  42  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
and  3  Degrees  Eaft  Longitude. 

Memf  4.  Mom,  the  Capital  of  Hainalt,  fituate  near  the 

Banks  of  the  Rivers  Haine  and  Trouille,  in  50  De- 
grees 34  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  3  Degrees 
33  Minutes  Kift  Longitude. 

lUmur,  ^,  Namur,  the   Capital  of  the  Province  of  Na- 

mur, fituate  at  the  Confluence  of  the  Rivers 
Sambre  and  Mae j,  in  50  Degrees  30  Minutes  North 
La.jtude,  and  4  Degrees  50  Minutes  Eaft  Long. 

jintw.rf.  6.  Antwerp,   the   Capital  of  the    Marquifare  o( 

Antwerp,   fituate   on  the  River  Scheldt   in  5J  De- 
grees 50  Minutes  North  Latitude,  ar.d  4  Degrees 
15  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude, 
MccWn.  yt  Malines  or  Mechlin,  the  Capital  of  the  Lord- 

fhip'of  Mechlin,  fituate  in  51  Degrees  10  Minutes 
North  Latitude,  and  4  Degrees  2,2  Minutes  Eaft 

Lod- 
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Longitude,  on  the  united  Streams  of  the  Rivers 
Dyle  and  Demer. 

8.  Luxemburg^  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Lux-    Luxemburg, 
,  emburg,   fituate  on   the  River  Elfe,  in  49  Degrees 

i.q  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  6  Degrees  8  Mi- 
nutes Eaft  Longitude. 

9.  Limburg,   the  Capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Lhn-   Llmhur^ 
■  :>t>rgh,  fituate  on  the  River  Vefe,  in  50  Degrees  37 

Vlinutes  North  Latitude,  and  6  Degrees  5  Minutes 
kail  Longitude. 
S.  Which  are  the  principal  Rivers  in  Flanders  ? 
M.  The  Maes,  the  Sambre,  the  Scheldt  the  Lys,    Rivers. 
he  Scarpe,  the  Serine,  the  Mehain,  the  Deule,  the 
fyZ?,  and  the  Demer. 

5.  Pleafe  to   defenbe  the   Situation  and  Extent 
f  the  Kingdom  of  France, 

M.  France  is   fituate  between   5  Degrees  Weft      ranctm 
ad  7   Degrees   Eaft  Longitude,  and  between  42 
rid  50  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  being  bounded 
7  the   Engli/h  Chanel   and    the  Netherlands    on   the  North, 
'»*  y  Germany,    Switzerland,    Savoy  and  Piedmont  on  the  Eaft, 
/  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  on  the 
outh,  and  by   the  Bay  of  Bifcay  on   the  Weft,  being  almoft 
juare,   and  upwards  of  500  Miles  over  either  Way. 
S.  PJeafe  to  enumerate   the  Provinces   or  Governments  in 
|  ranee . 

M.    1.  Picardy.     2.    Normandy.     3.   Britanny  j    Provinces. 
^■|i  id  4.  the  Ifle  of  France  on  the  North. 
lufl  5-  Orleanois,  and  6.  Lionois  in  the  Middle. 

7.  Guienne  and   Gafcony.     8.  Languedoc.     9.  Provence  ;  and 
D.  Daupbine  on  the  South. 

11.  Burgundy.     12.  Champaign.     13.  The  French  Nether- 
?M\nds.      14.  Lorraine-,   and   15.  //^a?  on  the  Eaft. 
£    Which  are  the  chief  Towns  ? 
jfcf.  1.  P#m,  the  Capital  of  the  Ifle  of  France,    Paris' 
id  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  fituate  on  the   Riv^r 
yne,  in  48    Degrees    50   Minutes  North   Lati- 
de,  and  2  Degrees  25  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

2.  Rouen,   Capital  of  the  Province  of  Normandy,    Rouen. 
i.     uate  on   the   S eyrie    in  49  Degrees  26  .Minutes 

orth  Latitude,  and  in   1  Degree  5  Minutes  Eaft 
)ngitude. 

3.  Orleans,  Capital    of  the  Government  of  Or-    Orkam. 
wisf  fituate  on  the  River  Loyre  in  47  Degrees 
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55  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  2  Degrees  of 
Eaftern  Longitude. 

4.  Lions,  the  capital  City  of  the  Government  of 
Lionnois,  fituate  at  the  Confluence  of  the  Rivers 
Rhone  and  Soane,  in  45  Degrees  50  Minutes  North 
Latitude,  and  4  Degrees  55  Minutes  Eaft  Longi- 
tude. 

5.  Thoulon,  or  Toulon,  the  beft  Port  Town  in 
France,  is  fituate  in  Provence,  on  a  Bay  of  the  Me- 
diterranean  oppofite  to  the  Iflands  of  Hieres,  in  43  J 
Degrees  5  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  6  Degrees  1 
Lair  Longitude. 

6.  Thoulofe,    the    Capital   of  the    Province  of! 
Languedoc,    is   fituate  on  the   River   Garonne,   in 
43   Degrees   4c  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  i| 
Degree  5  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

7.  Bordeaux,   the  Capital   of  the  Province   ofl 
Bourdelois,  and  of  the  Government  of  Guienne  and 
Gafcony,  fituate  on  the  River  Garonne,  in  44  De- 
grees 50  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  40  Minutes 
Weft  Longitude. 

8.  Nantz,  a  great  Port  Town  in  the  Province 
of  Britanny,  fituate  on  the  River  Loyre,  in  47  De- 
grees 15  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  1  Degree 
30  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

9.  Breji,    the  moft  confiderable  Port  Town  ott 
France  upon  the  Ocean,   fituate  on  the  Coaft  ofl 

Britanny,  in  48  Degrees  25  Minutes   North  Latitude,    and  4 
Dc  rees  30  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

&   What  are  the  chief  Rivers  in  France  ?       * 

M.  The  Rhone ,    the  Soane,  the  Garonne^  t 
Loyre,    the    Seyne,     the   Dordonne,   the   Oyje,   tb 
Marnc,  the  Aube,  the  Ifere,  and  the   Durance. 
S.   What  are  the  chief  Mountains  ? 

M.   The   Alps,    which    feparate  France    fr« 
Italy  ;  the  Mountains    of  the  Cevennes  and  Au 
•  ;   the  Mountains  of  Vauge,  which  divide  Fra::r.i)e  Co. 
from  A/face  and  Lorrain  ;  and  the   Pyrenees,  which  divide  i 
from  Spain. 

S.  Pleafe  to  defcribe  the  Situation  and   Extent  of  Tur 
Eur  op*. 

I'urij  k  &«•  M.  Turky  in    Europe   is   the  South-Eaft    P 

w/f«  of  Europe,  anJ  comprehends  all  thofe  Countri 

enumerated    already  in   the    general    Divifion 
Eurcpc,  which  lie  between    36    and    44    Degrees  of  Nort 

Latitat1' 
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1  Latitude,  and  between  17  and  40  Degrees  of  Eaftern  Lon- 
titude,  extending  ioco  Miles  and  upwards  in  Length  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  and  500  Miles  in  Breadth  from  North  to 
South. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  of  Turky  in  Europe  ? 

M.  i.  Conftantinople,   fituate  on  the    Bofphorus     r    -     .     . 
Dr   Strait  which  feparates    Europe  from  Ajia,   in 
\\  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  29  Degrees  \t 
Minutes  Eaftern  Longitude ;   being  the  Capital  of  the   Pro- 
/ince  of  Romania,  and  of  the  whole  Turkijh  Empire. 

2.  Adrianople,  fituate    in  the  Province  of  Ro-    Adrianople. 
nania,  in  42    Degrees  North   Latitude,    and   26 
degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

3.  Belgrade,     the    Capital   of  the  Province  of   Belgrade. 
lervia,  fituate   on   the  River  Danube,   in  45  De- 

rees  North  latitude,   and  21   Degrees   ot  Eaft 
<ongitude. 

4.  Salonichi,   or  Thejfalonica,   a   Port  Town   of   Sahnkbu 
Macedonia,  fituate  on  the  Archipelago,  or  Egean  Sea, 
1  41  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  24  Degrees  20 
linutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

5.  Athens,  or  Settines,  the  Capital  of  Achaia  or    Mem. 
ivadia,  fituate  in  38  Degrees  of  North  Latitude, 
id  in  24  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

6.  Napolide  Romania,  a  Port  Town,  the  Capital   NapoK.- 
"  the   Morea,  fituate  in  37  Degrees  30  Minutes 
orth  Latitude,  and  in   23  Degrees  20  Minutes 
aft  Longitude. 

7.  Lepanto,  fituate  on  the  Gulph  of  Lepanto  in    Lepantu 
e   Province  of  Achaia,  in  38   Degrees  of  North 
atitude,  and  23  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

8.  Negropont,  or   Egripos,    the   Capital   of  the    Negropont, 
land  of  Negropont,  the  largeft  Ifland-in  the  Egean 
:aor  Archipelago,  fituate  in  38  Degrees  30  Mi- 
ites  North  Latitude,  and  24  Degrees  30  Minutes 
ift  Longitude. 

The  chief  Rivers  of  Turky  in  Europe  are,  the    Riven, 
anube,  the  Save,  the  Alauta,  the  Niejler,  and  the 
•uth. 

The  chief  Mountains  are  thofe  of  Rhodope  or  Mountains* 
gentum,    which    divide   Romania   and    Macedon 
>m  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and  the  Mountain  Par- 
tjus  in  Greece. 

S.  Which  are  the  principal  Turkijh  Wands  in 
'.rope  ? 

M.  Ths 
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M.  The  numerous  Iflands  in  the  Archipelago 
JJlar.dsln  Fu-  or  Egean  Sea  are  all  fubject.  to  the  Turks,  where- 
rcpean     ur  j.      Qf  part  ]jes   jf]  £urope<i  ancJ  part   ]n  JJla^  Qf  wnich 

the  largeft  European  Ifland  is  that  of  Negropont  already  men- 
tioned, anciently  called  Eubea,  fituate  North-Eaft  of  the  Coaft 
of  Achat  a,  or  Livadia,  by  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  narrow 
Sea  called  the  Euripus,  remarkable  for  its  irregular  TidesJ 
which  flow  fometimes  13  or  14.  times  in  24  Hours.  The 
Iflands  of  Lcmnos,  Sciros,  Andros,  and  Melos,  are  of  a  confider-1 
able  Extent.  Thefe  and  the  reft  are  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Grecian  Chriftians. 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Italy  ? 

M.  Italy  is  fituate  between  38  and  46  Degrees 
%ab*  of  North  Latitude,   and  between  7  and  19  De-j 

grees  of  Eaftern  Longitude,  being  about  60 
Miles  long,  and  from  80  to  400  broad.  It  is  bounded  b 
Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  which  feparatc  it  from  German 
on  vhe  North,  by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the  Eaft,  by  th 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  South,  and  by  the  fame  Sea  an 
the  Alps,  which  feparate  it  from  France,  on  the  Weil ;  an 
comprehends  the  following  Countries :  viz.  1.  Th 
DUnJk*^  Principality   of   Piedmont,    the    Duchy  of  SaM 

and  the  Duchy  of  Monferrat,  lubjeef.  to  the  King  of  Sat 
dinia.\  1.  The  Duchies  of  Milan,  Padua,  and  Parma,  fub-j 
ject  to  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria.  3.  The  Duchy  of  Modenai 
jubjeel  to  its  own  Duke.  4.  The  large  Dominions  of  thi 
Republick  of  Venice  ;  all  which  lie  in  the  North  of  Italy\ 
5.  The  Duchy  of  Tufcany,  lubjccl:  to  the  Grand  Duke,  the' 
prefect  Emperor  of  Germany.  6.  The  little  Republic  oj 
Lucca.  7.  The  Pope's  extenfive  Territories,  which  la  ft  threl 
Jie  in  the  Middle  of  Italy.  8.  The  Kingdom  of  Naples,  whiclj 
takes  up  the  South  of  Italy,  and  is  fubjecr.  to  the  King  of  th 
Tiuo  Sicilies. 

S.   Which  are  the  chief  Towns  in  Italy  ? 
-,  .  M.  I.Turin,   the  Capital  of  Piedmont,  and 

the  King  of  Sardinia'*!  Dominions,  fituate  on  th 
River  Po,  in  44  Degrees  50  Minutes  Nort' 
Latitude,  and  7  Degrees  16  Minutes  Eaft  Lcngi 
tude. 

Cbamlmy*  2.  Chamberry,  the  Capital  of  Savoy,  fituate  in  4.  j 

Degrees  40  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  5  Dcp 
grees  45  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 
Gc-.cj.  "  ^.    Genoa,  the  Capital    of    the    Republick 

Genoa,   fituate    on    a  Bay  of   the  Mediterranean 
called   the   Riviere  of  Genoa,  in  44   Degrees  3 

Minut 
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Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  9  Degrees  30  Mi- 
nutes Eaft  Longitude. 

4.  Milan,  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
and  of  the  Auftrian  Dominions  in  Italy,  fituate 
m  the  River  Olana,  in  45  Degrees  20  Minutes 
Vorth  Latitude,  and  9  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft 
Longitude. 

5.  Mantua,  the  Capital  of  Mantua \  fituate  in  the 
Vliddle  of  a  Lake,  in  45  Degrees  20  Minutes 
Vorth  Latitude,  and  11  Degrees  15  Minutes 
£aft  Longitude. 

6.  Parma,  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma,    Parma. 
ituate  in  44  Degrees  45  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
nd  1 1  Degrees  Eaft  Longitude. 

7.  Venice,  the  Capital  of  the  Venetian  Domi- 
ions,  fituate  on  feveral  Iilands  at  the  Bottom  of 
ric  Gulph  of  Venice,  five  Miles  from  the  Con- 
nent,  in  45  Degrees  40  Minutes  North  Lati- 
jde,  and  13  Degrees  Earl  Longitude. 

8.  Florence,  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy  ofTuf- 
my,  fituate  on  the  River  Arno,  in  43  Degrees  30 
linutes  North  Latitude,  and  12  Degrees  15  Mi- 
utes  Eaft  Longitude. 

9.  Leghorn,  or  Livorno,  the  moft  confiderable 
ort  Town  in  the  Duchy  of  Tufcany,  if  not  in  all 
laly,  fituate  on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  m  43  Degrees 
0  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  11  Degrees  .Eaft 
ongitude. 

10.  Modena,  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Mo- 
ma,  fituate  in  44  Degrees  4$  Minutes  North  Lati- 
ide,  and  1 1  Degrees  20  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

11.  Lucca,  the  Capital  of  the  Republic  ofLuc- 
l  fituate  near  the   River  S^cbia,  in  43  Degrees 

5  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  1 1  Degrees  20 
iinutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

12.  Rome,  the  Capital  of  the  Campania,  and  of 
1  the  Pope's  Dominions,  fituate  on  the  River  77- 
r,  in  41  Degrees  50  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
id  13  Degrees  15  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

13.  Naples,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  AV 

i',  fituate  on  a  Bay  of  the  Tufcan  Sea,  in  41  De- 
es North  Latitude,    and   15  Degrees   of  Eaft 
ongitude. 
&  Which  are  the  moft  confiderable  Rivers  of 
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M,  The  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Stura,  the  Arnot  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Volturno, 

S.  Which  are  the  higherr.  Mountains  ? 

M.  The  Alps,  which  divide  Italy  from  Germany 
and  France ;  and  the  Apennine,  which  runs  the 
whole  Length  of  Italy ;  and  Mount  Vcfuvius  in 
Naples,  remarkable  for  its  Vulcano. 

S.  Which   are  the   moft   confiderable   Italn 
Iflands  ? 

M.  Sicily ,  Sardinia,  Corfica,  the  Lipari  Iflands. 
and  that  of  Elba, 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the 
Ifland  of  Sicily  ? 

M,  Sicily  is  fituate  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
between  37  and  38  Degrees  30  Minutes  Nortl 
Latitude,  and  between  12  and  15  Degrees  ofEaf 
Longitude,  being  about  160  Miles  long,  and  10c 
broad  ;  feparated  from  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  11 
Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  AleJJina,  the  chit 
Port  Town. 

1.  Palermo,  the  Capital  of  Sicily  y  fituate  on  th 
North  Coaftof  the  Ifland,  in  38  Degrees  16  M 
nutes  North  Latitude,  and  1 2  Degrees  40  Minute 
Eaft:  Longitude. 

2.  Mejffina,  a  great  Port  Town,  fituate  at  t 
Eaft  End  of  the  Ifland,  oppofite  to  Regio  in  Nt 
pies,  in  38  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitudi 
and  15  Degrees  45  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude.  T 
Ifland,  with  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  is  fubjecl 
Don  Carlos,  who  ftiles  himfelf  King  of  the  T\ 
Sicilies  ? 

In  the  Ifland  of  Sicily,  is  Mount  Etna,  the 
terrible   Vulcano    in  Europe,  which  has,   by 
Eruptions  and  Earthquakes,  deftroyed  fome  of 
beft  Towns  in  the  Ifland. 

S.  Pleafe  to   defcribc  the   Situation  and  Ex 
of  the  Iflands  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica, 

M,  Sardinia  is  fituate  in  the  Mediterranean 
between   ^q  and  41  Degrees   of  North  Latitui 
and  between  8  and  10  Degrees  of  Eaftern  Lon 
tude,  being  140  Miles  in  Length  from  North 
South,  and   70   in    Breadth  from  Eaft  to  W 
the  capital  'i     .  n    I  agliari,  fituate  on 
the  Sea,  at  the  South-End   of  the   Ifland    in 
Decrees  of  North  Latitat!:,  and  o  Degree* 
I  Eaft 
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'.aftern  Longitude,    fubject  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Corfica  is  fituate  between  41  and  43  Degrees  of  Ccrfica. 
Jorth  Latitude,  and  between  9  and  10  Degrees  of 
laft  Longitude,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  fepa- 
ited  from  the  Ifland  of  Sardinia  on  the  South 
y  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio ;  the  chief  Town,  Bajlia^  £ajjja, 
;  fituate  on  the  Eaft  Side  of  the  Ifland,  in  42  De- 
rees  40  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  9  Degrees 

0  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude.     The   Ifland   being 
lbject  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa, 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  and   Extent  of  Switz- 
erland ? 

M.  Switzerland  is  fituate  between  45  and  48 
Agrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between  6  and  10 
Agrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  bounded  by  Germany 
i  the  North  and  Eaft;  by  the  Territories  of  Vc- 
u%  Piedmont^  and  Savoy  in  Italy  on  the  South  ; 
id  by  France  on  the  Weft;  being  180  Miles  in 
ength  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  140  in  Breadth 
t  am  North  to  South  ;  confifting  of  a  great  many 
dependent  Cantons,   or  Republicks,  of  which 

1  ofe  of  Bern,  Zurich,   and  the  Grifons  are  the 
•  lief. 
I  S,  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  Switzerland  P 

M.  1.  Bern,  the  Capital  of  the  Canton  of  Bern, 
id  of  all  Switzerland,  fituate  on  the  River  Aar,m 
1  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  7  Degrees  20 
linutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

2.  Coire,  the  Capital  of  the  Grifons,  fituate  on 
,e  River  Rhine,  in  46  Degrees  40  Minutes  North 
atitude,  and  9  Degrees  25  Minutes  Eaft  Longi- 
de. 

3.  Zurich,  the  Capital  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich, 
uate  at  the  North  End  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  m 

7  Degrees  25  Minutes  North  Latitude,   and  8 
egrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

4.  Geneva,  fituate  on  the  River  Rhone,  at  the 
feft  End  of  the  Lake  Lemain,  or  Geneva,  in  48 
'egrees  20  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  6  De- 
"ees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

5  Bafl,  the  Capital  of  the  Canton  of  Bafil,  fitu- 
e  on  the  River  Rhine,  near  the  Confines  of  Al- 
ee, in  47  Degrees  40  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
id  7  Degrees  40  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 
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Badtn.  6.  Baden,  the  Capital  of  the  Territory  ot  Bade*. 

where  the  States  or  Reprefentatives   of  the  Can 
tons  afiemble,  fituate  in  47  Degrees  35  Minut< 
North  Latitude,  and  8  Degrees  15  Minutes  Ea 
Longitude. 
Mountain.  Switzerland  is  the  moft  mountainous  Country  i 

Europe,  being  fituate  on  the  Alps,  the  beft  natur: 
Fortification  in  the  World  againft  the  Natior 
which  furround  them  j  viz.  France,  Germany,  an 
Italy. 
Rk-eru  Several  of  the  largeft  Rivers  alfo   have    the 

Sources  here  ;  viz.  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  tl 
Rhone,  and  innumerable  Torrents  which  fall  pr< 
cipitately  from  the  Mountains  on  the  melting 
the  Snow;  and  there  are  Lakes  on  the  Tops 
their  higheft  Mountains. 

S.  Pleafc  to  defcribe  the  Situation  and  Extent 
Spain. 
Spin*  M.    Spain   is   a  Peninfula,  furroundcd   by  t 

Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  exce| 
on  the  North-Eaft,  where  it  is  joined  to  France  b 
the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  and  is  fituated  betwet 
36  and  44  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  bi 
tween  10  Degrees  Weft  and  3  Degrees  Eaftei 
Longitude,  being  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bifca 
Part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  France  on 
North,  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Strait 
Gibraltar  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  Sout 
and  by  the  fame  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  Weft,  b 
ing  upwards  of  600  Miles  in  Length  from  Eaft 
Weft,  and  almoft  as  many  in  Breadth;  but 
this  Dcfcription  Portugal  is  included,  which  w 
once  a  Province  of  Spain. 
Province,  S,  What  Provinces  are    comprehended   in  t 

Kingdom  of  Spain  f 

M.  1.  Galicia.  2.  Auflria.  3.  Bifcay,  on  t 
North.  4.  Navarre.  5.  Arragon.  6.  Catalon 
7.  Valencia,  on  the  Eaft.  8.  Murcia.  9.  Granaa 
10.  Audalufta,  on  the  South.  11.  Old  CaJ/ile. 
New  Cajlile.  13.  Leon,  and  14.  Ejlremadura^ 
the  Middle  of  Spain. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  Spain  ? 
Madrid,  M.   1.  Madrid,  the   Capital   of  the  Kingdc 

fituate  in  the  Province  of  New   Cajlile 3    in 
4  Dcgrc 
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egrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  4  De- 
ees  12  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

2.  Toledo,  heretofore  the  Capital  of  the  King-    Toledo 
»ii,  fituate  in  the  Province  of  New  Cajiile,  on 

e  River  Tagus,  in  39  Degrees  45  Minutes  North 
ititude,  and  4  Degrees  10  Minutes  Weft  Lon- 
:ude. 

3.  Compojlella,    the  Capital  of  Galicia,   fituate    Compojlella, 
43  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  9  Degrees 

;  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

4.-  Bilboa,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Bif-    Bi'boa. 
•,  fituate  at  the  Mouth  of  a  River  which  falls 
o  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  in  43  Degrees  30  Minutes 
>rth  Latitude,  and  3  Degrees  of  Weft  Longi- 
le. 

$4   SaragoJJa,   the  Capital   of  the  Province  of   SaragoJJa, 
\ragon,  fituate  on  the  River  Ebro,  in  41  Degrees 
Minutes  North  Latitude,  and   1   Degree   15 
nutes  Weft  Longitude. 

).   Barcelona,   the  Capital  of  the  Province  of   Barcelona, 
'aknia,    fituate    on   the   Mediterranean ,    in   41 
grees  20  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  2  De- 
es of  Eaft  Longitude. 

7.    Valencia*,    the   Capital   of  the   Province   of   raknda. 
'encia,  fituate  on  the  River  Guadalaviar,  in  39 
grees  20  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  35  Mi- 
;es  Weft  Longitude. 

I    Carthagena,    in    the    Province    of    Mercia,    Cartbagena* 
ate  on  a  Bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  one  of  the 
t.  Harbours  in  Spain,  in   37   Degrees  40  Mi- 
les North  Latitude,  and   1   Degree  5  Minutes 
3ft  Longirude. 

)»   Granada,    the   Capital   of  the  Province   of    Granada, 
anada,  fituate  in  37  Degrees  15  Minutes  North 
:itude,  and  3  Degrees  40  Minutes  Weft  Lon- 
ide. 

[0.  Gibraltar,  a  Port-Town  in  the  Province    Gibraltar* 
Anda'ufia,   fituate  on  the  Strait,  between  the 
ean   and    the    Mediterranean,    which    ieparates 
-ops  from   Africa,    in    36   Degrees  North  La-  r 

d  6  iJtgrccs  Wt{t  Longitude,  fubjecr.  to 
tain  4 
11.   Cadiz,   the  moft  confuJerable  Port-Town    cadte. 

,    chief  Station  of  the   Spanijh  Men   of 
xr  and  Galleons,  fuuate  on  the  Ifland  of  leon> 

I.  R  *« 
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in  the  Province  of  Andalujia,  in  36  Degrees  \ 
Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  6  Degrees  40  N* 
nutes  Weft  Longitude. 

12.   Seville,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  A 
dalufia,  fituate  on  the  River  Guadalquivir,  in 
Degrees  15  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  6  D 
grees  Weft  Longitude. 

S.  What  are  the  moft  confiderable  Rivers  ai 
Mountains  in  Spain  P 

M.  The  chief  Rivers  are  the  Ebro,  the  Gu, 
dalquivir,  the  Guadiana,  the  Tagus,  the  Dour 
and  the  Minho. 

The  moft  confiderable  Mountains  are  tho 
of  the  Pyrenees ,  which  feparate  France  ai 
Spain;  and  Branches  of  thofe,  under  feveral  Name 
run  through  Spain  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  it  beir 
generally  a  very  mountainous  Country.  Mou 
Calpe,  which  covers  the  Town  of  Gibraltar,  1 
•  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  that  of  Mow 
Abile  in  Africa ;  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Stra 
of  Gibralar,  being  the  other. 

S.  Which  are  the  chief  Spanijh  Iflands  ? 

M.  Thofe  anciently  called  the  Baleares ;  via 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica. 

Majorca,  the  largeft,  is  fituate  between  2  anj 
3  Degrees  of  Eaftern  Longitude,  and  between  3 
and  40  Degrees  of  North  Latitude  ;  the  chie 
Town  Majorca, 

Minorca,  the  leaft  of  thefe  Iflands,  is  fituat 
in  40  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  4  Degrees  c 
Eaft  Longitude;  the  chief  Town  Port-Mahon 
fubjec"r.  to  GreaUBritain. 

Ivica  is  fituate  in  39  Degrees  of  North  Lati 
tude,  and  1  Degree  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

S.  How  is  Portugal  fituated  ? 

M.  Portugal  is  fituate  between  37  and  42  De 
grees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between  7  and  11 
Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude,  being  upwards  0 
300  Miles  in  Length  from  North  to  South,  an< 
100  in  Breadth;  bounded  by  the  Spanijh  Pro 
vince  of  Gallicia  on  the  North,  by  other  Parts  0 
Spain  on  the  Eaft,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  oj 
the  South  and  Weft. 

S.  What  Provinces  are  comprehended  in  Porta 
gal?  M.  1 
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M.  i.  Entre  Minho  Dourvo ;    2.  Ww  Monies 
on  the  North  5   3.  Belra;  and,  4.  Eftremadura  in  the 

c    txV,5.4  ^"''"i  and>  6.  ,%^  in  the  South, 
a.    Which  are  the  chief  Towns  ? 
M.   1     Lijbon,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of    r.A 
Eftremadura  and   of  the   whole   Kingdom,    fitu-      ^"' 
ate  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River  7*J«,  and  the 
Mantie  Ocean,  in  38  Degrees  45  Minutes  North 
Latitude,  and  g  Degrees  Weft  Longitude. 
,2.    St.  Ube?     fituate  on   a  Bay  of  the  Atlantic    St  ubes 
!  Dcean  in  38  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
md  9  Degrees  Weft  Longitude. 

3.   /V/*    fituate  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River    Port9 
Douro,  and  the  Ocean,  in  the  Province  of  Entre 
\Mmho  Douro   in  41  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and 
»  Degrees  Weft  Longitude. 
The  chief  Rivers   in   Portugal  are  the  Tagus,    jl 
it  Guadiana,  the  Minho,  and  the  Douro. 
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ASIA. 

WHU  J-  th<\Situation  and  Extent  of  ^?«? 
Af.  4^a  is  htuate  between  the  Equa- 
■r  and  ?2  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  between    J'Zf"  *"J 
5  and  _,48  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  being  4800 
Ue.  .„  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  4300  in  Breadth 
m  North  to  South,  comprehending,  1.  the  Empire  of  China 
>d   Chnefianlartary,    Tibet,    and   Independent  Tartar,     whh 
fn    and  the  other  Oriental  Hands  in  the  Eaft.  7.  In  J  a 

tolTTyThCtUCi,Tartar>>  a"d  Siberia  \  Zl 
rcaffian  Tartar,  and  7^  in  Afia  on  the.  Weft:  and 
bounded  by  the  ^2„aW„  on  the  North,  by  the  Pacific 
■eanon  tire  Eaft,   by  the  Indian  Ocean  on'  Z  South,  t 

'eft    L  H  ^  feParates  «''  fro™   Africa  on  the  South- 
eft,  and  by  Europe  on  the  North- Weft. 
0.  How  is  China  fituated  ? 

M.    China,    comprehending   Chinefian  Tartan     n- 
Sde1WTK95and'^D^-°fEaS    "■'*" 
""ban,:  ah     ^CIWee"  2,'   and  55  Degrees  of  North  Latl- 

Id  iocoSffc  •nC0RM'  M  i"  ^th  ,ro*  North  to  South, 
co  MtLs  u  Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft,   bounded 

by 


*a 
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by  Ruffian  Tartar y  on  the  North,  by  the  Pacific 

Ocean  on  the  Eaft  and   South,  and  by  Tonquii, 

'    Tibet  and  the  Territories  of  Ruffia  on  the  Weil, 

S,  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  China? 

Tehhg.  M.    I.    Peking^  the  Capital  of  the  Province  oj 

Peking  and  of  the  whole  Empire,  fittiate  60  Mile! 

South  of  the  great  Wall,  in  40  Degrees  Nortl 

Latitude,  and  m  Degrees  Ealt  Longitude. 

Ranking.  2.    Nanking,    the   Capital   of  the   Province   o 

Nanking,    lituate   near  the   Mouth  of  the  Rive 

JCiam  and  the  Kang  Sea,  in  32  Degrees  of  Nortl 

Latitude,  and  ji8  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude 

Canton.  3.   Canton,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Can 

ton,  lituate  on  the  River  Ta,  in  23  Degrees  2 

Minutes   North  Latitude,   and   112  Degrees   3 

Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

»lVfrrt  S.  What  are  the  chief  Rivers  ? 

jjLnds.  M.    The  Crocceus  or  Hoambo,  and  the  Kiam 

and    there   are   two   confiderable   Iilands  on   th 

Coaft  of  China,  and  fubjecl:  to  that  Empire,  vu 

that  of  Hainan  in  the  South  of  China,  and  th; 

of  Formofa  on  the  South-Weft  of  China. 

S.  Flow  are  Tibet  and  IndependentTartary  fituate 
Slfc*.  M.   They  lie  between  30  and   35  Degrees 

North  Latitude,  and  between  75  and  85  Degre 
of  Eaftern  Longituue,  having  Siberia  on 
North,  China  on  the  Eaft,  India  on  the  Sout 
and  the  Ufbeck  and  Calmuck  Tartars  and  anoth 
Part  of  Siberia  on  the  Weft 

S.  Pleafe  to  defcribe  the  Situation  and  Exte 
of  the  Jflands  of  Japan. 
Jjpan.  M.  The  Iflands  of  Japan  are  fituated  betwe 

30  and  40  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  betwe 
130  and  140  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude, 
which  there  are  great  Numbers,  but  tl 
chief  are  thofe  of,  1.  'Japan  Proper  or  Nipho 
2.  Sacmk  ;   and,    3.  Tonja 

1.  Japan  Proper,  the  moft  Northerly  of  th 
Iilands,  is  about  600  Miles  in  L<  n?th  from  N01 
to  South,  and  from  100  to  150  Miles  broad 

2.  Saccck  is  about  500  Miles  in  Circui 
ference. 

'3.  Ton/a  is  400  Miles  in  Circumference. 
:    chief    Towns    arc,     1.    Jeddo    or   Ye 
the  Capital  of  the  Empire,  fituatc  in  36  Degr 

Hi! 
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©f  North  Latitude,  and  141  Degrees  of  Eaft  Lon- 
gitude. 

2.  Saccai,  fituate  in  35  Degrees  of  North  Lati-     Saccai. 
tude,   and  135  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

3.  Bongo,  fituate  in  32  Degrees  of  North  La- 
titude, and  131  Degrees  of  Earl  Longitude. 

4.  Nangafaque,    fituate  in    32    Degrees   North 
Latitude,   and  130  Degrees  Eaft  Longitude. 

5.  What  other  Iflands  are  comprehended  under 
the  Name  of  the  Oriental  Iflands  ? 

M.  All  the  Iflands  South  of  China  and  the  Far- 
'her  India  may  properly  be  called  the  Oriental 
Iflands ;  particularly,  1.  The  Philippine  Iflands; 
i.  Gilola,  with  the  Moluccas  or  Clove  Iflands  ;  3, 
Zeram,  with  Amboyna,  Banda,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Nutmeg  Iflands  ;  4.  Celebes,  or  Macajfar ;  5.  Bor- 
neo ;  6.  Java,  with  the  Iflands  of  Bally  ?.nd  Florin, 
.nd  the  reft  of  the  Iflands  Eaft  of  Java;  and,  7. 
The  Ifland  of  Sumatra, 

The  Philippine  Iflands  are  very  numerous,  and 
e  between  5  and  19  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and 
etween  114  and  127  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude; 
thereof  the  Iflands  of  Manila,  or  Lucanio,  and 
VLindanao,  are  the  chief. 

1.  That  of  Manila,  or  Luconia,  is  400  Miles 
3ng  and  200  broad.     The  chief  Town 

Manila,  fituate  on  a  Bay  of  the  Sea,  in  the 
Outh-Weft  Part  of  the  Ifland,  in  15  Degrees  of 
Jorth  Latitude,  and  1 18  Degrees  of  Eaft  Long. 

The  Ifland  of  Mindanao  is  fituate  between  5 
nd  io  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between 
20  and  126  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude.  The 
hief  Town  Mindanao,  fituate  on  the  South-  Weft 
?oaft  of  the  Ifland,  ifi  7  Degrees  North  Latitude, 
nd  121  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

2.  Gilola,  with  the  Molucca  or  Clove  Iflands,  are 
iuate  between  1  Degree  of  South  Latitude,  and 

Degrees  North  Latitude.  The  chief  of  the 
?love  Iflands  is  Ternate,  fituate  in  1  Degree  i£ 
Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  124  Degrees  of 
/aft  Longitude,  fcarce  30  Miles  in  Circumfe- 
snce.  This,  with  the  reft  of  the  Clove-Iflancls, 
/as  ufurped  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Reign  of  King 
*ames  I.  and  the  Cloves  are  now  eradicated,  and 
lanted  only  in  the  Ifland  of  Amboyna,  which  is     Mcyna. 
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fituate  in  3  D agrees  40  Minutes  South  Latitude, 
and  126  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude.  It  was  here 
that  the  Dutch  tortured  and  maflacred  feveral  of  the 
Englifi)  Factors  and  Merchants,  and  then  drove  the 
reft  out  of  the  Clove  Iflands. 

3.  Ceram  and  the  Iflands  of  Banda,  which  on- 
ly produce  Nutmegs,  are  fituate  between  3  and  4 
Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  and  between  125  and 
I2g  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude.  Here  the  Dutch 
dvftroyed  both  the  Englijh  and  the  Natives  in  the 
Reign  of  King  "James  1.  ulurped  the  Dominion  of 
thefe  Iflands  alfo,  and  have  kept  PofTeflion  of  them 
ever  flnce. 

4.  The  Ifland  of  Celebes,  or  Macajfar,  is  fituate 
between  2  Degrees  North,  and  6  Degrees  South 
Latitude,  and  between  116  and  124  Degrees  of 
Eaft  Longitude,  being  500  Miles  long,  and  200 
broad.  The  chief  Town  Macajfar,  fituate  oil 
the  South  Weft  Coaft  of  the  Ifland,  in  117  De- 
grees of  Eaft  Longitude,  and  5  Degrees  of  South 
Latitude. 

5.  Borneo,  the  largeft  Ifland  in  the  known 
World,  fituate  between  7  Degrees  30  Minutes 
North  Latitude  and  4  Degrees  of  South  Latitude, 
and  between  107  and  117  Degrees  of  Eaftern 
Longitude.  The  chief  Town  Borneo,  fituate  on 
the  North-Weft  Part  of  the  Ifland,  in  4  Degrees 
30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  hi  Degrees  30 
Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

6.  The  Ifland  of  Java,  fituate  between  5  and 
8  Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  and  between  102 
and  113  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude.  The  Capi- 
tal City  Batavia,  fituate  in  6  Degrees  South  La- 
titude, and  106  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude.  The 
Capital  of  all  the  Dutch  Settlements  in  Afia,  and 
the  Eaft  Coaft  of  Africa, 

7.  The  IfLnd  of  Sumatra,  fi'uate  between  5 
Degrees  South  and  5  Degrees  North  Latitude, 
and  between  91  and  105  Degrees  of  Eaft   Longi- 

4h».  tilde.     The    Capital    City   steben,  fituate    at    the 

North  End  of  the  Ifland.  The  two  laft  are  ufu- 
ally  called  the  Sunda  Iflands,  horn  the  Straits  of 
Suuda,  which  lie  near  them  between  Java  and  Su~ 
inatra, 

S.  What  Countries  are  comprehended  under 
ihc  Name  of  India?  M.  India 
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1  M.  India  is  ufually  divided  into  two  Parts,  the  one 
beyond  the  River  Ganges,  contiguous  to  China,  and 
the  other  on  this  Side  the  Ganges,  contiguous  to 
Perfia.  India  beyond  the  Ganges  comprehends, 
I. Tonquin.  1.  Co. hin  China.  3.  Laos.  4.  Cambodia. 
5.  Siam  and  Malacca,  6.  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Acham. 

S.  What  are  the  refpective  Situations  of  thefe 
Countries  ? 

M.  1.  Tonquin  is  fituate  between  17  and  26 
Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between  101  and 
108  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  bounded  by  China 
on  the  North  and  Eaft,  by  Cochin  China  on  the 
South,  and  by  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  on  the  Weft. 
The  Capital  City  Cachao,  or  Keccio, 

Cachao  is  fituate  in  22  Degrees  30  Minutes 
North  Latitude,  and  105  Degrees  Eaft  Longitude. 

2.  Cochin  China,  fituate  between  104  and  109 
Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  and  between  10  and 
17  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  bounded  by  Ton- 
quin on  the  North,  by  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
Eaft  and  South,  and  by  Cambodia  on  the  Weft. 

3.  Laos  is  bounded  by  China  on  the  North,  by 
Tonquin  on  the  Eaft,  by  Siam  and  Cambodia  on  the 
South,  and  by  Ava  and  Pegu  on  the  Weft. 

^.Cambodia,  fituate  between  8  and  15  Degrees 
of  North  Latitude,  bounded  by  Laos  on  the  North, 
by  Cochin  China  0'n  the  Eaft,  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
on  the  South,  and  by  the  Bay  of  Siam  on  the  Weft. 
The  chief  Town  Cambodia,  fituate  in  12  Degrees 
Noith  Latitude,  and  104  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longi- 
tude. 

5.  Siam,  including  Malacca,  is  fituate  between 
the  Equator  and  18  Degrees  of  North  Latitude, 
and  between  92  and  102  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longi- 
tude.   The  chief  Towns,  Siam  and  Malacca. 

Siam,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam, 
is  fituate  on  the  River  Menan,  in  14  Degrees  of 
North  Latitude,  and  100  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longi- 
tude. 

Malacca,  the  Capital  of  the  Territory  of  Ma- 
lacca, is  fituate  in  2  Degrees  30  Minutes  North 
Latitude,  and  100  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  on 
the  Strait  between  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  to  which 
it  gives  its  Name,  and  with  the  adjacent  Country  is 
fubjeft  to  the  Dutchy  who,  being  Matters  of  this 
R4 
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Strait  and  that  of  Sunda,  have  it  in  their  Power 
to  exclude  all  Nations  from  trading  to  China  and 
the  Oriental  Iflands  on  the  Eaft. 

6.  Pegu,  including  Ava  and  Acham.  Thefe 
Countries  are  fituate  on  the  Eaft  Side  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  between  "15  and  2$  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude,  and  between  91  and  100  Degrees  of 
Eaftern  Longitude.  The  capital  City,  Pegu,  is 
fituate  in  17  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
and  97  Degrees  or  Eaft  Longitude. 

Befides  the  Iflands  already  mentioned,  are  thofe 
of  the  Ladrcnes,  fituate  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
340  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  and  between  12 
and  28  Degrees  of  North  Latitude  ;  alfo  the  Anda- 
viar.  and  Nicobar  Iflands,  near  the  Coaft  of  Siamy 
on  the  Eaft  Side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  India 
on  this  Side  Ganges  or  the  Hither  India? 

M.  This  Country,  which  is  molt  properly  callec 
India  or  Indofian,  is  fituate  between  7  and  40  De- 
grees of  North  Latitude,  and  between  66  and  <)2 
Degrees   of  Eaft  LongituJe  ;  being  about   2000 
Miles  in  Length  from  North  to  South,  and  fro 
300    to   1500   in    Breadth    from   Eaft   to   Weft 
bounded  by  Vfoeck  Tartary  and  Tibet  on  the  North 
by  another  Part  of  Tbet,  the  Kingdoms  of  Acham 
Ava,  and  Pegu,  on  the  Eaft,  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  South,  and  by  the  fam 
Ocean   anJ   the  Kingdom  of  Pcrfia  on  the  Wcf 
The  chief  Towns  Agra,  Dclly,  Lahor,  and  Surat 

1.  Agra,  once  the  Capital  of  India,  is  fituate  or 
the  River  Jctrtma,  in  26  degrees  20  Minutes  Nert 
Latitude,  and  79  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

2.  Dclly,  the  prcfent  Capita!  of  India,  is  fitua 
in  ;•'  :s  of  Noith  Latitude,  and  79  D( 

Eaft  Longitu 

3.  LcJ.:ry  the  Capital  1  ovince  of  Labor. 

.  us  of  North  Latitude,  and  75 
ft  L6ngitudc, 

4.  &  Port  Town  ol 
India,   is  fituate  in  21  Pc^ees  ,20  Minutes  1 

tatitude,    and  in   72  Degroc$    i$   Minutes  Eafl 
jn^itud:. 
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S.  What  are  the  principal  Rivers  and  Moun- 
tains of  India  f 

M.  The  chief  Puvers  are  thofe  of  Ganges,  Indus, 
pnd  Attock. 

The  chief  Mountains  are  thofe  of  Balegate, 
which  run  through  the  Middle  of  India  from  North 
to  South,  and  thofe  which  divide  India  from'  Tar- 
tary, called  Balch  and  Bember,  faid  to  be  Branches 
of  Mount  Caucafus, 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  of  Ufieck  Tartary  P 
M-  U/beck  Tartary  and  Mongul  or  Mogul  Tar-     UJbeckXartaty 
fary  are   the  fame  ;    this  being   the   Country  of    end  Mogul, 
Tamerlane,  the  firft  Great  Mogul,  who  was   not 
only  Sovereign  of  thefe  Countries,  but  of  Perfia 
and  India,  and  from  whom  the  Moguls  of  India  are 
defcendea*. 

The  prefent  Country  denominated  Ufieck  Tar- 
tary is  fituate  between  35  and  45  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude,  and  between  64  and  77  Degrees  of  E aft 
Longitude,  having  the  Calmuck  Tartars  on  the 
North,  Independent  Tartary  on  the  Eaft,  India 
ind  Perfia  on  the  South,  and  a  Defert  which  lies 
)etween  this  Country  and  the  Cafpian  Sea  on  the 
^eft. 
Their  chief  Towns  are  Bochara  and  Samarcand. 
1  ■'-ochara*  their  prefent  Capital,  is  fituate  in 
$9  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  65  Degrees  of 
tail  Longitude. 

2.  Samarcand,  once  the  Capital  of  Usbeck  Tar- 
ary,  and  of  all  Tamerlane's  Dominions,  is  fituate 
n  40  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  66  Degrees 
)f  Eaft  Longitude. 

The  Calmuck  Tartars  lie  North  of  Xlibeck  Tar- 
lary  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  have  no  Towns  or 
etiled  Habitation,  but  have  lately  put  themfelves 
under  the  Protection  of  RuJJia,  and  therefore  may 
WW  well  be  efteemed  a  Part  of  Siberia. 
S.  What  is  the  Situation  of  Siberia? 

Siberia,    if    we   include    Calmuck  Tartary,     Siberia, 
fituate  between  44  and  72  Degrees  North  La- 
de, and  between  60  and  ioO'Degrees  of  Eaft 
ngitude,  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the 
rth,    by  the  Pacific  Ocean,   China,    and   Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  on    the  Eaft,  by  another  Part  of 
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Independent  Tartary  and  VJbeck  Tartary  on  thi 
South,  and  European  Rujjia  and  Ajtracan  on  tfc< 
Weft.     The  chief  Town,  Tobohkt. 

Tohohki  is    htuate  on    the   River  Tobol,  on  thi 

Confines    or'   Europe   and  Afia,  in   57  Degrees  3c 

Minutes   North   Latitude,  and  63  Degrees  of  Eat 

•  Longitude.     The  chief   Rivers  are,   the  Oby,  th 

'Jenifta,  and  Zm?. 

6\   What  is  the   Situation  and   Extent  of  Per 
fiat 

Af.  Perfia  is  fituate between  25  and  45  Degree 
of  North  Latitude,  and  between  45  and  67  Degree 
of  Eaft  Longitude,  being  1200  Miles  long,  an 
almoft  as  many  broad,  bounded  by  Circajfian  Tar 
tary,  the  Cefpian  Sea  and  the  River  Oxus,  whic 
feparates  it  from  Ufieck  Tartary  on  the  North,  b 
India  on  the  Eaft,  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  th 
Gulphs  of  Ormus  and  Bojjor a  on  the  South,  and  b 
the  Turkijh  Empire  on  the  Weft.  The  chii 
Towns  are,  Ifpahan,  Schiras,  Gombron,  Mefcbei 
Ajlerabat,  and  Taw  is. 

1.  Ifpaban,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  In 
Agem,  and  of  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Perfia,  whic 
is  fituate  in  32  Degrees  30  Minuter  North  Lat 
tude,  and  50  Degrees  Ealt  Longitude. 

2.  Schiras,   the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Fa; 
fi/ian,  is  fitu'te  in  30  Degrees  North  Latitude,  ar 

53   Degrees  Eaft  Ljn^itucie. 

3.  Gombron,  the  greateft  Port  Town  in  Perfi 
is  fituate  in  the  Province  of  Farfiftan,  at  1 
Entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  oppoilte  to  t 
Ifland  of  Ormus,  in  27  Degrees  30  Minutes  Nor 
Latitude,  and  55  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Lo 
gitude. 

4.  Afefched,    the  Capital   of  the    Province 
Choraljan,   fituate    in  36  Degrees  of  Noith    La 
tude,  and   57   Degrees    30   Minutes  Eaft   Lon 
tudc. 

5.  Aflerabat,    the   Capital    of  the  Province 
Ajterabat,    fituate    on  the  Cajpian  Sea,  in   37  E 

North  Latitude,  a. id  54  Degrees  30  Minu 
1  Longitude. 

6.  Tauris,  the  ancient  Ecbatana,    fituate   in 
Province  of  Adirbeitzan,  in   38  Degrees  20  JV 
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nutcs  North  Latitude,  and  46  Degrees  30  Minutes 
Eaft  Longitude. 

The  chief  Rivers   in  Perfia  are  thofe  of  Kur  or     Rivers. 
Cyrus^  Arras  or  Araxes,  Oxus,  and  Herat. 

The  chief  Mountains,  Caucafus,  of  which  Ara-  Mountains. 
'at  is  a  Part,  fituate  between  the  Euxine  and 
°erfean  Seas  ;  and  Mount  Taurus,  which  runs 
:rofs  Perfia  from  Turky  to  India  ;  the  Branches 
vhereof  very  much  incumber  this  Kingdom,  it 
eing  one  of  the  mountainous  Countries  in  Afia,  :'v 

tnd  has  at   the    fame  time  fcarce  one  navigable 
I  Liver. 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Ara* 
laP 

M.  Arabia  is  fituate  between  1 1  and  30  Degrees  Arabia. 
'■  North  Latitude,  and  between  35  and  60  De- 
*ees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  being  upwards  of  1200 
files  in  Length  and  900  in  Breadth,  bounded  by 
'irky  on  the  North,  the  Kingdom  and  Gulph  of 
irfia  or  BcJJora  on  the  Eaft,  the  Indian  Ocean 
1  the  South,  and  the  Red  Sea  which  feparates  it 
om  Africa  on  the  Weft,  the  Norih-Weft  Part 
it  between  Egypt  and  Pale/line  is  denominated 
'abia  Petrea,  the  Middle  of  it  Arabia  Deferta, 
&  the  South  Arabia  Felix ;  but  the  Limits  of 
/  of  them  have  never  been  exaclly  defcribed. 
at  The  chief  Towns  are  Medina,  Mecca,  Mocho, 
'en,  Mufcat,  and  Boffora. 

I.  Medina,  remarkable  for  Mahomet's  Tomb,  is 
late  in  24  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
1  40  Degrees  40  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 
o|  2.  Mecca,  fituate  in  21  Degrees  20  Minutes 
>rth  Latitude,  and  43  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft 
ngitude,  celebrated  for  the  Kaaby  or  Holy- 
ufe,  to  which  the  Mahometan  Nations  go  in  Pil- 
mage,  and  for  being  the  Place  of  Mahomet* s  Na- 

5.  Mocho,  or  Moco,  is  fituate  at  the  Mouth  of  Moco. 
Red  Sea  juft  within  the  Straits  of  Babmandel, 
3  Degrees  of  North  Latitude  and  45  Degrees 
Eaft  Longitude  ;  a  confiderable  Port-Town, 
•ch  fupplies  all  Nations  almoft  with  Coffee  that 
ws  in  the  adjacent  Country. 
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4.  Aden,  a  Port  Town  a  little  Eaft  of  the  Straid 
of  Babftiancfyly  in  1 2  Degrees  of  North  Latitude] 
and  46  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

5.  Mufcat^  a  Port-Town  at  the  Entrance  of  thd 
Gulph  of  Ormus,  in  23  Degrees  30  Minutes  Nortb 
Latitude,  and  58  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

6.  BoJJoro^  or  Bajfora,  a  Port-Town  fituate  orj 
the  Weft  S.deof  the  River  Euphrates,  in  30-Degree: 
North  Latitude,  and  47  Degrees  Eaft  Longitude. 

There  are  no  navigable  Rivers  in  Arabia  bu 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  unite  their  Streams 
in  the  Province  of  lraca  Arabia,  and  fall  into  th 
Gulph  of  Perfea  or  Bojfira  a  little  below  the  Cit) 
of  Bsjjora. 

There  are  feveral  Mountains,  among  whicl 
thofe  of  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Horeby  in  Arabic 
Petraa,  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Turk 
in  Afia  ? 

M.  Turky  in  Afia  is  fituate  between  30  and  4, 
Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between  26  an( 
45  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude,  comprehending  th 
Countries  of,  1.  Diarbecky  the  ancient  Mefopotamia 
2.  Curdejlan^  Part  of  the  ancient  AJfyria  ;  3.  Tur 
comania,  the  ancient  Armenia ;  4.  Part  of  Georgia 
Mengrelia,  and  Circajfi? ;  5.  Syria  and  Palejiine 
and,  6.  Natalia,  or  Ajia  Minor. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  of  Turky  in  Afia  \ 

M.  Erzerum,  Diarbec,  Aleppo,  Jerufalem,  Da 
rnafcus,  Smyrna,  Burfa,  Toeat,  and  Trepefond. 

1.  Erzerum,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Tureo 
?r.rtnia  or  Armenia^  is  fituate  in  40  Degrees  of  Nort 
Latitude,  and  41  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longin 

2.  Diarbec,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Diar 
bee,  or  ,  mia,  is  lituate  on  the  River  1  igrh 
in  37  D  inutes  North  Latitude,  and  4 

ude. 
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5.  Damafcus,  or  S chant,  the  Capital  of  Syria,  is 
fituate  ^33  Degrees  15  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
and  37  Degrees  20  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

6.  Smyrna,  a  Port-Town  in  the  Lejfer  Afia,  fi- 
tuate  on  a  Bay  of  the  Archipelago,  in  37  Degrees 
30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  28  Degrees  of 
Eaftern  Longitude. 

7.  Burfa,  oxPrufa,  the  Capita]  of  Bythinia  in  the 
Lejfer  Afia,  is  fituate  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus, in  40  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude, 
and  29  Degrees  of  Earl  Longitude. 

8.  Tocat,  the  Capital  of  ^he  Province  of  Am  afia 
in  the  LeJJer  Afia,  fituate  in  41  Degrees  30  Mi- 
nutes North  Latitude,  and  37  Degrees  Eaft  Lon- 
gitude. 

9.  Trepifond,  or  Trapefonde,  a  Port-Town  of 
Amafia  in  the  L^r  y^fo,  fituate  on  the  Euxlne  Sea, 
in  42  Degrees  26  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  42 
Degrees  20  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Rivers  and  Mountains 
x&Turky  in  Afia  f 

M,  The  chief  Rivers  are  the  Tigris  and  £#-     i?*W*. 
fbrates. 

The  Mountains  are  Taurus,  Anti-Taurus,  Can-     Mountains* 
cafus,  Ararat,  Libanus,  Mount  Zion,  the  Moun- 
tains about  Jerufalem^  and  Mount  Olympus  in  By- 
thinia. 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  of  AJlracan  ? 

M.  The  Kingdom   of  AJlracan   is  Part  of  the     AJlracan, 
Ruffian  Dominions   in   Afm,    and   fituate  on  the 
North  Side  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  between  45   and 
50  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,    and  between  51 
and  57  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

AJlracan  City,  the  Capital  oi  the  Kingdom,  is 
fituate  on  the  River  Wolga,  in  47  Degrees  North 
Latitude,  and  52  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 


AFRICA. 

S*  "WTHAT  is  the  Suction  and  Extent  of 
VV  Africa? 
M.  Africa  is  fituate  between  37  Degrees  of 
North  Latitude  and  35  Degrees  of  South  Latitude, 
and  between  18  Degrees  Weft  Longitude  and  51 
Degrees  Eaft  Longitude  5  bounded  on  the  North 
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by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Europe,  an 
bv  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  Eaft,  which  di 
vide  it  from  Ajia,  by  the  Southern  Ocean  on  the  South,  an 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  Weft,  being  about  4320  Mile 
lone  from  North  to  South,  and  4200  Miles  broad  from  Ea 
to  Weft. 

Africa  is  furrounded  by  Seas  on  every  Side,  only  joined  t 
the  Continent  of  Afid  by  the  narrow  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  whic 
is  not  100  Miles  over  on  the  North-Eaft. 

S.  What  Countries  are  comprehended  in  A/, 
ca  ? 

Di-vlfiamof  M.  1.  Egypt;   2.  Abyffinia  or  Ethiopia  Superioi 

Africa.  \n  which  Nubia  may  be  comprehended  ;    3.  Abe: 

Anian,  and  'Languebar,  which  Countries  lie  on  th 
Eaft  Side  of  Africa;  4.  Monoemgi,  Monomrtept 
and  Coffraria,  fometimes  called  Ethiopia  Inferior^  which  Conn 
tries  lie  on  the  South  of  Africa.  5.  Congo,  A?igola^  and  Gurnet 
which  are  fituate  on  the  South- Weft  of  Africa;  6.  Negrolant 
Zaara>  Bildulgerid,  and  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  which  Conn 
tries  lie  in  the  Middle  and  on  the  North-Weft  of  Africa  ;  am 
7.  The  Coaft  of  Bar bar y,  running  along  the  Mediterranean  o 
the  North  of  Africa,  and  comprehending  the  Countries 
Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca. 

S.  YVhat  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Egypt  ? 
Egypt.  M.  Egypt  is  fituate   between   21    and  31   D{ 

grees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between  30  and  3 
Degrees  of'Eaft  Longitude,  being  600  Miles 
Length  from  North  to  South,  and  from  100  to  20 
in  Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  bounded  by  th 
Levant  or  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  North,  b 
the  Red  Sea  which  feparates  it  from  Arabia  on  rh 
Eaft,  by  Abyffmia  on  the  South,  and  by  the  D< 
farts  of  Barca  on  the  Weft.  The  chief  Town: 
Towns.  Grand  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Rofctto,  Damietta,  an 

Suez, 

Cairo.  i.  Grand  Cairo,  the  Capital  of  Egypt,  is  fitual 

in  30  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  32  Dtrgrec 
of  Eaftern  Longitude. 
Alexandria.  2    Alexandria,  a  great  Port-Town  of  the  Lwut 

Egypt,  is  fituate  in  30  Degrees  40  Minutes  Noi( 
I-    itude,  and  in   31  Degree:    j  ;   Minui 
Long  1  u 
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4.  Damietta,  the  ancient  Pelujinm,  is  fituate  on 
tie  moft  eafterly  Branch  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
douth,  in  31   Degrees 

I  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

5.  Suez  is  a  Port-Town,  fituate  at  the  North 
nd  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  30  Degrees  North  Lati- 
jde,  and  34  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

The  only  River  in  Egypt  is  the  Nile,  which  runs 
irough  the  Middle  of  it  from  South  to  North, 
id  annually  overflows  the  Country  towards  the 
tter  End  of   the  Summer,   whereby  the  Land  is 

ftly  enriched. 

S,  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  AbyJJinia,  Nu- 
and  Abexf 
:  M.  Dambea,  Dancala,  and  Matzuma, 

1.  Dambea,  the  Capital  of  Abyjjinia,  or  Ethiopia 
i\  perior,  is  fituate  on  the  Lake  Dambea,    in  15 

egrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  34  Degrees  of 
ill  Longitude. 

2.  Dancala,  the  Capital  of  Nubia,  is  fituate  on 
5  River  Nile,  in  17  Degrees  of  North  Latitude, 
d  33  Degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

3.  Matzuma,  a  Port-Town,  Capital  of  Abex,  is 
iate  on  the  Coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  17  De- 
ses  North  Latitude,  and  40  Degrees  of  Eaft 
•ngitude. 

The  only  River  of  thefe  Countries  is  the  Nile, 
lich  rifes  in  the  Lake  Dambea,  in  the  Middle  of 
vjfmia,  and  having  firft  taken  a  circular  Courfe, 
is  due  North  through  the  Middle  of  Egypt,  and 
Is  into  the   Mediterranean  by  feveral   Chanels. 
yjjinia  is  full  of  fteep  Mountains,  from  whence 
:  Rain  falling  in  Torrents  when  the  Sun  is  ver- 
4*1,  occafionsthe  Overflowing  of  the  Nile. 
S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  on  the  Eaftern 
1  Southern  Coaft  of  Africa  ? 
Ms    Ad  el,   Melinda,    Mombaze,     Mozambique, 
?ala,  and  the  Town  called    the  Cape  of  Good 
|. 

[.  Adel,  the  Capital  of  the  Country  of  Anian, 
iate  in  8  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  44  De- 
es of  Eaft  Longitude. 

!•  Melinda,  a  Port-Town  of  Zanguebar,  the 
pita!  of  the  Province  of  Melinda,  and  of  all  the 
-tugueze  Settlements  on  the  Eaft  Coaft  of  Afri- 
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ca,  fit-date  in  3  Degrees  South  Latitude,  and 
Degrees  Eaft  Longitude. 

3.  Mombaze,  fituate  in  an  Ifland  on   the  Co 
of  Zanguebar9  in  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Cua\ 
in  4  Degrees  30  Minutes  South  Latitude,  and 
Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

4.  Mozambique,  the  Capital  of  the  Province 
Mozambique  in  Zanguebar,  fituate  in  an  Ifland 
the  Mouth  of  the  River  Mozambique,  in  15  Degr 
South  Latitude,  and  40  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitu 

5.  Sofala,  fituate  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  at  the  Moi 
of  the  River  Sofala,  in  20  Degrees  South  Latitu 
and  35  Degrees  of  Eaft  Longitude. 

6.  The  Cape  of  Good- Hope,  fituate  near  1 
moft  Southern  Promontory  of  Africa,  the  Ca 
tal  of  the  Dutch  Settlements  in  Caffraria,  or  1 
Country  of  the  Hottentots,  in  34  Degrees  15  IV 
nutes  South  Latitude,  and  16  Degrees  of  Eaft  L( 
gitude. 

The  chief  Rivers  on  this  Coaft  are  thofe 
Zambeze,  Santa  Maria,  and  Delagoa. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  on  the  Coaft 
Guinea  and  the  South- Weft  Part  of  Africa  t 

M.  Benguela,  St.  Salvador,  Loango9  Benin,  IP 
dah,  Acra,  St.  George  del  Mina,  and  Gape  & 
Cajlle. 

.  1.  Benguela,  the  Capital  of  the  Territory 
Benguela,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Angola,  fituate  on 
Sea  Coaft,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Bengti 
in  11  Degrees  South  Latitude,  and  14  Degreei 
Eaft  Longitude. 

2.  St.  Salvador,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingd 
of  Congo,  fituate  on  the  River  Lunde,  in  4  I 
grees  South  Latitude,  and  16  Degrees  of  I 
Longitu    . 

3.  Lcango,  the  Capital  of  the  Territory  of  Lb 
go,  and  of  the  Portuguefe  Settlements  on  th 
Weft  Coaft  of  Africa,  fituate  on  a  fmall  Iflani 
the  Mouth  of  a  River  of  the  fame  Name,  in  2 . 
grees  30  Minutes  South  Latitude,  and  14 

of  Eaft  Longitude. 

4.  Benin,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Be 
fituate  on  the  River  Fonnofa,  in  7  Degrees  30  1 
nutcs  North  Latitude,  and  5  Degrees  of  Eaft  L 
gitude. 
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$.  Whidah,  or  Hidah,  the  Capital  of  the  King- 
»m  of  Whidah,  on  the  Slave  Coaft  in  Guinea,  in 
Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  3  Degrees  ofEaft 
ongitude. 

6.  Acra,  fituate  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea, 
§  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  40  Minutes 

tit  Longitude  ;  where  the  Englijh  have  a  Factory. 

7.  St.  George  del  Mina,  the  Capital  of  the  Dutch 
ttlements  on  the  Guinea  Coaft,  fituate  in  3  De- 
;es  of  North  Latitude,  and  one  Degree  or  Wef- 
n  Longitude. 

2  Cape-Coaft-Cajlle,  the  Capital  of  the  Englijl) 
\  ttlements  on  the   Coaft  of  Guinea,  fituate  in  5 

grees  North  Latitude,  under  the  Meridian  of 

ndon. 

The  chief  Rivers  on  this   Coaft  are    Ambrift, 

tra,  Cameron,  Formofa,  Volta,  and  Leon, 
».  What  are  the  Tbwns^   on  the  North- Weft 
ift  of  Africa  ? 

M.  James  Fori,  St,  Louis,  Tombztt,  Zanhaga, 
ilet,  Fez,  Morocco,  Tangier ,  Tetuan^  Arzil/a,  and 

'Z. 

.  James  Fdrt,  the  Capital  of  the  Englijh  Set- 
lents  in  Negroland,  fituate  on  a  final  1  Ifland  in 
Mouth  of  the  River  Gambia,  in  14  Degrees  of 
•th  Latitude,  and  16  Degrees  of  Weft  Lon- 
de. 

.  St,  Louis,  the  Capital  of  the  French  Settle- 
its  in  Negro/and,  fituate  in  the  Mouth  of  the 
sr  Senegal,  in  16  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and 
degrees  15  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 
.  Tombut,  the  Capital  of  Negroland^  fituate  in 
Degrees  30   Minutes   North  Latitude,  and  11 

rees  20  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 
Zanhaga,  the  Capital  of  Zaara}  fituate    in  23 

rees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  12  De- 

s  Weft  Longitude. 
Tajilet,  the  Capital  of  Biledulgerid,  fituate  in 

Degrees  North  Latitude,    and   5  Degrees   30 

utes  Weft  Longitude; 
Fez,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fez,  and 

ie  Empire  of  Morocco,   fituate  on  the    River 

»  *n  33  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude, 

5  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 
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7  Morocco,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  c 
Morocco,  fituate  in  32  Degrees  of  North  Latitude 
and  g  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

'  8.  Tangier ',  a  Port-Town,  fituate  at  the  En 
trance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  the  Kingdon 
of  Fez,  in  35  Degrees  40  Minutes  North  Lati 
tude,  and  7  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude,  formerl; 
the  Capital  of  Mauritania  Tingitana. 

9.  Tetuan,  a  Town  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fez 
fituate  within  the  Strait  of.  Gibraltar,  in  35  De 
grees  40  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  6  Degree 
35  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

10.  Arzilla,  a  Port-Town  and  Fortrefs,  fitual 
on  the  Coaft  of  Fez  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  3 
Degrees  40  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  6  D( 
grees  30  Minutes  Weft  Longitude,  in  the  Polfe 
fiori  of  the  Portuguefe. 

11.  Velez,   a  Port-Town  of  the  Kingdom 
Fez,  fituate   on   the  Coaft   of  the  Mediterranea 
within  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  35   Degrees  \ 
Minutes  North  Latitude.,  and  5  Degrees  of  We 
Longitude  ;   in  the  Poffeflion  of  the  Spaniards, 

The  chief  Rivers  on  the  North-Weft  Coaft 
Africa  are  the  River  Niger,  the  River  Grande,  t\ 
River  Gambia,  and  the  River  Senegal;  whereof  t| 
three  laft  are  conjectured  to  be  Branches  of 
River  Niger.     All   thefe,  like  the  Nile,  overflc 
the  Country  annually  the  latter  End  of  the  St 
mer,  and  render  it  fiuitful.    The  chief  Mountail 
are  thofe  of  Atlas, 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  on  the  Nortl 
Africa,  ufually  called  the  Coaft  of  Barbary? 

M.  Oran,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli. 

1.  Oran   is  a  Port-Town   and  Fortrefs,  fitl 
in   the  Kingdom  of  Algiers,\on  the  Coaft  of 
Mediterranean,  in  36  Degrees  30  iMinutes  Nol 
Latitude,  under  the  Meridian  of  London,  fur' 
to  the  Spaniards. 

2.  Algiers,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Algi\ 
is  fituate  on  a  line  Bay  on  the  Coaft  of  the  Mi 

mean,  in  36  Degrees  40  Minutes  North  LJ 

tude,  and  es  10  Minutes  Eaft  Longituc 

Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tu 

is  lituate  near  a  fine  Lake,  or  rather  a  Bay  of! 

iterranean,   in  36  Degrees  30  Minutes  N<! 

Latitude,  and  10  Degrees  Eaft  Longitude. 
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4.  Tripoli,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  fri- 
)oli,  is  fituate  on  the  Coaft  of  the  Mediterranean, 
n  33  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  14 
degrees  30  Minutes  Eaft  Longitude. 

The  chief  Rivers  on  the  Coaft:  of  Barbary  are  the 
Mulvia,  the  Lajfran,  the  Major,  the  Guadilbarbar, 
nd  the  Megrida.  The  Mountains  of  Adas  run 
rom  Eaft  to  Weft  on  the  South  of  Barbary, 
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AMERICA 

HAT  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of 
America  P 


America. 
Situation  and 
Extent. 


* 


M.  America,  the  Weftern  Continent,  ufually 

iled  the  New  World,  on  account  of  the  late  Dif- 

)very  of  it  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Eaftern  Conti- 

aitj   is  fituate  between  35  and   145  Degrees  of 

/eftern  Longitude,  and  between  80  Degrees  North 

id  58  Degrees  of  Southern  Latitude,   and  ccnfe- 

tently  is  138  Degrees  in  Length  from  North1  to 

uth,   which,  reckoning  60  Miles  to  a  Degree, 

akes  8280  Geographical  Miles,   or  9000  Englijh 

iles  and  upwards;  but  the  Breadth  is  very  une- 

lal;  for  at  thelfthmus  which  joins  North  and  South 

nerica  it  is  not  100  Miles  over,  and  in  other  Parts 

>th  of  North  and  South  America  it  is  3000  Miles 

:de;   being  bounded  by  Lands  or  Seas  near  the 

orth  Pole  on  the  North ;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

lich  feparates  it  from  the  Eaftern  Continent,  on, 

1  Eaft ;  by  another  boundlefs  Ocean  on  the  South, 

1  d  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ufually  called  the  South* 

a,   which  feparates  it  from  China  and  the  Eaft- 

dies,  on  the  Weft* 

S.  What  Countries  are  comprehended  in  this  Quarter  of  the 
orld  t 

M.  America  is  ufually  divided  into  North  and  South;  the 
Drth  extends  from  Porto  Bello  on  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  in 
Degrees  North  Latitude,  as  far  North  as  our  Difcoveries 
tend  that  Way,  and  perhaps  to  the  North  Pole.  South  America 
tends  from  Porto-Bello  and  the  North  Coaft  of  Terra 
58  or  rather  57 J  Degrees  of  South  Latitude. 
5.  What  Countries  are  comprehended  in  North 
lerica  ? 

M.  I.  Old  Mexico,  2.  New  Mexico,  b^th  fubjecl: 
Spain;     3.   Florida    and    Canada,    which  the     rica- 

S   2  Spaniards 


urma 


North  Ame- 
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Spaniards,  EngliJJ),  and  French,  all  lay  Claim  to,  and  have  |K>f- 
idled  themfelves  of  feveral  Portions  of  thefe  Territories.  The 
Spaniards  particularly  claim  the  South-Eaft  Promontory,  of 
which  St.  Augujlin  is  the  Capital,  and  the  Wefiern  Part  of 
Florida  and  Canada,  both  which  they  are  pofTefTed  of.  The 
Engl'ijh  lay  Claim  to  great  Part  of  Florida  and  Canada,  and  are 
actually  pofleUed  of  the  Eaft  Coaft  of  North  America,  which 
formerly  went  under  the  Name  of  Florida,  for  near  two  thou* 
tand  Miles,  and  of  great  Part  of  Canada  contiguous  to  Hudforis- 
Bay. 

The  French  lay  Claim  to  great  Part  of  Canada  and  Florida, 
to  which  they  have  given  the  Names  of  New  trance  and  Loui* 
fiana,  which  lie  between  the  Britijh  Plantations  on  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Spanifo  Territories  on  the  Wcff,  and  have  adtually 
pofleffed  themfelves  of  many  Places  on  the  Banks  of  the  two 
great  Rivers  of  MiJJiJJip pi  and  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  great  Part  of 
the  inland  Country  is  itill  poiTefled  by  the  Indians,  who  are  not 
fubjecf.  to  any  of  the  Powers  abovefaid. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  large  Iflands  in  Nottb  America,  fub- 
jeer.  to  the  fame  Powers  that  poflefs  thtf  Continent,  which  will 
be  enumerate^  hereafter. 

S.   What  Countries  are   contained  in  South  Ame- 
rica ? 
Am-  M.  i.  Terra  Firma.     2.    Peru.     3.  Chili.     4. 

Amazonia.  5.  Laplata,  or  Paraguay,  all  which  arc 
fubject  to  Spain,  and  they  lay  Claim  to.  6.  Pata- 
gonia, the  molt  Southern  Divifion  of  South  Ame- 
rica, but  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  any  other  European  Powerj 
have  any  Settlements  here  ;  but  the  Natives  ftill  enjoy  their 
Freedom,  as  they  do  in  many  more  of  the  inland  Parts  of  this 
Divifion.  7.  Brafil,  fubjeel:  to  Portugal.  8.  Caen,  or  Equi- 
nocltal  France,  fubjedt  to  the  French.  And,  9.  Surinam,  (utyeR 
to  the  Dutch. 

S.  What  is    the    Situation  and    Extent  of  OL 
Mexico  f 
Mjpfn.  M.  Old  Mexico  is  fituate  between  9  and  30  De- 

grees of  North  Latitude,  arid  between  8  and  II < 
Degrees  of  Weft   Longitude,  being  upwards  0 
:/O00  Miles  in  Length  from  the  North- Weft  to  the  South-Eaft 
and   from   60  Miles  to    1000  in  Breadth,  bounded    by  Nei 
Mexico  and  the  North  Sea  on  the  North  and  North-Eaft,  b 
Terra  Firma  on  the  Eaft,  and  by  the  Pacific  0 
cean  on  the  South-Weft  :    Containing  the  Pro 
y;     ■  •  vinccs  of  1.  New   Leon.     1.    Pamiio.      3.   Net 

Galicia.       4.    Alcxico    Proper.  5.  Cinaloa.       ( 
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Cullacatt.      j.Xalifco.     8.  Mechoacan.    9.  Flafcala, 

JO.  Tabafco.      11.  jfucutan.     12.  Guatimalla.      13. 

Honduras.     14.   Nicaragua,      15.    Cojlarica.      10. 

Veragua.  And,  17.  Chiapa. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  O/i  Mexico  f 
M.    I.   Mexico.     2.    Vera    Cruz.     3.  Acapulco. 

4.  Campeachy.     5.  Granada.     And,  6.  Amapella. 

1.  Mexico,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  AffA-- 
/V0  Proper ',  and  of  all  the  Spanijb  Territories  in 
North  America,  is  fituate  in  the  Middle  of  a  Lake, 
in  20  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  104  Degrees 
of  Weft  Longitude. 

2.  ^?ra  CV#z,  a  Port-Town  in  the  Province  of 
Flafcala,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ,  fituate  in  18  De- 
grees 30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  100  De- 
grees Weft  Longitude. 

3.  Acapulco,  a  Port-Town  of  the  Province  of 
Mechoacan,  fituate  on  a  fine  Bay  of  the  South  Sea9 
in  17  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and 
102  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

4.  Campeachy,  a  Port-Town  of  the  Province  of 
Jucatan,  fituate  in  19  Degrees  of  North  Latitude, 
and  93  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

5.  Granada,  a  Town  in  the  Province  of  Nica- 
ragua, fituate  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  in  1 1  De- 

frees  North  Latitude,  and  89  Degrees  of  Weft 
<ongitude. 

6.  Amapalla,  a  Port  Town  of  the  Province  of 
Guatimalla,  fituate  on  a  Bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  12  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and 
93  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

The  Province  of  New  Mexico  is  fituate  between 
27  and  40  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between 
too  and  125  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude.  The 
chief  Town  St.  Fe,  fituate  on  the  North  River, 
in  36  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  109  De- 
grees of  Weft  Longitude. 

S,  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Terra 
Firma,  and  what  Provinces  are  comprehended  in  it? 

M.  Terra  Firma  is  fituate  between  the  Equator 
and  1 2  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between  62 
2nd  83  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude,  being  bound- 
ed by  the  North  Sea  and  Part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  North  ;  by  the  River  Oronoque,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  Guiana  or  Caribiana,  on  the  Eaft  > 

S  3  by 
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by  Peru   and  the  Country  of  the  Amazons  on  the 
South,  and  by  Veragua,  a  Province  of  Mexico,  and    , 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  Wed;   comprehending, 
Provinces.  j,  The  Province  of  Terra  Firma  Proper •,  or  Darien; 

2.  Carthagena  ;   3-5/.  Martha  ;  4.  i£/0  ^  la  Hacba, 
and  the  Caracaos  Coaft  ;  5.  Venezuela;  6.  Comana'7 
7 .  New  Andalufia  ;  8.  iWzf  Granada  ;  and,  9.  The 
Province  of  Popayan. 
Towns.  S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  Terra  Firma  ? 

Panama.  M.   I.  Panama,  the   Capital   of   Terra  F'irma 

Proper,  fituate  on  a  fine  Bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  9  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  82  Degrees 
of  Weft  Longitude. 
Porto  Bella.  2.  Porto-Bcllo,  fituate  in  the  Province  of  Darien, 

or  Terra  Firma  Proper,  on  a  Bay  of  the  North  Sea, 
in  10  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and   83  Degrees 
of  Weil:  Longitude. 
Carthagena,  g.  Carthagena,   the  Capital  of  the  Province  of 

Carthagena,  fituate  on  a  Peninfula  near  the  North 
Sea,   in   77  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude,   and  ij 
Degrees.of  North  Latitude. 
St.  Martha.  4.  St.  Martha,  a  Port-Town,  the  Capital  of  the 

Province  of  St.  Martha,  fituate  on  the  Coaft  of  the 
North  Sea,  inn  Degrees  45  Minutes  North  Lati- 
tude, and  74  Degrees  30  Minutes  Weft  Longitude, 
Msracaibo.  ^   Maracaiboy  fituate  in  the  Province  of  Vene- 

zuela, on  the  Lake  Maracaibo,   in  10  Degrees  45 
Minutes  North  Latitude,   and  70  Degrees  Weft 
Longitude. 
r^toCavalla.  5,  porto  Caleb,  or  Cavalh,  a  Port-Town  on  the 

Caracaos  Coaft,  fituate  in  j  1  Degrees  North  Lati- 
tude, and  67  Degrees  30  Minutes  Weft  Longit. 
Laguaira.  y.  Laguaira,  a  Port-Town  on  the  Caracaos  Coaft, 

in  1 1  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and   66  Degrees 
20  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 
&•  R'>  8,  St.  Fe  dj  Bogota,  the  Capital  of  Granada,  fitu: 

ate  in  4  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  73  Degrees 
Weft  Longitude. 
*•  The  chief  Rivers  in  Terra  F'irma  are  thofe  of  the 

River  Grande,  Magdakna,  and  Oronoco  ;  and  in  this 
Province  begin  that  Chain  of  Mountains  called  the 
Andes,  or  Cordelera,  which  run  through  the  Middle 
South    America    from   North   to   South :     The 
untains  which  run  along  the  Province  of  Da- 

riiitf 
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rien,  or  Terra  Firma  Proper,  alfo  between  the  North 
and  South  Sea,  are  exceeding  high  and  fteep. 
S.  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Peru  P 
M.  Peru  is   fituate  in  South  America,  between     Peru. 
the  Equator  and  25  Degrees  of  South  Latitude, 
and  between  60  and  82  Degrees  of  Weft  Longi- 
tude, being  upwards  of  1500  Miles  in  Length,  and 
about  600  in  Breadth,  andcomprehendingthe  three 
great  Provinces  or  Audiences  of  §>uitto%  Lima,  and     Provinces. 
Los  Ch areas. 

The  chief  Towns,  Lima,  Cufco,  £htitto9  Potofi9     Toivku 
Arica,  and  Payta. 

1.  Lima,  the  Capital  of  Peru,   is  fituate  on  the     Lima, 
Banks  of  the  River  Lima,  6  Miles  Eaft  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  in  12  Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  and 

76  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

2.  Cufco,  the  Capital  of  Peru  during  the  Reigns     Cufc*, 
of  the  Indian  Emperors,  is  fituate  in  13  Degrees 

of  South  Latitude,  and  70  Degrees  of  Weft  Lon- 
gitude. 

3.  ghtitto,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Qnitto,     $&tito» 
is  iituate  in  30  Minutes  of  South  Latitude,  and 

78  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

4.  Potofi,  fituate  in  the  Province  of  Los  Charcot,     Pottf, 
in  22  Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  and  67  Degrees 

of  Weft  Longitude. 

5.  Arica,  a  Port- Town  of  the  Province  of  Los     Arica, 
Cbarcas,  fituate  on  the  Coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean; 

in  18  Degrees  20  Minutes  South  Latitude,  and  70 
Degrees  20  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

6.  Payta,    a   Port- Town  of   the   Province  of     P*jt*» 
£htitto,  fituate  on  the  Coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

in  5  Degrees  South  Latitude,  and  80  Degrees  of 
Weft  Longitude. 

S.  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the 
Province  of  Chili  f 

M,  Chili  is  fituate  between  25  and  45  Degrees  CW#  -4 
of  South  Latitude,  and  between  75  and  85  Degrees 
of  Weft  Longitude,  bounded  by  Peru  on  the 
North,  by  La  Plata  on  the  Eaft,  by  Patagonia  on 
the  South,  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  Weft, 
being  1200  Miles  in  Length,  but  fcarce  200  in 
Breadth.  The  chief  Towns  are,  St.  Jago>  Co-  fe, 
quimbo,  Baldiviat  and  Imperial, 
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1.  St.  Jago,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  fituate 
6  Miles  Weft  of  the  Mountains  of  Ancles,  in  34 
Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  and  77  Degrees  ot 
Weft  Longitude. 

2.  Coquimho,  a  Port-Town,  fituate  on  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Rjver  Coquimho,  in 

30   Degrees  South    Latitude,  and  75  Degrees  of 
Weft  Longitude. 

3.  Baldivia,  a  Port-Town,  fituate  on  a  Bay  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  40  Degrees  South  Latitude, 
and  80  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

4.  Imperial,  a  Port-Town,  fituate  on  an  Ifland 
formed  by  two  Rivers,  9  Miles  Eaft  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  3.9  Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  and  80 
Degrees  ot  Weft  Longitude. 

The  Province  of  Patagonia,  the  South  Divifiort 
of  South  America,  extends  from  36  Degrees  to  57 
Degrees  30  Minutes  South  Latitude,  comprehend- 
ing the  Ifland  Del  Fogo :  But  here  are  no  Towns 
or  Settlements  of  Europeans-,  the  Indians  ftill  poflefs 
this  Country,  though  the  Spaniards  pretend  to  be 
Sovereigns  of  it. 

5.  What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  La  Plata,  or  Paraguay  ? 

M.  La  Plate,  or  Paraguay,  is  fituate  between  12 
and  36  Degiees  of  South  Latitude,  and  between 
50  and  75  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude,  being 
bounded  by  the  Country  of  the  Amazons  on  the 
North,  by  Braftl  on  the  Eaft,  by  Patagonia  on  the 
South,  and  by  Peru  and  Chili  on  the  Weft,  being 
upwards  of  1500  Miles  in  Length  from  North  to 
South,  and  almoft  as  much  in  Breadth;  and  con- 
tains the  Countries  of  La  Plata  Proper,  Paraguay, 
Tucuman,  Guayra,  Parana,  and  Uragua,  The 
chief  Town?,  La  Plata,  Buenos  Jyres,  St.  J  ago,  and 
JJfumption. 

1.  La  Plata,  the  Capital  of.  the  Province  of  Lq 
Plata,  fo  named  from  the  vaft  Quantities  of  Silver 
dug  out  of  the  neighbouring  Mines,  is  fituate  in  22 
Degrees  30  Minutes  South  Latitude,  and  £6De- 

1 9  30  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

2.  Buenos  Jyres,  fituate  near  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  Plata,  50  Leagues  Weft  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  36  Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  and  60 
Degrees  ot  Weft  Longitude. 
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3.  St.  Jago,  fituate  in  28   Degrees  40  A4inut.es    St.  Jago. 
J5outh  Latitude,  and  6.7  Degrees  Weft  Longitude. 

4.  AJfumption,  fituate  near  the  Confluence  of  the 
Rivers  La  Plata  and  XJragua,  in  34  Degrees  20 
Minutes  South  Latitude,  and  po  Degrees  of  Weft 
Longitude. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  Rivers  and  Mountains 
in  the  Province  of  La  Plata  or  Paraguay  ? 

M.  The  Rivers  are,  La  Plata ,  Paraguay ,  and 
TJragua.  The  chief  Mountains  are  thofe  of  the 
Andeu  efteemed  the  higheft  in  the  World,  which 
feparate  La  Plata  from  Peru  and  Chili  on  the  Weft, 
and  another  Chain  of  Mountains  which  divide  La 
Plata  from  braftl  on  the  Eaft. 

Amazonia  is  fituate  in  South  America,  between 
the  Equator  and  10  Degrees  of  South  Latitude, 
and  between  58  and  80  Degrees  of  Weft  Longi- 
tude. In  this  Country  the  Spaniards  have  no  con- 
fiderable  Town,  and  very  few  Colonies.  The 
River  Amazon,  which  runs  through  it  from  Weft 
to  Eaft,  is  one  of  the  largeft  Rivers  in  the  World? 
and  annually  overflows  its  Banks,  like  the  Nile, 
when  the  Sun  is  vertical. 

Thefeare  all  the  Dominions  on  the  Continent 
of  America ,  fubjecl  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  There 
are  alfo  a  great  Number  of  Iflands  in  the  American 
Jeas  fubject  to  that  Crown,  of  which  Cuba,  Spanijb  I/lands* 
Hifpaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Trinity,  and  Margaretta  are 
the  chief. 

1.  Cuba,  fituate  in  the  Atlantic  or  American 
Ocean,  Eaft  of  theGulph  of  Mexico,  between  20 
and  23  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  74  and 
87  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude,  12  Miles 
South  of  the  Continent  of  Florida,  being  about  800 
Miles  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  generally 
between  70  and  80  Mi!es  broad.  The  chtef 
Towns  St.  Jago  and  the  Havanna. 

1.  St.  Jago,  the  Capital  of  the  Ifland,  fituate 
on  a  Bay  of  difficult  Accefs?  on  the  South- Eaft  of 
the  Ifland,  in  20  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and 
76  Degrees  30  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

2.  Havanna,  the  moft  confiderable  Port- Town 
n  the  Ifland,  where  the  Galleons  rendezvous  on 
heir  Return  to  Europe;  a  very  fecure  Harbour, 
veil  defended  by  Forts  and  Batteries,  and  the  Ac- 
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cefs  to  it  exceeding  difficult,  fituate  in  23  Degrees 
of  North  Latitude,  and  82  Degrees  30  Minutes 
Weft  Longitude. 

2.  Hifpaniola,  fituate  in  the  Atlantic  or  Ameri- 
can Ocean,  about  300  Miles  North  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Terra  Firma,  and  50  Miles  Eaft  of  the 
Ifknd  of  Cuba,  between  18  and  20  Degrees  of 
North  Latitude,  and  between  67  and  74  Degrees 
of  Weft  Longitude,  being  about  420  Miles  in 
Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  120  broad  :  but 
the  North  Weft  Part  of  this  Ifland  is  in  the  Pof- 
feflion  of  the  French*  The  chief  Town  of  thfc 
Spanifo  Territories  is, 

1.  67.  Domingo,  the  Capital  of  the  Ifland  o 
Hifpaniola,  fituate  on  a  fine  Harbour  on  the  South 
Coaft  of  the  Ifland,  of  difficult  Accefs,  and  wel" 
defended  by  Forts,  lying  in  1 8  Degrees  20  Minute 
North  Latitude,  and  70  Degrees  of  Weft  Longi 
tude.  This  City  was  built  by  Columbus,  the  cele 
brated  Difcoverer  of  America^  and  named  Doming 
in  Memory  of  his  Father  Dominic  ;  and  the  whol 
Ifland  for  many  Years  was  called  St.  Domingo 

2.  Petit  Guaves,  the  Capital  of  the  French  Set 
tlements  0:1  this  Ifland,  is  a  Port-Town  fituate  o 
a  fine  Bay  at  the  Weft  End  of  the  Ifland,  in  1 
Degrees  5  Minutes   North  Latitude,  and  76  D 
grees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

4.  Porto   Rico,  fituate   in  the  Atlantic  Oce 
in  18   Degrees   of  North  Latitude,  and  betwee 
64.  and  68  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude,  60  Mil 
Eaft  of  hifpaniola,  being  120  Allies  long,  and 
broad.     '1  he  chief  Town,  St.  John  de  Porto  Rl 
is   fituate  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Ifland,  in 
Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  65  Degrees 
I  Longitude.     The  Accefs  to  it  very  difficu 
and  defended  by  ftrong  Forts. 

4.  The  Ifland  of  Trinidad,  or  Trinity,   fitu 
on  the  American  Ocean,  near  the  Coaft  of  Nt 
Andalufta  in   Terra  Firma,    about  80  Miles  No 
of  the  River  Orcnoco,  being  about  90  Miles  lo; 
and  60  broad.     The  chief  Town,  St.  Jofeph. 

5.  The  Ifland  of   Margarctta,    fituate  in 
American  Ocean,  60  Miles  North  of  New  An 
lufia  in  Terra  Firma,  in  64  Degrees  of  Weft  L 
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gitude,  and  1 1  Degrees  30  Minutes  North  Lati- 
tude, being  50  Miles  long,  and  24  broad. 

There  are  alfo  the  Pearl  IJlands  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  and  a  Multitude  of  other  fmall  Iflands 
i  both  in  the  North  and  South  Sea,  which  are  fubjedt 
to  Spain. 
S.   What  is  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Brafil? 
M.  Brafil,  the  only  Country  of  America  fub- 
jecl to  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  is  fituate  between 
the  Equator  and   35  Degrees  of  South  Latitude, 
and  between  35  and  60  Degrees  of  Weft  Longi- 
tude, bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Ri- 
/er  Amazon  on  the  North,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
ilfo  on  the  Eaft,  by  the  River  Plate  on  the  South, 
ind  by  the  Spanijh  Province  of  Paraguay  and  the 
Country  of  the  Amazons  on  the  Weft,  being  up- 
wards of  2500  Miles   in   Length  from  North  to 
iouth,  and  from  100  to  500  broad  ;  and  contain- 
ng  the  following  Provinces  or  Captainmips,  viz. 
^aria,  Marignan,   Siara,  Paraiba,  Tamara,  Per- 
'ambuco,  Bahia,  Ilheos,  Segura,  Spirito  Sanclo,  Rio 
e  Janeiro,  St.  Vincent,  and  that  of  Del  Rey  :  The 
hief  Towns  being  St.  Salvador,  St.  Sebajiian,  Spi- 
ito  Sanclo,  and  St.  Vincent. 

L  St.  Salvador,  the  Capital  of  the  Captainfhip 
f  Bahia  and  of  the  whole  Territory  of  Brafil,  is 
tuate  on  a  capacious  Bay  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
ailed  Bahia  de  todos  Sanclos,  or  The  Bay  of  Att- 
aints, in  12  Degrees  South  Latitude,  and  40  De- 
rees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

2.  St.  Sebajiian,  fituate  in  the  Province  of  Rio 
e  Janeiro,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  Mouth 
i  the  River  Janeiro,  in  23  Degrees  30  Minutes 

i  outh  Latitude,  and  42  Degrees  of  Weft  Longi- 
jde. 

3.  Spirito  Sanclo,  in  the  Province  of  Spirito 
anclo,  fituate  on  the  Coaft  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
1  20  Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  and  41  Degrees 
0  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

4.  St.  Vincent,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of 
U  Vincent,  fituate  in  24  Degrees  South  Latitude, 
id  47  Degrees  20^vlinutes  Weft  Longitude. 

The  chief  Rivers  in  Brafil  are  thofe  of  La  Plata* 
ie  Amazons )  and  Rio  Janeiro* 
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S.  Pleafe  to  defcrihe  the  Situation  and  Extent 
of  the  Britijh  Colonies  and  Plantations   in  Ame- 
rica, and  enumerate  feveral  Provinces*. 
Mrhj/b  Colonies.       M.  The  BritiJJ)  Colonies  whieh  are  contiguous, 
lie  on  the  Eaftern  Coaft  of  North  America,  which 
on  the  firft  Difcovery,  was  denominated  Florida, 
and  run   or   trend   (according  to  the  Sea  Term) 
from  the  South-Weft,  in  30  Degrees   North   La- 
titude, to  theNorth-Eaft,  in  50  Degrees  of  North* 
Latitude,  being  about  1500  Miles  in  Length,  and 
from   ioq  to  300    Miles  in  Breadth.     There  is  a 
Part  of  Canada  alfo  contiguous  to  Hudfons   Bay., 
fubject.  to  Great  Britain,  and   planted    by  Britijb 
Colonies  ;  and  the  Continent  of  Efkimaux,  fome- 
times  called  the  Terra  Labrador  and  New- Britain, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  Property  of  the  Bri- 
tiJJ) Crown   by    the   French,    at    the    Tieaty    of 
Utrecht,  Anno  17 13  5  but  neither  the  Englijh  or  any- 
other  Nation  have  yet  planted  any  Colonies  here 
Frtvwm.  The  Countries  already  planted,  to  begin  at  the 

South- Weft,  are,  1.  Georgia.  2.  South  Carolina 
3.  North  Carolina,  4.  Virginia.  5.  Maryland.  6. 
Pennfylvania.  7.  The  two  Jerfeys.  8.  New  Tori. 
9.  New  England,  in  which  I  include  Rhode  Ifiand, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Hampjhire  ;  though  thefe  arc 
diitinc!  Governments  from  the  Maffachufet  Colony, 
which  is  properly  New  Engla-ad.  10.  New  Scotland 
or  Acadie.  And,  1 11  The  BritiJJj  Colonies  and  Set- 
tlements on  Hudfons  Bay. 

S.  Which  are  the  principal  Iflands  fubject  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  in  America? 
Britijb  ArmrU         M.  1.  Newfoundland.      2.  Cape  Breton.     3.  Ja- 
can jjJands.         maica.     4.    Barbadoes.     5.    St.    Chrijlopher 's.     6. 
Jut  ego.      7.  Nevis.      8.  Montfcrrat.     9,  Bar ba does. 
,And,  ic.  Dominica.    11.  Tne  Bermuda  or  Sw 
Iflands.       12.  Providence,    and  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring 1  [(lands.      [  3.  The  Ifland  of  Rua* 
tan  in   the  Gulph  of  Honduras,  lately  pofll'fkd  an( 
fortified  by  Great  Britain  :   All  which  arc  actually 
planted  :    They  lay  claim  alfo  to  the  Iflands  of  St. 
Lucia  and    St.  Vincent,    and   that   of  Tobago  ;  bu 
tin  (c  are  not  planted  yet.  0 

*  h  Coloi  .  all'i  the  French  and  SpamJJj)  are  heir  defuibed, 

•Iv-ar  Uic  Clofe  01  the  late  War. 
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S.  Which   are  the  chief  Towns  in  the  Britijb 
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'Jantations  on  the  Continent. 

M.  I.  Frederica.      2.  Charle flown.     3.  Williamf-    To-wnu 
wrg*     4.  Annapolis    in    Maryland.     5.    Philadel- 
phia.    6.  Burlington.    7.  New  York.     8.  Newport. 
5.  Boflon.   10.  Annapolis  in  Acadie.  And,  11.  Afc/- 
<?»  Far/. 

1 .  Frederica,  fituate  on  the  Ifland  of  5/.   Simons    Freda-La. 
,  n  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Alatamaha,  in  31  Degrees 
| >f  North   Latitude,  and   81  Degrees  30   Minutes 

Weft  Longitude  5  60  Miles  North  or  the  Spanijh 
Town  of  St.  Auguflin. 

2.  Charleflown,  Capital  of  both  Carolina  s,  fituate    cbarlcjlown. 
>n  a  Peninfula,  formed  by  AJhley  and  Cowper  Rivers 
»n  the  Coaft  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  32  Degrees 
;o  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  79  Degrees  of 
^Veft  Longitude. 

3.  William/burg,  Capital  of  Virginia,  fituate    in  William Jburgh. 
^ames  County  between  James  River  and  York  Ri- 

\  er,  in  37  Degrees  20   Minutes  North   Latitude, 
nd  76  Degrees  30  Minutes  Weil  Longitude. 

4.  Annapolis,   Capital  of   Maryland,  fituate  in    Annapolis. 
59  Degrees  25  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  78 
degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

5.  Philadelphia,  Capital  of  Pennfylvania,  fituate    Pbiladetylis. 
>n  the  Rivers  Delawar  and  Schoolkill,   in  40  De- 
;rees  30  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  74  Degrees 

>fWeft   Longitude. 

6.  Burlington,    Capital  of  the  Jerfeys,  fituate  on    Burlington. 
:  he  River   Delawar,   in   40   Degrees  40  Minutes 

^orth  Latitude,  and  74  Degrees  of  Weft  Longi- 
ude. 

7.  New  York,   Capital  of  the  Colony  of  New    j$ewrsrh 
Tork,  fituate  on  an   Ifland  in  the  Mouth  of  Hud- 
ron's  River,  in    41  Degrees  North  Latitude,   and 
72  Degrees  30  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

8.  Newport,  Capital  of  Rhode  I/land  and  Provi-    Newport, 
ience  Plantation,  fituate  in  41  Degrees  25  Minutes 

North  Latitude,  and  70  Degrees  30  Minutes  Weft 
^ongitude. 

9.  Boflon,  Capital  of  New  England,  fituate  on  a  BonOH% 
pacious  Bay  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  defended  by 
Ports  and  Platforms  of  Guns  on  the  little  Ifhnds 
which  lie  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Harbour, 
ituate  in  42  Degrees  74  Minutes  North  Lati- 
tude, 
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Latitude,  and  70  Degrees  20  Minutes  Weft  Lon- 
gitude. 

10.  Annapolis ,  Capital  of  New  Scotland  or  Aca- 
die,  having  a  fine  Harbour  well  defended  by  a  ftrong 
Fort,  and  fituate  in  45  Degrees  of  North  Latitude, 
and  64  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

11.  Nelfon  Forty  fituate  in  Canada  on  the  Coaft 
of  Hudfon's  Bay,  in  57  Degrees  of  North  Latitude, 
and  91  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  Towns  in  the  Britijh 
American  Iflands  ? 

M.  1.  Placentia*,  2.  St.  John's  in  Newfoundland ; 
3.  Louijbourg  in  Cape  Breton  ;  4.  St.  J  ago  de  la  Ve- 
ga,  or  Spanijh  Town  ;  5.  Port- Royal,  and,  6.  King' 
Jlon  in  Jamaica-,  7.  Bridge-Town  in  Barbadoes\  $; 
Bajfeterre,  and,  9.  Charles  Fort  in  St.  Cbrijiopher's  3 
and,  10.  St*  John's  in  Antigua* 

1.  Placentia,  fituate  on  a  fine  Bay  at  the  South 
End  of  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland,  in  48  Degrees 
of  North  Latitude,  and  56  Degrees  of  Wefterc 
Longitude. 

2.  St.  John's,  a  Port-Town  of  Newfoundland 
fituate  on  the  South-Eaft  Part  of  the  ifland,  in 
48  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  55  Degrees  6 
Weft  Longitude. 

3.  Louijburg,  Capital  of  the  Ifland  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, a  Port-Town,  fituate  at  the  South  End  o 
the  Ifland,  in  45  Degrees  40  Minutes  North  Latl 
tude,  and  61  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

4.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanijh  Town,  Capi- 
tal of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  fituate  in  18  Degreej 
20  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  76  Degrees  3c 
Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

5.  Port-Royal,  a  moft  fecure  and  capaciou 
Harbour  and  Fortrefs  in  Jamaica^  the  ufual  Ren 
dczvous  of  the  Englijh  Fleet  in  the  American  Seas 
fituate  in  the  South-Eaft  Paft  of  the  Ifland,  abou 
12  Miles  South  of  St.  Jago. 

6.  Kingjhn,  fituate  on  the  North  Side  of  th 
Harbour  of  Port- Royal  in  Jamaica,  moft  fr 
quentcd  by  the  Merchants  of  any  Place  in  th 
Ifland. 

7.  Bridge-Town,  Capital  of  the  Ifland  of  Ba 
baches,  fituate  on  a  fine  Bay  in  the  South  Part 

th 
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he  Ifland,  in  13  Degrees  North  Latitude,   and 
J9  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

8.  BaJJeterre,  a  Port-Town  and  Fort  on  the 
ifland  of  St.  Chri/hphers,  fituate  on  the  South 
)ide  of  the  Ifland,  in  17  Degrees  30  Minutes 
sTorth  Latitude,  and  62  Degrees  of  Weft  Lon- 
gitude. 

9.  Charles  Forty  a  Port- Town  in  St.  Chrifto- 
iter's,  fituate  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Ifland,  7 
Miles  Weft  of  BaJJeterre. 

30.  St.  Johns,  the  chief  Town  of  the  Ifland 
>f  Antigua,  fituate  on  a  capacious  Harbour  in  the 
tforth-  Weft  Part  of  the  Ifland,  in  17  Degrees  30 
tlinutes  North  Latitude,  and  62  Degrees  of  Weft 
^ongitude. 

S.  What  are  the  Countries  claimed  by  the 
7rench  on  the  Continent  of  America  ? 

M.  1 .  The  greateft  Part  of  Canada  and  Florida^ 
ituate  between  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  Hudfons 
lay  in  North  America  \  but  they  are  pofTefled  only 
»f  fome  Settlements  on  the  Rivers  St.  Lawrence  and 
Wjfijippi. 

2.  The  Ifland  of  Caen  and  Part  of  the  Conti- 
lent  oppolite  to  it  in  South  America,  ufually  called 
iquinoclial  France,  lying  between  the  Equator  and 
;  Degrees  of  North  Latitude. 

Quebec,  the  chief  Town  of  the  French  Planta- 
ions  in  North  America,  is  fituate  on  the  River  St, 
Lawrence,  in  47  Degrees  35  Minutes  North  Lati- 
ude,  and  74  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude. 

Caen,   the  Capital  of  the  French  Settlements  in     Caen  Town, 
huth  America,  is  fituate  on  a  fmall  Ifland  of  the 
ame  Name,  and  on  the  Continent  of  South  Ame- 
ica,  in  45  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  52  De- 
crees of  Weft  Longitude. 

S,  What  are  the  chief  American  Iflands  belong- 
ng  to  France  ? 

M.  1.  Martinico,  fituate  in  14  Degrees  of 
tforth  Latitude,  and  61  Degrees  of  Weft  Lon- 
gitude. 

2.  Guadalupe,  fituate  in  16  Degrees  30  Mi- 
mtes  North  Latitude,  and  61  Degrees  of  Weft 
-»ongitude. 


Caen, 


Quebec  Tetvtlt 


French  Ame- 
rican Iflands, 
Martinico. 

Guada/ufe, 
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Hijpamok.  3,  Hifpaniola,  of  which  they  poffefs  the  Norttt- 

Weft  Part  ;  the  chief  Town  Petitguaves,  de- 
scribed already  in  treating  of  Spanijh  America. 

S.  What   Countries  are  the  Dutch  poiTefTed  of 
in  America  ? 

putcb&h-  M.  Surinam  is  the  only  Colony  the  Dutch  have 

F*  upon  the   Continent,  which  is  fituate  between  5 

and  8  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  between 
55  and  60  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude,  having  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  upon  the  North  and  Eaft,  and  the 
French  Colony  of  Caen  on  the  South.  The 
chief  Town, 

lurinam  Surinam,  fituate   in  7  Degrees  North  Latitude, 

and  55  Decrees    30  Minutes  Weft  Longitude. 

D^bip^h.  The  Dutch  are  alfo  pofleffed  of  CuraJ/aw,  Arubai 

jfa%ot   1      anj  Bonaire,  near  the  Coaft  of  Terra  Firma,    and 

of  Saba,  Enftatia,  and  fome  other  fmall  Iflands  of 

DamJbiprJ.     tfte  Qarribees.      The  Danes  pofTefs  the  little  Ifland 
of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Carribeess 
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Of  the  Solar  System  according  to  Copernicus, 

5.     A    T  the  Beginning  of  this  Difcourfe  you  promifed  to 

IX  give  me  f°me  Idea  of  Afironomy,  which  I  fhould  now 
attend  to  with  great  PJeafure. 

M.  As  to  the  Science  of  Aftronomy  in  all  its  Parts,  though 
it  is  both  pleafant  and  ufefui,  it  may  perhaps  be  too  intricate 
and  laborious  for  you  to  enter  upon  at  prefent.  I  will  there- 
fore content  myfelf  with  endeavouring  to  give  you  a  general 
Notion  of  the  Copernican  Syftem,  without  entering  at  all  into 
the  abftrufe  Parts  of  the  Science. 

The  Earth  we  live  on  has  been  generally  thought  to  be 
the  Center  of  the  Univerfe,  and  to  be  flxt  and  immoveable. 
Pythagoras  indeed,  among  the  Ancients,  taught  the  contrary  ; 
but  his  Opinion,  for  want  of  being  thoroughly  canvafTed  by 
learned  and  ingenious  Men,  grew  into  Difrepute,  and  was  for 
many  Centuries  totally  neglected.  About  250  Years  ago  it 
was  again  revived  by  Copernicus,  a  Native  of  Thorn  in 
'rujffta -f  and  is  of  late,  by  our  great  Newton,  eftablifhed  on 
fueh  clear  and  folid  Principles,  that  it  is  now  univerfally  re- 
ceived. 

I  This  Syftem  is  difpofed  in  the  following  Manner.  The 
Sun  is  placed  in  the  Center,  from  whence  it  never  moves  £ 
but,  from  fome  Obfcrvations  made  on  its  Spots,  it  is  found 
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to  turn  round  on  its  own  Axis,  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  in  about 
25  Days.  Round  about  him  at  unequal  Diflances  fix  opaque 
fpherical  Bodies  continually  revolve:  Thefe  are  called  the  pri- 
mary Planets.  That  which  is  neareft  to  the  Sun  is  called 
Mercury  ;  the  next  Venus  ;  then  our  Earth  ;  the  next  beyond 
is  Mars  ;  after  him  Jupiter  ;  and  the  mod  diftant  of  all  is  Sa- 
turn. Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  are  called  fuperior  Planets, 
becaufe  their  Circuits  are  beyond  the  Earth's  Orbit  ;  Mercury 
and  Venus  are  called  inferior  Planets,  becaufe  their  Circuits  are 
within  that  Orbir.. 

Befides  tHefe,  there  are  difcovered  in  this  Syftem  ten  other 
Bodies,  which  move  about  fome  of  thefe  primary  Planets  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  they  move  round  the  Sun.  1  hefe  are  called 
fecondary  Planets.  The  moft  confpicuous  of  them  is  the  j 
Moon,  which  moves  round  our  Earth  ;  four  move  in  like t 
manner  round  Jupiter,  and  five  round  Saturn. 

The  fame  Planet  is  not  always  equally  diftant  from  the  Sun; 
but  if  the  Diftance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  be  divided   in- 
to  ten   equal  Parts,   the   mean  Diftance  of  Saturn  from  the) 
Sun  will  be  95   fuch  Parts,  of  Jupiter  52,   of   Mars    15-,  o( 
Venus  7,  and  of  Mercury  4.     Now  the  Diftance  of  the  Earthjj 
from  the   Sun   is  found   to  be   about  76  Millions  of  Englijky 
Miles.     If  therefore  you  multiply  one   tenth  Part  of  this  Di-| 
ftance,   which  is   about  7600000  Miles   by  95,    it    will    give 
you    the     Diftance    of     Saturn    from     the    bun,    in    EnglijSx 
Miles  ;  if  by  52,    it   will  give  you  the  Diftance  of  Jupiter  L 
if  by  15^  of  Mars  ;  if  by  7*,  of  Venus  ;  and  if  by  4,  of  Mer\' 
cury. 

But  from  a  round  Calculation,   the  Diftance  of  each  Plane) 
from  the  Sun  in  EngliJJ)  Miles  is  about 

Mercury     32 

59 
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Earth         76  I  Millions 

Mars  123  j  of  Miles.. 

Jupiter       424  j 

Saturn        • '111 ) 

The  Diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth  is*about  30  of  tr 
Earth's  Diameters,  or  240  thoufand  Miles.  Its  Proportion  1 
the  Earth  in  Magnitude  is  as  5  to  258  ;  that  ib,  it  is  more  thr 
50  times  lefs  than  the  Earth.  The  Sun  is  about  a  Millie 
of  times  bicker  than  the  Earth. 
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The  Diameters  of  the  Sun,  the  Earth,  and  each  of  the  Pla- 
nets, in  Englijh  Miles,  are  nearly  as  follows  : 

Saturn        — ■     ~       67,900"": 

Jupiter      8i>2CO 

Mars         4?444- 

Earth .         7><P°^  Miles. 

Moon         ■ 2,175  • 

Venus  •  7,900 


Mercury     2,460 

Sun  > 764,300 


it 


All  thefe  Planets,  both  primary  and  feeondary,  being  opaque" 
Bodies,  and  receiving  all  their  Light  from  the  Sun,  as  well  as 
making  their  great  Revolutions  round  him,  are  for  thefe  Rea- 
fons  looked  upon  as  Dependents  on  him, and  makeup  all  toge- 
ther what  is  called  the  Solar  Syftem. 

All  thefe  Planets  move  one  Way,  from  Weft  to  Eaft  ;  and 
of  the  primary  Planets,  the  mod  remote  is  longeft  in  finishing 
its  Courfe  round  the  Sun.  The  Period  of  Saturn  falls 
fhort  only  16  Days  of  29  Years  and  a  half*  The  Period  of 
Jupiter  is  12  Years  wanting  about  50  Days.  The  Period  of 
Mars  is  within  43  Days  of  2  Years.  The  Revolution  of  the 
Earth  is  one  Year.  The  Period  of  Venus  is  performed  in 
about  224  Days  and  an  half,  and  of  Mercury  in  about  &8 
Days. 

Such  of  thefe  Bodies  as  revolve  round  their  own  Axes  per- 
form that  Revolution  in  the  following  Times.  The  Sun  in 
fomething  more  than  25  Days.  Mars  in  one  Day  and  40 
Minutes.  The  Earth  in  23  Hours  56  Minutes.  And  Jitpi- 
fer  in  10  Hours. 

The  Moon  revolves   about  her  Axis  in  the  fame  time  that 
fie  makes   her  Courfe  round  the  Earth,  which  is  a  Montn  ; 
fo  that  her  Inhabitants  have  but  one  Day  throughout  the  Year* 
It  is   very  probable,   that    Mercury  and' Saturn  alfo   /evolve 
round  their  own  Axes,  as  all    Parts  of  their  Surfaces   cannot 
ttherwife  receive  the  Light  and  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which   in 
ill  Probability  are  as  necetfary  and  convenient  to   them  as  we 
ind  them  to  be 'to  the  Earth*     The  Certainty  of  this  Revo- 
ution   in  the  other  Planets   is  proved  by  the  Appearance  and 
^ifappearance  of  certain  Spots  on  their  Surfaces,  which,  rifing 
irft  on  one  Side  or  Edge  of   the   Planet's  Di&,  move  by  de- 
crees to   the  Middle,  and  fo  ort  till  they  reach    the  oppofite 
-dge,  where    they   fet  and  difappear  :  And    after  they  haver 
iecn  hid  for  about  the  kime  Space  of  Time  that  they  were 
T  %  viable* 
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vifihle,  they  again  appear  to  rife  in  or  near  the  fame  Place  as 
they  did  at  fir  ft.  Now,  by  reafon  of  Mercury  s  Nearnefs  to  the 
Sun,  and  of  Saturn 's  great  Dillance  from  him,  no  Obfervations 
of  this  Kind  have  hitherto  been  made  on  them  ;  and  therefore 
their  diurnal  Motion,  or  Revolution  round  their  own  Axis, 
tho'  probable,  is  not  yet  abfolutely  determined. 

As  the  Ecliptic  Line  is  the  Orbit  or   annual   Path  of  the 
Earth,   fo  each  Planet  has  its  proper  Orbit,  whofe  Plane  differs 
fbme  few   Degrees  from  the  Plane  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Earth  * 
and  to  a  Spectator's   Eye  placed  in  the  Center,  would  intcrfect 
or  cut  the  Earth's  Orbit  at  two  oppofite  Points  or  Nodes,     To 
reprefent  this  more  plainly  to  your  Imagination,   fuppofe,  fays 
Mr.  Watts,  as  many  Hoops  as  there  are  Planets,  thruft  through 
with  feveral  ill  ait  Wires,  and  thereby  joined  in  different  Places 
to  the  Hoop  that  reprefents  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptic,   i.  e.  the 
Earth's  Orbit ;   and  then  let  thofe  Hoops  be  turned  more  or  lefs 
obliquely  from  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptic:    For  all   the  feveral 
Orbits  or  Paths  of  the  Planets  do  not  crofs  or  interfecl  the  Eclip- 
tic in  the  fame  Point,  nor  at  the  fame  Angles ;  but  their  Nodes 
or  Interferons  of  the  Ecliptic   are   in  different  Parts  of  the 
Ecliptic,  and  alfo  make  different  Angles  with  it. 

Each  of  the  primary  Planets  moves  round  the  Sun  in  a  Line 
which  forms  an  Elliplis,  which  I  will  here  jQiew  you  how  to 
defcribe. 


Fix  upon  any  Plane  two  Pins,  as  at  A  and  B..    To  th'el 
tic  a  Scrim:  ACB  fomewhat  longer  than  their  Difbnce  froi 

or 
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one  another.     Then  apply  a  third  Pin  D  in  the  Double  of  the 
Thread,  fo  as  to  hold  it  {trained  ;  and  in  that  manner  carrying 
this  Pin  about,   the  Point   of  it   will   defcribe  an  Ellipfis.     It* 
through  the  Points  AB  the  ftraight  Line  EABF  be  drawn,  and 
terminated   at   the  Points  E  and    F,  this   is  the  longeft  Line 
that  can  be  drawn  within  the  Figure,  and  is  called  the  greater 
Axis  of  the  Ellipfis.     The  Line  GH,   drawn  perpendicular  to 
this  Axis  EF,  fo  as  to  pafs  through  the  Middle  of  it,  is  called 
the  leffer  Axis,     The  two  Points  A  and  B  are  called  Focufes. 
Now  each  primary  Planet  moves  round  the  Sun  in  a  Line  of 
this  Kind,  the  Place  of  the  Sun  being  in  one  of  the  Focufes. 
Suppofe  A  to  be  the  Place  of  the  Sun,  then  E   is  the  Point- 
wherein  the  Planet  will  be  neareft  to  the  Sun,  and  at  F  it  will 
be  the  moft  remote.     The  Point  E  is  called  the  Perihelion  of 
the  Planet,  and  F  the  Aphelion.     In  G  and  H  the  Planet  is 
faid  to  be  in  its  Middle  or  mean  Diftance,  becaufe  the  Diftance 
AG  or  AH  is  truly  the  Middle  between  AE  the  lean1,  and  AF 
the  greateft  Diftance. 

Of  the  fix  primary  Planets,  it.  hath  not  been  obferved  that 
more  than  three  are  attended  with  Secondaries,  Moons,  or  Sa- 
tellites, viz.  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 

The  Moon  is  a  fecondary  Planet  to  the  Earth,  and  performs 
her  Revolution  round  it  in  fomewhat  lefs  than  28  Days,  at  about 
thirty  Diameters  of  the  Earth's  Diftance  from  it;  and  in  the 
Space  of  a  Year  is  carried  along  with  the  Earth  round  the  Sun. 

*  Jupiter  has  four  Satellites  attending  him.  The  firft  or 
innermoft  of  which  performs  its  Revolution  in  about  1  Day 
18 1  Hours,  at  a  Diftance  from  the.  Center  of  that  Planet 
equal  to  about  5  j  Semidiameters  of  Jupiter's  Body.  The 
next  Satellite  revolves  round  Jupiter  in  about  13  Days  i$\ 
Hours,  at  the  Diftance  from  Jupiter  of  about  9  of  that  Pla- 
net's Semidiameters.  The  third  performs  its  Period  nearly  in 
7  Days  3I  Hours,  at  the  Diftance  of  about  14*  Semidiame- 
ters. The  fourth,  which  is  the  outermoft,  makes  is  Period 
in  about  16  Days  i&f  Hours,  at  V^\c  Diftance  of  about  25 f 
Semidiameters. 

Saturn  has  five  Satellites  attending  him,  which  perform 
their  Periods  round  him  as  follows.  The  innermoft  is  diftant 
about  4§  of  Saturn  s  Semidiameters,  and  revolves  round  him 
jn  about  1  Day  21]  Hours.  The  next  is  diftant  about  5I  Se- 
midiameters, and  makes  its  Period  in  2  Days  17*  Hours. 
The  third  is  about  8  Semidiameters  diftant,  and  performs  its 
Revolution  in  near  4  Days  1 1  \  Hours.  The  fourth  is  near 
l8f  Semidiameters  diftant,  and  moves  round  Saturn  in  about 
*  Fide  Pe?nberton>s  View  of  Newton  s  Philofophy. 

T  3  >5 
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15  Days  22-L  Hours.  The  outermoft  is  removed  to  the  Di- 
ftance  of  56  Semidiameters,  and  makes  its  Revolution  in  about 
79  Days  7*.  Hours.  Befides  thefe  Satellites,  there  belongs 
to  Saturn  another  Body  of  a  very  lingular  Kind.  This  is  a 
ihining,  broad,  and  flat  Ring,  which  encompafleth  the  Planet 
round  about,  without  adhering  in  any  Place  to  its  Body.  But 
what  Laws  this  Ring  is  fabjeft  to,  or  what  Ufes  it  may  ferve, 
are  yet  unknown. 

The  Reafon  for  taking  fuch  particular  Notice  of  the  Diftance 
of  the  primary  Planets  from  the  Sun,  and  of  the  fecondary  Pla- 
nets from  their  refpeclive  Primaries,  is  this  ;  thefe  feveral  Di-» 
fiances  are  rcquifue  to  be  known,  in  order  to  apprehend  more 
clearly  the  Excellency  of  the  Ccpemican  Syitem  ;  according  to 
which,  the  Motions  of  all  the  Planets,  both  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary, are  regulated  by  one  general  Law,  v&j, 

The  Squares  of  the  periodical  Times  of 

the     \  cr  l'    7        Planets  are  one   to  another,  as  the  Cubes 
l  Secondary  J 

f  Q 

of  their  Diflance  from  the  {  ^     '        c  ,    .    D  • 

1  Center  of  their  Primary. 

Far  beyond  this  Solar  Syftem  are  placed  the  fixed  Stars,  at 

fuch  an  immenfe  Diftance,  that   the  beft  Telefcopes  reprtfent 

them  but  as  Points  :   They  are  called  fixed  Stars,  becaufe  from 

all  Ages  they  have  not  been  obferved  to  change  their  Situation. 

Hence,  fays  Mr.  Wells ,   it  is  ufual  to  denote  the  Place  of  any 

of  the  intermediate  Celcftial  Bodies,  by  afligning  what  Part  of 

the  Sphere  of  the  fixed    Stars   they  appear  to  us  to   be  in,  or 

more  properly  under.     And  accordingly  it  is  ufual  to  diftinguifh 

that  Tract  of  the  Sphere  of   the  fixed  Stars,  under  which   all 

the  Planets  move,  by  the  Afterifms  or  Conftellations  that  lie 

in   that  Tract  ;    which    being   fancied    to    reprefent   feveral 

Things,   are  therefore   called  Signs  ;   and  becaufe  the  Things 

feprefented    bv  them   are  mod  of   them  *  Zodia,  or  Animals, 

hence  all  this    Tradt  is  (tiled   the   Zodiac.     Now   the    Orbit, 

wherein  the  Earth  performs  its  annual  Period  (and  which  the 

Sun    fecms  to  move  round  every   Year)  runs  under  the  very 

Middle  of  the  Zodiac  ;  whence  this  middle  Part  of  the  Zodiac 

is  of  fpecial  Note  in  Altronomy,  and  is  therefore  diitinguifhed 

by  a  peculiar  Name,  being  called  the  Ecliptic.      This,  as  well 

as  the  whole  Zodiac,  is  divided  into  twelve  Parts,  diftinguifh  \1 

by  the  Conjlellatian  or  Sign  to  which  each   Part  was  formerly 

•Signed*      The  Names  and  Characters  of  the  faid  Signs  are  as 

fiiUawa. 

*   A  Greek  Word,T>gnifying  living  Creatures. 

Ax'm 
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Aries.  Taurus.      Gemini.       Cancer.  Leo.       Virgo.  Libra. 

T              fc              n              ©  Si  m         =& 

Scorpio.        Sagittarius.        Capricornus.  Aquarius.  Pifces. 

vti                 $                     y?  z:                 x 

From  the  Obfervations  of  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to 
find  the  Parallax  of  the  Earth's  Orbit,  it  may  be  demonstra- 
ted, that  the  neareft  of  the  fixed  Stars  are  at  leaft  100,000 
Times  farther  from  us  than  we  are  from  the  Sun.  Nay,  fo 
inconceivable  is  the  Space  betwixt  us  and  them,  that  Aftro- 
nomers  have  computed  the  Difiance  of  Sirius,  or  the  Dog- 
Star,  which  is  thought  the  neareft,  to  be  no  lefs  than 
.2,200000,000000  Miles,  L  e.  two  Billions  and  two  hundred 
thoufand  Millions  of  Miles.  So  that  a  Cannon-BalL,  in  its 
fwifteft  Motion,  would  be  above  fix  hundred  thoufand  Years 
in  travelling  to  it. 

If  a  Spectator  was  placed  as  near  to  any  fixed  Star  as  we  are 
to  the  Sun,  that  Star  would  in  all  Probability  appear  to  him  as 
big  as  the  Sun  appears  to  us  ;  and  our  Sun  would  feem  no  big- 
ger than  a  fixed  Star.  Since  the  Sun  therefore  differeth  no- 
thing from  a  fixed  Star,  why  may  not  the  fixed  Stars  be  reck- 
oned as  fo  many  Suns,  and  every  Star  be  fuppofed  the  Center 
►to  a  Syftem  of  inhabited  Planets  and  Worlds  like  ours  ?  For 
who  can  conceive  that  all  thofe  noble  and  majeftic  Globes 
were  only  intended  as  Lights  or  Ornaments  to  this  diminutive 
Ball  which  we  inhabit  ? 

But  thefe  grand  Objects  !  thefe  amazing  Syftems  !  their 
N  ;mbers,  Motions,  Magnitudes  !  are  much  too  vaft  and  too 
fublime  for  the  Capacity  of  the  human  Mind  to  form  an  ade- 
quate Conception  of  them.  Yet  let  me  hope  that  you  will 
fo  contemplate  them,  as  to  raife  and  kindle  in  your  Heart 
Love,  Praife,  and  Adoration  to  the  Supreme Creaier, 
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Governor,      Pupil.  * 

G.  "|  r  I  THE  R  TO,  my  young  Pupil,  I  have  confined 
JLX  myfelf  to  fuch  Inftructions  as  may  be  filled  Preli- 
minary, and  were  intended  to  prepare  you  for  Studies  of  a 
higher  Nature.  It  now  remains  that  I  enter  upon  the  more 
important  Part  of  my  Tafk  ;  to  principle  your  Mind  with 
found  Knowledge,  to  form  you  to  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  and 
guide  you  thro'  the  Paths  of  Learning  and  the  Sciences.  May 
I  flatter  myfelf  with  the  fame  ready  Attention  here,  the  fame 
Defire  to  learn  and  improve,  as  1  have  all  along  experienced  in 
the  Courfe  of  the  LefTuns  already  given  you  ? 

Pa  Doubtlefs  you  may  ;  for,  in  our  feveral  Converfations 
together,  you  have  frequently  intimated,  that  the  Subjects 
then  handled,  though  ufeful  in  themfelves,  yet  chiefly  merited 
Attention  as  preparatory  to  other  Things  of  greater  Moment 
and  Confequence.  This  Confideration  made  me  liften  to  you 
with  Pleafure,  and  I  have  waited  impatiently  for  the  Time 
when  I  was  to  enter  upon  more  ferious  Studies. 

G.  I  am  pleafed  to  find  you  fo  well  difpofed.  You  difco- 
rer  a  Judgement  and  Underftanding  much  above  your  Years  ; 
tnd,  as  I  plainly  fee  that  my  paft  Inftru£tions  have  not  been 
'holly  unprofitable,  I  proceed  with  the  greater  Chearfulnefs. 
And  now  that  I  am  to  lead  you  regularly  thro'  the  moft  impor- 
tant Branches  of  human  Learning,  I  fhall  begin  with  giving 
you  Directions  for  that  Study,  which  above  all  others  conduces 
to  make  a  Man  knowing,  prudent,  and  virtuous.  For  this  is 
the  capital  Point  in  Education,  and  what  ought  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  as  the  Ground-work  of  all  our  other  Improvements, 
if  we  mean  that  they  {hail  1)e  either  profitable  to  ourfclves 
J  or 
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or  thofe  with  whom  we  converfc.  And  indeed  when  the  I 
Principles  of  Virtue  and  Prudence  are  once  thoroughly  fettled 
in  the  Mind,  there  will  be  little  Difficulty  in  furnishing  it  wirti 
other  ufeful  Parts  of  Knowledge.  For  the  Obftructions  com-  : 
monly  met  with  in  conducting  Youth  through  the  Sciences,  are 
owing  for  the  moft:  part  to  a  Difguft,  or  Want  of  Relifii  and 
Inclination.  But  a  Mind  that  is  well  feafoned  with  worthy 
and  commendable  Sentiments,  will  hardly  give  way  to  Impref- 
ftons  fo  hurtful  and  injurious  to  itfelf. 

P.  I  am  perfectly  fatisfied  of  the  Truth  of  what  you  fay;  | 
nay,  and  have  often  reflected  within  myfelf,  that  the  Anxiety 
my  Parents  discovered  about  my  Progrefs  in  Study  mult 
proceed  from  their  knowing  it  to  be  for  my  Good.  I  had 
obferved  them  tender  and  careful  of  me  in  every  thing,  af- 
flicted when  I  was  fick  or  in  Pain,  and  pleafed  when  I  be- 
haved well,  fo  as  to  deferve  Commendation  from  others.  All 
thii  led  me  to  conclude,  that  my  Profit  was  their  chief  Aim 
in  every  thing;  they  did  relating  to  me.  I  am  therefore  de»- 
lighted  to  hear  you  now  mention  a  Study  that  will  ferve  to  ; 
make  me  more  knowing  and  prudent,  and,  by  convincing 
me  that  it  is  for  my  own  Advantage  to  puriue  Learning  and 
Inftruction,  conquer  any  Reluctance  that  may  ftill  hang  about 
jne,  and  add  Spurs  to  my  Induftry.  But  what  Study  do  you 
mean  ? 

G.  I  mean  the  Study  of  Hiftory. 

P.  Of  Hiftory  !  How  does  that  tend  to  make  one  knowing 
and  virtuous  ? 

G,  Have  Patience  :  Thefe  Things  mud  be  unfolded  by  De- 
grees, that  you  may  fee  Step  by  Step  the  Advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  Branch  of  Learning,  and  comprehend  thoroughly 
the  many  valuable  Purpofcs  to  which  it  fcrves. 

P.  I  am  not  wholly  a  Stranger  to  Hiftory  j  for  I  often  take 
Pleafure  in  reading  by  myfelf  what  is  related  of  the  ancient  Em- 
pires, efpecially  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  am  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  moft  of  their  great  Men. 

C  So  much  the  better :  You  will  reiifti  the  more  the  Lcf- 
fons  I  am  to  give  you  upon  this  Subject.  For  as  1  (hall  only 
remind  you  of  Facts  you  know  already,  and  accompany  them 
with  Reflections  which  probably  did  not  occur  to  you  in 
reading;  you  will  no  doubt  be  pleafed  to  view  them  again  in 
new  Lights,  and  furrounded  with  quite  new  Circumftanccs. 
It  will  be  no  Reflection  upon  your  Judgement,  it  I  fuppofo 
that  Wars,  Battles,  and  the  mining  Exploits  of  the  Heroes 
of  Antiquity,  have  hitherto  feemed  moft  worthy  of  your 
Attention.     It  is  natural  for  thefe   Things  to  leave  a  ftrong 

Imprcffion 
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JmprefHon  upon  young  Minds ;  nor  ought  we  to  wonder  at 
it,   fince  even  Men  of  riper  Years  are  very  apt  to  be  milled  by 
them.      How  many    admire   the  Characters  of  Alexander  and 
Julius  Ctzfar,  as  the  molt   illuftrious   in  ancient  Story,  purely 
on  account  of  the  many  Victories  they  gained,  and  the  great 
military  Renown  they  left  behind  them  !    They  never  confider 
them  as  the  Authors  of  Mifery  to  thoufands,   as   laying  wade 
Countries  out  of  Wantonnefs  and  Ambition,  fpreading  Defo- 
I   Jation  where-ever  they  came,  and  depriving  Multitudes  of  what 
they  held  moil  dear  and  valuable.     Thefe,  I  fay,  are  Reflec- 
tions   that  often  efcape    the   more  wife  and  knowing  ;   much 
1    lefs  are  they  to  be  expected   from  young  Minds,  dazzled  with 
the  Luftre  of  their   great  Action?.     I  therefore  readily  excufe 
you,  if,  in  reading  the  Lives  of  thefe  renowned  Commanders, 
and  others  mentioned  in  Hiftory,  you  have  paused  fuch  a  Judge- 
ment upon  Men  and  Things,  as  was  natural  to  your  Age,  and 
the  yet  imperfect  State  of  your  Underftanding.     But  it  is  now 
time  to  remove  thefe  Prejudices,  and  teach  you  to  datinguifh 
between  what  is  really  valuable  in  a  Character,  and   what  de- 
ferving  of  Cenfure  5  that,  while  you  do  Juftice  to  Abilities, 
Valour,   and    Prudence,   as  Talents  in  themfelves   worthy  of 
Efteem,   you  may  not  fail  to  condemn  the  Mifapplication  of 
them  :     For  how  different  is   the    Man  who  employs   great 
Qualifications  in  advancing  theCaufe  of  Virtue,  and  promoting 
the  Happinefs  of   Mankind,  from    him  who  makes  them  fub- 
fervient  to  the    Gratification  of  his   own  Vices  and   Paflions, 
and,  by  his  fuperior  Abilities,  is  only  led  to  do  the   greater 
Mifchief  ?  But,  befides  correcting  the  wrong  Notions  you  may 
have   formed  by  an  over-hafty  Decifion,  and  conducting  your 
Judgement  aright  with  regard  to  paft  Tranfactions ;  it  is  alfo 
my  Bufmefs  to  inftruct  you  how  you  are  to  manage  the  Study 
of  Hiftory,  that  it  may  furnifh  you  with  Maxims  of  Prudence 
and  Wifdom  for  the  Conduct  of  Life,  fupply  Motives  to  Vir- 
tue, and  beget  a  Deteftation  of  Vice. 

P.  You  lay  before  me  a  very  agreeable  Profpect,  and  recom- 
mend a  Part  of  Knowledge  than  which  nothing  can  appear 
more  amiable.  Nay,  I  begin  already  to  view  Things  with 
)thcr  Eyes  than  formerly,  and  am  impatient  to  hear  your  Di^ 
rections  for  the  Profecution  of  a  Study  from  which  I  am  like 
.0  derive  fo  many  Advantages. 

G.  Nor  (hall  you  wait  long  for  the  Satisfaction  you  defire. 
t  were  Injuftice  to  deny  giving   all   poflible  AiHftance  to  one 
-vho  difcovers  fo  high  a  Relifh  for   thefe  Studies,    and  fo  un- 
:ommon  a  Capacity  of  Improvement.     I  (hall  begin  there- 
fore 
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fore  with  obferving,  that  Hillory  ought  to  precede  mod  other] 
Parts   of  Learning,    and    prepare  the  Way   for  them.     It  is 
remarkably  level  to  the  Capacities  of  Youth,  and  fuited  to  the 
Make  and  Conftitution  of  their  Mind?.     For  the  Reading  of* 
Hillory  ferves  not  only  to  inftrucr,   but  alfo  to  entertain  ;  and' 
the  great  Secret  of  Education  lies  in  knowing  how  to  render 
Learning  agreeable,   that  the  Mind   may  find   in  it  fomething. 
inviting  and  captivating,    and  be  drawn  to  the  Purfuit   of  ifl 
from   Liking  and   Inclination.     Befides,    no  Study  is  better; 
adapted    towards    exciting  Curiofity,     which    is   but   an   Ap- 
petite   after    Knowledge,     and    therefore   ought   carefully  tc 
be   cherifhed.     Confider  then,   my  dear  Pupil,  that  by  read- 
ing Hillory    you   will    enrich    your    Memory    with   a    great 
Variety  of  agreeable  and  ufeful  Facb,  which,  while  they  gra-j 
tify  your  Curiofity,  will  at  the  fame  time  contribute  to  form] 
your  Heart  and  Underftanding.     Reflect  only  upon  your  own 
Mind,    and   the  Inclinations    you   therein   feel.     When    any 
jiew  and  uncommon  Object   is  prdented    to  you,  how  impa- 
tient are  you  to  examine  all  its  Parts,  and   be  informed  of  its 
Nature  and  Ufe  ?   You  take  a  Pleafure  in  extending  your  Ac^ 
quaintance  among  your   Companions,    and  learning  all  theM 
Diverfions.     This  is  a  commendable  Inclination,  and   highly 
deferving  of  Encouragement.     All   I   want  is,  to  direct  thi: 
Bent   aright,  and  apply  it  to  noble  and  worthy  Purfuits,     I>, 
the  limited  Acquaintance  you  have    in   the  World,  the  Ob- 
jects that  furround  you  within  fo  fmall   an  Extent,  and  fomc 
minute  Tranfaclions  of  prefent  Times,  furnifh  Matter  of  In- 
quiry and  Amufcment,  and   are   fufficient  to  excite  your  Cu- 
riofity, how  much  greater  Delight   may   you   reafonably   pro* 
pole  to  yourfelf  in  extending  the  Bounds  of  this  Knowledge 
by  taking  a  View  of  the  Purfuits,   Employments,  and   Inch 
nations  of  Men   of  all    Ages  and    Conditions;    by  travelling 
into  diltant  Nations,  traverfni'j;  the  vaft    Regions  of  the  Uni 
veiie,  arid  carrying  your   Refcarches   back  through  the  lon< 
which   have    fuceeeded    one   another  fince  th< 
lion    of   the   World  r     Tnefc  great  Advantages  you  wil 
Study   of    Hiftory.      it   1-ays   open    to    you  al 
Countries,   Times,   and    Tranfactior.s,    and   mAes    you   in  . 
Manner    an  Eye-wimefs  to  the  aftonifhing  Changes  and  Re 
volutions    that    have    from    time   to    time    happened    in   th 
Woild.      By   pcrulin  ift   Aiges,    we    cur 

ourfeK  [t  Original  of  Things,  and  enter 

a  new  Kind  of   Exiitei.;         '        lee  the  World   rifing  out  < 
nothing,   behold   how   it   was   governed    in   its  Infancy,  hoi 
!   and   deftrojed  in  a  De  ujc  of  Water,  and  agaii 

repeo 
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repeopled.  We  trace  the  firft  Inftitution  and  Eftablifhment 
of  Kingdoms  and  Commonwealths,  obferve  how  they  rofe, 
flouriftied,  and  decayed,  and  enter  into  a  Kind  of  Intimacy 
and  Ccrrefpondence  with  the  feveral  great  Men  who  contri- 
buted to  thefe  mighty  Revolutions.  And  here  it  is  chiefly 
that,  by  taking  a  View  of  the  Actions  and  Behaviour  of  thofe 
that  have  gone  before  us,  and  examining  into  their  Atchicve- 
ments,  Virtues,  and  Faults,  the  Mind  comes  to  be  formfeed 
with  prudent  Maxims  and  Reflections',  and  is  enabled  to  form 
wife  and  unerring  Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Life,  both  in  a 
private  and  public  Capacity. 

P.  I  fhould  be  glad  to  be  informed  in  what  Manner  thefe 
Maxims  and  Regulations  of  Life  are  to  be  got  from  the  Read- 
ing of  Hiftory,  that  I  may  know  how  to  apply  to  it  with  mpre 
Profit. 

G.  This  is  an  ample  Subject,  were  I  to  handle  it  in  its  full 
Extent ;  but  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  fome  impor- 
tant Reflections,  fuch  as  will  point  out  in   the  moft  obvious 
Manner  what  you  defire  to  know.     And  firft,  as  Hiftory  is  a 
Reprefentation  of  Mankind  in  all  the  various  Circumftances, 
and  Conditions  of  Life,  and  lays  before  us  their  Characters, 
Counfels,  Defigns,  and  the  Refults  of  them ;  this  apparently 
tends  to  the  Enlargement  of    the  Underftanding,    and   will 
prove  the  beft  Security  againft  the  Prejudices   and  falfe   Im- 
preflions  Men  are  apt  to  contract   from   Education,  and   the 
prevailing  Vices  of  the  Age  in  which  they  live.     It  is  almoffc 
impoffible  for  young  Minds  not  to  receive  a  ftrong  Tincture 
from   the  Manners  and  Opinions  of  thofe  with  whom  they 
converfe.     And  if  Riches,  Honours,  and   the  Splendor  of  a 
public  Life,  are  the  grand  Objects  of  Purfuit,  and  draw  after 
them  the  Applaufe  of  Mankind,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what 
Effect  this  will  have,  and  how  early  we  fhall  begin  to  give 
way  to  the  Impreffions  of  Ambition  and   Avarice.     We  fee 
great  Court  paid  to  Men  of  Wealth  and  Power,  they  are  flat- 
tered and  extolled  by  all  that  approach  them  ;  and   are  fo  far 
the   Objects  of  univerfal  Efteem,  that  the  reft  of  Mankind 
feem  ambitious  of  fharing  their  Favour,  and   pride  themfelves 
in  being  of  the  Number  of  their  Friends.     Hence  we  are  led 
to  look  upon  that  as  really  valuable  which  we  fee  every-body 
fet  a  Value  upon,  and  to  affix  Ideas  of  Worth  and  Dignity  to 
thefe  external  Advantages   of  Life  that  make  no  Part  of  it, 
nor  depend  upon  ourfelves.     Now  by  looking  into  the  Tranf- 
acVions  of  paft  Ages  we  (hall  be  beft  enabled   to  correct  thefe 
tniftaken  Notions,  and  form  a  true  Judgement  of  what  is  de- 
ferring of  Admiration  and  Praifc,    For  Hiftory  presents  us 

w  ith 
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with  many  Examples  of  Men  who  made  a  mighty  Noife  in  the 
World,  were  highly  honoured  in  their  Lives,  and  patted  thro* 
the  greateft  Dignities,  but  are  now  covered  with  Infamv  and 
Reproach  :  While  others,  in  the  calm  Enjoyment  of  a  pri- 
vate Life,  without  any  thing  of  that  external  Pomp  which 
dazzles  vulgar  Minds,  were  the  Delight  of  all  that  knew  them, 
and  have  left  behind  them  a  Name  grateful  to  Pofterity.  The 
Reafon  is  plain.  It  is  not  a  Man's  Station,  but  the  Virtues 
which  adorn  his  Station,  that  recommend  him  to  the  Appro* 
bation  of  the  Difinterefted  and  Wife.  And  therefore,  if  you 
are  ambitious  of  a  rational  and  lafting  Efteem,  the  Experience 
of  former  Times  will  teach  you  to  afpire,  not  (o  much  after 
Places  of  Rank  and  Diftinction,  as  thofe  Accomplifiiments 
which  will  enable  you  to  pafs  through  Life  with  Dignity  and 
Applaufe  :  For,  thus  adorned,  you  cannot  even  in  a  private 
Station  be  without  Honour  ;  and  if  called  to  public  Employ- 
ments, muft  acquire  accumulated  Praife.  Refle£f.  then  within 
yourfelf,  whether  it  is  not  one  of  the  mod  important  Leflbns 
of  human  Life,  thus  to  arm  the  Mind  againft  popular  Errors, 
and  the  infinuating  Language  of  the  Paftions,  and  difpofe  it 
to  hearken  to  the  calm  Voice  of  Reafon  and  Truth.  For  thus 
will  Men  know  how  to  pafs  a  found  Judgement  upon  great  and 
good  Actions,  and,  finding  that  Virtue  and  Probity  are  the  on- 
lp  Way  to  folid  and  true  Renown,  will  begin  witheftablifhing 
thefe  as  the  Foundation  of  their  After-conduct. 

And  as  Hiftory  in  this  Manner  directs  to  the  Purfuit  of 
what  is  truly  great  and  praife-worthy,  fo  will  it  prove  the 
bed  Guide  to  conduct  us  through  all  the  Intricacies  of  Life, 
For  here  we  (hall  fee  what  Mcafures  and  Counfels  make  the 
MTue  of  Things  fortunate,  and  what  Kind  of  Behaviour  it  is 
that  involves  the  Authors  of  it  in  Ruin.  Above  all,  we  fhall 
be  taught  to  be  diffident  of  ourfelves,  and  to  guard  againft  our 
Paflions  as  our  moft  dangerous  Enemies.  For  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Impotence  of  Mind,  which,  by  making  Men  Slaves  to 
the  prcfent  prevailing  Inclination,  not  only  works  Havock  and 
Deftrudtion  in  Families,  but  has  often  laid  whole  Countries 
and  Kingdoms  defolate.  And  the  Examples  of  this  Kind, 
which  frequently  occur  in  Hillory,  are  moft  likely  to  put  Men 
upon  their  Guaid,  and  make  them  fenftble  of  the  great  Im- 
portance of  Continence  and  Moderation.  It  is  the  firft  Part 
of  VVifdorn,  fays  a  celebrated  Poet,  not  to  be  a  Fool  ;  and, 
in  like  Manner,  it  is  the  firft  Part  of  Virtue  to  ftrengthen 
the  Mind  againft  the  Attacks  of  Vice,  and  fecure  all  the 
Avenues  by  which  it  might  make  Us  Approaches,  A  Mac* 
3  whd 
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j.  *ho  has  attained  to  a  thorough  Command  over  himfelf,  and 

j'  mows   when   to  indulge  and   when   to   reprefs   his   Deilres,, 

,    Kiilds  his  Happinefs  on  a  firm  and  unfhaken  Foundation;  and, 

(    y  eftabliflnng  Peace  within,  fecures  a  Tranquillity  not  fubjecl: 

j   o  be  ruffled  by  the  Storms  and  Sallies  of  Paifion*     Thefe  and 

dch   like    Maxims   of  Prudence  delineated  in  Hiftory,  and 

>    vhich  the  Reading  of  it  often  fuggefts,  will  teach  you  to  begin 

?ith  yourfelf  betimes,  to  take  an  Account  of  your  own  Mind0 

ts  Inclinations,  Appetites,  and  Defires  ;  that  you  may  thereby 

;    ftablifh  that  Subordination  of  its  Powers  to  Reafon,  that in- 

j.;  ire   Harmony  of  Affections,  which  is  the  Source  of  Virtue 

nd  a  well-regulated  Life.     And  here  let  me  obferve  to  you,. 

iat  by  this  means   you  will  not  only  be  qualified   to    acquit 

ourfelf  with  Applaufe  in  every  Character,  when  you  come  to> 

nter  upon  the  greater  Scenes  of  Life  ;   but  will  be  alfo  recon- 

iled  to  fuch  prefent  Accidents  and  Occurrences  as  may  hither- 

;  ■>  perhaps  have  given  you  no  fmall   Mortification. — To  illu- 

rate  my  Meaning  by  a  familiar  Inftance.     You  have  Parents 

j  lat  are  extremely  indulgent,  and  every   Day  give   Proofs  of 

leir  Love  and  Affection  for  you,  and  yet  they  do  not  think 

;  t  to  gratify  you  in  all  your  Defires.     When  you  afk  for  new 

I  )loaths,  the  Demand  is  not  always  granted  ;  and  if  a  youth-. 

I  il  Vanity  prompts  you   to  afpire  after  every  Piece  of  Finery 

Sj  lat  prevails   among  thofe  of  your   Age,  they  now  and  then 

I  heck  the  growing  Inclination,  and  you  are  obliged  to   put  up 

1  /ith  a  Refufal.     On  thefe  Occafions,  you  are  fometimes  no 

oubt  greatly  difgufted,  and  tempted  to   think  the  Behaviour 

t\  f  your  Parents  harfh,  unreafonable,    and  kverQ.     But  when,, 

I  y  the  Study  here  recommended,  you  fee  the  ill  Confequences 

I  f  a  Man's  not  being  ufed  early  to  Oppofitlon  and  Contradic- 

ion  ;  that  thereby  ill  Habits  are  apt  to  grow  upon  him,  and  he 

ecomes  quite  unfit   for  the  Practice  of  that   Self-denial  and 

leftraint   for   which  there   is  fo  frequent  Occafion  in  Life;. 

ou  will  then  own  an  "*  approve  the  Wifdom  of  your  Parents, 

1  accuftoming  you    betimes  to    this    Virtue,   and   think  it  a 

lappinefs,   that  there  is  already  fome  Foundation  laid  for  that 

command  and  Mattery  over  yourfelf  which    it  muft  hence- 

arward  be  one  great  Aim  of  your  Life  to  acquire., 

P.  Indeed  you  here  propofe  an  Example  that  leaves  a  very* 
rrong  Impreflion  upon  my  Mind  ;  and  had  this  Reflection  ever 
ecurred  to  me  before,  it  might  have  prevented  many  Mortifi- 
ations  and  Heart-burnings  that  were  for  the  time  at  leaft  ve- 
y  irkfome  to  bear, 

G>  It 
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G.  It  is  well  that  you  begin  already  to  be  convinced  of  thefe' 
Truths.     Experience  and  Obfervation  will,  I  doubt  not,  con-' 
tribute  to  root  them   deeply   in  your  Mind.     But  to  return  I 
to  our  Subject  :   As,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  you  fee! 
that  Hiftory  bed  teaches   what   is   honourable  and  becoming  I 
in  all  the  various  Stations  of  Life,  and  how  a  Man  may  ac-| 
quit  himfelf  with  Dignity,   if  Fortune  fmiles  upon  him,  and 
recommends   him  to  Places  of  Credit   and    Power^  fo  will  it 
give  you    the   trued;    In  fight    into    the  Inftability  of   human, 
Things,  and    thereby  prepare  you   for  thofe  Revolutions  and: 
Changes    which   in    the  Courfe  of   Life  may  happen.     For, 
when   you  look  back   into  the  Annals   of  paft  Ages*  you  feei 
not  only  particular  Men  and  Families  experience  thefe  Altera- 
tions, but  even  mighty  Kingdoms   and   potent  Empires  have 
undergone  the  fame  Fate.    Greece  and  Rome,  heretofore  famous! 
for  their  invincible  Armies,  renowned  Commanders,  and  the 
Extent  of  their  Dominions,  are  now  brought  to  a  Level  with; 
other  Nations,  yea   funk  to  the  Aioft  «Hje&  State  of  Slavei*^.t 
The  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  flourifhed  in  fo  eminent  a  Degree! 
among  them,  and  fpread  their  Reputatiop  fo  far,  are  in  a  greatl 
meafurc  difperfed    into  other  Countries,  and    have  contributed] 
to  raife  them  out   of  the  Obfcurity  in  which  they  were  long 
involved.     And,   if  great  and  powerful  States  are  not  exemptj 
from  thefe  Changes,  well  may  we  expect  them  in  the  Fortunes! 
of  particular  Men.   And  how  ufeful  mull  that  Study  be,  which! 
not  only  teaches  us  to  acquit  ourfelves  well  upon  any  fuddcn! 
Elevation  or  Succefs,  but  alfo  arms  us  againft  the  adverfe  Ac-! 
cidents  of  Life,  (o  that  no  Reverfe  of  Fortune  (hall  be  able  tol 
break  the  Harmony  of  our   Minds  ?    For  here  we  meet  with1 
many  Examples  of  Men,  who,  after  fupporting  public  Stations) 
with   Honour,    have   fhone  out  no   lefs  illuftrious  in   private 
Life  :  Others  again,  finking  fuddenly  from  Riches  to  Poverty, 
have  by  their  Behaviour  added  a  Dignity  to  their  low  and  de- 
pleted Condition.     Thefe  arc  the  Models  which  Hiftory  lays! 
before  you  j  and  by  following  thefe  you  will  make  yourfell 
great,  wile-,  and  cucemed,  in  every  Sphere  of  Life.     If  called1 
to  public  Employments,  you  will  know  how  to  fill  them  with 
Luftie;   and,   being  well  apprifed  of  the  lnftability  of  human 
Affairs,  will   not  fuffjfr    any  Attachments  to  grow  upon  yoUj; 
that    by    a    Rc-veifc   of    Fortune    might    deftroy   the   Balanct 
within.     A  Mind    rightly  conllitutcd   is  not  intoxicated   with 
Piofpcrity  ;   but,  (lill  looking  forward,  and  forclleing  the  Pofli- 
biiiiy  of  a  Change,  difpofcb  itfelf  to  fubmit  without  Murmuring 
or  Regret. 

I  have 
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I   have  one  Obfervation    more  to  make  before  I  leave  this 
Subject,  and  it  is  :  That  Hiftory  acquaints  us  with  the  differ- 
ent  Characters   of  Men,  and  lays  before  us  their  Views,  In- 
erefts,  and  Defigns.     By  this  means  we  become  inftructed  in 
he  feveral  Windings  and    Labyrinths  of  the  Human  Heart, 
ind  may  be  faid  to  enter  into  the  Commerce   of  the   World 
before   we  meddle  with  the    Bufinefs   and  Tranfactions  of  it* 
<\nd  of  how  great  Advantage  this  may  be  in  the  future  Con- 
luct  of  your  Life,    will  not  need   many  Words   to  explain. 
Were  you  fent  abroad  into  the  World  quite  a  Stranger  to  the 
banners  and  Cuftoms  of  it,  and    unacquainted  with  the  Dif- 
tofitions  and  Characters  of  Mankind,  you  would  be  liable  to 
»e  deceived  in  every  Inftance,   and  could  not  attain  the  Ca- 
acity  of  judging  in  difficult  Circumftances  and  Conjunctures, 
ut  by  Experience  of  Errors  paft.     For,  being  a  Stranger  to 
)eceit  yourfelf,  you  would  not  expect  it  in  others,  and,  by 
lying  your   Heart  open  to    all  without   Diftinction,  would 
ive  felfifh  and  defignmg'Menan  Opportunity  of  drawing  you 
uo  their  Snares.     Now  Hiftory  is  in  this  Cafe  a  fafe  and  lure 
"eacher  ;  for    there,   without    Hazard   to  ourfelves,  we   are 
lade  wife  by  the  Experience  of  others.     We  fee  the  Paftions 
f  Mankind,    their  interfering  Interefts,  and  all  the  Artifices 
■f  which  they  impofe  upon  one  another.     We  are  taught  to 
s  upon  our  Guard  againft  Flattery,  to  fhun  the  Contagion  of 
ice,  todifclaim  all  Commerce  with  the  DifTolute  and   Aban- 
Dned,  and   aflbciate  only  with  the   Wife  and  Good.     Tell 
ie  whether   thefe  are  not  Advantages   you  ought  to   cover, 
id  whether  they  do  not  make  the  Study   of  Hiftory  appear 
ell  worthy  of  your  Attention  ? 

P.  1  muft  be  very  flow  of  Apprehenfion,  indeed,  not  to 
wn  this  ;  nor  are  you  to  wonder,  after  the  Defcription  given, 
I  think  every  Hour  an  Age  till  1  enter  ferioufly  upon  this 
art  of  Knowledge.  Begin  therefore  according  to  your  Fro- 
ife,  and  inftruct  me  in  what  Manner  I  am  to  proceed,  fo  as 
•draw  the  greateft  Advantage  from  the  Study  I  am  to  enter 
)on. 

G.  That  is  properly  now  my  Tafk,  and  accordingly  I  fet 
>out  it  with  Joy.  And  here  let  me  flrft  obferve  to  you, 
at  as  Hiftory  is  a  Recital  of  paft  Events  and  Occurrences 
at  have  been  carried  on  in  different  Countries,  and  in  a  Se- 
*s  of  Age&  the  one  fucceeding  the  other;  in  order  to  reap  the 
of  it  in  their  full  Extent  and  Maturity,  it  will  be  ue- 
y  to  have  fome  previous  Knowledge  of  the  Succeffion  of 
•  nd  of  the  feveral  Nations  and  Kingdoms  where  tnde 
factions  took  Piac?.  For'ic  fo  happens,  that  th£  Revo- 
wjl.  I.  U  Luooni 
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lutions  of  one  Age  often   give  rife  to,  and  are  ftriclly  con- 
nected with,  thofe  of  another.    And  therefore  we  can  form  but 
very  confufed  Notions  of  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  Empires,  and 
the  Eftablifhment  of  States,  without  fome  fuch  general  Com- 
prehenfion  of  the  whole  Current  of  Time  as  may  enable  us  to 
trace  out  diftinclly  the  Dependence  of  Events,  and   diftribute 
them  into  thofe  Periods  and  Divifions  that  fhall  lay  the  whole 
Chain  of  paft  Tranfa&ions  in  a  juft  and  orderly  Manner  befon 
us.     This  is  that  Part  of  Knowledge  which  the  Learned  dif 
tinguifh  by  the  Name  of  Chronology ;    importing  a  Difcourfr 
concerning  Time.     In  like  manner,  the  Situation  of  King- 
doms  in  refpec-t  of  one  another,  and   their  different  Interelt 
and  Views,  often  give  rife  to  Wars,  Devaluations,  and  othe 
memorable  Occurrences  ;     infomuch    that  if    wc  would    fe 
clearly  into  the  Caufes  of  thofe  Quarrels  that  have  divided  thj 
World,  and  comprehend  the  Motives  upon  which  the  fever; 
Princes  acted,  it  is  ncceflary  that  we  acquaint  ourfelves  wit 
the  various  Diftributions  of  the  Earth,  the  Extent  of  Kiiu 
doms  and  Commonwealths,  and  their   Subdivifions   and  D< 
pendencies.     For  thus  fhall  we  underftand  how  the  convenie: 
Situation  of  one  Country   or  Province  in  refpect  of  anothe 
t>y  routing  the  Ambition  of  fome   neighbouring  State,  powe 
ful  and   afpiring,  brought   on  mighty  Wars  and  Contention 
and,    aggrandizing   one   Nation   at   the  Expcnce  of    anothe, 
paved  the  Way  to  the  greater  Empires.     But  this  lair.  Brad 
of  Science,  known   by  the  Name  of  Geography,  having  bei 
already  handled   in   a  preecding  Chapter,  1  fhall  fay  nothi* 
more  of  it  here.     The  other  1  purpofely  referved  till  now,  - 
folving  not  only  to  premife  it  as  an  Introduction  to  Hiftory,  It 
aifo  to  make  it  ferve  for  a  Guide  to  conduct  you  through  c 
fcveral  Periods  and  Divifions  of  it. 

P.  As  from  your  Manner  of  rcprefenting  Things  I  fee  cle«y 
into  the  Dependence  they  have  one  upon  another,  and  tit 
Chronology  mult  neceflarily  precede  Hiftory,  in  order  to  thiw 
fome  needful  Uluftrations  upon  it ;  I  can  patiently  bear  i 
Interruption,  and  fufpend  my  Curioiity  after  Tilings  paft,  ual 
I  carry  this  Guide  and  Conductor  along  with  me. 

G.  And  in   return   I   promife   you  that  you   will  have* 
Caufe  to  repent  it.     Now  Chronology,  as  I  faid  before, 
Science   that  takes  Account  of  Time,  and  adjufts  it  to  ** 
Tranfaclions.     I  fhall   not  trouble  you  with  the  nice  Sj 
tions"  of  Philofophers  in  the  Definitions  they  have  endcai 
to  give  us  of  Time,  as  tending  rather  to  perplex  than  illui l! 
the  Matter.     Let  U  fuflke  to  oblervc,  that  the  Idea  of  it  f«n 
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to  arife  from  the  Reflection  of  our  own  Minds,  when,  in  turn- 
ing our  Thoughts  upon  the  general  Courfe  of  Things,  we  con* 
fider  fome  as  prefent,  fome  as  paft,  and  fome  as  to  come.    For 
here  Confideration   is  had  of  various  Periods,  not  co-exiftent, 
hut  following  one  another  in  SuccefTion;  and  the  Interval  be- 
tween  any  two  of  thefe   Periods  is   what  we  properly   call  a 
Space  of  Time.     The  general  Idea  thus  explained,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  trace   its  different  Shapes  and   Modifications*     For  in 
taking  account  of  Things  pall,  they  appear  to  the  Mind  either 
as  exifting  together,  or  as  diftant  from  one  another  by  various 
Intervals.     And   when  thefe  Intervals  come  to  be  compared, 
fome  of  them  appearing  longer  than  others,  and  thefe  longer 
being  confidered  as  double  or  triple  the  fhorter,  hence  we  gee 
the  Notion  of  meafuring  one  Portion  of  Time  by  another,  than 
which  nothing  can  tend  more  to  render  our  Ideas  of  it  clear 
and  diftincl:.     For  when  any  Extent  of  Time  is  too  large  for 
the  Mind  to  take  in  at  once,  by  thus  confidering  it  as  a  Com- 
pofition  of  fome  leffer  Space,  and  equal  to  a  certain  Repetition 
of  it,  the  Idea  is  afcertained,  and  paries  in  a  diftincl:  Review  of 
all  its  Parts   before   us.     But  then,  when   we  come  to  apply 
thefe  Meafures  to  Time,  either  as  running  -on   in  continual 
SucceiTion,  or  as  already  paft  and  gone,  we  find  ourfelves  loft 
in  an  unmeafurable  Depth,  and  meet  with  nothing  to  bound 
us  either  Way.     This  makes  it  neceffary  to  fix  upon  fome  de- 
terminate Point  or  Points  in  this  infinite  Duration,  from  which, 
as  from  a  Beginning,  the  various  Meafures  of  Time*  as  Days, 
Months,  Years,  &c.  may  be  numbered  either  backwards  or 
forwards.     And  accordingly  feveral  Roots  or  Terms  of  this 
Kind   have  been   devifed   by  different  Nations,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  think  one  Thing  or  another  more  worthy  of  Remem- 
brance, and  therefore  fit  to  give  a  Date  to  other  T  ran  factions. 
They  are  called  Epochas  or  iEras,  as  being  a  Kind  of  Refting-4- 
place  for  the  Mind,  from  which  to  look  about  it,  and  begin 
its  Computations. 

Now  from  what  has  been  faid  you  will  readily  perceive, 
that  the  whole  Science  of  Chronology  may  be  fitly  divided 
into  two  Parts  or  Branches  ;  one  comprehending  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  various  Meafures  and  Periods  by  which  Time  is 
computed  ;  and  the  other  defcribing  the  feveral  JEras  and 
Epochas,  from  which,  according  to  different  Nations,  Events 
are  dated.  For  by  knowing  thefe  two,  you  are  Mafter  of  the 
whole  Current  of  Time,  as  being  not  only  able  to  calculate 
the  Length  of  any  Interval  or  Diftance,  but  alfo,  by  com- 
paring the  Computation  of  various  Ages  and  Kingdoms,  to  fit 
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them  one  to  another,  and,  by  adjufting  the  Whole  to  fame* 
Standard  Period,  regulate  the  intire  Succeflion  of  paft  Tranf- 
aclions. 

P.  I  fee  it  evidently  ;  and  as  the  Meafurcs  2nd  Periods  of 
Time  feem  naturally  to  come  in  fiift,  being  thofe  by  which 
we  compute  from  the  others,  I  (htfuld  be  glad  that  you  begin 
with  them. 

G*  I  defign  fo.     And  firft,  as  the  Idea  of  Time  in  general 
is   acquired  by  confidering  the  Parts  of  Duration  as   exifting 
in  Succeflion,   and  diftanc  from  one  another  by  feveral  Inter- 
vals 5  fo  the  Idea  of  any  particular  Time  or  Length  of  Dura- 
tion, as  a  Day,  a  Month,  a  Year,   l$ct  is  obtained    by   ob- 
serving  certain   Appearances  uniformly   returning  at  regular 
and  feemingly  equidiftant   Periods.     For  thus  we  get  the  No- 
tion of  equal  Spaces,  and,  by  varioufly  multiplying   and  com- 
bining thefc,    can    form    to   ourfelves  different  Meafures   of 
Time,  of  different   Lengths,  according   to  the   Exigency 
things.     Now  the  Motions  of  the   Sun  and    other  heavenl 
Bodies,   by  reafon  of  their   Conftancy   and   Equability,  eafily 
invited  Men  to  make  them  the  Standard  by  which  to  regulat 
thefe  feveral  Dimenfions.     And  becaufe  the  apparent  diurn; 
Revolution  of  the  Sun  was  not  only  conftant  and  equablt 
but  frequent  and  of  a  (horter  Circuit ;  hence  it  naturally  b« 
came  the  firft  Meafure  of  Time,  under  the  Denomination 
a  Day. 

A  Day  therefore  may  be  defined  to  be  a  Divifion  of  Time 
drawn  from  the  Appearance  and  Diiappearance  of  the  Sun 
and  is  of  two  Kinds,  Artificial  and  Natural. 

The  Artificial  Day,  which  feems  to  be  that  primarily  meal 
by  the  Word  Day,  is  the  Time  of  Light,  or  of  the  Sun* 
Stay  above  the  Horizon,  determined  by  his  Riling  and  Settins 
In  Oppofition  to  which,  the  Time  of  Darknefs,  or  of  tb 
Sun's  Continuance  below  the  Horizon,  from  Setting  to  Riiin 
again,  is  called  Night. 

The  Natural,  or,  af.it  is  alio  called,  the  Civil  Day,  is  th 
Space  of  Time  wherein  the  Sun  compleat*  his  Circuit  rout 
the  Earth;  or,  to  fpeak  properly  and  aftronomirallv  ,  the  Tin 
of  an  intire  Revolution  of  the  Equator.  Dinvrcin  Natio 
have  acled  with  great  Divcrfiry  of  Choice,  in  fixing  the  B 
ginning  of  their  Days;  fomc  romputinj;  from  the  RiftnL 
others  from  the  Setting  of  the  Sun,  and  others  acrnin  from  l» 
p. tiling  the  upper  or  lower  Meridian.  Hence  the  ancient  a* 
hylbttfanS)  Perjtans%  Syrians,  and  moft  other  Eaflern  Nai 
with  the    prcfent    Inhabitants  of    the    Balearick    Iflamli,    IP 

Greeks,  iz\.  begin   their   Day  with  the  Sun's   Riling-     Ic 

anci't 
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ancient  Athenians  and  'Jews,  with  the  Aujlrians^  Bohemians^ 
Marcomanni,  Silefians,  modern  Italians ,  and  Chinefe,  reckon 
from  the  Sun's  betting.  The  ancient  Umbri  and  Arabians^ 
with  the  modern  Aftronomers,  from  Noon,  And  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Romans,  wich  the  modern  Englifi,  French^  Dutch, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe,  from  Midnight.  And  as 
different  People  thus  varied  as  to  the  Time  of  beginning  the 
Day,  fo  were  their  different  Diftributions  and  Divifions  of  it 
into  Parts ;  fome  diftinguilhing  the  Time  of  the  Artificial  Day 
into  twelve  equal  Portions,  which  therefore  in  different  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year  xnuft  be  of  different  Lengths.  But  the  Dis- 
tinction that  now  moft  generally  prevails  is  that  of  the  whole 
Space  of  Day  and  Night  into  twenty -four  Hours,  which,  being 
!b  well  known  to  you  already,  will  need  no  farther  Illuftra- 
:ion. 

P.  We  have  now,  I  fee,  got  one  Divifion  of  Time,  and 
!am  much  miftajcen  as  to  your  Manner  of  proceeding  hitherto, 
>r  from  this  fmall  Beginning,  you  will  deduce  the  whole  Syflem 
rf  Chronology. 

G.  That  indeed  is  my  Defign,  and  will.,  I  hope,  in  the  End, 
urn  considerably  to  your  Advantage*  The  more  fimple  and 
'ewer  the  Principle*  are  with  which  we  fet  out,  the  eafter  it 
A-ill  be  to  comprehend  the  Science  built  upon  them.  In  facTt, 
ill  the  Periods  and  Diftin&ions  of  Time  we  meet  with  in 
Chronology  are  no  other  than  various  Combinations  of  this 
irft  Meafure,  accommodated  to  the  particular  Wants  of  Man- 
cind,  the  different  Appearances  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  fe- 
deral Intervals  of  pall  Trania£tions.  Men  were,  no  doubt, 
n  the  Beginning,  contented  with  the  fimple  Revolution  of  a 
Day,  and  for  fome  little  Time  it  would  well  enough  ferve 
ill  the  Purpofes  expe&ed  from  it.  But  as  the  World  ad- 
vanced in  Age,  and  the  Intervals  between  the  different  Tranf- 
a&ions  became  large  and  extended,  the  Number  of  Day9 
would  multiply  fo  faft,  as  foon  to  di (cover  the  Neceflity  cf 
nftituting  more  comprehenfive  Meafures  of  Time,  for  the 
safy  and  convenient  Computation  of  thefe  longer  Spaces. 
This  was  done  by  combining  Days  into  various  Syirems  and 
Clalll's  of  different  Lengths,  according  to  the  Exigpncy  qf 
Things,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Infiitutio;i  of  Months,  Years, 
Olympiads,  Lulira,  &c.  And  here  again  the  lyiotiops  of  the 
taavenly  Bodies  were  found  tp  be  of  fingular  Ufe,  Fo  .;  s 
before,  the  Sun,  by  his  apparent  Revolution  round  the  Earth, 
had  marked  out  the  Space  of  a  Day  5  fo  the  other  heavenly  bo- 
dies, by  their  feveral  Motions,  and  a  regular  Succelfytn  t>J  vari- 
es Pnafes  and  Appearances,  directed  Mankind  to  lucli  Comhi- 
U  3  nations 
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nations  of  their  Days  as  correfponded  with  the  aforefaid 
Changes.  Thus  many  of  t^e  D'tftributions  of  Time  became 
not  only  ufeful  in  Computation,  but  ferved  alfo  as  Meafures 
of  the  Phenomena  and  Revolutions  of  the  Heavens.  Hence 
the  ftricl  Conneclion  between  Aftronomy  and  Chronology,  this 
latter  being  in  a  manner  wholly  founded  on  the  other,  and  pre- 
fuppofing  fume  general  Knowledge  of  it.  But  although  in  the 
more  early  Ages  of  the  World  the  Divifions  of  Time  were 
made  to  correfpend  exactly  with  the  heavenlv  Motions,  and 
Rules  of  Intercalation  provided  to  bring  the  Revolutions  of 
different  Luminaries  to  an  Agreement ;  yet  it  is  now  found 
more  convenient  to  regulate  Time  by  the  annual  Motion  of 
the  Sun  only,  neglecting,  at  leaft  in  civil  Computation,  the 
lunar  Revolutions.  But,  as  antient  Chronology  cannot  well 
be  underftood  without  ibme  Knowledge  of  thefe  alfo,  I  (hall 
contrive  my  following  Explications  fo  as  to  anfwer  all  the  Ends 
of  this  Science,  and  give  you  fomc  general  Idea  of  it,  both  in 
its  ancient  and  modern  State. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  all  the  Meafures  of  Time  made 
life  of  in  Chronology  are  no  other  than  various  Combinations 
of  Days,    accommodated  to   the  Exigencies  of  Things.     It 
therefore  now  remains,  that  I  take  account  of  the  feveral  Di- 
vifions and  ClafTes,  fhew  how  they  are  formed,  and  in  what 
manner  applied  to  the   regulating  of  paft   Tranfactions,  ant 
connecting  the  Series  of  Hiilory.      The  firft  and  mod  fimpl< 
Combination  of  this  Kind  now  in  ufe,  is  what  we  call  a  Week 
and  is  a  Syftem  of  (even  Days  continually  recurring,  inftitutei 
to   perpetuate  the  Memory  of  the  Creation,  which  being  fi 
nifhed  in  fix  Days,  the  feventh  was  appointed  a  Day  of  Reft 
and  thenceforward   everv  feventh  Day,  in  Commemoration  o 
this  great  Event.     It  is  obfervuble,  that  not  only  the  %Jewi%  t 
whom  this  Inftitution  was  immediately  revealed  by  God  him 
felf,   b-it  the  Syrians  alfo,   the  Egyptian,   and  moft  of  the  ori 
ental  Nations,  made  ufe  of  this  Divilion  of  Time  into  Week' 
And  this  was  probably  owing  to  fome  Remains  of  the    Trad 
I  of  the  Creation,   which  they  had  (till  retained  with  dive 
Others.     The  Names  given  to  the  Days  of  the  Week  at   pn 
are  thofe  which  were   in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Heatru 
Nations,  who  denominated  them  from  the  feven  Planets.  Thi 
the  firft  Day  was  called  Sunday,  Di:*  Solis  \   the   fecond  Mo 

I     I  Luna,  iffc.    and   fo  for  the  reft.     The   Reafon 
thefe  Denominations  is  beft  derived  from  the  ancient  Aitrolog 
For  the  ProfcfTors  of  that  Science,  diftributing  the  Govcrnme 
and  Direction  of  all  the  Hours  of  the  Week  among  the  fev< 
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Planets,  fo  as  that  the  Government  of  the  firft  Hour  of  the  fi  ft 
pay  fell  to  Saturn^  that  of  the  firft  Hour  of  the  fecond  Day  to 
Jupiter ,  t$c,  they  gave  each  Day  the  Name  of  the  Planet  which 
prefided  over  the  firft  Hour  thereof.  And  thefe  Names,  with 
fome  little  Variation  of  their  Order,  are,  as  I  obferved  before, 
ftill  retained  among  the  Chriftians  of  the  Weft. 

The  next  confiderable  Divifion   of  Time  is  into  Months. 
Thefe  at  their  firft  Inftitution  regarded  chiefly  the  lunar  Mo- 
tions, and  were  accordingly  regulated   by  them.     But  as  the 
Phafes  and  Appearances  of  the  Moon  are  now  of  little  or  no 
Confideration    in  civil  Computations,  a  great  Alteration  has 
hereby  happened  in  Chronology  ;  and  a   Month  moft  com- 
monly means   no  more  than   that  Space  of  Time  by  which 
we  divide  the  Year  into  twelve  Parts.     Now,   for  the  farther 
Illuftration  of  this  Matter,  we   are  to  obferve,  that  Months 
may  be   fitly  divided  into  Aftronomical   and  Civil.      Aftrono- 
mical  Months  (fo  far  as  it  is  ufeful   to  confider  them   here) 
are   thofe   meafured     by    the   Revolution   and    Phafes   of  the 
Moon.     They  are  again  fubdivided  into  Periodical  and  Sy no- 
dical.    The    Periodical    Month    is  that    Space   of  Time    in 
which  the  Moon   by  her  Motion  returneth  to  the  fame  Place 
of  her  Orb  from  whence  fhe  fet  out ;  and  confifts  of  twenty- 
feven  Days,  feven   Hours,    and  forty-three  Minutes  nearly. 
The  Synodical  Month  is  computed  from  one  Conjunction  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon   to  the   next  Conjunction  following,  and 
differs  from  the  former  in   this ;  that  whereas  the  Periodical 
Month  refpecls  only  the  Moon's  Orbit,  and  her  intire  Revo- 
lution in  the  Zodiac,  the  Synodical  is  fo  called  in  refpecl  of  her 
Conjunction   with  the    Sun.     Now,  after  the  Time  of   this 
Conjunction,  the   Sun  does   not  continue  in  the  fame  Place 
of  the   Zodiac,    but  moves  forward  toward  the  Eaft  •,    upon 
which  it  falls  out,  that  the  Moon,  finishing  her  Courfe,  does 
not  find   the  Sun  again  in  the  fame  Point  where  (lie  left  him, 
he  beingr  removed  almoft  a  whole  Sisrn  from  his  former  Place. 
So  that,  to  overtake  the  Sun  again,  it   plainly  appears,  that  a 
certain    Space   of  Time   is    requifite   befides   the  Periodical, 
which  makes  up    the  Synodical   Month.     The   Quantity  of 
a   Synodical  Month    is    not  at  all  times  the  fame  ;    becaufe 
the  Sun's  apparent  Motion   being  different  in  different  Parts 
of   his   Orbit,    muft    occafion  fome   Variety  in  this  refpecl. 
The  mean  Motion,  however,  as  Aftronomers  call  it,  is  com- 
puted at  twenty-nine  Days   and  a  half.     This  Synodical   Re- 
volution of  the  Moon   was   the   proper  Lunar  Month  of  the 
Ancients,    and  at  the  fame  time  (hews  the  Reafon  why,  in 
the  Lunifolar  Year,    the   Months  confiftcd  of    twenty-nine 
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and  thirty  Days  alternately.  For,  in  the  Month  of  twenty. 
nine  Days,  the  Appendage  of  twelve  Hours,  being  omitted, 
was  to  be  added  to  the  next  Synodic  Revolution  ;  which  con- 
fiding lilcewife  of  twenty-nine  Days  twelve  Hours,  did,  with 
the  twelve  Hours  omitted  in  the  former  Month,  make  up  an 
exa&  Space  of  thirty  Days.  And  this  alternate  Distribution 
of  Months  mull,  we  fee,  happen  conftantly  and  regularly. 

What  has  been  faid  will  be  fufficient  to  give  an  Idea  of  the 
Agronomical  Month,  in  Ufe  chiefly  among  the  Ancients,  and 
here  explained,  to  pave  the  Way  to  what  may  be  afterwards 
faid  of  their  Chronology-  As  for  the  Civil  Month,  it  is  no 
more  than  that  Space  of  Time  by  which  we  divide  a  Year  into 
twelve  Parts,  and  is  different  in  different  Nations.  The  Civil 
Calendar  Months  which  now  obtain  thro'  Europe  confift  all  of 
thirty  or  thirty-one  Days,  February  excepted,  which  every 
fourth  Year  includes  twenty-nine  Days,  and  the  other  Years 
only  twenty-eight  ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

We  come  now  to  the  laft  and  greateft  Diftribution  of  Time 
founded  on  the   Motion  of  -the  heavenly  Bodies  ;  I  mean  that 
taken  from   the  Sun's  apparent    Revolution  in   the  Ecliptic, 
and  called  a  Year.     1  mall  not  enter  into  the  nice    Dittinc- 
tions  of  Aftronomers,  who  divide  the   Year  into  Sidereal  and 
Tropical,  as  that  would   add  but  little  to  your  Chronological 
Knowledge.      It  will   better  anfwer    my    Purpofe  to   give    a 
ihort  Hiltory  of   the  Year,   with  its    various   Changes     and 
prcfcnt  Form.     Befides  the  more  obvious  Revolution  of  the 
Sun,  by  which  he  is  carried   round  the  Earth  in  the  Space  of 
twenty- four  Hours,  and  marks  out  the  Quantity  of  a  Natural 
Day  ;  there  is  alfo  a  fecond    Motion  belonging  to*  him,   car- 
ried on  more  flowly,  and  not   compleatcd  till  after  fome  con- 
siderable Time.     This  is  what  AOronomers  call   his  Annual 
Revolution,  by  which  fctting  out   from  fome  remarkable  Part 
of  the   Heavens,  as  the  Equinoctial  or   Solilitial  Points,  he  is 
obferved  after  a  certain  Numbers  of  Days  to  return  again  to 
the  fame,  and  fo  on  in  continual  Succeffion.     Now,  as  in  the 
Cafe  of  the  Diurnal  Motion,   his  regular  Appearance  and  D\(- 
apperancc  naturally  drew  after  it   the  Obfervation   of  Man- 
kind, and    directed  ihem   to   the  cafy  and  convenient  DiltinO 
nun  of   I  ime  into  Days  :    fo  here,   his  Annual   Motion    being 
.••tended  with  a  Viciilitudc  of  Seafons,  which  follow  one  ano- 
ther  in    Succcffion,   and  always  return    when   the   Sun  returns 
to  the  fame  Part    of  bis   Orbit  which    produced  them  before  ; 
it  would    pot    be   Idflg  before  Men  would   become   feniible   oi 
rh.Jc   \  Iteration:-.,  and,  obfcrving  them  ro  be  uniform  and  co*i- 
ii.i..r,   v*cmJd,;by   a  Cuiiuiuv  natural   to   tliem,  be  tor  finding 
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out,  if  pofiible,  the  Caufes  of  them.     Add  to  this,  that  as  the 
fixing  of  Seed-time  and  Harveft,  with  feveral  other  important 
Concerns  of  Life,   depended  upon  this   Difcovery,  they  were 
likely  to  be  the  more   diligent  in  their  Refearches.     Having 
therefore  found  that  this  Change  of  Seafons  was  occafioned 
by   the  Sun's  apparent   Revolution  in   the  Ecliptic,  they   fct 
themfelves  to  compute  the   Time   in  which   this  Revolution 
was  performed,  and,  having  determined  it  in  the   beir.  Manner 
they  could,  thereby   afcertained    the  due  Return  of  the  Sea- 
fons.    This  fecond  Period  of  the  Sun  is  what  we  call  a  Year, 
and,  by  .the  niceft  Obfervations  of  later  Aftronomers,  is  found 
to  contain   365   Days,  5  Hours,  and  49  Minutes.     It  cannot 
be  expected,  however,  that  in  the  earlier  Ages  of  the  World, 
when  Aftronomy  was  but  in   its  Infancy,   this  Accuracy    of 
Calculation  could  be  obtained.     Men  approached  gradually  to 
the  true  Meafure  of  the  Year,  correcting  former  Errors   by 
new   Obfervations.     Their  firft  Computations,   as  is   natural 
to  fuppcfe,  mufl  be  deficient.     The  molt  ancient  Form  of  the 
Year  we  know  of,  is  that  which  divides  it  into    360   Day?, 
This   is  plainly  the  Mofaic  Year,  and  is  by  fome,  not  with- 
out R«afon,  thought  to  be  as  old  as  the  Deluge.     For  Afo/es, 
in  the   Defcription    which  he  gives  us  of  that   general  Cata- 
ftrophe,  afligns  150  Days  to  five  Months,  which  is  allowing 
30  Days  to  a  Month,  and    12  Months  of  30  Days  make  ex- 
actly 360  Days.     Indeed  Herodotus  afcribes  this  Form  of  the 
Year  to  the  Egyptians  ;  and  many  learned  Men,  moved    by 
his  Authority,  think  that  Mofcs  defcribes  the  Deluge,   not  by 
any  Years  or  Months,  in  ufe  fo  far  backwards   as  the  Times 
of  which  he  wrote,  but  by  that  Form  of  the  Year  which  he 
had  learnt  in  Egypt  -,  it  being  faid  of  him  in  holy  Writ,  that 
he  was  (killed    in    all   the  Learning  of  the  Egyptians.     But 
not  to  difpute    about  the  Antiquity  of  this   Form  ;  fo  far  is 
certain  from  the  Teftimony  of  Herodotus^  that  it  was  in  ufe 
for  fome  Time  among  the  Egyptians,     An  Error  however  of 
upwards  of  five  Days  was  too  confiderable  to  pafs    long  un- 
obferved.     Accordingly  we  are  told,  that  Hermes  Trijmegijhts 
added  five  Days  more  to  the  Account,   by  which  means   they 
approached  pretty  near  to  the  Truth.     On  this  Footing  Thalcs 
is  faid  to  have  inflituted  the  Grecian  Year  :  but    that  Foim 
did  not  hold    long    among  the   Greeks,  they    on   account  of 
their  Feftivals  pieferring  the    Lunifolar  Year.     This  confided 
of   12    Synodic    Months,   of    29   and   30   Days    alternately, 
making  in  all  354  Days  to  the  Year,     but  as  this  fell  fliort  of 
the  true  folar  CJourfe  by  eleven  Days,  and  would  thereby   in 
time  fhif;  trie  Beginning  of  the  Year  backwards  through  all 
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the  Seafons ;  to  provide  againfr.  this  Inconvenience,  Rules  of 
Intercalation  were  contrived,  to  keep  the  Motions  of  the  Lu- 
minaries as  near  as  poflible  to  an  Agreement.  Thefe  Interca- 
lations I  fhall  have  Occafion  to  difcourfe  more  fully  of  here- 
after ;  and  would  only  at  prefent  obferve,  that  the  Roman 
Year,  as  introduced  by  Romulus,  and  afterwards  reformed  by 
Numa,  was  likewife  meafured  by  lunar  Months,  with  inter- 
calary Days  appointed  to  keep  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  fixed 
to  the  fame  Seafons.  The  Care  of  thefe  Intercalations  was 
committed  to  the  Pontifex  Maxhnus,  who,  neglecting  his 
Truft,  let  Things  run  to  the  utmoft  Confufion,  infomuch 
that  in  the  Time  of  Julius  Cafar  the  Winter  Months  were 
fallen  back  into  Autumn,  and  the  Autumn  Months  into  Sum- 
mer. Cafar  fet  about  regulating  thefe  Disorders;  and,  to  re- 
itore  the  Seafons  to  their  proper  Months,  ordered  the  Year  in 
which  he  began  the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar  to  confift  of 
4^5  Days,  This  done,  by  the  Afliftance  of  Sofigencs,  a  fa- 
mous Mathematician  of  Alexandria,  he  inflituted  a  folar  Year 
of  365  Days  and  fix  Hour?.  And  as  the  fix  Hours  could  not 
be  confidcred  or  taken  Notice  of  in  civil  Ufe,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  neglected  till  they  made  a  Day  ;  which  happening  every 
fourth  Year,  that  fourth  Year  was  to  confift  of  36b  Days', 
and  the  intercalary  Day  to  be  inferted  after  the  Feaft  of  the 
Terminalia,  which  ended  on  the  23d  of  February.  Now  the 
Day  after  this  be;ng  among  the  Remans  called  the  fixth  of  the 
Calends  of  March,  Sextus  Calendas  Martii,  this  in  the  inter- 
calated Years  was  ordered  to  be  reckoned  twice,  whence  every 
tn  Year  they  had  the  Sextus  Kalendas,  ckc.  bis  or  twice  re- 
peated, which  was  the  Occafion  of  giving  this  Year  the  Name 
of  Biffextilc. 

But  though  this  was  a  very  happy  Conftitution  of  the  Year, 
and  what  long  obtained  through  Europe,  as  coming  very  ncai 
the  Truth,  yet  is  it  not  aftronomicall v  exacl.  We  have  feer 
already  that  the  Sun's  annual  Revolution,  or,  as  Aftronomcr 
call  it,  the  Tropical  Year,  confifts,  according  to  the  niccf 
and  beft  Obfervations,  of  365  Days  5  Hours  and  49  Mi' 
mites.  Bat  the  Julian  Form  computes  the  Year  at  365  Day 
t  Hours,  which  is  1  1  Minutes  greater  than  the  Truth.  An< 
although  this,  in  the  Confideration  of  fingle  Years,  appears  V 
be  but  of  little  Moment,  yet  in  the  Space  of  a  Century  i 
amounts  to  aim  oft  a  whole  Day;  and,  in  proportion  as  Tim 
runs  on,   the  Error  becomes  more  confiderable.     In  the 

,  at  the  Time  of  the  Nicene  Council,  the  Vernal  Equino 

,uml  to  fall  upon  the  ?.ift  of  March ;   but,  by  this  Krrc 

P  linutes  in  the  Julian  Account,  which  in  the  Spac 
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of  1  33  Years  grows  to  be  a  whole  Day,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  in 
the  Year  1582,  when  Pope  Gregory  fet  about  the  Reformation 
of  the  Calendar,  the  Equinoxes  and  Solftices  had  gone  back- 
wards  ten  intire  Days  ;   infomuch  that  the  Vernal   Equinox, 
inftead  of  the  21ft,  fell  upon  the  nth  of  March,     To  remedy 
this  Diforder,  Gregory  ordered  ten  Days  to  be  fuppreffed,  ,and 
what  would  otherwife  have  been  the  nth   of  March  to  be 
called  the  21ft,  that  thereby  the  Equinox  might  fall  on  the 
fame  Day  as  at  the  Time  of  the  Council  of  Nice*     And,  to 
prevent  the  like  Variation  for  the  future,  he  inftituted  a  new 
Form  of  Years,  called  the  Gregorian,  in  which  once  in  133 
Years  a  Day  is  taken  out  of  the  Calendar.     That  this  might 
be  done  with  the  lead   Confufion  poffible,  he  contrived  it  in 
the  following  Manner  :    From  the  1600  Year  of  the  Chriftian 
iEra,  every  hundredth  Year,  which,  according  to  the  Julian 
Form,  is  always  a   Biffextile  or  Leap  year,  was    to    become 
common  ;  but  every  four  hundredth  Year  was  to  continue  a 
Biffextile,  as  in  the  Julian  Account.     By  this  Computation  the 
Year  1700  was  common  in  the  Gregorian  Stile  :   fo  will  1800 
and  1900  be,  all  which  are  Biffextile  in   the  Julian  Account. 
But  the  Year  2CGO,  both  in  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Forms, 
will  be  Biffextile.     So  that,  in  (hort,  the  whole  Difference  be- 
tween the  two  Methods  of  Computation  is  this ;  that  from  the 
i6co  Year  of  our  Lord,  of  every  four  Years  terminating  four 
Centuries,  the  three  firft  are  common,  and  the  fourth  Biffextile, 
according  to  the  Gregorian  Calculation  \  whereas  all  (our  are 
Leap-years  in  the  Julian. 

You  fee  therefore  that  the  Gregorian  Account  is  an  Improve- 
ment upon  the  Julian,  and  carries  the  Form  and  Eftablilhment 
of  the  Year  to  as  great  a  Degree  of  Perfection  as  it  is  capable 
of,  the  vernal  Equinoxes  being  thereby  fixed  almoit.  for  ever 
to  the  20:h  or  21ft  of  March.  The  Julian  or  Oid  Stile,  as  it 
is  called,  was  ufed  in  England  till  September  1752,  when  the 
Gregorian  or  New  Stile  took  Place,  as  it  does  in  moil  other 
Chriftian  Countries  of  Europe.  And  this  was  the  Reafon  of  that 
Difference  of  eleven  Days  between  our  and  foreign  Computa- 
tions :  for,  as  I  faid  before,  Pope  Gregory,  when  he  fet  about 
reforming  the  Year,  ordered  ten  Days  to  be  fuppreffed  ;  and  as, 
in  confequence  of  his  new  Form,  another  Day  was  (truck  out 
of  the  Calendar  at  the  End  of  the  1 7th  Century, '  this  makes  in 
all  eleven  Days,  the  prefent  Difference  between  the  New  and 
the  Old  Stiles.  I  have  thus  given  you  a  (hort  Account  of  the 
Year,  with  all  the  Variations  it  has  undergone,  till  its  laft 
Reformation  under  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  where  the  Accuracy 
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of  Calculation  is  carried  fo  far,  as  to  leave  no  Room  for  After- 
Improvements.  I  might  now  enter  into  deeper  Refearches 
upon  this  Subject,  and  lay  before  you  fuch  other  Conftitutions 
of  the  Year  as  have  prevailed  in  different  Ages  and  Nations  : 
but  thefe  are  Inquiries  rather  of  Amufement  than  Ufe.  What 
bas  been  faid  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  ferve  as  a  fufneient  Foun- 
dation for  what  other  Particulars  of  the  Science  you  fhall 
find  it  neceflary  to  render  yourfelf  Matter  of,  in  the  further 
Profecution  of  your  Studies.  Heaps  of  Definitions  are  bur- 
thenfome  to  the  Memory,  and  apt  rather  to  create  Difguft 
than  convey  any  ufeful  and  fatisfying  Knowledge.  But  when 
the  Principles  of  a  Science  are  fully  and  clearly  delineated,  the 
more  remote  Branches  lie  open  to  the  Mind,  and  flow  in  with 
Eafe  and  Pleafure  in  the  Courfe  of  a  Man's  Reading  and 
Obfervation.  Were  I  now  to  give  you  a  Detail  of  all  the 
various  Forms  of  Years  and  Months  ufed  at  different  Times 
and  in  different  Countries,  the  Multiplicity  of  Particulars, 
would  puzzle  and  confound  you,  and  only  ferve  to  crowd 
one  another  out  of  the  Mind.  But  as,  from  what  has  been 
advanced  in  the  Reflections  offered  above,  you  know  the 
Grounds  upon  which  the  feveral  Calculations  are  built,  all  the 
reil  will  come  in  courfe,  and  be  comprehended  and  retain- 
ed wiih  Eafe,  when  you  apply  to  the  Hiitories  of  particular 
Nations. 

P.  I  am  fenfible  that  what  you  fay  is  juft,  and  flatter  myfelf 
I  fufncicntly  underiland  all  that  is  at  prefent  necefTary  to  be 
known  with  regard  to  the  Meafures  of  Time  already  described. 
But  I  have  ftill  one  Queftion  to  put  to  you,  before  you  quit 
this  Subject.  You  told  me,  I  remember,  that  all  the  different 
Meafures  of  Time  made  ufe  of  in  Chronology  were  no  more 
than  certain  Syftems  and  Collections  of  Days,  of  greater  or  lefs 
Extent,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Period  to  be  mca- 
fured.  You  have  likewife  illuftrated  this  Obfervation,  by 
fhewing  me  in  what  Manner  Days  are  combined  together  (o 
as  to  form  Weeks,  Months,  and  Years.  But  I  am  dill  deiirous 
to  know,  whether,  in  the  Computation  of  very  large  Intervals, 
it  has  not  been  found  nectlTiry  to  proceed  by  Combinations  of 
Years.  I  think  I  have  met  with  fumething  of  this  kind  in  an- 
rient  Hiffury,  and  doubtlefs  it  is  of  Moment  enough  to  merit  a 
i  ul  ir  Notice. 

G.  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  mind  of  a  Thing  fo  mate- 
rial in  ancient  Chronology.  It  is  certain  the  Eaffern  Natipns 
bad  formed  feveral  of  tbcfc  Gaffes  of  Year*,  by  which  they 
not   only  computed!  Time  in    general,    but  a)|o  the  Rei  I 

;ur;i,uUi  Princes.      Tfoiis  Beroju^   in  his  Hiitory  ol  the 
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Chaldean  Kings,  computes   by    Sari,   Nan,  and  Soft.     Thefe 
Meafures  of  Time,  though  common  and  well  underftood  in  the 
Age  of  that  Hiftorian,  are  neverthelefs  wholly  unknown  to 
us,  any  farther  than  that  they  are  certain  Collections  of  Years, 
whofe    Number    we    can    only    guefs    at.      Some    magnify 
the  Sarus  to  three  thoufand   fix    hundred  Years,  a  Period    of 
Time  altogether   beyond    Belief.     Others    again,  with   more 
Probability,  reduce  it  to  that  Number  of  Days,  which  amounts 
to  juft  ten  old    Chaldean  Years   of  three  hundred  and   fixty 
Days  each.     But,  as  this  Manner  of  Computation  is  now  al- 
together laid  afide   in  Chronology ,  it  is  of  little  Moment  to 
puzzle  ourfelves   with  Inquiries  about  it.     The  Jubilees  and 
Sabbatical  Years  of  the  Jews  are  of  far  greater  Importance  ; 
not  fo  much  for  their  Ufe  in  Calculations,  as  becaufe  of  the 
Cuftoms  depending   upon  them,  and  the  frequent  AUufions 
made  to  them  both  in  the  Hiftorical  and  Prophetic  Books  of 
Scripture.     How,  for  Inftance,  could   Daniel's  Prophecy  of 
feventy  Weeks  be  underftood,    without  knowing,    that    as 
among  the   Jews  every  feventh  Day  was  holy,   and  a  Day  of 
Reft,  fo   likewife  was  every  feventh   Year   a  Year  of  Relt  to 
the  Ground,  in    which  they  were  neither  to  fow  nor  reap. 
By  this   means  their  Time  was  divided  not  only  into  Weeks 
of  Days,  but  alfo  into  Weeks  of  Years,  which  laft  are  thofe 
alluded  to  in  the   above-mentioned  Prophecy.     Now  feventy 
Weeks,  in  this  latter  Language,  amounting  to  490  Years,  give 
fufficient    Time    for    the   Accomplishment    of  all  the    great 
Events  predicted,  as  is  (hewn  at  large  by  the  Et   'cfiaftical  Hi- 
ftorians.     As  to  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  there   is  indeed  fome 
Difpute  among  learned  Men  ;  many  fixing  it  to  the  feventh 
Sabbatical  or  49th  Year,  while  others  contend  that  it  was  the 
next  Year  after.     The  Reafon   of  this  Difference  is,  that  if 
we    fuppofe  it  to  have  fallen  on  the  Year  after  the  feventh 
Sabbatical  Year,  then  there    rnuft    have  been    two  Sabbatical 
Years   together   (the  Year  of  Jubilee  being    alfo  Sabbatical), 
and   of    confequence  the  Lofs  of    two    fucceeding    Crops, 
which  feems  highly  improbable.    However,  it  is  the  real  Truth 
of  the  Matter,  and  fo  circumftantially  defcribed  in  Scripture, 
that  one  cannot  but  wonder  to  fee  Men  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain away  the  moft  obvious  and  clear  Texts,  for  the  fake  of 
»a  feeming  Difficulty.     This  Year  was  obferved  with  great  So- 
lemnity by  the   Jews,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  con- 
fiderable  Alteration    it   occafioned     in    their    Properties   and 

»E  Mates  ;  for  at  this  time,  by  the  exprefs  Command  of  their 
Law,  all  Slaves  were  made  free,  and  all  Lands  that  had  been 
fold  or  mortgaged  reverted  to  their  ancient  Owners.     But  I 

(hall 
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{hall  now  quit  the  Jews,  and  proceed  to  two  other  Diftribu- 
tions  of  Years  of  yet  greater   Moment  in   this  Science,    as 
being  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  right   underftanding  of  the 
Greek  and  Reman  Hiftory  :    I  mean  the  Olympiad  and  Lujlra. 
The  firft  of  thefe  was  a  Method  of  Computation  in  ufe  among 
the  Greeks,  and  of  great  Note  in  Chronology,  as  from  them 
the  Epocha  of  the   Hiftory   of  that   memorable  People   takes 
Date.     Varro  too,    in   his   Divifion  of   the  whole   Series   of 
Tune  into  three  Periods,  begins  the  third   or  laft,  which  he 
calls    the   j^Era    of    true   Hiftory,    from    the  firft    Olympiad. 
Now  an  Olympiad  was  a  Space  of  four  Years,  at  the  Expira- 
tion of  which  the  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated   with   great 
Pomp  and   Solemnity  near  the  City  Olympia   in  Peloponnefus. 
They  are  Paid  by  fome  to  have  been  fir  ft  inftituted   by  Her- 
ealesy   in  Honour  of  Jupiter.     But  being  afterwards  disconti- 
nued  for   a   time,  they  were   revived   by  Ipbitus   the   Son  of 
Praxonides  in  the  3938  Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  the  3228 
Year  of  the  World,  and  776  Years  before  Cbri/l.     From  this 
time  they  were  continued  without  Interruption,    and  became 
the  Epocha    from    which   the  Greeks  computed  their  Years. 
The  firft  Olympiad  is  marked    by   the  Victory  of  Corns  the 
Elean.     Thefe   Sports  were  renewed    every   fifth  Year,    and 
after   a  Revolution  of  four  Years  compleat.     They  confifttd 
of  various  Kinds  of  Exercifcs,  in  which  fuch  as  were  to  enter 
the  Lifts  took  great  Pains    beforehand  to  accomplifh  them- 
ielves.     The  Conquerors  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  moft  par- 
ticular Honours,  and  publicly  crowned   in  an  Aflembly  of  all 
Greece.     Nay,  fo  great  was  the  Eftecm  in  which  they  were 
held,  that  at   their  Return  a  Piece  of  the  Wall   of  the  City 
was  pulled  down,  to  give  Paflage  to  their  Chariot.    The  Com- 
putation by  Olympiads  feems  to  have  ceafed  after  the  364th, 
which  ended  with  the  Year  of  Cbri/l  440 ;  for  we  hencefor- 
ward meet  with  no  more  Mention  of  them  in  Hiftory.     The 
Lujlrum  again  is  a  Roman  Inftitution,  and  ufed  by  their  Wri- 
ters to  fignify  a  Space  of  five  Years.     It  took   its  Rife  from 
the  Inftitution  of  the  Cenfus  by  Servius  Tullius.     This  politic 
King,  having  diftinguifhed  the  Citizens  into  Clafles  and  Cen- 
turies, and  ranked   them   according  to  the  Valuation  of  their 
Eftates,  commanded  them  to  appear  on  a  Day  appointed    un- 
der Arms,  and  agreeable  to  the  above-mentioned  Diftribution, 
in  the  Campus  Martiusy   which  was  a  large  plain  Field,  lying 
without  the  City  near  the  Tiber.     Here,  by  the  King's  Order, 
was   made   a  i'olcmn  Luftiation  or  expiatory  Sacrifice  in  the 
Name  of  all  the  People,     The  Sacrifice  confifted  of  a  Sow,  a 

Sheep, 
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Sheep,  and  a  Bull ;  whence  it  took  the  Name  of  Suovetaurilia: 
The  whole  Ceremony  was  called  Lujlrum,  a  luendo^  from  pay- 
ing* expiating^  clearing;  or  perhaps  from  the  Goddefs  Litay  to 
whom  Servius  is  laid  to  have  built  a  Temple.  But,  becaufe  of 
the  continual  Change  of  Men's  Eftates,  it  was  ordeied  that  the 
Cenfus  (hould  be  renewed  every  five  Years;  and  it  being  ufually 
doled  by  the  Lujlrum,  it  was  hence  that  the  Word  came  to 
fignify  that  Term  of  Years. 

P.  You  have  now,  according  to  yourPromife,  explained  all 
the  moft  noted  Computations  of  Time,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. Is  there  any  thing  farther  to  be  obferved  on  this  Subject, 
before  you  enter  upon  the  Confideration  of  the  Epochas  ? 

G.  Epochas,  as  I  told  you  before,  are  certain  fixed  Points 
of  Time  from  which  Men  begin  their  Computations,  and  t(* 
which  in  all  their  Calculations  they  refer.     Hence,  by  com- 
paring different  Tranfactions  with  the  Epocha,  and  tracing  their 
various  Intervals  and   Diftances,  we  can  afcertain  the  Years 
in  which  they    happened,    and    aflign  them  their  Place  and- 
Order  in  the  Succeflion  of  Time.     But  it  is  evident  that  all 
this  can  regard  only  the  Epocha  immediately  under  Confidera- 
tion.    Where  the  different  Epochas  are  ufed,  as  is  frequently 
the  Cafe  in  Hiftory,  we  muft  neceifarily  have  fome  common 
Meafure  by  which  to  compare  them  together,  and  difcovec 
the  Relation  they  bear  to  one  another.     The  Creation  of  the 
World,  the  Deluge,  the  Olympiads,  the  Building  of  Romey 
and   the  Birth  of  Chriji^  are  all  celebrated  iEras  in  Hiftory, 
and  often  made   ufe  of  in  the  Computation  of  Time.     Ir  is 
apparent,  however,  that  in  reading  the  Tranfactions  of  differ- 
ent Nations,  which  may  be  referred   to  thofe   or  other  -/Eras, 
we  (hall  not  know  how  to  connect:  them  together,  or  com- 
prehend the  coincident  Times,  unlefs  we  hxft.  eflabliih  fome 
general  Period,  which  may  ferve  as   the  Standard  and  com- 
mon Receptacle  of  all   other  Epochas.     This  done,  we  have 
only   to  reduce  the  feveral  iEras   to  it  ;     which  throws  the 
whole  Train  of  paft  Events  into  one  connected  Serie?,  and 
exhibits  them   in  their  diftincf.  Order  of  Succefiion.     Such  a 
Standard   as  that    we  are  fpeaking  of  is  the  Julian  Period. 
And,  as  there  is  nothing  more  important  in  Chronology  than* 
to  have  a  diftincl  Comprehenfion  of  this  Period,  and  to  fee  the 
Manner  of  its  Application,  I  fhall,  in  order  to  give  a  clearer 
In  fight  into  the  Subject  in  hand,  explain,   firft,  the  Cycles  of 
which  it  is  compofed  ;  then  (hew  how,  by  the  artful  Combi- 

f  nation  of  thefe,  fuch  a  Meafure  of  Time  is  framed  as  pre- 
ferves  a  happy  Diftinclion  in  all  its  Parts,  fo  that  they  are 
in 
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in  no  Danger  of  being  confounded  or  miftaken  one  for  another; 
and  laftly,  I  (hall  demonftrate  the  Ufe  of  this  Period  in  regu- 
lating the  feveral  Epochas  and  Computations  of  Chronology. 

The  Confideration  of  Cycles  makes  properly  a  Part  of  Ec- 
cleftafttcal  Computations,  they  being  chiefly  contrived  for  de- 
termining the  New  and  Full  Moons,  and  regulating  the  Fefti- 
valsofthe  Church  depending  thereon.  In  a  View  of  Chro- 
nology therefore  fuch  as  this,  defigned  only  for  the  Ufes  and 
Purpofes  of  Hiftory,  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  confider  them 
any  farther  than  as  they  go  to  the  Compofition  of  the  Julian 
Period,  and  confequently  make  a  Part  of  the  Civil  Meafures 
of  Time.  Cycles  in  the  general  are  no  more  than  certain 
Periods  or  Series  of  Years,  proceeding  in  an  orderly  Suc- 
ceflion  from  firft  to  laft,  when  they  are  fuppofed  to  begin 
again,  and  fo  preferve  the  fame  Tenor  in  a  conftant  Train 
of  Revolutions.  Thus  the  continued  Series  of  Sabbatical 
Years  among  the  Jews  is  called  the  Sabbatical  Cycle,  which 
thence  confifted  of  feven  Years  ;  as  a  Syftem  of  fifty  Years 
continually  recurring  made  their  Jubilean  Cycle.  In  like 
Manner,  if  we  (hould  fuppofe  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  fet  out 
together  from  any  Point  of  the  Zodiac,  and  after  a  certain 
Succeflion  of  Years  to  meet  again  in  the  fame  Point  of  the 
Heavens;  as  this  Event  mu ft  always  happen  upon  the  like 
Revolution  of  Years,  this  Number  of  Years  would  necefTarily 
form  a  Cycle,  by  which  to  determine  for  ever  the  Coinci- 
dence of  thefe  two  Luminaries  in  the  Heavens.  And  accord- 
ingly this  is  the  Intent  of  the  Lunar  Cycle,  or  Cycle  of  the 
Moon,  of  fo  great  Note  in  Chronology.  But  in  order  to 
trace  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  it  with  the  greater  Ex- 
achiefs,  wc  mult  go  back  to  the  ancient  Form  of  the  Year 
in  ufe  among  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  which  though  properly  Lu- 
nar, yet  as  they  were  obliged  alfo  to  regard  the  Solar  Mo- 
tions, hence  arofe  the  Neceffity  of  Intercalations,  and  of 
eitablifhing  a  Cycle  to  regulate  and  adjuft  thefe  Intercala- 
tions. The  Year  at  firft:  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  was  not 
fettled  by  Aftronomical  Rules,  but  made  up  of  Lunar  Months, 
fet  out  by  the  Phafcs  or  Appearances  of  the  Moon.  Wh  n 
they  law  the  New  Moon,  then  thev  began  their  Moii  hs, 
which  confifted  alternately  of  29  and  30  Days,  for  the  1  ea- 
fons  given  above.  None  of  them  had  fewer  than  29  Dayi, 
and  therefore  they  never  looked  for  the  New  Moon  before  the 
Kfgfat  following  the  29th  Day  ;  and  if  they  then  faw  it,  the 
Day  was  the  firft  Day  of  the  following  Month.  Nei- 
had  any  of  their  Months  more  than  30  Days ;  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  they  never  looked  for  the  New  Moon  after  the  Night 
following  the  30th  Day  ;  but  if  they  faw  it  not  then,  con- 
cluded its  Appearance  was  obftrucled  by  Clouds;  and  of  32 
of  thefe  Lunar  Months  their  common  Year  confifted.  But 
as  this  falls  12  Days  fhort  of  a  Solar  Year,  every  one  of  thefe 
common  Years,  in  refpeel:  of  the  Sun's  Courfe,  began  it 
Days  fooner  than  the  former;  which  in  33  Years  would 
cany  back  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  through  all  the  four 
Seafons.  This  Inconvenience  they  were  under  a  NecefHty  of 
preventing  for  the  fake  of  their  P'eftivals.  The  Feaft  of  the 
PafTover  was  fixed  to  the  Middle  of  the  Month  Nifan,  and 
ordered  to  be  celebrated  by  the  eating  of  the  Pafchal  Lamb, 
and  the  offering  up  of  the  Wave  Sheaf,  as  the  firft  Fruits  of 
their  Barley  Harveft.  The  Feaft  of  Pentecoft  was  kept  the 
50th  Day  after  the  16th  of  Nifan,  the  Day  on  which  the 
Wave  Sheaf  was  offered  ;  and  celebrated  by  the  OfFering  of 
the  two  Wave  Loaves,  as  the  firft  Fruits  of  their  Wheat 
Harveft.  And  laftly,  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles  always  began 
on  the  15th  of  Tifri,  being  fixed  to  the  Time  of  gathering 
in  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the 
PafTover  could  not  be  obferved  till  the  Lambs  were  grown  fit 
to  be  eaten,  and  the  Barley  to  be  reaped  ;  nor  the  Pentecoft 
till  the  Wheat  was  ripe,  nor  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles  till  the 
Ingathering  of  the  Vineyard  and  Oliveyard  were  over.  And 
therefore  thefe  Feftivals  being  fixed  to  thefe  fet  Seafons  of 
the  Year,  it  was  neceilary  to  adjuft  the  Lunar  Reckoning  to 
the  Sun's  Courfe,  and  thereby  prevent  their  Months  froiri 
receding  too  far  from  the*  Seafons.  For  this  Purpofe,  fome- 
times  in  the  third  Year,  and  fometimes  in  the  fecond,  the/ 
caft  in  another  Month,  making  the  Year  then  confift  of  13 
Months;  whereby  they  constantly  reduced  their  Lunar  Year, 
as  far  as  fuch  an  Intercalation  could  affect  it,  to  that  of  the 
Sun,  and  never  fuftered  the  one  to  vary  from  the  other  above 
a  Month.  Thefe  Intercalations  were  regulated  by  the  High- 
Prieft  and  Sanhedrim,  and  Notice  given  of  what  they  ordained 
in  this  Matter  over  all  the  Land.  But  when  they  became 
difperfed  over  all  Nations,  fo  as  neither  to  have  proper  Oppor- 
tunities of  making  the  requiike  Obfervations,  nor  Means  of 
communicating  them  when  made,  it  was  then  found  neceilary 
to  eftablifh  fixed  and  ftated  Rules  of  Intercalation,  that  fo 
they  might  be  every-where  uniform  herein.  And  upon  this 
Occafion  it  was  that  the  Cycles  and  Agronomical  Calcula- 
tions of  the  Greeks  were,  with  fome  little  Variation,  tirft  intro- 
duced among  them. 
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You  1  e  therefore  that  the  'Jewifu  Years,  tho'  properly  and 
fin  'ly  considered  they  were  indeed  Lunar,  yet  by  thefe  In  ted) 
calations,  and  the  keeping  of  their  Months  conftantly  fixed 
to  the  lame  Ssafons,  they  became  in  their  collective  Sums 
truly  Solar,  The  fame  Thing  happened  alfo  among  the 
Greeks,  <nnd  for  a  like  Reafon.  Their  Years  were  indeed  Lu- 
nar,  a.-.  confiAing  of  Months  meafured  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Moon,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  took  care  to  aJjuft  thefe 
to  tr.e  Solar  Reckoning,  for  the  fake  of  their  Feftivals,  efpe- 
for  the  fake  of  the  Olympiads.  P'or  being  directed  by 
am  Oracle  to  obferve  all  their  folemn  Sacrifices  and  Feftivals 
v.y-x  rcixy  i.  c.  according  to  Three;  and  this  being  inter- 
fered to  mean  Years,  Months,  and  Days,  and  that  the  Years 
wcie  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  Months  and  Days  according  to  that  of  the  Moon,  they 
thought  themfelves  obliged  hereby  to  obferve  all  thefe  Solem- 
nities at  the  fame  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  on  the  fame 
Month,  and  on  the  fame  Day  of  the  Month.  And  therefore 
Endeavours  were  made  to  bring  all  thefe  to  meet  together, 
that  is,  to  bring  the  fame  Months,  and  all  the  Days  of  them, 
to  fall  as  near  as  poffible  within  the  Time  of  the  Sun's  Courfe. 
The  Difficulty  therefore  lav  in  finding  out  fuch  Intercalation* 
a%  without  difturbing  the  Lunar  Revolutions,  would,  by  the 
additional  Months  thence  ariiing,  keep  the  regular  Months 
duly  fixed  to  the  fame  Seafons.  For  as  the  Lunar  Year  fell 
only  ii  Days  fhort  of  the  Solar;  to  have  added  thefe  annu- 
ally would  have  broke  in  upon  the  SuccefTion  of  their' 
Months,  and  deftroyed  the  whole  Scheme  of  their  Year. 
For  with  them,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  with  the  "Jews,  their 
Months  always  began  with  a  New  Moon,  and  :heir  Years 
weYe  always  made  up  of  thefe  Lunar  Months,  fo  as  to  end 
exactly  with  the  laft  Day  of  the  laft  Moon,  and  to  begin 
exactly  with  the  firit  Day  of  the  next  Moon.  It  was  necef- 
fary  therefore,  for  the  bringing  of  all  to  fall  right  according 
to  the  Directions  of  the  Oracle,  that  the  Intercalation  fhould 
be  made  by  Months  ;  and  to  find  out  fuch  an  Intercalation  of 
Months  as  would  at  length  bring  the  Solar  Year  and  the 
Lunar  Year  to  an  cxaiSt  Agreement,  fo  that  both  fhould  be- 
gin from  the  fame  Point  of  Time,  was  that  which  was  to  be 
done  for  this  Purpofe.  For  thus  only  could  the  Solemnities 
be  always  kept  to  the  fame  Seafons  of  the  Year,  as  well  as  to 
the  fame  Months,  and  the  fame  Days  of  them,  and  conftant- 
ly be  made  to  fall  within  the  Compafs  of  one  Lunar  Month 
at  moft  fooncr  or  later,  within  the  fame  Times  of  the  Solar 
Year.     And  therefore,  in  order  hereunto,  Cycles  were  to  be 
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Invented  ;  and  to  find  out  fuch  a  Cycle  of  Years,  wherein,  by 
the  Intercalation  or  Addition  of  one  or  more  Mouths,  this 
mieht  be  effe&ed,  was  the  great  Study  and  Endeavour  of  the 
Aftronomers  of  thofe  Times.  The  firft  Attempt  that  was 
made  for  this  Purpofe  was  that  of  the  Dieteris^  a  Cycle  of  two' 
Years,  when  an  Intercalation  was  made  of  one  Month  ;  but 
in  two  Years  Time  the  J^xcefs  of  the  Solar  Year  above  the 
Lunar  being  only  22  Days,  and  a  Lunar  Month  making  2$ 
Days  and  an  half,  this  Intercalation,  inftead  of  bringing  the 
Lunar  Year  to  a  Reconciliation  with  the  Solar,  overdid  it  by 
7  Days  and  an  half*  This  Fault  being  foon  perceived,  for 
the  mending  of  it  the  T'etraeteris  was  introduced,  which  was" 
a  Cycle  of  4  Years,  wherein  it  was  thought  that  an  Inter- 
calation of  one  Month  would  bring  all  that  to  rights  which 
was  overdone  by  the  like  Intercalation  of  the  Dieterh.  And 
this  was  contrived  chiefly  with  a  re!pe£f.  to  the  Olympic 
Games.  For  they  being  the  chief  of  their  Solemnities,  and 
celebrated  once  every  tour  Years,  Care  was  taken  to  bring 
them  every  tourth  Year  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  fame  Time 
of  the  Solar  Year  in  which  they  had  been  performed  the  Olym- 
piad before*  Now  this  Solemnity,  according  to  the  original 
Jnftitution,  was  always  to  begin  on  the  firft  full  Moon  after 
the  Summer  Solace  j  and  it  was  thought  that  an  Intercala- 
tion of  one  Month  in  four  Years  would  always  bring  it  to 
this  Time.  But  four  lolar  Years  exceeding  four  Lunar  Years 
44  Days,  the  adding  one  Lunar  Month,  or  29  Days  and  an 
half,  fell  (hort/of  curing  this  Defeat  upwards  of  14  Days„ 
This  Fault  likewife  foon  difcovering  jtfelf,  they  intercalated 
alternately  one  four  Years  with  one  Month,  and  the  next 
four  Years  with  two  Months,  which  brought  it  to  the  Ofto- 
eterisy  or  Cycle  of  eight  Years,  wherein*  by  intercalating 
three  Months,  they  thought  they  brought  all  to  rights,  and 
indeed  it  came  much  nearer  to  rt  than  any  of  the  former 
Cycles*  For  by  this  Intercalation  the  eight  Lunar  Years  were 
brought  fo  near  to  the  eight  Solar  Years,  that  they  differed 
from  them  only  by  an  Excefs  of  one  Day  and  14  Hours.  And 
therefore  this  Cycle  continued  much  longer  in  ule  than  any  of 
the  reft.  But  at  length  the  Error,  by  increafsng  every  Year^ 
grew  great  enough  to  be  alfo  difcovered,  which  produced  the 
Invention  of  feveral  other .  Cycles,  till  at  length  the  Metonk 
Cycle  of  19  Years  took  Place,  fo  called  from  Meto  an  Atheni- 
an, the  Inventor  of  it;  This  great  Aftronomer  found  by  Cal- 
culation, that  if  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  fuppofed  to  fet  out 
together  from  any  Point  of  the  Zodiac,  after  19  Solar  Revo- 
lutions they  would   meet  again  in   the  felf-fame  Point,  and 
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begin  a  new  Period  exadtly  agreeing  with  the  former.     Thefc 
19    Solar  Revolutions  he  found    to  contain  235   Lunations, 
wnich    make    19  Lunar  Years,  and    7  Lunar  Months,  to  be 
added  to  them   by  7  Intercalations.     So  that  the  whole  Cycle 
confided  of  12  Lunar  Years   of  12  Months  each,  and  feven 
intercalated  Years   of  thirteen  Months,  which  correfponding 
to  19  Solar  or  Julian  Years,  the  New  and   Full  Moons  after 
that  Space  not  only   return  to   the  fame  Days  of  the  Julian 
Year,  but  nearly  to  the  fame  Hours  of  the  Day,     A  Courfe 
of  Oblervacions   therefore    determining   the   Days    on    which 
the  New  and  Full   Moons  happen  during  one  Revolution  of 
this   Cycle,  will   alio  feive   for  the  next  Revolution  of    the 
fame,  and   i'o  on  in  Succefiion.     The  chief  Ufe  of  this  Cycle 
among  the  Greeks  being  to  fettle  the  Time  of  celebrating  their 
Solemnities,    and   that  of  the  Olympiads  being  the   chief  of 
them,  on  the  fixing  of  which  the  fixing  of  all  the  reft  did  de- 
pend, it  was  in  the  firft  place  applied  to  this  Purpofe.     And, 
as  the  Olympic  Games  were  always   to  be  celebrated  on  the 
hrft  Full  Moon  after  the  Summer  Solftice,  in  order  to  fettle 
the  Time  of  their  Celebration,  it   was   neceflary   in  the  firft: 
place  to  fettle  the  Time  of  the  Summer  Solftice.     This  Meto> 
Year   he  introduced   his  Cycle,  obferved  to  be  on  the  21ft 
Day  of  the  Egyptian  Month  Phamenoth,   which,  reduced  to  the 
Julian  Year,  talis  on  the  27th  of  June.  And  therefore  the  Greeks, 
having  received  this  Cycle,  did   from  this  Time  forward  cele- 
brate their  Olympiads  on  the  firft  Full   Moon  after  the  27th 
Day  of  our  June;  and  henceforth  alio  began  their  Year  from 
the  New  Moon  preceding.     The  Year,   in  the  Beginning  of 
wnich  the  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated,  was  in  their  Com- 
putation of  Time  called  the  fiift  Year  of  that  Olympiad  ;  and 
in  the  Beginning  of  the  fifth  Year  after  they  celebrated  the  next 
Olympiad,   which  made  the  Time  from  one  Olympiad  to  an- 
other to  be  jult  lour  Years,  according  to  the  Meafure  of  the 
rs  then  uied. 
I  nave  thus  given  you  a  full,  and  I  hope  intelligible,  Account 
of  the  Mttonic  C)cle,  to  famous  in  ancient  Chronology  ;  and 
flill   known   among  us   under   the  Name  of  the  Cycle  of  the 

on  or  Golden  Number.     Upon  the  ceafing  of  the  Greek 
lemnitie*,    the  LJfe  of  this  Cycle  alio  ccafed,  and  to  continued 
for  feveral  Centuries,  t  II  at  length,  after  the  Council  of  Nice, 
th<  n\   introduced   it  into  their  Calendar,   and  made  ufe 

of  it  in  fettling  Eajler,  and  the  other  moveable  Featls.  tor, 
by  a  De<  re<  of  thai  Council,  Eajier-day  was  fixed  to  the  Sunday 
Jttcr  t.ie  firft  Full  Moon  that  followed  next  after  the  vernal 
&4}uiuo&;  Thui  it  became  neceflary  in  the  Cbrijlian  Church, 
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as  well  as  among  the  Greeks^  to  calculate  the  New  and  Full 
Moons  in  the  Heavens,  and  adjuft  them  to  the  Solar  Cotrfe. 
And  as  a  better  Cycle  for  this  Purpofe  than  the  19  Years  Cycle 
was  not  to  be  found,  becaufe  none  other  can  bring  the  C<  urfe 
of  the  Sun  and   Moon   to  a  nearer  Agreement,  the  Chrijlian 
Church  accordingly  pitched  upon  it,  as  the  heft  Rule  they  could 
follow  for  the  fixing  of  their  Eajler.     And  fo  great  a  Value  did 
they  fet  upon  it,  by  reafon  of  its  great  Ufefulnefs  in  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Computations,  that  the  Numbers  of  it  were  written  in  the 
ancient  Calendars  in  golden  Letters ;   from  whence,  in  our  pre- 
fent  Almanacks,  that  Number  of  this  Cycle  which  accords  with 
the  Year  for  which  the  Almanack  is  made  is  called  the  Golden 
Number.     Now  the  Golden  Number  for  any  Year  whatsoever 
of  the  Chrijlian  iEra  may  be  eafily  found  by  the  following  plain 
Rule:   The  firft  Year  of  Chrift,  according  to  the  Computation 
in  Old  Sale,  fell  in  with  the  2d  Year  of  the  Lunar  Cycle  ;  and 
therefore,  if  to  the  given  Year  of  the  Cbri/lianJEra  you  add  one, 
and  divide  the  Sum  by  19,  the  Quotient  (hews  the  Number  of 
Revolutions  of  the  Cycle  from  the  Beginning  of  the  faid  iEra, 
and  the  Remainder  after  Diviflon  is  the  Golden  Number  re- 
quired 3  but,  if  nothing  remains,   the  Golden  Number  is  19* 
Suppofe,  for  Example,  the  Golden  Number  of  the  Year  1746 
were  required:   Then  1746  added  10  1  makes  1747,  and  that 
divided  by  19,  gives  91  for  the  Quotient,  with  a  Remainder 
of  18.    And  therefore  18  is  the  Golden  Number  for  that  Year  ; 
and   91  the  Quotient  exprefles  the  Number  of  Revolutions  of 
this  Cycle  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  preceding  the  Birth 
of  Chrijf. 

P.  But  does  this  Cycle  of  19  Years  bring  the  Solar  and  Lu- 
nar Revolutions  to  fo  exact  an  Agreement  as  to  be  always  an 
invariable  Rule  in  this  Cafe  ? 

G.  Although  the  Metonic  Cycle  comes  indeed  very  near  the 
Truth,  fo  as  to  fhew  the  Lunations  for  the  Space  of  three 
Ceaturies  without  the  Error  of  a  lingle  Day  ;  yet  the  Differ- 
ence, continually  increafing,  grows  in  time  to  be  conlider- 
able.  For  19  Lunar  Years  and  7  intercalated  Months,  of 
which  this  Cycle  conuils,  falling  fhort  of  19  "Julian  Years 
almoft  an  Hour  and  an  half,  hence  |it  hath  followed,  that  in 
every  one  of  the  Years  of  this  Lunar  Cycle  the  New  Moons 
?nd  Full  Moons  have  happened  juft  fo  much  fooncr  each 
Month  than  in  the  fame  Years  of  the  Cycle  immediately  pre- 
ceding. And  hereby  it  hath  come  to  pais,  that,  after  the  elapfing 
of  fo  many  Rounds  of  this  Cycle  as  have  revolved  from  the 
Times  of  the  Nicene  Council  to  the  Year  1 746,  the  New  Moons 
and  Full  Moons  in  the   Heavens   have  anticipated  the  New 
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and  Full  Moons  in  the  Calendai  of  the  Common  Prayer  Boole 
£our  Days  and  an  half  ;  beeaufe  the  New  Moons  and  Full 
Moons  arc  there  ftated,  not  according  to  the  prefent  Times, 
but  according  to  tie  Times  of  that  Council.  Thefe  laft  are 
called  Ecclefiaftical  New  Moons,  to  diftinguiih  them  from  the 
tru?  ones  in  the  Heavens  ;  and  the  genual  Table  or  Rule 
for  finding  Eajler  for  ever  may  ftill  be  applied,  if  we  make 
the  proper  Allowance  above  described.  That  is,  in  calculating 
the  New  Mcons  we  muft  reckon  four  Pays  and  an  half  before 
the  Time  afiigned  by  the  Calendar  ;  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  fame,  call  the  Day  of  the  New  Moon,  as  you  find  it  by 
the  Calendar,  the  fifch  Day  of  the  Moon-s  Age.  In  the  Gre- 
gorian R.e formation  of  the  Calendar,  the  Golden  Number  is 
thrown  out,  and  the  Epa&  introduced  in  the  Place  of  it.  But 
::s  it  is  not  my  Intention  here  to  meddle  with  Ecclefiaftical 
Computation?,  any  farther  than  is  neceftary  to  give  a  clear 
Idea  of  the  Cycles  that  conftitute  the  Julian  Period,  I  fhall  here 
conclude  my  Observations  upon  the  Lunar  Cycle,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  moil  full  and  diftincl  Manner, 
not  only  beeaufe  of  its  great  Note  in  ancient  Computation, 
but  alfo  for  the  diftinguifhed  Place  it  ftill  retains  in  our  Civil 
Calendar. 

P.  What  other  Cycles,  befides  this  of  the  Moon,  are  made 
ufe  of  in  the  Compofition  of  the  Julian  Period  ? 

G.  The  Julian  Period,  befides   the  Lunar   Cycle,  takes  in 
alfo  two  others  :  That  of  the   Sun  as  it  is  commonly   called, 
and  the  Cycle  of  Indication.     The  Solar  Cycle  is  (o  called, 
not  from   exprcfling  any  Number  or  Series  of  Solar  Revolu- 
tions, but  beeaufe  by  its  Help    we  know  the   Dominical  Let- 
ter, or   the  Character    of    Sunday.     But  to  enable    you    the 
better  to  comprehend    this,  I  mult  obferve,  that  as   we  divide 
Time  into  Weeks,  and   defcribe  the   Day  of   the   Week  by 
f'-ven  fcvcral  Names  ;   fo  are   thofc  Days   diftinguifhed  in  the 
C  .lendar  by  feven  Letters  fet  in  alphabetical  Order  before  them, 
:ind   repeated    to    them  in   a   conftant  Round   throughout  the 
whole  Year.     Thefe  Letters   are  the-  firft  feyen  of  the  Alpha- 
:,  A,    B,   C,   D,    E,  F,  G;  and  the  Cuftom  is,  to  aflign 
the   Letter    A  to  the  firft    Day   of  the   Year;    which  if    it 
hipprns  to  be  a  Sunday,  then  A    is  the    Letter   for  Sunday,  or 
the   Dominkal  Later;  and  the   reft  are   applied  in   Order  to 
the  o?hcr  Days  of  the   Week.     Now  as  the  Number  of  Days 
in   a  Week  arc  feven,  and  the  Number  of  Letters   applied  to 
them   alfo  (even,    it  is   evident  that  whatever  Letter  anfwers 
to  the   fuft  Sunday  of  the  Year,  will  ftand  for  Sunday  all  the 
Y.jr   round,    the  Revolution  of  Days  and  Letters  being  in 
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this  refpecl:  the  fame,  and  perfectly  coinciding.  It  is  manifest 
Jikewife,  that  if  the  Year  was  made  up  of  an  exacl  Number 
of  Weeks,  the  Dominical  Letter  would  continue  conftantly 
and  invariably  the  fame,  becaufe  the  fVft  Dav  of  the  Year 
would  always  fall  upon  the  fame  Day  of  t',:e  Week,  and  of 
confequence  create  no  Interruption  or  D.fturbance  in  the 
Order  and  Succefiion  of  Letters.  Put  as  this  is  not  the  Q»fe, 
the  odd  Day  or  Days  muft  unavoidably  break  in  upon  the 
S  lies,  and  to  take  Account  of  thef-  Alterations  is  the  D-Ti  n 
of  the  Solar  Cycle.  As  the  common  J utian  Year  confilts  of 
52  Weeks  and  one  Day;  if  the  firft  Day  of  the  Year  falls 
upon  a  Sunday,  making  A  the  Dominical  Letter,  then  will 
the  laft  Day  of  the  Year  alio  fall  upon  a  Sunday,  and  the 
firft  Day  of  the  next  fucceedmg  Year  will  be  Monday.  But 
as  the  Letter  A  is  always  appropriated  to  the  firft  D-iy  of  the 
Year,  it  now  of  courfe  becomes  the  Characleriftick  of  Mon- 
day,  and  the  Letter  that  in  due  Order  of  SucceiTion  falls  to 
Sunday  is  G,  which  therefore  becomes  the  Dominical  Let- 
ter of  the  Year.  A  like  Train  of  Things  will  alfo  {hi ft  the 
Dominical  Letter  of  the  enfuing  Year  back  by  one  Letter, 
and  throw  it  upon  F.  And  this  Revolution,  were  it  allowed 
to  run  on  without  Interruption,  would  be  determined  in  feven 
Years.  t 

But  it  fo  happens  in  the  Julian  Computation,  that  every  4th 
Year  is  a  Leap-Year,   connfting  of  366  Days,    which  make 
C2  Weeks  and  2  Days  ;  and  in  this  Cafe  the  Dominical  Let- 
ter will  be  fhifted  back  by  two  Letters,  and  fall  the  following 
Year  upon  the  next  Letter   fave  one  in    a  retrograde   Order. 
Thus  if  the  Dominical  Letter  at   the  Beginning  of  a  Leap- 
Year  be  A,  it  will  not  the  following  Year  fall  upon  G  as  in 
the  firft  Cafe,  but,    by  a  double  Retrogreffion,  becaufe  of  the 
two  odd  Days,  it  is  fhifted  back  to  F.     And  it   is   farther  to 
be  obferved   of  thefe   Leap-Years,  that  the  fame  Dominical 
Letter  is  not,  as  in  common  Years,  continued  to  the  End  of 
the  Year,  as   might  have  been  done,  and  the  two  odd  Days 
fuffered  then  to  effect  the   double   Change  ;  but  it  has  been 
judged  more  convenient  to  change  the  Dominical  Letter  in  the 
Month   of  February,  when   the    intercalary    Day  is   inferted* 
Whatever  therefore  is  the  Sunday  Letter  at   the   Beginning  of 
a  Leap-Year,  fo  continues  till  towards  the  End   of  February  ; 
but  then,    by  reafon   of  the  Intercalation,  the  23d  and  24th 
Days   are  denoted   by  the  fame  Letter,  in  which   Cafe  it  is 
evident  that  the  Dominical  Letter  muft  for  the  Remainder  of 
that  Year  go  one  Place  back.     If   therefore  the   Dominical 
Letter  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  be  A,  after  the  24th  of 
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February  it  will  be  G,  and  the  Year  following  it  is  thrown  upon 
F,  as  we  have  already  faid. 

You  fee  therefore  that  there  is  a  twofold  Change  happens 
to  the  Dominical  Letter,  a<  cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Year 
in  which  it  takes  place.  Every  common  Year  fh.fts  it  back 
bv  one  Letter,  arid  in  every  Fourth  or  Leap-year  there  is  a 
double  Retrogreffion.  All  thefe  Variations  are  compleated  in 
28  Years,  after  which  the  Dominical  Letters  return  as  before, 
and  exhibit  the  fame  Series  in  a  perpetual  Train  of  Revolu- 
tions. If  therefore  a  Table  is  made,  reprefenting  the  Domi- 
nical Letters  for  every  Year  in  Order  of  this  Cycle,  it  will 
alfo  ferve  for  all  the  fucceeding  Revolutions  of  the  fame.  For 
what  is  the  Dominical  Letter  for  any  one  Year  of  this  Cycle, 
is  alfo  the  Dominical  Letter  of  the  fame  Year  of  the  next 
Round  thereof,  and  fo  on  for  ever.  Hence  it  is  eafy,  with 
the  Help  of  fuch  a  Table,  to  find  the  Dominical  Letter  for 
any  Year,  if  you  once  know  t«  what  Year  of  the  Solar  Cycle 
the  given  Year  correfponds.  Nov/,  to  find  the  Year  of  the 
Solar  Cycle  anfwering  to  the  given  Year,  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing Manner:  The  Year  of  our  Lord's  Nativity  fell  in  the 
renth  Year  of  the  Solar  Cycle  ;  and  therefore  if  to  the  given 
Year  of  the  ChrijYian  /Era  you  add  9,  and  divide  the  Sum  by 
2o\-  the  Quotient  eafprefTes  the  Number  of  Revolutions  of  the 
Cycle  from  the  9  h  Year  before  Lhijl,  and  the  Remainder 
gives  the  Year  01  the  Solar  Cycle  ;  but  ii  nothing  remains,  then 

the  given  Year  anlvver  to  the  281I1  or  lad:  of  this  Cycle. 
As  the  Operation  here  is  of  the  fame  Nature  with  that  for  iind- 
iiv-r  the  Golden  Number,  I  hold  it  needlefs  to  illuftrate  it  by  a 
particular  Example,  and  therefore  {hall  here  conclude  my  Re- 
marks upon  this  Cycle;  not  doubting  but,  from  what  h as 
faid,  you  will  be  fufhciemly  able  to  comprehend  it  in  all  it 
rietiei  and  Changes. 

It  now  only  remains  that  I  explain  to  vnu  the  Cycle  of  In- 
•  n,   which  is"  a  Syftem  of  15  'Julian  Years  continually  re- 
curring ;   about  whole  Original,   Chronologcrs  and  Hiltorianf 

reatly  divided.     The  rooft  general  C)  anion  fuppofes  it  to 

been    instituted    for  the  fake    of  certain   Tiibuu 
Taxes,   theTiftieol  whofc  Payment  was  thereby  made  known 
to  the  Roman  !  What  thefe  Taxes  were,   «on   what 

(ion  -hey  bf£  in,    and  why  they  were  confined  to  a  Cycle 
of  15  Years,   is  (Fill   Matter   of   Difpute  among  the  L< 
We  only  know   thai  u  e\   Were   in  ule  after  the  Time  ol 
and  that  ror  *  omm 

;  ubltc   Infti  um<  nts.     Thou, 
that    &  ft    ^avt  Qccafion  to  ihcle  \m 
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ciclions  have  long  fince  ceafed,  yet  they  flil!  continue  to 
have  a  diftinguiQied  Place  in  the  Calendar,  becaufe  the  Popes 
make  ufe  of  them  in  their  Bulls.  For,  ever  fince  Charlemaign 
inverted  the  See  of  Rome  with  fovereign  Power*  the  Pontiffs, 
who  before  made  ufe  of  the  Years  of  the  Emperors,  have 
chofen  to  date  their  Ads  by  the  Year  of  the  Indiclion.  At 
the  Time  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar,  the  Year  1582 
was  reckoned  the  tenth  Year  of  the  Indiclion  ;  whence  by 
numbering  back  you  will  e^tily  find,  that  the  fir  ft  Year  of  this 
Cycle  is  connected  with  the  3d  before  Chriji  ;  fo  that,  by  add- 
ing 3  to  the  given  Year  of  thrift's  Nativity,  and  dividing  the 
Sum  by  15,  you  will  find  the  Year  of  the  Indi&ion  in  the 
fame  manner  as  you  did  before  that  of  the  Lunar  and  Solar 
Cycles.  1  have  only  one  Obfervation  more  to  make  before  I 
quit  this  Doctrine  of  Cycles,  and  it  is  this  :  That,  in  the  Lan- 
guage of  Chronologers,  the  general  Name  of  any  Cycle  is 
not  only  applied  to  the  intire  Syftem  of  Years  of  which  the 
Cycle  conlifts,  but  alio  to  every  Year  of  the  faid  Syftern. 
Thus  the  14th  Year,  for  Inftance,  of  the  Solar  Period  is  de- 
nominated indifferently  either  the  14th  Year  of  the  Solar 
Cycle,  or  the  14th  Solar  Cycle.  In  the  like  manner  in  the 
Lunar  Revolutions  ;  any  Year,  as  the  5th,  is  called  the  5th 
Year  of  the  Lunar  Cycle,  or  the  5th  Lunar  Cycle  ;  and  fo 
for  the  Indication.  This  Remark  was  neceffary  here,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  Confufion  or  Perplexity  that  might  afterwards 
arife  from  the  promifcuous  Ufe  of  thefe  Terms  in  the  Sequel 
of  this  Difcourfe. 

P.  I  think  1  now  pretty  well  underffand  the  Nature  and 
Formation  of  thefe  Cycles  ;  and  therefore  fhould  be  glad  to  be 
informed  how  they  are  applied  in  the  Compofition  of  that 
general  Standard  of  Epochas  which  you  fome  time  ago  made 
mention  of. 

G.  That  is  what  I  am  now  to  go  upon  ;  and,  in  order  to 
proceed  with  the  greater  Clearnefs  in  a  Matter  of  fuch 
Nicety  and  Importance,  I  muff  begin  with  obferving,  that,  in 
the  Language  of  Chronologers,  as  a  Round  or  Revolution  of 
Years  makes  what  they  call  a  Cycle,  fo  a  Round  or  Revolu- 
tion of  Cycles  makes  what  they  call  a  Period.  And  as  there 
are  various  and  manifold  Compofitions  of  Cycles  in  this  Sci- 
ence, fo  are  there  of  courfe  various  and  manrfold  Periods. 
But  I  (hall  here  confine  myfelf  wholly  to  the  Confideratiou 
of  the  Julian  Period  ;  it  being  the  moft  important  in  ail  Chro- 
nology, and  what,  if  well  imderffood,  will  render  every  other 
Part  of  this  Science  eafy  and  familiar  to  you.  This  Period, 
7  as 
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as  I  have  before  hinted,  is  compounded  of  the  three  Cycles 
already  explained  ;  but,  to  enable  you  the  better  to  underftand 
the  Origin,  Frame,  and  Ufefulnefs  of  it,  take  the  following 
Obfervations. 

It  we  fuppofe  the  three  Cycles  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Indic- 
tion  to  begin  together,  in  fueh  Manner  that  the  firft  Year  of 
the  Solar  Cycle  be  alfo  the  flrft  Year  of  the  Lunar  Cycle  and 
the  firfl  of  the  Indication  ;  then,  as  the  Cycle  of  Indiclion  termi- 
nates in  15  Years,  and  muft  begin  anew,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  1 6th  Year  of  this  Series  will  be  the  16th  Year  of  the  Solar 
and  Lunar  Cycles,  and  the  firfl  Year  of  the  fecond  Indiclion. 
Again,  as  the  Lunar  Cycle  revolves  into  itfelf  after  19  Years, 
if  you  advance  to  the  20th  Year  of  the  Series  you  will  have  20 
fur  the  Character  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  1  for  that  of  the  Lunar, 
and  5  for  the  Indication.  Proceeding  on  in  this  Manner,  you 
will  rind  every  Year  to  exhibit  different  Cycles  ;  and  if  you 
continue  the  Progrefiion  till  fuch  time  as  Cycles  return  again 
in  the  fame  Ordtr  as  when  you  firft  fet  out,  that  is,  till  the 
firfl  Year  of  thefe  three  feveral  Cycles  coincide  and  fall  toge- 
ther- you  will  find  that  this  cannot  happen  till  after  an  Inter- 
val of  79S0  Years  ;  for  then,  and  not  fooner,  will  the  fame 
Order  of  Cycles  return,  and  begin  a  fecond  Period  of  the  like 
Kind  with  the  former. 

This  Syftcm  of  Years,  comprehending  all  the  poflible 
Changes  of  thefc  Cycles,  may  alfo  more  readily  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  three  Cycles  continually  into  one  another, 
viz.  28,  19,  and  15  :  For  the  Product  thence  arifmg  muft 
neceiTarily  be  the  lame  with  the  aforefaid  Period,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Powers  and  Combi- 
nations of  Numbers.  What  is  particularly  happy  in  the  Con- 
fiitution  of  this  Period,  and  arifes  evidently  from  the  Manner 
of  generating  it  above  defcribed,  is,  that  all  the  Years  of  it 
arc  diftin^uifhed  by  their  peculiar  Cycles  ;  infomuch  that 
no  one  Yeai  of  the  whole  Period  has  the  fame  Cycles  with 
•,mv  other  Year  thereof.  For  we  have  feen  that  the  fame 
.  of  Cycles  docs  not  return  till  the  Period  is  elapfed, 
new  one  of  the  fame  Kind  begins.  By  this  means  all 
of  this  Period  arc  accurately  diftinguifhed,  fo  that, 
Cycles  arc  duly  marked,  it  is  impoilible  to  miftake 
one  for  another.  This  Jcfcph  Scaligcr  obferving,  and  how 
nfcful  fuch  a  Mcafure  of  Time  might  be  if  applied  to  the 
Purpofcs  of  Chronology,  thought  of  adapting  the  Years  of  it 
to  the  Julian  Form,  making  them  begin  from  the  firft  Day 
of  January,  and  thence  gave  it  the  Name  of  the  Julian  Pe- 
riod.    The  Cycles  of  which  it  was  compofed  were  alfo  taken 

accord- 
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according  to  the  Manner  3nd  Computation  in  ufe  among  the 
Latins  ;  and  as,  by  their  joint  Confent,  the  firft  Year  of  the 
Chriftian  i*Era  had  10  for  the  Character  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  2 
for  that  of  the  Lunar,  and  4.  for  the  IndicYion,  which  three  Cy- 
cles correfpond  with  no  other  Year  of  the  Julian  Period  but  the 
3714th,  he  connected  this  very  Year  with  the  flrft  of  the  vul- 
gar Chriftian  ./Era,  and  thereby  laid  a  Foundation  for  applying 
the  whole  Series  of  Time,  both  before  and  after  this  great 
Event,   to  the  other  Years  of  his  celebrated  Period. 

Having  thus  explained    the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Properties 
of  this  univerfal    Meafure   of  Time,  ]  fhall   now  proceed  to 
(hew  how  we    are   to  apply   it  for  the  univerfal  Purpofes  of 
Chronology.     And  in  the  iirft  Place   let  me  obferve,  that  it 
affords  a  general  and  eafy  Rule  for  the  finding  the  Year  of  any 
of  the  three  Cycles.     For  as    the  flrft  Year  of  the  Period  is 
alfo  the  flrft  Year  of  every  Cycle  in  it,  by  dividing  any  Year 
thereof  by  the  Numbers  compofing  the  Cycles,  viz.  28,  19, 
and  15,  the  refpecTive  Quotients  will  fhew  the  Number  of  the 
Cycles  ebpfed    from   the  Beginning,  and  the  Remainders  will 
be  the  Years  of  the  feveral  Cycles  correfpond ing  to  the  fup- 
pofed  Year  of  the  Period.     Thus,  if  it  was  required  to  find 
the  Characters  of  the  three   Cycles   for   the  6482d  Year  of 
this  Period,   which  anfwers  to  the  prefent  Year   of  our   Lord 
1769.     Divide  6482,  the  given  Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  by 
2)8  the  Cycle  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Quotient  gives  the  Number 
of  Rounds  of  the  Solar  Cycle  that  haveelapfed  from  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Period,  and  the  Remainder  is  the  prefent  Year  of 
the   faid   Cycle.     In  like  Manner,  if  you  divide  by    19,  the 
Quotient  will  exprefs    the  Rounds  of  the  Lun  ir  Cycle,  and 
the  Remainder  will  be  the  Golden  Number.     The  fame  Me- 
thod of  proceeding,  if  you  divide  by  15,  will  ferve  for  the  In- 
diclion.     This  Rule  you  fee  is  eafy,  and  faves  you  the  Trouble 
of  retaining  particular    Numbers   in  your  Mind,  as  in  thofe 
already  given.     It  is  alfo  univerfal,  and  will  ferve  for  the  Years 
before  Chrijl  as   well  as  after,  when  once  you  know  how  to 
refer  them  to  the  Julian  Period,  as  will  be  afterwards  taught. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  inconfiderable  Advantage, 
becaufe,  by  thus  knowing  how  to  find  at  any  Time  the  Years 
of  the  Cycles,  you  can  by  the  Help   of  the  Calendar  and  the 
other  ufual  Tables,  find  the  Dominical  Letter,  the  New  and 
Full  Moons,  with  all  the  other  Ecclefiaftical  Calculations  de- 
pending thereon. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  what  is  my  chief  Defign  in  this  Ex- 
plication ©f  the  Julian  Period,  viz.  the  connecting  of  it  with 
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the  feveral  Epochas  of  Hiftory,  that  thereby  we  may  be  enabled  i| 
to  compare  ihem  together,  and  view  the  whole  Current  of 
Time  in  a  regular  fucceflive  Courfe.  We  have  already  fcen 
that  the  iirit  Year  of  the  Chriftian  iEra  coincides  with  the 
4714th  of  this  Period,  and  that  therefore  4713  Years  of  it  were 
i  when  the  Epocha  of  ChriJTs  Nativity  began.  If  there- 
fore to  any  Year  of  our  Lord's  Nativity  we  add  4713,  that 
will  be  the  Year  of  the  'Julian  Period  anfvvering  to  the  gwen  I 
Year  of  the  Chriftian  /Era.  Now,  as  the  Year  of  our  Lord's 
Nativity  is  univerfally  known  and  in  common  Ufe,  nothing 
can  be  eafier  than  this  Connection;  and,  fince  it  is  ufual 
among  Chiiilians  to  refer  all  other  Epochas  to  this,  the  Man- 
ner of  reducing  them  to  the  univerfal  Period  is  equally  obvious. 
J  would  know,  for  Inftance,  in  what  Year  of  the  'Julian  Pe- 
jiod  the  Epocha  of  the  Hegira  begins.  This  is  a  celebrated 
JEra  in  \>L*  among  the  Mahomedans  and  Arabs,  which  took  its 
Rife  on  occafion  of  Mahomed?  s  Flight  from  Mecca.  The  Turks] 
make  ule  of  it  in  all  their  Computations  of  Time;  and,  to 
giye  it  the  greater  Weight,  have  affixed  to  the  Word  Hegira 
a  peculiar  Signification,  making  it  imply  an  Act  of  Religion,; 
whereby  a  Man  forfakes  his  Country,  and  gives  way  to  the; 
Violence  of  Perfecutors  and  Enemies  of  the  Truth.  Now  the 
firft  Year  of  the  Hegira  coincides  with  the  622d  of  our  Lord, 
Add  this  to  47  ;  3,  and  you  have  5335,  the  Year  of  the  Julian 
Period  in  which  the  Epocha  of  tne  Hegira  begins.  In  like 
manner,  if  I  would  know  in  whit  Year  of  the  Julian  Period 
the  A  .  »nqucft  happened,   this  being  an  Epocha  of  great  \ 

.Noic  1066,  the  Yeai  of  Cbrijl  anfwering  to  the! 

faid  Conqueii,  I  add  4713,  and  the  Sum  5779  gives  the  Year 
required. 

1  hus  you  fee  that  the  reducing  of  the  Years  and    Epochas 
after  ChrijVs  Nativity  to  the  Julian   Period   is  extremely  eafy. 
Thcfe  which  precede    it  coir,  a  little    more  Time,    and   re-: 
quire  greater  Accuracy  of  Calculation  ;  it   being  necefTary  to  i 
afcertain  the  Year  before  CbrijVs  Birth   in  which  they  begin, 
which  often    muft  be   deduced   from   a  long  '/'ran   of  Con-; 
cluiions.     However,  the  great  Advantages  of  this  Connection,! 
ndantly   atone  for   the  Trouble  of  it, 
as  it  proves  ever  after  a   Cure   and    infallible   Guide  in  thefc 
Matters,      Bel  1      are  already  made  to  our 

Hand  n\\  on  purpofe,   fo  that  we  have  only  to  ap- 

ply to  them.      Knowing  therefore  the  Year   before   Chi 
Which  any  E;  .    if  yi  u  lubtract  that  from 

ilitf 
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he  Remainder  will   be  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period   corres- 
ponding with  the  fiift  of  the  faid  Epocha.     And,  having  once 
onnecled  the  Beginning  of  the  Epocha,  it  will  be  eafy  to  con- 
ie£f.  its  fubfequent  Years,  as  there  is  nothing  more  required  to 
t  but  a  bare  Addition  of  thefe  Years.     To  illuftrate  this  Mat- 
er by  an  Example  :   The  Olympiads  began  in  the  776th  Year 
>efore  Cbri/l,  which,  fubtra&ed   from  4714,  leaves  3938  for 
he  Year  of  the  Julian  Period.     Again,  Ro?ne,  according  to 
he  Chronology  of  Archbifhop  UJher,  who  founds  his  Compu- 
ations  upon  the  Authority  of  Fabius  Piclor,  was  built  in  the 
748th  Year  before  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.     Now  748  taken 
rom  4714?  as  before,  leaves  3966,  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Fe- 
iod  correfponding  to  that  of  the  Foundation  of  Rome.     In  the 
ame  manner  may  any  other  Epocha  of  former  Ages  be  con* 
lected  with  this  univerfal  Standard  of  Computation ;  and  the 
▼reat  Advantage   of  fuch   a  Reduction   is  this,  that  we  can 
-.hereby  compare  the  feveral  Epochas  together,  and  determine 
roincident  Times,  and   the  ccaeval  Tranfaclions  of  different 
Marions,  which,  as  I  faid  before,  is  bringing  the  whole  Train 
Df  pail  Events  into  one  connected  Series,  and  exhibiting  them 
to  the  Mind  in  a  diuincT:  Order  of  SucceiTion.     For,  knowing 
by  the  foregoing  Calculation  that  the  Olympiads  began  in  the 
3938th  Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  and  that  Rome  was  founded 
in  the  3966th  Year  of  the  fame,  I  fee  that,  in  the  regular 
Courfe  of  Time,  there  is  a  Difference  of  about  28  Years  be- 
tween thefe  two  Epochas.     When  therefore  I  read  in  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  Greece,  that,  during  the  112th  and  113th  Olympiads, 
Alexander  was  pufhing  his  Conquefts  in  AJia9  and  carrying  his 
Victories  even  into  the  Heart  of  India  ;  and  learn  like  wife  from 
the  Roman  Hiftorians,  that  about  the  Year  of  the  City  420,  cfJV, 
Papirius  Cur/or  was    fubduing   the   Samnites,    raid    laying  the 
Foundations  of  the  Roman  Greatnefs:  obferving   the   limes 
here  nearly  to  coincide,  and  fall  within  about  the  fame  Years 
of  the  Julian  Period,  I  thence  gather,    that,  at  the  very  Time 
Alexander  was  eftablifhing  the  Macedonian  Greatnefs  in  the  EaJU 
an  Empire  was  rifing  in  the  Wejl,  referved  by  Providence  to 
crufti  the  Tyranny  be  was    forcing  upon  Nations    at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  fo  much  Blood  and  Trealure. 

But,  beficics  the  comparing  of  Epochas,  and  determining 
the  coincident  Times  of  Hiltory,  it  is  by  the  Julian  Period 
alone  that  different  Chronologers,  who  proceed  upon  differ- 
ent Computations,  can  underfrand  one  another.  Scaliger  fup- 
pofes  the  World  to  have  been  created  in  the- 3950th  Year  be- 
fore Cbrijl,  and    all  his  Calculations  proceed  upen  this  Hy- 

pothefis, 
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pot  hefts,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  moft  of  the  Germ*&\ 
Writers.  Archbiftop  Ujber,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  Au- 
thority is  of  v-reat  Weighr,  throws  the  Year  of  the  Creatiort 
back  to  the  40C4th  before  the  Chriftian  /Era;  and  other 
Chronologers  proceed  upon  other  Suppofitions.  If  therefore 
they  computed  only  by  the  Years  from  the  Creation,  we  could 
never  undesftand  their  Calculations,  nor  the  Reafon  of  the 
Differences  between  them,  til!  we  fir  ft  knew  how  many  Years 
every  Aurhor  reckoned  from  the  Creation  to  the  Birth  of 
Chrift  ;  which  multiple  Inquifition  would  often  be  attended 
with  much  Trouble  and  Uncertainty.  But,  by  annexing  to  the 
Years  of  the  Creation  the  correfponding  Years  of  the  'Julian 
Period,  all  thefe  Difficulties  are  removed,  and  the  diftcreni  Hf* 
pothefes  upon  which  Chronologers  proceed  lie  in  the  moft  ob- 
vious Manner  before  us.  Thus  finding  that  Ujhcr  refers  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  710th  Year  of  the  Julian  Period, 
and  Scaliger  to  the  764th,  I  fee  at  once  what  different  Suppo- 
fitions they  go  upon,  and,  in  reading  their  Works,  can  guide 
my  Judgement  accordingly. 

I  have  only  one  Obfervation  more  to  make  upon  the  Ad-» 
vantages  arifing  from  the  Ufe  of  this  Period,  and  it  is  this  j 
that  as,  with  refpecT:  to  paft  T  refactions,  it  is  thus  a  com- 
mon Standard  for  comparing  them  together,  and  adj lifting  tig 
different  Suppofitions  about  them  ;  fo,  in  regard  to  choi 
arc  to  come,  it  may  be  made  an  infallible  Criterion,  to  de- 
termine without  a  Poflibility  of  Error  the  Years  in  which 
they  happen.  7'his  will  evidently  be  the  Cafe,  ir,  upon  ever? 
remarkable  Occurrence  likely  to  make  a  Noife  in  future 
Ages,  Chronologers  take  care  to  note  the  Character  of  the 
Cycles  anlwerin^  to  the  Year  in  which  it  falls  out.  For 
hereby  it  will  be  fixed  to  one  determinate  Year  of  the  Pe- 
riod, in  fuch  Manner  that  no  other  Year  in  the  whole  can 
poflibly  belong  to  it.  Nor  is  this  to  be  efteemed  a  Matter  of 
flight  Confederation  ;  inafmuch  as  the  Want  of  fuch  a  Me- 
thod of  afcertaining  Time  has  left  us  uncertain  as  to  the 
true  Year  in  which  the  City  of  Conjlantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks.  One  fhould  think  indeed  that  fo  important 
a  Revolution  would  have  made  too  great  a  Noife  in  the 
World,  to  fuffer  any  the  leaft  Circumilance  relating  to  it  to 
pafs  unobferved  ;  and  yet  we  find  that,  while  ionic  place  it  in 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  1452,  others  ftrenuoufly  contend,  that 
it  happened  not  till  the  Year  after.  Now  had  the  Julian  Pe-i 
riod  been  known  in  thole  Days,  Chronologers,  by  recording! 
the  Characters  of  the  Cycles,  would  have  fo  truly  determined 
the  Year,  that  r.j  Difputc  of  this  Kind  could  have  arifem 

For 
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or,  the  Characters  being  given,  the  Year  anfwering  to  thefe 
haracters  may  be  eafily  found  by  the  following  Rule.     Mul- 
piy   the  Character   or  Year  of  the    Solar  Cycle   into  4845, 
iat  of  the  Lunar  into  4.200,  and  the  Year  of  the  Induction 
to  6916.      Add  all  thefe  Products  into  one  Sum,  which,  di- 
de    by  7980,  the   Number   of  the  Julian    Period  ;   and  the 
emainder,  neglecting   the  Quotient,  will  be  the  Year  you 
ck  for.     I   know,  for  Inftance,  that  the  Year  in  which  our 
ord  was  born  was  the  10th  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  the  2d  of  the 
unar,  and  the  4th  of  the  Indiction,  and   would   thence  find 
e   Year  of  the  Julian  Period  anfwering  thereto.     In  order 
'  this,   according  to  the   foregoing   Inftruclions,"  I   multiply 
),  the  Character  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  into  4845,  and  the  Pro- 
ict  thence  ariiing  is  48450.     Again,  I  multiply  2,  the  Lunar 
ycle,  into  4200,   and    find  the  Product  to  be  8400.     Laltly, 
multiply  4,    the  Year  of  the  Indiction,  into  6916,  and  ob- 
in  27664  for  the  Product.     All  thefe  Products    added   toge- 
er  make   84514  ;  and  this  Sum  divided    by  7980,  gives  10 
r  the  Quotient,  with  the  Remainder  of  4714.     The  Quo- 
nt,  as  I  faid  before,   is  not  confidered  in   the  prefent  Que- 
on  ;   but   the  Remainder    exprefles  the  Year  of  the  Julian 
riod    required  :  and  that  4714   is  the  Year  thereof  anfwer- 
l  to   the   Year   of  Cbri/fs  Nativity,  we  have   feen  above. 
>r  a   fecond  Example  ;  the  Year  1754  has  27   for  the  Cha- 
fer of  the  Solar  Cycle,  7  for  that  of  the  Lunar,  and   2  for 
s  Indication  ;  to  find  thence  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period* 
rft,  27,  the  Solar  Cycle,  multiplied  into  4845,  gives  124815, 
*ain,     7    the    Lunar   Cycle,    multiplied    into  4200,    gives 
1400.     Laftly,   by    multiplying   2,  the   Year  of  Indiction* 
to  6916,  we  have  13832.     Add  all  thefe  Products  into  one 
rm,  and  they  make  174047.     Divide  this  by   7980  ;   and 
er  the  Divifion  is  finimed,  we  have  6467  for  a  Remainder, 
lich  is  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period  anfwering  to  the  pre- 
lt  Year  of  the   Chriftian  iEra,  as  may   be  readily  demon- 
ated,  by  adding  4713  to  1754,  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  ac- 
rding  to  the  Directions  given   for  that  Purpofe  in  a  former 
iragraph. 

What  I  have  faid  will,  I  believe,  ferve  to  give  you  a  fuffii- 
;nt  Knowledge  of  this  celebrated  Period,  at  leaft  as  far  as 
mmon  Ufe  requires.  The  Numbers  into  which  in  the 
regoing  Queftion  you  multiply  the  Cycles,  are  founded  up- 
1  Calculations  too  fubtle  and  refined  for  you,  as  yet,  to  be 
le  to  trace  them.  But  thefe  and  other  Myfteries  of  the 
ience  will  unfold  themfelves  gradually,  in  proportion  as 
U  advance  in  a  Courfe  of  Study.     There  is   one  Thing 

however 
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however  worth  while  to  attend  to  ;  that  this  Period,  when 
traced  to  its  Beginning,  runs  feveral  hundred  Years  beyond 
the  Creation.  Scaliger^  when  he  fi  ft  invented  it,  might  eafily* 
have  accommodated  its  Years  to  the  Years  of  the  World.  He 
had  only  to  apply  its  firft  Year  to  the  Year  of  the  Creation, 
and  then,  computing  the  Cycles  downward,  {hew  what  Years 
of  thefe  Cycles  correfpond  to  the  Year  when  he  introduced  it. 
But  iuch  a  Method  would  have  had  this  Inconvenience  attend-  I 
ing  it,  that  the  Cycles  of  his  Period  would  not  have  been  the 
lame  with  the  Cycles  then  in  ufe.  He  therefore  thought  it  better 
to  take  the  Cycles  as  he  then  found  them  fettled  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and,  tracing  them  backward  through  their, 
feveral  Combinations  to  the  Year  in  which  they  all  began  to- 
gether, there  fixed  the  Beginning  of  his  Computation,  which 
was  by  this  means  carried  up  feveral  hundred  Years  beyond  the 
Creation  of  the  World.  Now  this  Method  is  not  only  beft 
Juiced  to  Practice  and  common  Ufe,  as  the  Cycles  of  the  Period 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Calendar,  but  it  has  alfo  this 
Advantage,  that  thereby  we  can  with  greater  Eafe  adjuft  the 
different  Opinions  of  Chronologers.  For,  almoft  all  of  them 
proceeding  upon  different  Syftems,  and  varying  in  their  Account 
of  the  Years  between  the  Creation  and  the  Birth  of  Chriji^  it 
fo  happens  that  moft  of  thefe  Computations,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  in  ufe  among  the  Weftcrn  Chriftians,  fall  within  the  Years 
of  the  Julian  Period  ;  fo  that,  by  reducing  them  to  it,  we  have 
(as  was  before  (hewn)  an  eafy  Way  of  comparing  them  toge- 
ther, and  adjufting  them  one  to  another. 

P.  I  fuppole,  now  that  you  have  explained  the  Julian  Period, 
and  conducted  me  through  all  the  fevera:  Meafures  of  Time,  you 
will  next,  according  to  the  Plan  laid  down  at  your  iirft  fetting 
cur,  (hew  how  this  Chronological  Knowledge  may  be  moft  ufe- 
fully  applied  to  the  Purpoles  of  Hiftory. 

G*  It  is  indeed  neceffary  that  you  {hould  have  fome  general 
Knowledge  of  the  Succeffion  of  Ages,  and  the  moft  remark- 
able Tran factions  that  have  happened  in  the  World  ;  and 
thefe,  if  laid  before  you  in  a  juft  and  orderly  Manner,  will 
ferve  to  conduct  you  through  all  the  Labyrinths  of  Hiftory. 
You  may  remember  I  told  you,  that  Chronology  was  fitly  di- 
vided into  two  Branches;  one  comprehending  the  feveral  D;vi- 

.    .  by  which  Time  is  meaiured,  and  the  01 

treating  of   the  various  Epochas  to  winch  different   Nati 
ie(cv  in   their  Computations.     It  is  the  fecond  of  thefe  I 
now  fills  under  our  Consideration  ;  and  as  I  have  already  cx- 
pdiined  that  general  Meafure  of  Time,  to  which  as  a  Stan- 
dard 
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(hrd  all  other  i^ras  may  be  referred,  I  fhall  take  care,  in  trac- 
ing out  the  particular  Epochas,  to  annex  the  Years  of  the  Ju- 
lian Period,  in  order  to  give  you  a  diftincl:  View  oi'  the  Suc- 
ceffion    of   Time,    and   enable   you   to   compare   this    general 
Draught   with    fuch   other   Computations   as   may   afterwards 
fall  in  your  Way.     If  we  confider  Time  as  running  forward 
in   a  continued    Train   of   feveral    thoufand   Years   from   the 
Creation  of  the  World   to  the  Birth  of  Cbri/l,  and   were  to 
take  an  Account  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind  during  that  long 
Interval;    it  is   evident,    that   our   narrow   Minds   are   by   no 
means  able  to  comprehend  diftinctlv  the  Tranfa£tions  of  fo 
many  Ages,  or  view  them  in  a  due  Order  of  Succeflion,  un- 
lefs  we  begin  by  dividing  this  large  Period  into  feveral  leiTer 
Spaces  and  Intervals.     For  the  Occurrences  that  happen  with- 
in each  of  thefe  will   be  then  more  eafily  retained,  and  may 
be  afterwards    united    by   the   Mind    into   one    general    Plan. 
Such  a  Divifion  as  that  I  am   fpeaking  of,  does  the  Confide- 
ration  of  Epochas  afford.     For  they  being  certain  fixed  Points 
of  Time,  diftinguifhed  by  fome  memorable  Event,   the  Mind 
confiders  them  as  convenient  Refting-places,  from  whence  to 
take  a  View  of  whatever  has  fallen  out  remarkable  before  or 
fince.     Now  the  Epochas  of  ancient  Hiftory  being  all  remov- 
ed from  one  another  by  a  greater  or  lefTer  Term  of  Years,  the 
feveral  intervening  Periods   may   be  very  naturally  confidered 
as  fo  many  Subdivifions  of  the  general  Courfe  of  Time.      It 
mould  therefore  be  the  firft  Care  of  one  who  applies  to  the 
Study  of  Hiftory,  to  get  a  diftincl  Notion  of  thefe  Intervals, 
that  is,  of  the  Spaces  of  Time  between  Epocha  and  Epocha, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the   moft    re- 
markable Tranfaclions  that  have  happened  during  every  Period 
in  Order.     For  thus  he  prefents  the  Mind  at  once  with  a  ge- 
neral Plan   of  the  whole  Body  of  ancient  Hiftory,  and,  dif- 
pofmg  paft  Events  in  a  regular  Series,  by  this  Means  avoids 
Perplexity  and  Confufion. 

P,  I  underftand  you.  As,  in  ftudying  the  Geography  of 
any  Nation  or  Kingdom,  we  firft  get  acquainted  with  its  ge- 
neral Regions,  and  then,  fixing  upon  fome  remarkable  Cities 
in  each  of  thefe,  difpofe  of  the  other  Towns  round  them, 
every  one  according  to  its  Diftance  ;  that  the  Mind,  by  pro- 
ceeding thus  from  Province  to  Province,  may  take  a  progref- 
five  View  of  the  whole  Country,  and  comprehend  it  in  all 
its  Parts :  Such  muft  be  the  Method  of  Hiftory.  We  muft 
divide  it  into  certain  Parts  and  Intervals,  each  beginning  with 
fome  memorable  Occurrence  ;  and  then,  getting  acquainted 
with  the  moft  remarkable  Tranfaclions  q^  eyery  Period,  dif- 
Vol,  I,  Y  pofe 
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pole  of  the  other  Events  before  or  after  them,  according  as 
thev  fall  out  in  the  Train  of  Hiftory. 

G.    It  is  fo;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  Confufion,  it  is  necef- 
fary  at  firft   to  confine  ourfelves  to  a   moderate  Number  of 
Diviiions,  which,  when  well  digefted,  may  be  afterwards  fub- 
divid<  d  into   what  leffer  Periods   we  pleafe.     As  it  is  my  De- 
figtl  to  lay  before  you  a  fliort   View  of  ancient  Hiftory  from 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  it  according  to  the  Plan  laid  down  above,  I  fhall  di- 
vide that  whole  Interval  into  ten  Parts.     The  firft  takes  in  the 
Deration  of  the  old  World,  or  from  the  Creation  to  the  De- 
luge, which  includes  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
Years.     The  fecond  teaches  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Vocation 
of  Abraham,  and  takes  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-fix  Years. 
The  third,  from  the  Vocation  of  Abraha?n  to  the  Departure 
of   the  Children   of  Ifracl  out   of  Egypt,    comprehends  four 
hundred  and  thirty  Years.     The  fourth,  from  the  Departure 
out  of  Egypt  to  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  includes  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  Years.     The  filth,    from   the  Deftru&ion  ol 
Troy    to  the  laying  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple  under  So- 
lomon,   takes    in    an    hundred    and    feventy-two   Years.     The 
Jixth,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple  to  the  Building  o 
Rome,    includes    two    hundred    and    fifty-eight    Years.      Th( 
feventh,  from  the  Building  of  Rc?ne  to  Cyrus,  comprehends  tw( 
hundred  and  eight  Years.    The  eighth,  from  Cyrus  to  the  Over- 
throw of  the  Pcrfian  Empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  contain 
two  hundred  and  fix  Years.     The  ninth,  from  the  Fall  of  th 
Per/tan  Empire  to  the  Defeat  of  Perfeus,  when  Rome  becam 
the  Miftrefs  of  the  World,  takes  in  an  hundred  and  fixty-tw 
Years.     The    tenth    and    laft,    from    the    Deftruclion   of  th 
Kingdom  of  Maccdon  under  Perfeus,   to  the  Beginning  of  th 
Chrift  ian   7Eta,    includes   about   an   hundred   and   fixty-eigr 
Years.     Y<u  fee  that  each  of  thefe  Divifions  begins  with  foin 
celebrated  I  ;  ocha.    I  fhall  go  through  them  one  after  another 
and  not  only  give  an  Abftract  of  the  Hiftory  of  each,  but  alf( 
as  I  proceed,   take  notice  of  fuch  other  -/Eras  as  have  been  < 
principal  Note  in  ancient  Times.     This  will  give  you  an  ex.f 
View  of  the  Succeffion  of  Ages,  accuftom  you  to  range  Even 
according  to  the  regular  Train  of  their  Years,  and  piefent  yt 
with  whae   one  may   call   a  general  Map  of  ancient  Hiftor 
After  this,  you  may  apply  to  any  particular  Part  of  it  with  A< 
vantage.     The  great  Empires  will  lie  open  before  you. 
may  be  traced  in  all  their  Confluences;  and  the  whole  Cha 
of  human  Affairs,  with  its  various  Connections  and  Dcpc 
icics,  be  purfued  with  Eafe  and  Plcafurc. 
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P.  Begin  therefore ;  for  the  Profpect  is  fo  fair  and  inviting, 
that  you  are  hot  to  wonder  if  I  difcover  fome  Impatience  to  be 
farther  engaged  in  fo  agreeable  a  Scene. 

G,  The  firff,  Epocha  opens  with  a  Difplay  of  Almighty 
Power.  God  creates  the  World  out  of  nothing,  and  pours 
Upon  it  a  Profufion  of  Ornaments,  that  it  may  be  an  agree- 
able Habitation  for  Man,  who  ftands  in  the  firft  Rank  of  Be- 
ings here  below.  This  great  Event  is  placed  by  Archbifnop 
UJher,  whofe  Chronology  we  choofe  to  follow,  in  the  710th 
Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  and  the  4004th  before  Chri/l.  Here 
Mofes  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews  begins  his  Hiftory,  and 
prefents  us  with  the  original  Pair  in  a  State  of  Innocence  and 
Perfection,  adorned  with  the  Image  of  their  Maker,  and  exer- 
cifing  Dominion  over  the  Creatures.  This  is  the  Period  fo 
much  celebrated  by  the  Poets  under  the  Name  of  the  Golden 
Age.  But,  alas!  itwasoffhortContinuar.ee.  Eve  feduced, 
and  Adam  joining  in  Offence,  experience  a  fatal  Reverfe  of  For- 
tune, and  are  forced  to  quit  the  delightful  Abode  of  Paradife. 

The  Earth  begins  to  be  peopled,  and  the  Cor-     years  0f  tjjC 
ruption  of  human  Nature  difcovers  itfelf.    Abel  is         World. 
murdered   by   his  Brother  Cain  ;  but   Puniftiment       v— — v— ' 
follows  clofe  upon  the  Offence.    We  fee  the  Cri-  1 30. 

minal  fuffering  under  the  Reproaches  of  his  own 
Conscience,  and  retiring  from  the  Commerce  of  Men,   whofe 
Hatred  he  had  juftly  incurred.     By  him  the  firft  City  is  built, 
and  among  his  Bofterity  we  meet  with  the  fir  ft  Beginnings  of 
Arts.     Here  we  fee  at  the  fame  time  the  Tyranny  of  the  hu- 
man Paflions,   and  the  prodigious  Malignity  of  the  Heart  of 
Man.     The  Pofterity   of  Setb   withftand  the  ge- 
neral  Torrent,    and    continue    faithful   to   God.         987. 
Enoch  is   rmrac/iloufly  taken  up   into  Heaven,  as 
a  Reward   for  his  upright  Walking  with    his   Maker.     The 
Pofterity    of    Setb    intermarrying  with    tire    Dependents    of 
Cain,    or,  in   the   Language   of  Scripture,    the  Sons  of  God 
going  in  unto  the  Daughters  of  Men,  an  univerfal  Corruption 
enfued.     God,  no  longer  able  to  bear  with  the  Wickednefs 
of  Men,    refolves   upon   their    Destruction,    and 
makes  known   his  Purpofe  by  the  Mouth  of  his         1536. 
Servant  Noah  -}  but  they  continuing   hardened   in 
their  Iniquities,     the    Earth    is   covered   with  a   Deluge    of 
Water,  and   all  Mankind   cut  off,  Noah  and  his  Family  ex- 
cepted.   This  happened  in  the  1656th  Year  of  the 
World,  and  the  23661!!  of  the  Julian  Period.     It         1656. 
is  worth  obferving,  that,  as  the  Deluge  was  unt- 

Y   a  verfal, 
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verfal,  fo  the  Tradition  of  it  has  obtained  amongft  all  Na- 
tions. Nothing  is  more  celebrated  in  the  Writings  of  the 
Poets,  nor  can  any  Event  cf  equal  Antiquity  boaft  of  fo 
many  concurring  Tcftimonies  to  fupport  it.  Not  that  facred 
Hiftory  derives  any  additional  Strength  from  fuch  foreign 
Recommendations;  but  the  Mind  is  pleafed  to  fee  Truths,  in 
which  it  takes  a  real  Intereft,  confirmed  by  the  Annals  of  Na- 
tions who  had  not  any  fuch  Motives  to  engage  their  Belief  of 
them. 

P.  Here,  as  I  remember,  ends  your  firft  Period  of  ancient 
Hiftory.  And  indeed  the  Deluge  very  naturally  offers  a  new 
Epocha.  Tne  repeopling  of  Nations,  after  fo  general  a  De- 
flruclion,  looks  likes  a  fecond  World  riling  out  of  the  Ruins  of 
the  former.  Proceed  therefore,  and  give  lbme  Account  of  the 
Affairs  of  this  new  People. 

G.  To  the  Times  following  after  the  Deluge 
wild*     we  mu^  re^er  f°me  confiderable  Changes   in  the 
i  j       ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature.     So  universal  a  Shock 

i  Epocha.  doubtlefs  caufed  great  Alterations  in  the  At- 
tbe  Deluge,  mofphere,  which  now  took  a  Form  not  fo  friendly 
l15®.  to  the  Frame  and  Texture  of  the  human  Body.. 
Hence  the  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Man,  and  that  formi- 
dable Train  of  Difeafes  which  have  ever  fince  made  fuch 
Havock  in  the  World.  The  Memory  of  the  three  Sons 
of  Noab9  the  firfl:  Founders  of  Nations,  has,  we  find,  been 
preferved  among  the  feveral  People  defcended  from  them. 
Japbet,  who  peopled  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Weft,  continued 
long  famous  under  the  celebrated  Name  of  Japetus.  Ham 
was  revered  as  a  God  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  Title  of 
Jupiter  Hamrnon.  And  the  Memory  of  Sbem  has  ever  been 
he'd  in  Honour  among  the  Hebrews  his  Defcen- 
1757.  dents.  The  fir  ft  confiderable  Difperfion  of  Man- 
kind was  occafior.cd  by  the  Confufion  of  Lan- 
guage, fent  among  them  by  God,  upon  their  engaging  in  a 
vain  Attempt  of  building  a  Tower,  whofe  Top  might  reach 
to  Heaven.  As  the  Earth,  after  the  Deluge,  was  over-run 
with  Woods,  which  became  the  Haunts  of  wild  Beads, 
the  great  Heroifm  of  thofe  Times  confiftcd  in  clearing  the 
Ground,  and  extirpating  thefe  lavage  Monitors,  that  held 
Mankind  under  continual  Alarms,  and  hindered  them  t'r<  m 
enlarging  their  Habitations.  Ar/'w;W,  acquiring  great  Re- 
putation in  this  Way,  is  thence  called  by  Alofes  a  mighty 
Hunter  before  the  Lord.  As  his  Enterprizcs  of  this  Kind 
f(,oi\  made  him  confiderable,  and  naturally  tended  to  roulc 
Ambition  in  the  Heart  of  Man,  wc  find  him  aiming  at 
Dominion    over     his     Fellow-Creatures,     and    eftablifbing 
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his  Authority   upon    ConquefL      Such    was   the  firft  Begin- 
ning of  ^Kingdoms.     Nimrod  founded  his  at   Ba- 
bylon,   where    the   vain    Attempt    to    build     the       17.71. 
famous  Tower  had  been  made.     Much  about  the 
fame  Time  the  Foundations  of  Nineveh  were  laid,  and  feveral 
other  ancient  Kingdoms  effablifhed.     They  were  but  of  fmall 
Extent   in  their  fir  it   Beginning,  as  is  eafy  to    fuppofe.     In 
Egypt  alone  we  meet  with  four   Dynafties  or   Principalities  ; 
Theses,  Thin,  Memphis,  and  Tanis.     To  this  Age  alio  we  may 
refer  the  Origin  of   the  Egyptian  Laws  and  Policy.     Already 
they  began  to   diftinguifh   themfelves    by  their  Agronomical 
Knowledge,  which   was  alfo  cultivated    with   no  lefs  Ardour 
among  the  Chaldeans  -,  for  fo  far  back  did  their  Observations  of 
the  heavenly  Bodies  reach,  according  to  the  Accounts  fent  from 
Babylon  to  Arijhtle    by  Califihenes  the  Philofopher.      You  will 
readily  fuppofe,  that  if  fhe  fpeculative  Sciences  began  by  this 
Time  to   be  cultivated,  thofe  practical   Arts    that  tend  to  the 
Eafe  and  Accommodations  of  human  Life  would  not  lie  neg- 
lected.    Noah  had  doubtlefs  preferved  all  the  Inventions  of  the 
old  World  ;  but,  as  the  Face  of  Nature  was  confiderably  altered 
by  the  Deluge,  new  Contrivances   muff  be   adapted   to  their 
prefent  Circumftances.     Hence  Agriculture,  Architecture,  and 
the  Art  of   polifhing  Mankind,  are  found    to  have  flourifhed 
very  early  in  the  Weftern  Parts  of  the  World,  where  Noah  and 
his  Defcendents  firft  fettled,     In  proportion  as  we  remove  from 
them,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  Barbarity  and  a  favage  Wild-_ 
nefs.     Even  Greece  itfelf,  which  led  the  Way  in  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences to  the  bther  European  Nations,  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the   moft  neceflary   Concerns  of  human  Life,  till   Stran- 
gers arriving  from  the  Eaftern Countries  brought  along  with 
them  the  Knowledge   of  thofe  more  improved  Nations.     But 
though   Arts   and  Sciences    thus   flourifhed  in   the  Eaft,    the 
.Knowledge  of  the  true  God  feems  to  have  decayed  very  early. 
Tradition  introduced  many  abfurd  Notions  into  Religion,  and 
-made  Way   for  thofe  grofs  Ideas  of  the  Deity  that  foon  over- 
fpread  the  World.     The  Number  of  falfe  Divinities  multiplied 
exceedingly  ;  and    this  was  what  gave  Occafion  to  the  Voca- 
tion of  Abraham. 

This  happened  about  four  hundred  and  twenty-     Tears  of  the 
f.x    Years   after  the  Deluge,    and  in  the   2793d       t  World.  ^ 
Year  of  the  "Julian  Period.     For  then  it  was  that         Epocba. 
the    feveral  Nations  of  the   Earth  walking   after     TheVocation 
their  own   Ways,  and  forgetting   him   that  made     of  Abraham. 
them  j  God,  to  hinder  in  fbme  meafure  the  Pro-         2083. 
.grefs  of  this  univerfal   Depravation,    refolved  to  feparate  for 
iiimfelf  a   chofen    People.     Abraham  was    called    to   be  the 
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Father  of  this  diftinguifhed   Race.     God  appeared  to  him  in 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  where  he  purpofed  to  eltablifh  his  Wor- 
fhip,  and  the  Pofterity  of  that  eminent  Patriarch,  whom   he 
promifed   to  multiply   as  the    Stars  of  Heaven,  and   the  Sand 
upon  the  Sea-ftiore.     It  is  remarkable  of  this  Fa- 
20Q2.         ther  of  the  chofen  Nation,  that,  though  abounding 
in  Wealth,  and   pofTefled  of  a  Power  which  had 
proved  an  Over- match  for  that  of  feveral  Kings  united,  he  yet 
adhered   to   the    Manners   of  ancient   Times,  and,  contented 
with  the  Simplicity  of  a  paftoral  Life,  difcovered  his  MagninV 
cence  no  oiherwife  than  by  the  mod  unbounded  and  extenfive 
Hofpltality.     It  was  in  his  Time  that  Inachus,  the 
2148.         moil:  ancient  of  all  the  Kings  mentioned   in  the 
Hiftory  of  Greece,  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Jrgos.' 
After  Abraham,  we  read  of  Jjaac  his  Son,  and  Jacob  his  Grand- 
fon,  who  no   lefs  diftinguifhed   themfelves   by  a  Simplicity  of 
Manners  and  fteady  Faith  in  God.     Nor  did  they  mils  of  the 
Reward  due  to  their  Piety.    The  fame  Promifes  were  renewed 
to  them,  and    they  equally  experienced   the  Favour   and  Pro- 
tection cf  Heaven.     Jfaac  bleffed  Jacob,  to  the  Prejudice  of  his 
elder  Brother  Efau,  and,  though  deceived  in  Ap- 
2245.        pearance,  only  fulfilled  the  Council  of  God.  Efa-a 
is  alio  mentioned   in  Scripture  by  the  Name  of 
Edom,  and  was  the  Father  of  the  Idomeans,  of  no  fmall  Note 
in  FLftory.     To  Jacob  were   horn   the  twelve  Patriarchs,  Fa- 
thers of  the  twelve  Tribes  of  Ifrael.  Among  them  Jofeph  holds 
a  diftinguifhed  Place.     The  Train  of  Accidents  by  which  he 
became   firft  Miniiler  to  the  King  of  Egypt  plainly  fpealcs  the 
immediate   Intcrpofitton   of  Providence,  which    was   the   pre- 
paring for  the  Accomplishment  of  the  Promifes  made  to  Abra- 
ham.    For  to  this  was  owing  the  Settlement  of  Jacob's  Family 
in  that  Part  of  Egypt  of  which  Tanis  was    the  Capital,  and 
where  the  Kings   took   all  the  Name  of  Pharaoh.     Jacob,  t 
little    before   his   Death,  calling  his  Children  to- 
231S'        gether,  made  that  celebrated  prophetic  Declaration 
of  the  future  State  of  their  Pofterity,  in  which  he 
particularly  difcovered  to  Judah  the  Time  of  the  Mcjfiah,  and 
that  he  u?.s  to  iliue  from  nis  Loins.     The  Family  or  this  Pa- 
triarch became  in  a  fhort  Time  a  great  People,   infomuch  that 
t lie  Jealoufy  of  the  Egyptians  be.ng  rouzed    by  fo  amazing  an 
lncreafe.  they  began  to  lay  them  undci  heavy  Op- 
;?.        prcifions.     At  length   God    fends  Mofes   into  the 
World,  delivers  him  from  the  Waters  of  the  Nth) 
jar/J  into,   the  Hands  of  Pharaoh's  Daughter, 

who 
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who  educates  him  as  her  own  Son,  and  inftrucls  him  in  all  the 
Learning  of  the  Egyptians.     About  this  Time  the 
People  of  Egypt  fent  out  Colonies  into  feveral  Parts        2448, 
of  Greece.    That  of  Cecrops  founded  twelve  Cities 
or  rather  Villages  in  Attica,  of  which  was  compofed  the  King- 
dom  of  Athens,  where  the  Egyptian  Laws  and  Religion  wer^e 
introduced  by  the  Founder.     Not  long  after  happened  that  fa- 
mous Flood  in  Theffaly  under  Deucalion,  which  the  Greek  Poets 
have  confounded  with  the  univerfal  Deluge.     Hellen,  a  Son  of 
this  Deucalion,    reigned  afterwards  in   Thejfaly,    and   gave  his 
Name  to  Greece.     Much   about  the   fame  Time,   Cadmus  the 
Son  of  Agenor  came  with  a  Colony  of  Phoenicians  into  Bceotia9 
and    founded  the  ancient  City  of  Thebes.     Mofes 
in  the  mean  time  advanced   in  Years,  and,  being        2473* 
driven  from  the  Court  of  Pharaoh  becaufe  he  op- 
pofed  the  Perfecution  of  his  Brethren,  fled  into  Arabia,  where 
he  fed  the  Flocks  of  his  Father-in-law  Jethro  forty  Years.     It 
was   here  that   he   faw  the  Vifion  of  the  burning 
Bum,  and  heard  the  Voice  of  God  calling  to  him        2513. 
to  go  and  deliver  his  Brethren  from  the  Slavery  of 
Egypt.     He  obeyed   the  Divine  Admonition,  and  wrought  all 
thofe  Wonders  in  the  Court  of  Pharaoh^  of  which  we  have  fo 
full  an  Account  in  Holy  Writ.     And  this  brings  us  to  the  4th 
Period  of  our  Hiftory. 

P.  Let  me  interrupt  you  here  a  Moment,  now  that  we  are 
got  among  the  Egyptians,  who  feem  by  this  Time  to  have 
been  a  powerful  People*  I  have  heard  much  of  their  wife 
Conftitutions,  their  great  Knowledge  in  the  Sciences,  their 
Pyramids,  Obelifks,  Temples,  and  other  illuftrious  Monu- 
ments of  Wealth  and  Grandeur.  Were  they  arrived  at  this 
Degree  of  Eminence  among  Mankind  in  the  Age  we  are 
fpeaking  of? 

G.  In  a  great  meafure  they  were.  It  is  faid  of  Afofes,  by 
way  of  Commendation,  that  he  was  inftruCted  in  all  the 
Learning  of  the  Egyptians.  You  have  feen  them  fending 
abroad  Colonies,  civilizing  barbarous  Nations,  and  intro- 
ducing among  them  the  Conftitutions  of  a  jult  Policy.  Thefe 
are  Proofs  fufficient  both  of  their  Power  and  Wifdom.  Many 
of  their  amazing  Works,  as  the  Labyrinth,  the  Lake  of  Mce- 
ris,  Sec  are  indeed  of  later  Date;  yet  is  is  certain  that  the 
Pyramids  were  built  before  the  Times  we  are  fpeaking  of,. 
Nor  is  the  Opinion  of  fome  learned  Men,  that  the  Ifraclites 
during  their  OpprefTion  were  employed  in  this  Service,  alto- 
gether without  Foundation;  more  especially  when  we  con- 
iider  the  Nature  of  the  Slavery  under  which  they  groaned, 
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which  evidently  refers  to  the  carrying  on  of  fome  confiderablc 
Defigns  in  Architecture.     But  to  return  to  our  Hiflory. 
Years  of  the  In  the  856th  Year  after  the  Deluge,  the  430th 

World.  frorn  the  Vocation  of  Abraham,  and  the  3223d  of 
^T^— '  the  Julian  Period,  Mofes  led  the  Children  of  Ifrael 
TbeDepar-  out  °f  BiyP**  anc*  received  the  Law  from  God  him- 
ture  cut  of  felf  upon  Mount  Sinai.  In  his  Progrefs  thro'  the 
Egypt.  Wildernefs  to   the  Land  of  Canaan,  he  inftituted, 

2513.        by  God's  Appointment  and  Direction,   the  whole 
Tabernacle  Service,     We  find  him  alfo  eftablifhing  a  Form 
of   Civil  Government   among   the  Tribes,  in  the  framing  of 
which    he   was   ailifted  by   the  Counfel  of   his   Father-in-law 
Jethro.     During  thefe  Tranfaetions   in    the   Wildernefs,  the 
Egyptians  continued    fending    out   Colonies    into  divers  Na- 
tions,  particularly    Greece,   where    Danaus  found 
25 3°*       Means  to   get  Poflfeflion  of  the  Throne  of  Argotg 
driving  out  the  ancient  Kings  defcended  of  Ina- 
2553.       chus.     Upon  the  Death  of  Mofes,  Jojhua  fucceed- 
ed,  who  began   and  nearly  compleated  the  Con- 
quefl    of  Canaan.     After  him  we  meet   with  a   Succeflion  of 
Judges.      Unhappily  the  Ifraelites,  after  the  Death  of  the  Elders 
that  knew  Jojkua,  forgot  the  God   of  their  Fathers,  and  were 
feduced   into    the   Idolatry  of  the    bordering   Nations.     This 
drew   down  heavy   Chaflifements  fiom  above,   and   they  were 
fold  into   the  Hands  of  cruel   OpprefTbrs.     But  when  in  their 
Dulrefs  they   called  upon  God,  he   failed   not    from  time  to 
time  to   raife  up  a  Deliverer.     Thus  Othniel  put 
2599.      an  k^  to  tne  Tyranny  of  Cujhan  King  of  Mefo~ 
potamia,  and  80  Years  after  Ehud  delivered  them 
2679.       from  the  Opprefiion  of  Eglon    King    of    Moab, 
Much  about   this  Time  Pelops  the  Phrygian^  the 
Son  of  Tantalus,   reigned  in  Peloponncfus,   and  gave  his  Name 
to  that  famous    Peninfula.     Bel  or  Belus,   King  of  the   Chal- 
deans, received  from  his  People  Divine  Honours.      The  Jews, 
enflaved  or  victorious   according  as  they  honoured  or  foifoolc  | 
their  God,  experience  many  Vicifntudes  of  Fortune,  as  may  be 
Ucn  in  the  Hiltories  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  of  Gideon,  Abime- 
lecb,  'fqhihah,  &c.   This  Age  is  confiderablc    for  many  gieat 
Revolutions  among  the  Heathen  Nations.     For,  according  to 
the   Computation  of  Herodotus,  who  feems  the  moil  exadt  and 
worthy  of  Credit,   we  are   here  to   fix  the   Foun- 
2737.       dation  of  the  Affyrian  Empire  under  Ninusthe  Son 
of  Belus,    520  Years  before  the  building  of  Rome, 
and  in  the   Time  of  lJiborah  the    Prophetefs,     He  dtabliflied 
ihe  Seat   of  it  at  Nineveh,  that  ancient  City,  already  famous 
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over  all  the  Eaft,  but  now  greatly  beautified  and  enlarged  by 
him.  They  who  allow  1300  Years  to  the  firft  Ajjyrian  Em- 
pire, run  up  nearly  to  the  Times  of  Nimrod,  founding  their 
Suppofition  upon  the  Antiquity  of  the  City.  But  Herodotus, 
who  gives  it  only  520  Years,  fpeaks  of  its  Duration  from  Ni- 
nus,  under  whom  the  AJJyrians  extended  their  Conquefts  over 
all  the  Upper  Afia.  Under  this  Conqueror  we  are  to  place  the 
Founding,  or  rather  Rebuilding,  of  the  ancient  City  of  Tyre, 
which  afterwards  became  fo  famous  by  its  Navigation  and  Co- 
lonies. Here  too,  or  very  foon  after,  probably  in  the  Time  of 
Abimelech,  come  in  the  famous  Exploits  of  Hercules  the  Son  of 
Amphytrion,  and  of  The  feus  King  of  Athens,  This  lad  united 
the  Twelve  Diftricls  of  Attica  into  one  large  City,  and  gave  a 
better  Form  to  the  Athenian  Government.  In  the  Reiejn  of 
Semiramis,  fo  famous  for  her  Conquefts  and  magnificent  Works, 
and  while  Jephthah  judged  Ifrael,  Troy,  which  had  been  al- 
ready once  taken  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Time  of  Laomedon, 
was  a  fecond  Time  taken  and  reduced  to  Afhes  by  the  fame 
Greeks,  in  that  of  Priam  the  Son  of  Laomedon,  after  a  Siege  of 
ten  Years. 

This    Epocha    of   the    Deitruc"tion    of  Troy,     Tears  of  the 
which  happened  about   308  Years  after  the  De-      ^orld. 
•parture  out  of  Egypt,  and  in    the  3530th  Year  of         Epocha 
the   Julian  Period,   is  confiderable,  not  only  on     Thetakingof 
account   of  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Event,  celebra-     Troy. 
ted  by  fo  many  famous  Poets  both  Greek  and  Latin,  2820. 

but  alfo  becaufe  it  fu'rnifhes  a  proper  Date  in  taking  Account 
of  the  fabulous  and  heroic  Times.  Thefe  Ages  of  Ficlion  and 
Romance,  where  the  Poets  place  their  Heroes  the  Offspring  of 
the  Gods,  are  not  very  remote  from  the  iEra  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of.  For  in  the  Time  of  Laomedon  the  Father  of  Priam 
appeared  all  the  Worthies  concerned  in  the  Expedition  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  Jafon,  Hercules,  Orpheus,  Caftor,  Pollux,  &c. 
and  even  in  the  Age  of  Priam  himfelf  we  fee  Achilles,  Aga- 
memnon, Menelaus,  Heftor,  Ulyffes,  Diomedes,  Sarpedon  the 
Son  of  Jupiter,  Mneas  the  Son  of  Venus,  whom  the  Romans 
acknowledged  for  their  Father  and  Founder,  with  many 
others,  the  Boafts  of  Nations,  and  the  Pride  of  the  mod  re- 
nowned Families.  Round  this  Epocha  therefore  we  may  ga- 
ther what  is  moft  illuftrious  and  great  in  the  heroic  Times. 
But  the  Tranfactions  of  Holy  Writ  during  this  Period  are 
yet  more  aftonifhing.  The  prodigious  Strength  of  Samfon 
and  his  amazing  Exploits,  the  Adminiftration  of  Eli,  Samuel 
the  chofen  Prophet  of  God,  Saul  the  firft  King  of  Ijrael,  his 
Victoiies,  Preemption,  and   unhappy   Fall,  are   Events  that 
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may  well  raife  our  Wonder  and  Admiration.  About  this 
Time  Codrus  King  of  Athens  devoted  himfelf  to  Death  for  the 
Safety  of  his  Country.  His  Sons  Medon  and  Nileus  difputed 
about  the  Succeflion  ;  whereupon  the  Athenians  abolifhed  the 
Regal  Power,  and  created  perpetual  Governors,  or  Magiftrates 
for  Life,  but  anfwerable  for  their  Conduct,  who  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Name  of  Archons.  Medon  the  Son  of  Codrus 
was  the  firft  who  exercifed  that  Office,  and  it  continued  a 
long  Time  in  his  Family.  To  this  Age  we  muft  alfo  refer 
the  Settlement  of  feveral  Athenian  Colonies  in  that  Part  of 
Afia  Minor  called  Ionia,  The  JEolian  Colonies  fettled  there 
much  about  the  fame  Time,  and  all  Afia  Minor  was  covered 
with  Greek  Cities.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Ifrae!, 
2949.  Saul  was  fucceeded  by  David,  who  at  firft  was 
acknowledged  as  King  by  the  Houfe  of  Judab 
only  ;  but,  upon  the  Death  of  IJhbofoeth,  all  the  Tribes  owned 
his  Authority.  He  proved  a  valiant  and  fortunate  Prince, 
greatly  enlarged  his  Dominions,  and  advanced  the  Ifraelites  to 
a  Degree  of  Wealth  and  Power  far  exceeding  any  thing  they 
had  known  before.  Bur,  what  is  ftill  more,  he  was  the  diftin- 
guifhed  Favourite  of  Heaven,  and  is  (tiled  in  Scripture  a  Man 
according  to  God's  own  Heart.  To  this  pious  Warrior  fuc- 
ceeded Solomon,  famed  for  his  Wifdom,  Juftice,  and  pacific 
Virtues  i  whofe  Hands,  unpolluted  with  Blood,  were  declared 
worthy  to  raife  a  Temple  to  the  Mod  High. 

v         r  jL  It  was  in  the  -}702d  Year  of  the  Julian  Period, 

2 cars  of  the  •      •  «*  t    _^  J 

World.  tne  480th  after  the  Departure  out  o\  Egypt,  and, 

» v '       to  conned:  facred  Hiftory  with  prophane,  72  Years 

6  Kpocba.         after  the  Talcing  of  7roy,  and  264  before  the  Build- 
The  "Temple.     jn^  Qf  g0fnc^  that  Solomon  laid  the  Foundations  of 
2992,         the  Temple.     The  other  Particulars  of  his  Reign 
21  c  fully  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  where  he  appears  at  once  an 
ice  of  all  that  is  great  and  little  in  human  Nature.     Un- 
der hib  Son  Rehoboam,   ljrael  was  parted   into  two 
30.19.         Kingdoms;  one  called   by  the  way  of  Diltinction 
the  Kingdom  of  Jfrael,  and   confining  of  the  ten 
Tribes  who  ailocuted  under  Jeroboam-,  the  other,  known  by 
the  Name   of  the   Kingdom   of  "Judab,  conipofed   of  fuch  as 
adhered    to  I  he   Houfe  of  l)avid.      The  Kings  of  Egypt  leem 
ot  this  Time    to   have  been  very   powerful  ;   and   many  arc  of 
Opinion,   that  the  Sbijbak  of  Scripture,   whom  God  made  ufe 
pur.iih  the  Impieties  of  Rehoboam,  is  the  fame  with  that 
famous  Conqueror   fo  renowned   in  prophane  Hi- 
3033.        ftory  under  the  Name  of  Sefo/iris.     In  the  Reign 
of  Abiah  the  Son   of  Rthboam  we  fee  the  Piety 
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of  that  Prince  rewarded  with  a  memorable  Victory  over  the 
revolted  Tribes.  In  the  Time  of  Afa  his  Son  and  Succeflbr, 
Qmri  King  of  Ifrael,  built  Samari&y  which  thence- 
forth became  the  Capital  of  that  Kingdom.  Next  3080. 
follow  the  pious  Reign  of  Jehofaphat  in  Judab, 
and  the  Idolatry  and  Impieties  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  in  Ifrael* 
with  the  fignal  Vengeance  of  Heaven  for  the  Blood  of  Nabotb. 
About  this  Time  we  are  to  place  the  Foundation  of  Carthage 
by  Dido*  who  tranfported  a  Colony  of  Tyrians  into  Africa* 
chofe  a  Place  for  her  new  City  conveniently  fituated  for 
Traffick,  The  Mixture  of  Tyrians  and  Africans  contributed  to 
the  making  it  both  a  warlike  and  a  trading  City,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Sequel.  Judah  and  Ifrael  were  in  the  mean  time 
the  Scene  of  amazing  Revolutions  and  ^Wonders.  *  Jehoram* 
by  marrying  the  Daughter  of  Ahab,  was  feduced  into  the  Ido- 
latry of  that  wicked  Family,  and  drew  down  upon  himfelf  the 
Vengeance  of  Heaven.  Jebu  takes  PofTeflion  of  the  Throne 
of  Ifrael,  and  deftroys  the  whole  Pofterity  of 
Ahab,  Jeboram  King  of  Judab,  and  Ahaziah  his  3 1 20. 
Son,  with  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Royal  Family, 
are  all  flain  about  the  fame  Time,  as  Allies  and  Friends  of  the 
Houfe  of  Ahab.  Athaliab,  upon  hearing  this  News,  refolves 
utterly  to  extinguifh  the  Houfe  of  David  ;  and,  putting  to  Death 
all  that  remained  of  that  Family,  even  to  her  own  Children, 
ufurps  the  Crown  of  Judah.  But  Joajb,  preferved  by  the 
Care  of  Jebojhebah  his  Aunt,  and  brought  up  privately  in  the 
Temple  by  Jehoiada  the  High-prieft,  after  fix  Yearf  put  an 
End  to  tiie  Ufurpation  and  Lite  of  Atbaliah^  Durirg  all  this 
Time,  Elijah  and  Elijha  were  working  thofe  Wonders  and 
Miracles  in  Ifrael  which  have  made  their  Names  fo  famous  in 
Holy  Writ.  Let  us  now  look  abroad  a  little  into  prophane 
Jiiftory,  which  begins  to  furnifh  more  ample  Materials,  and 
(Entertain  us  with  the  gradual  Rife  of  thofe  Grecian  Common- 
wealths that  made  fo  great  a  Figure  in  ancient  Times :  For 
during  the  Period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  according  to  the  moft 
xeceived  Opinion,  flourifhed  Lycurgus  the  famous  Spartan 
Lawgiver.  The  Bounds  I  have  prefcribed  myfelf  in  this 
Difcourfe  will  not  allow  of  my  laying  before  you  a  Scheme 
of  thofe  admirable  Inftitutions  which  rendered  Lacedtemon  the 
moft  powerful  and  illuftrious  City  of  Greece:  You  can  read 
them  at  large  in  the  Hiftones  of  thofe  Times.  I  (hall  only 
obferve,  that,  as  it  was  the  chief  Aim  of  this  Lawgiver  to 
banifti  Luxury  and  Avarice,  and  introduce  a  warlike  Spirit 
among  the  People,  nothing  could  be  more  happily  contrived 

for 
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for  this  Purpofc,  than  his  equal  DiPcribution  of  the  Lands   of 
the   Commonweahh,  his  Prohibition   or"  all  Gold  and  Silver 
Coin,   and  that  laborious  temperate   Kind  of  Life,  habituated 
to  the  Exercifes  of  War,  in  which  every  Citizen  was  trained 
up    from    his    Infancy.     In    a    Word,  it   is  Commendation 
enough   to   fay,  that    while  Sparta  adhered    to  the  Eftablifh- 
ments  of  Lycurgus,  (he  was  invincible  in  herfelf,  and  refpeci- 
td  by  all  the  World.     Some  time  before  Lycurgus^  flourished 
Homer  and  Hefiod,  the  two  renowned  Grecian  Poets.      We  fee 
in  their  Works  the  amiable  Simplicity  of  thofe  ancient  Times ; 
and     though  Hiftory    has    left    us    very    much    in   the  Dark 
as  to  the  early  Ages  they  defcribe,  yet  it  is  abundantly  plain 
irom   their  Writings,   that   the  Greeks  were  by  this   Time  a 
powerful  People,  and  had  made  confiderable  Advances  in  all 
the  different  Branches  of  human  Learning.     In  Judab^  JoaJh> 
-during  the  Life  of  Jeboiaday   ruled   the  People   with  Wifdom 
and  Juftice  ;  but  after  the  Death  of  that  great  Man  he  be- 
came a  very  Tyrant,  infomuch  that   he  ordered 
3164.      Zechariah  the   High -pried,   the  Son  of  his  Bene- 
factor, to   be  ftoned  to  Death.     .But  Heaven  did 
not    long   defer  Vengeance  for  this  Act  of  Perfidy  and  Ingrati- 
tude.    The  Year  following,  being  beaten  by  the  Syrians  t  he  fell 
into  Contempt,  and  was  Plain  by  his  own  Servants.     Amaziah 
hU   Son    fucceeded  him   in    the   Throne.     Mean    while    the 
Kingdom  of  Ifrael,   which  had   been  greatly  weakened  under 
the  SuecefTors   of  Jehu,  by  its   almoft    continual  Wars   with 
the  Kings  of Damafeus,  began  to  recover  and  flou- 
3179.       rifh  by  the  wife   and  vigorous    Adminiftration  of 
Jeroboam  the  fecond,   who  exceeded  in  Piety  and 
Valour   all  that  had  gone  before   him.     Nor  did 
3 1 94.       Uzziab  or  Azariab  the  Son   of  Amaziab  acquire 
lefs  Glory  in   Judah.     In  the    34th  Year  of  his 
3228.       Reign    begins   the   famous  Computation   by   the 
Olympiads,  of  which  we   have  already  fpoken  in 
our  Chronology.     It  is  celebrated  in  Hiftory,  not  only  as  be- 
ing the  great  Kpocha  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  alio,   becaufe   heir, 
according  to  Varroy  the  fabulous  Times   end.     They  an 
named  on  account  of  the  many  Fables   which  the  Poets  have 
interwoven  with  the   Tranfa&iuns    they    defcribe,   infomuch 
X  it  is  almoft    impoifible  to  diftinguifh  Truth  from  Falfe«- 

I1.  Now  that  ycu  fpealc  of  Varro  and  his  Diftribution  of 
Tim  ,  1  Would  be  glad  you  would  give  me  fome  Account  of 
ii  1  5  I  remember  to  have   ken  it  fcveral  'Limes  re- 

ferroi 
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ferred   to,  and   was  at  a  Lofs,  as  not  well   knowing  what  it 
meant. 

G.  Varro  divided  the  whole  Series  of  Time  into  three  Pe- 
riods.    The   firft   extended  from    the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  Deluge,  and  is  by  him  called  the  unknown  Age,  there 
being  nothing  in    profane   Hiftorians   relating  to   that  Time 
which  has  any  Appearance  of  Truth.     The    fecond   Period 
reached   from  the  Deluge  to  the   firft  Olympiad,  and  this  is 
what  he  ftiled  the  fabulous,  for  the  Reafons  mentioned  above. 
The  third   and  laft,  beginning  with  the  firft   Olympiad,  was 
carried   down  to  the   Age  in  which  that  Author  wrote,  and 
may  by  us  be  extended  to  the  prefent  Times.     He  calls  it  the 
biftorical  Period,   becaufe  henceforward  the   Tranfaclions  of 
Mankind   are  handed  down  to    us   by  faithful  and  authentic 
Relations  ;  fo  that  the  Olympiads,  while  they  conftitute  the 
great  Epocha  of  the   Greeks,  are  at  the  fame  time  to  be  con- 
sidered as    the  iEra  of  true    Hiftory.     However,    this   holds 
only  in  refpecT:  of  the  Tranfa&ions   of  the  Heathen  World, 
inafmuch  as  Holy  Writ  furnilhes  a  true  and    authentic  Rela- 
tion of  the  Affairs  of  the  chofen  People,  from  the  Times  of 
Abraham  the   Father  and   Founder    of  the   Jewijb   Nation  ; 
and  has  even  traced  Things  back,  in  a  general  Summary,  to 
the  firft  Formation   of  the  Univerfe.     By  this  means  I  have 
been  enabled  to  lay  before  you  a  juft  Account  of  the  Progrefs 
of  human   Affairs  ;   and,   deducing  Hiftory  from    its   Source, 
have   preferved  the  Chain  of  Ages  unbroken,  and   difpofed  of 
the  fcattered  Fragments  of  profane  Hiftory,  according  to  the 
true    Places   they  ought  to    poflefs    in  the  general   Courfe  of 
Time.     Sacred  Hiftory  is  very  foon  going  to   leave  us  ;  but 
we  may    efteem    it  a  Happinefs,   that,  having  conducted  us 
with  Certainty  thus  far,    we  are   arrived    at    a  Period    where 
the  Relations  of  other  Writers  may  be  depended  on.     Thus 
the  Thread  of  Hiftory  is  continued,    we  fee  Ages  fucceeding 
one  another  in  a  connected  Series,  we  can  purfue  the  Affairs 
of  Mankind  in  ajuft  and  orderly  Progrefiion,  from  their  firft 
Original,  to    the  Times    in  which    we  live.     But  to   return 
whence  we   digrefTed.     Azariah   was  fucceeded  in  the  King- 
dom of  Judah  by    his   Son  'Jotham,  who  proved    a    wife  and 
pious  Prince.     Ifrael  mean  while  was  torn  with  inteftine  Di- 
virions.       Shalhtm   had  flain    Zachariah  the  Son    of  Jeroboam, 
and   ufurped    the    Crown  ;    which    inspiring   Menahem    with 
Hopes  of  gratifying  his  Ambition  by  the  like  Means,  he  con- 
fpired  againft  the  Ufurper,  and  ferved  him  as  he  had  done   his- 
lawful  Prince.     Pid   was  at    this  Time    King  of 
AJffia,  who,  taking  Advantage  of  thefe  Diftur-     *3  3* 
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bances  in  Ifrael,  advanced  again  ft  it  with  an  Army.  But 
Menabem  found  means  to  fatisfy  him  by  a  Prefent  of  a  thou- 
fand  Talents.  Archbifhop  JJfoer  conjectures  this  Pul  to  have 
been  the  Father  of  Sardanapalus,  imagining  that  Name  to 
imply  as  much  as  Sardan  the  Son  of  Pul.  It  was  in  the 
Reign  of  this  Sardanapulus  that  the  Athenians,  whofe  Difpo- 
fition  was  pufhing  them  on  infenfibly  to  a  popular  Govern- 
ment, upon  the  Death  of  Alcmeon,  the  laft  of  their  perpetual 
Archons,  retrenched  the  Powers  of  thefe  Magiftrates,  and  li- 
mited their  Adminiftration  to  ten  Years.  Char  ops  was  the 
firft  who  held  this  Dignity  under  thefe  Reftriclions.  But  we 
muft  now  turn  our  Eyes  towards  Italy,  and  take  a  View  of 
the  firft  Beginnings  of  that  Empire,  which  is  in  time  to 
fwallow  up  all  the  reft,  and  fpread  its  Victories  to  the  remoteft 
Regions  of  the  known  World.  After  the  Deftruclion  of  Trofa 
JEneas,  gathering  together  the  few  Remains  of  his  unhappy 
Countrymen,  failed  for  Italy ;  where  marrying  the  Daughter 
of  King  Latinus,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  Throne*  and  left  it 
to  his  Pofterity.  This  Race  of  Latin  Kings  held  the  Sove- 
reignty for  upwards  of  three  hundred  Years ;  nor  do  we  read 
of  any  remarkable  Revolution  till  the  Time  of  Numitor  and 
Amulius.  But  then  Amulius  feizing  upon  the  Crown,  to  the 
Prejudice  of  his  elder  Brother  Numitor,  remained  pofTelled  of  it 
till  Romulus  and  Remus  the  Sons  of  Ilia,  Numitor' 's  Daughter, 
arriving  at  Manhood,  reft  or  ed  their  Grandfather  to  his  Inheri- 
tance, and  flew  the  Ufurper. 

Years  of  the         This  Revolution  was  followed  foon  after  by  the 
World.  Building  of  Rome  in  the  Reign  of  Jotbam  King  of 

* v '       jfudab.    Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precife 

7  Epocba.  Year  of  this  Event.  The  Computation  of  Arch- 
TbeBuilJwg  bj{h  Vjj  founded  on  tne  Authority  of  Fabius 
of  Rome.  r»  •  „  r     ,  .        ,.,,.         ,      ~      .  3  .  c  . 

°2C0  Piflor,  p:aces  it  a  little  before  the  Beginning  of  the 

eighth  Olympiad,  in  the  30,66th  Year  of  the  Ju- 
lian Perio.i.  This  I  take  it  was  the  true  Year  of  the  Foundation 
of  Rome,  But,  as  Varro's  Account  is  now  almoft  univerfally  fol- 
lowed, to  prevent  a  Disagreement  between  this  Tracl  ana*  thofe 
other  Kiltories  that  are  moft  likely  to  fall  in  your  Way,  I  (hall 
proceed  upon  his  Hypothcfis,  which  fixes  it  to  the  3d  Yea* 
of  the  6th  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  3960th  Year  of  the  Ju- 
lian Period,  430  Years  after  the  Deftruclion  of  Trey,  and 
753  before  the  Beginning  of  the  Chriftian  iEra.  The  Ro- 
mans  (according  to  Plutarch  and  others)  began  to  build  on 
the  21  ft  of  April.  This  Day  was  then  conlecrated  to  Pales9 
Goddcfs  of  Shepherds  ;  fo  that  the  Feftival  of  Pales  and  that 
of  the  Foundation  of  the  City  were  afterwards  jointly  cele- 
brated 
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brated  at  Rome  on  the  fame  Day.     This  ^Era,  fo  remarkable 
in  Hiftory,   as  ferving  the  beft  of  any  to  direct  us  in  regu- 
lating our  Accounts  of  the  Weftern  and  European  Nations,   is 
removed   but  a  few  Years  from  another  of  no  lefs  Note  in  the 
Eaftern  Chronology.     For  about  fix  Years  after  the  Building 
of  Rome,  according   to  the  Computation  of  Varro,  happened 
the  Downfal  of    the  AJfyrian  Monarchy,     occafioned    chiefly 
by  the  Effeminacy  of  Sardanapafas.     This  Prince,  neglecting 
wholly  the  Adminiftration   of    public  Affairs,    and    (hutting 
himfelf  up  in  his  Palace  amongft  his  Women  and  Eunuchs, 
fell    into  Contempt  with    his  Subjects  ;    whereupon   Arbaces 
Governor  of  Media,    and   Belefis  Governor  of  Babylon,  con- 
fpiring  againft  him,  befieged  him  in  his  Capital,  and  reduced 
him   at  laft  to  the  Neceftity  of  perifhing  miferabiy  with  his 
Wives  and  Eunuchs  in  the  Flames  of  his  own  Palace.     Upon 
the  DifTolution  of  this  mighty  Empire,  there  arofe  two  others  in 
its  (lead,  founded  by  the  two  Leaders  of  the  Confpiracy.     Be- 
lefts  had  Babylon,  Chaldea,  and  Arabia;  and  Arbaces  all  the  reft. 
Belefis  is   the  fame  with   Nabonaffar,  from  the   Beginning  of 
whofe  Reign    at  Babylon    commenceth  the   famous   Aftrono- 
mical  JEra  I  am  fpeaking  of,  from  him  called  the  /Era  of  Na- 
bonaffar.     For  this  iEra  we  are  beholden  to  Ptolemy  s  Canon, 
which,  beginning  with  Nabonaffar,  carries  down  the  Succef- 
fion   of  the  Babylonian  Kings,    and  afterwards  of  the  Perfian 
and  Macedonian,    quite    beyond    the  Birth   of  Chriji.     This 
Canon  is  a  fure  Guide  in  regard  to  the  Eaftern  Chronology, 
and  comes  in   the  moft  opportunely  that  can  be  imagined  for 
the    connecting  of  facred  and  profane  Hiftory.     For,    as  it 
commenceth   feveral  Years  before  the  Babylonijh  Captivity,  by 
which  the   Courfe  of  the  Jewijh  Hiftory  is  interrupted,    we 
can  here  take  up  the  Series,  and  continue  down  the  Account 
of  Time  with  Certainty  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Chriftian 
jEra.    The  firft  Year  of  Nabonaffar  coincides  with 
the  feventh  Year  of  Rome,  the  fecond  of  the  8th        3257. 
Olympiad,  the  747th  before  Chriji,  and  the  3967 
of  the  Julian  Period.     In  the  mean  time  Aha%,  having  fuc- 
ceeded  his   Father   Jotbam  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,    was 
attacked   by  Rezin  King  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  King  of  Ifrael -, 
whereupon  applying  to  the  King  of  AJfyria,  who  is  in  Scripture 
called  Tiglath-Pilefer,  he  readily  obtained  his  Afliftance.    This 
Tiglath-Pilefer    is  by  fome   conjectured  to  be  the  fame   with 
Arbaces  the  Mede\    but  the  more  probable  Opinion  is,   that 
he   was  of  the   Royal  Family  of  AJfyria,  his  Name  Tiglath- 
Pul-Affar  having  a  plain   Refemblance  of  Pul    and  Sardan- 
Pul%  the  Names  of  the  two  former  Kings.     It  is  likely  there- 
fore, that,  taking  Advantage  of  the  Confufion  that  followed 

upon 
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upon  the  DuTolution  of  the  AJJyrian  Monarchy,   and   the  Di- 
vifion  of  it   between  Arbaces  and   Belejis,  he    put  himfelf  at 
the  Head  of  thofe  who  {till   adhered  to  the  Houfe  of  Pul,   and 
getting  Pofleflion  of  Nineveh,  there  eftablifhed  a  third  Empire 
for  himfelf,  while  Arbaces   and    Belefis  were  employed  in    fet- 
tling   themfelves  in  the  Provinces  they  had  refpectively   go- 
verned   under  the  former  Monarch.     Thus  we  fee   a  fecond 
AJJyrian   Empire   riling  out  of  the    Ruins  of  the   former,  of 
which  Nineveh,  as  before,  remained  the  Capital.  Tiglath-Pilefery 
coming  with  a  great  Army  to  the  Affiftance  of  Ahaz,  took  Da- 
mafcus,  and  incirelv  deftroyed  the   Kingdom  of  Syria,  uniting 
it  to    his  own.     He   likewife  greatly  diilrefled   tnat  of  Ifrael9 
and  even  ravaged  the  Territories  of  his  Friend  and  Ally  King 
Ahaz.     By  this    means   were  the  Kings  of  AJJyria  firft  intro- 
duced  into  Pakjline,    which,    finding   to  lie    convenient  for 
them,  they  refolved  to  make  a  Part  of  their  Empire.     They 
began  with  the  Kingdom  of  Ifrael,  which  Salmanefer,  the  Son 
and  SuccefTor  of  Tiglnth-Pilejer,  intirely  fubdued, 
3283.       throwing  Hofea  the  King  thereof  into  Prifon,  and 
carrying  the  People  into  Captivity.     About  this 
Time  died  Romulus  the  firft  King  of  Rome,  after  a  Reign  of 
37  Years.     He  was  all  his  Life  engaged  in  Wars,  and  always 
returned  from  them  victorious.     But  this  hindered   him  not 
from  attending  both  to  the  civil  and  religious  Eftablifhment  of 
his  new  Colony,  where  he  laid  the  firft  Foundation  of  thofe 
Laws   and  Inftitutions  that  contributed   fo  much  to  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Roman  Empire.     A   long  and 
3290.       uninterrupted  Peace  gave  Numa  his  SuccefTor  an 
Opportunity  of  finifhing  the  Work,  by  foftening 
the  Manners  of  the  People,   and  bringing  their  Religion  into 
a  more  cxadf.  Form.      In  this  Time  feveral  Colonies  from  Co- 
rinth and  other  Parts  of  Greece  built  Syracufe  in  Sicily  ;   and 
likewife   Crotona  and   Tarcntiwi,   in  that   Part  of  Italy  called 
Magna  Gracia  by  reafon  of  the  many  Greek  Colonies  already 
fettled  there.     Mean   while  Hcxekiah  had  fucceeded  Ahaz,  in 
the  Throne  of  Judah.     He  was  a  Prince  renowned  for  Piety 
and  Jultice  ;    and  fo  much  the  Favourite  of  Heaven,  that  it 
interpofed  in  a   miraculous    Manner  both  in   recovering  him 
from   a  remarkable  Sicknefs,  and  delivering    him    from    the 
Menaces  of  Sennacherib   King  of  AJJyria.     But  ManaJJ'ch   his 
Snn,  not  treading  in  his  Steps,   was  fold  into  the    Hands   of 
Ejarhaddon  the    SuccefTor  of    Sennacherib.     This    Prince  was 
wife  and    politic  ;   he   rc-united    the    Kingdom  of  Babylon  to 
that  of  Nineveh,  and   by  his  many  Conqucfts  equalled  if  not 
exceeded,  in  Extent  of  Dominion,  the  ancient  AJJyrian  Mo- 
narch. 
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narchs.     While  Efarhaddon   was   thus  enlarging  his  Empire, 
the  Medcs  were  beginning    to  render  themielvcs   confiderable 
by  the  wife  Adminiftration   of  Deioces  their   fir  ft  King.     He 
had  been  raifed  to  the  Throne  on  account  of  his  Virtue,  and 
to  put  an  End  to    the  Diforders  occafioned    by 
the  Anarchy  under  which  his  Countrymen  then       3296. 
lived.     He  built   the  City  of  Ecbatana,    and  laid 
the  Foundations   of  a  mighty   Empire.     Rome  begins  now  to 
increafe  in  Power  and  Territory,  though  by  flow  Advances  at 
firft.     Under  Tullui  HofAUus  her  third  King,  and 
in  the  83d  Year   ol  the   City,    happened  the  fa-       3332. 
mous     Combat  of  the  Horatii   and  Curiatii,    by 
which  Alba  was  fubjecled,  and  its  Citizens  incorporated   with 
the  victorious  Romans.      At  this  Period  begins  the 
Reign    of   Pfammitichus  in  Egypt.     It   had   Tome      ZZZAr 
time  before  been  divided  into  twelve  Parts,  over 
which  reigned  twelve  Princes,  who  as  a  Monument  of  their 
Union  built  the  famous   Labyrinth.     But  Pfammitichus,  who 
was  one  of  them,  incurring  the  Jealoufy  of  the  reft,  they  ex- 
pelled  him  ;  whereupon  he  drew  an  Army  together,  fubdued 

I  and  dethroned  the  eleven  confederate  Princes,  and  feized  on 
the  whole  Kingdom  for  himfelf.     As  the  Jonians  and  Carians  had 

'been  very  ferviceable  to  him  in  this  Revolution;  he  granted 
them  an  Eftabliuhment  in  Egypt.,  hitherto  inacceftible  to  Stran- 
gers. On  this  Occafion  began  the  firft  Commerce  between 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  which  as  it  was  ever  after  conftant- 
ly  kept  up,  we  are  to  account  this,  according  to  Herodotus,  the 
jfera  of  true  Egyptian  Hiftory  ;  all  that  goes  before  being  fo 
darkened  by  the  Fables  and  Inventions  of  the 
Priefts,  that  it  feems  very  little  worthy  of  Credit.  334-8. 
In  Media,  Phraortcs  fucceeded  his  Father  Deioces, 
and  after  a  Reign  of  22  Years  left  the  Kingdom  to  his  Son 
Cyaxares,  in  whofe  Time  happened  the  Irruption  of  the  Scy- 
tbians,  who,  vanquishing  Cyaxares  in  Battle,  difpofleffed  him 
of  all  the  Upper  Afia,  and  reigned  there  twenty- eight 
Years,  \njudah,  Amnion  fucceeding  Manaffeh,  after  a  fh  re 
Reign  left  the  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Jojiab,  who  proved  a 
pious  Prince,  and  thoroughly  reformed  the  Jezuifi  State, 
Rome  in  the  mean  time  was  enlarging  her  Territories  under 
her  4th  King  Ancus  Martius,  and,  by  the  wife  Eftablifhment. 
of  incorporating  the  conquered  Nations,  increafed  in  Power 
and  the  Number  of  her  Citizens.  Babylon,  we  have  feen,  had 
been  re-united  to  Nineveh,  and  (o  continue!  till  the  Reign  of 
Chiniladan  ;  but  he  proving  an  efff  rninate  Prince,  Nabopolla~ 
Vol.  I.  Z  Jar, 
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far,  whcm  he  had  made  General   of  his  Armies  againft  Cy-  I 
axares  the  Mede,  rebelled  againft  him,  and,  joining  with  Ajly- 
ages  the  Son  of  Cyaxares,  inverted  Nineveh,  took 
33/8'        tue  Place9  and  flew  his  Mafler  Chiniladan,  called 
otherwife  Saracus.     After  which,    to   gratify  the 
Medes,  he  utterly  deftroycd    that  great  and  ancient  City  ;   and 
from   that  Time  Babylon  became  the   fole   Metropolis  of  the 
Ajjyrian  Empire.     Nabopollafar  was  fucceeded    by 
3397*        ms    S°n   Nebuchadnezzar ,  a  Prince   renowned  in 
Hiftory,   and  who,  by  his  mighty  Conquefts  both, 
in   the  Eaft  and  Weft,   railed  Babylon  to  be  the  Metropolis  of 
the  World.    By  him  was  Jerufalem  taken  three  feveral  Times* 
and  at  laft  totally  deftroyed  ;   the  whole  People  of  Judah  being 
Jed  into  Bondage  by  the  Conqueror.     This  is  the  famous  Zto- 
bylonijh  Captivity  of  feventy  Years,  fo  often  mentioned  in  the 
Writ  ngs  of  the  Prophets.     Greece  was  at  this  Time  in  a  very 
tfjurithing  Way,  and    began  to  difeover  her  Acquirements  in 
Learning  and  the  polite   Arts.     Her   feven  Sages 
341 C.        ren;!ered  her  famous ;  and  Solon,  by  the  wife  Laws 
which  he  eftabliftied  at  Athens,  reconciling  Liberty 
and  Juftice,  introduced   fuch  Regulations  among  the  Citizens 
as  naturally  conduced  to  the  forming  them  a  brave  and  know- 
ing people.     Tarquinlus  Prifcus  now   reigned    at   Rome,     He 
iubdued  Part  of  Tufcany  \  and,  having  adorned  the  City  with 
many   magnificent   Works,    left   the   Throne  to 
3425.        Servius  Tuilius.     This  Prince   is  famous  for  the 
Institution  of  the  Cenfus,  and  the  many  Laws  he 
made  in  favour  of  the  People.     In  Egypt,  Pfammitichus,  after  a 
Reign  of  54  Years,  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Nechus,  the  fame 
who  in  Scripture  is  called  Pharaoh  Nccho.     It  was 
3394.        againft  him  that  Jofiah  King  of  Judah  fought  that 
unhappy  Battle  in  the  Valley  of  Megiddo,  where 
he  received   the  fatal  Wound  of  which  he  died.     Nechus  was 
jucccedcd  by  Pfammis,  who  left  the  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Apries, 
the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  the  Scripture,  againft  whom  fo  many 
Prophecies  are  levelled.     The  firft  Year  of  Apries  was  the  laft 
of  Cyaxares  King  of  the  Medes,  who,  after  a  Reign 
34IO.        of  40  Years,   was   fucceeded    by  his  Son  Ajiyages. 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  Babylon,  having  finifhed  all  his 
Expeditions,    and    greatly  enriched   himfelf  with 
3434.         the  Spoils  of  the  conquered   Nations,  fet   himfelf 
to  adorn  that  City,   and  raifed  all  thofc  ftupendous 
Works  about  it  of  which  we  read  with  fo  much  Wonder  in 
ancient  Hiftory.     Evilmcrodach  his  Son;  after  a  ihort  Reign  of 
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fcwo  Years,   becoming  intolerable  even  to  his  own 
Relations,  they  confpired    againft   him,  and   flsw         o444« 
him.  Neriglijfir,  his  Sifter's  Hufband,  who  headed 
the  Confuiracy,  fucceeded  him.     About  this  Time  Pijifirattfs 
uiurped  the  fovereign  Authority  at  Athens,  which  he  held  with 
various  Change  of  Fortune  thirty  Years,  and   even  left   it  to 
his  Children.  The  Medet  niean  while  were  increafing  in  Power 
under  J/lyages,   which  roofing  thejealoufy  of  Neriglijfar  Kins; 
of  Babylon,  he  declared   War  againft  them  ;     Ajlyages  dying, 
leaves  both  the  Kingdom  and  the  Care  of  the  War  to  Cyaxarzs 
his  Son,  called  by   Daniel,  Dariui  the  Mede.     As  the  War 
wherewith  he  was  threatened  was  very  formidable,  he  applied 
to  the  King  of  Perfidy   who  had   married    his  Sifter  Manda'na, 
for   Afiiftance.      Cambyfes     fent  a  good    Body  of 
Troops,  and   with  them  Cyrus  his  Son,  Nephew        3445* 
to  Cyaxares,  whom  that  Prince  appointed  General 
of    his   Armies   againft  the  King  (if  Babylon.       Cyrus  was  a 
young  Prince  of  great  Hopes,  and   had   already  given  fii^nal 
Proofs    of    Courage    and   Conduct    in    feveral    former  Wars 
under  Ajlyages  his  Grandfather.    But  his  Virtues  are  now  going 
to  difplay  themfelves  in  all   their  Luftre,  and   prefent  us  with 
the  Picture  of  a  Hero,  wh   ,  by  a  Train  of  the  moil  glorious 
Actions,  has  juftly  merited    to  be  handed  down   to  Pofterity 
as  a  Pattern   of  all  that  is   truly  great  and   praife-worthy  in 
the  Character  of  a  Prince  and  a  Ruler.     The  very  Name  of 
Cyrus  carried  fuch  a  Weight  and  Authority  with  it  as  to  draw 
into  the   Alliance   of  Cyaxares    almoft   all   the   Kings  of  the 
Eaft,  nor   was  it  long  before  he  gave    Proofs  of  that   Merit 
which  was  already  fo  univerfally  afcribed  to  him.    For  having, 
by   his   fuperior  Abilities  in  the  Art  of  War,-  vanquifhed  the 
King  of  Babylon  and  Crccfus  his  Ally  in,Battle,   he  purfued  his 
Advantage  over  the  latter,  furrounded   him  in  his 
Capital,  and  got  Pofleffion  both  of  his  Kingdom         3456. 
and  tmmenfe  Riches.     With  the  fame  Expedition 
he  fubdued  the  other  Allies  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  made  him- 
felf  Mafter  of  all  Afia  Minor,  and  extended  his  Conquefts  even 
into  Syria.     In   fine,  he  marched   againft  Babylon   itfelf,  took 
that  mighty  City,  and  thereby  became  Mafter  of  the    whole 
AJfyrian  Empire,  which  he   put  under  the  Dominion  and  Au- 
thority of  his  Uncle  Cyaxares  $   who  now,  equally  touched  with 
this   fignal  Proof  of  his  Fidelity  as   before   with  his  glorious 
Exploits,    gave    him   his  only   Daughter   in  Marriage.     Cy- 
axares dying  within  two  Years,  as  iilcewife  Cambyfes  King  of 
Perfia,    Cyrus  fucceeded  to  the    whole  Monarchy.     In  this 
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manner  was  the  Empire  of  the  Eaft  transferred  from  the  Ajjy- 
rians  to  the  Medes  and  Perfians.  But  as  Cyrus  was  himfelf  a 
Perfian,  and  all  his  Succeffors  after  him  of  the  fame  Nation, 
hence  it  has  happened,  that  this  fecond  great  Empire,  as  it 
ought  to  be  accounted,  obtains  in  ancient  Hiftory  the  Name 
of  the  Perfian  Monarchy  \  Cyrus  and  not  Cyaxares  being  re- 
puted the  Founder  thereof.  And  indeed  when  we  confider 
that  Cyrus  alone  headed  the  Medes  during  this  long  War,  that 
it  was  to  his  Valou?  and  Wifdom  they  were  indebted  for  all 
their  Conqucfls,  and  that  he  in  Per!on  took  the  great  City 
of  Babylon,  it  feems  but  jufl  to  afcribe  to  him  the  Honour  of 
this  whole  Revolution.  For  thefe  Reafons  I  have  chofen  to 
date  the  Beginning  of  this  fecond  great  Empire,  not  from  the 
Taking  of  Babylon,  but  from  the  Succellion  of  Cyrus,  who 
alone  can  with  Juftice  be  accounted  the  Founder  thereof. 

P.  I  muft  here  beg  Leave  to  interrupt  you  a  little,  in  or- 
der to  the  clearing  up  of  fome  Doubts  that  occur  in  the  Part 
of  Hiftory  you  have  been  juft  explaining.  You  may  remem- 
ber I  told  you  in  the  Beginning,  that  I  was  not  quite  a  Stran- 
ger to  ancient  Times,  having  perufed  feveral  Pieces  of  Hif- 
tory that  gave  me  fome  general  Knowledge  of  Things.  Now, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  their  Account  of  the  ancient  Mo- 
narchies differs  confiderably  from  yours.  They  fpeak  nothing 
of  a  fecond  Jjjyrian  Empire,  but  make  it  end  altogether  in  the 
Death  of  Sardanapalus.  Then  fucceeds  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Medes,  which  concludes  with  Jjiyages  ;  and  the  Perfians  come 
in  the  third  in  Order,  founding  their  Empire  upon  the  Ruin 
pf  the  Medes. 

G.   What   you  obferve  here  comes  in  very  feafonably  ;  and 
I  am  glad  of  the  Interruption,  as  it  will  give  me    an  Oppor- 
tunity to  clear  up  this   dark  Part  of  Hiftory,  and  guard  you 
>inft  the  Miflakes  you  might  be  apt  to  run   into  by  a  pro- 
mifcuou  pg  of  Authors  without  due  Caution.     You  are 

r  1  obferve,  therefore,  that  the  Affairs  of  the  Eaftern  Nations, 
ceding  the  Reign  of  Cyrus*  arc  but  very  contufedly  hand* 
id  'iowii  10  us  by  profane  Hiftorians.  The  Account  you 
havejuft  now  recited  is  indeed  that  of  the  greater  Part  of 
the  Greek  Writers,  and  of  the  Latins  who  copied  from  them. 
fta$y    Die  '/us,    and  Ju/iin,    all    agree   in    this   Re- 

i<  ntatioo    of   the   ancient  Monarchies,    which   can  by  no 
con ci led  to  the  Relations  of   Holy  Writ,  which  I 
vc  follow  wefl  Guide  111  this  dark  Period  of  Time. 

Accounts   differ  thus  from  Scripture, 
ir  as  little    among  themU  h 

ind   Death  o;  ire  varioufly  recounted;  and 
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Herodotus  obferves,  that  there  were  three  feveral   Traditions 
relating  to  them,  befides  that  which  he  followed  in  his  Hifto- 
ry.     Xenophon,  who  was   himfelf  in   Perfia  in  the  Service  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  the    Brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,    had 
an  Opportunity    of  fully  inftrucling  himfelf  in  the  Life  and 
Actions  of  the  ancient   Cyrus,    from  the    Annals  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Perfians  themfelves.     And   fure  the  Relations  of 
that  wife  Philofopher  and  able  Captain,  who  made  it  his  Bufi- 
nefs  to  fearch  out  the  Truth  in  this  Matter,  ought  to  be  pre-, 
ferred  before   that  of  Ctefias,  whom  fome  of  the    moft  judi- 
cious of  his  own  Nation  ftile  a  fabulous  Writer,  unworthy  of 
Credit:     And  yet  from  him  have  Diodorus  and  Ju/iin  copied 
all  they   fay.     Even  Herodotus    himfelf  ought   to  give    place 
here,  who,  though  a  very  judicious  Hiftorian,    had   a  ftrong 
Byas   to  the   Marvellous,  and  evidently  followed  this  Bent  of 
his   Genius   in   the  Account    he  has  given  of  Cyrus.      But 
what  is  ftill   of  greater  Weight,  the  Hiftory  of  Xenoplmu  as 
it  is  itfelf  the  bell  connected   and  the  molt  probable  of  any, 
fo  does  it  exactly  agree  with    Scripture,  which,  on  account 
of  its  Antiquity,  and  the  near  Relation  of  the  Affairs  of  the 
Jews  with  thofe  cf  the  other  Eaftern  Nations,  would  evidently 
deftrve  the  Preference  of   the    Greek   Accounts,   were    we    to 
confider    it  as  no  more  than   a    bare  Hiftory  of  thefe  Times. 
In    reaiity,  the    Greeks  knew  but  little  of  the  Affairs  of  the 
more   remote    Eaftern    Nations.     Probably  the  Medes  under 
Deioces  and  his  Succeflbrs,  though  far  inferior  in  Power  to  the 
Afifyrian  Monarchs,  had  neverthelefs  extended  their  Conquefts 
into  Afia  Minor,   and  the  Nations    bordering  upon  the  Greek 
Colonies.     By  this  meams  they  became  famous  in  thofe  Parts, 
and  the  Empire  of  all  Afia  was  afcribed  to  them,  becaufe  the 
other  Princes  of  the  Eaft  were  but  little  known.     That  this 
was  but  a  mere  Effect   of  Ignorance   in    the  Greeks,    appears 
not  only  from  the  ill  Agreement  of  their  Relations  with  Scrip- 
ture,   but  likewife    from    their    Contrariety    to  fuch    of   the 
Writers  of   their  own  Nation    as    feem  to    have  been  beft  in- 
formed, and  to  have  fearched  into  thefe  Things  with  the  great- 
ell  Care.     Herodotus    promifes  a  particular  Hiftory  of  the  Af- 
fyrians,    but    no  iuch  Work  is  come  down  to  us  ;   whether  it 
be   that   the  Piece  itfelf  is   loft,    or  that  he  never  found   Time 
to  compofe    it.     We  have    all    the    Reafon   in   the   World 
however  to    believe,    that   he   would    not  have  omitted    the 
Kings  of  the  fecond  AJfyrian  Monarchy,  fince  in  thofe  Books 
of  his  that  ftiil  remain    we   meet    with    the    Name  of  Senna- 
coeri/j,  who    was    one   of    them,    and    is    there   fpoken  of    as 
King   of  the   AJyrians   and     Arabians.      otrabo>    one  of    the 
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mod  judicious  Authors  of  Antiquity,  relates,  that  Mcgafthsncs, 
who  lived  near  the  Times  of  Alexander  the,  Grjsat,  had  written 
of  the  famous  Exploits  of  Nebuchadnezzar  King  of  the  Chal- 
dcans.  But  what  puts  this  Matter  beyond  Difpute  is  the  cele- 
brated Canon  of  Ptolemy,  where  we  have  a  Lift  of  the  Baby- 
hnijh  Kings  from  Nabonajfar  quite  down  to  Cyrus ;  that  is? 
from  the  Death  of  Sardanapalus  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Per- 
fian  Empire.  If  with  all  this  we  confider,  that  the  facred 
H'ftorians  lived  many  of  them  in  the  very  Times  of  which  they 
write,  that  they  defcribe  the  Affairs  of  a  People  bordering 
upon  the  great  Empires,  and  who  were  at  laft  fubjecled  to 
them,  we  cannot  any  longer  doubt  what  Relations  and  Tefti- 
inonies  are  moft  worthy  of  Credit.  Here  then  feems  to  be 
the  Truth  of  the  Matter :  The  Medes,  after  the  Death  of 
Sardanapalus,  living  under  Kings  of  their  own,  became  a  very 
confiderable  People  ;  and  being  bed  known  to  the  Greeks,  by 
reafon  of  their  Neighbourhood  to  the  Colonies  of  that  Nation 
fettled  in  Afia  Minor,  were  by  them  little  acquainted  with 
what  pafled  in  the  more  remote  Regions  of  the  Eafl,  deemed 
the  Matters  of  all  Afia.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Kings 
of  Ajjyria  and  Babylon  far  exceeded  them  in  Wealth  and  Power. 
But  Cyrus  having  (ubdued  the  Babylonians  by  the  joint  Forces 
of  the  Medes  and  Per/tans,  as  Daniel  exprefsly  tells  us,  and 
Xemphon  describes  at  large,  it  is  apparent,  that  this  new  Em- 
pire, of  which  he  became  the  Founder,  ought  to  take  its 
Name  from  both  Nations  ;  infomuch  that  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Aledes  and  that  of'  the  Perjians  are  in  reality  one  arid  the  fame, 
though  the  prevailing  Glory  of  Cyrus  hath  occafioned  that  his 
Nation  carries  away  in  II  (lory  all  the  Honour  of  this  Revo- 
lution. I  have  (till  one  thing  more  to  add  upon  this  Subject; 
and  it  is,  that,  though  I  acknowledge  a  new  Affyrian  Mo- 
narchy rifing  out  of  the  Ruins  of  the  former  under  Sardana- 
pnius,  I  have  yet  chofen,  in  the  View  I  give  of  the  Succeilion 
of  the  great  Empires,  to  make  that  of  the  Perftans  founded  by 
Cjrus  the  fecond  in  Order,  contrary  to  the  Method  followed 
by  fome  others.  But  that  this  is  the  moft  reasonable  and  na- 
tural Divifion,  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who  confiders, 
that  the  Revival  of  the  AJfyrian  Power  in  Nineveh  by  Tiglatb- 
Pilj'cr,  and  the  transferring  it  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
were  not  properly  the  Eftablifhment  of  a  fecond  Empire,  but 
mervly  Revolutions  in  the  old.  Tiglatb-P'tlefer  is  upon  good 
Grounds  conjectured  to  have  been  of  the  Race  of  the  ancient 
AJfyrian  Km?/;  ;  nor  it  if  unlikely  that  Nabopollafar  was  alfo 
or    the    BlqoJ    Royal.      But    be    that    as    it   will,    the   bare 
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Change  of  the  Prince,  or  the  Removal  of  the  Imperial  Seat 
from  one  City  to  another,  fhould  not  induce  us  to  multiply  the 
Number  of  Empires  without  Necerlitv,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  fame  People,  and  -under  the  fame  Name  too,  all  along  held 
the  Dominion  of  the  Eajl. 

P.  Here  I  begin  to  be  fenfible  of  the  great  Advantage  of 
Clearnefs  of  Method.  Already  I  am  forming  in  my  Mind  an 
Idea  of  the  four  great  Empires  rifing  in  Succeffion  one  after 
another ;  the  Affyrian,  the  Perfian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Ro- 
man* The  firft,  I  think,  1  have  got  a  pretty  diftinct  Notion 
of.  I  have  feen  its  Rife,  Continuance,  and  Fall  ;  can  connect 
its  Hiftory  with  that  of  other  Nations  ;  and,  by  viewing  it  in 
relation  to  the  feveral  Periods  and  Epochas  that  fall  within  the 
Compafs  of  its  Years,  am  able  to  trace  in  my  Mind  the  moft 
remarkable  Events  and  Revolutions  of  Hiftory,  according  to 
the  due  Order  of  Time  in  which  they  happened.  I  mention 
this,  that  you  may  fee  how  I  have  improved  by  your  pad  In- 
flections, and  what  Hopes  I  may  juftly  entertain  in  regard 
of  thofe  that  are  to  come.  But  now  that  you  have  cleared  up 
this  Part  of  Hiftory,  and  removed  fome  Miftakes  I  had  fallen 
into  in  relation  to  thefe  dark  Ages,  I  can  liften  with  greater 
i  Satisfaction  to  the  Account  you  are  next  to  enter  upon  of  the 
Perfian  Monarchy;  and  (hall  endeavour  as  little  as  poflible 
to  difturb  the  Courfe  of  your  Narration  by  unfeafonable  Inter- 
ruptions. 

G.  In  the  4178th  Year  of  the  Julian  Period, 
218  Years  after  the  Building  of  Rome,  and  536     Years  of  the 
before   the  Birth  of  Chriji^    Cyrus  fucceeding  to     t   ^or^- 
the  Throne  of  Cyaxares,  and  becoming  fole  Mo-     g  Etoeba 
narch  of  all  the  Eaft,  here  we  are  to  fix  the  Be-     77^  Reign  of 
ginning    of   the   Perfian    Empire.     In    the    firft     Cyrus. 
Year  of  his  Reign  he  publifhed  the  famous  De-         3468. 
cree  for  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  ferufalem  ;  the 
feventy  Years  Captivity  being  now  compleated,  according  as 
had    been    foretold    by    the    Prophets.     Servius   Tullius    ftill 
reigned  at  Rome.     He  had  greatly  enlarged  the  City,  and  by 
his  mild  and   popular  Ad  mi  nift  ration  was  hecome  the  Darling 
of  his  Subjects.     This  excellent  Prince  fell  a  Sacrifice  at  lait 
to  the  Perfidy  of  his  own  Daughter,   and   the   ambitious  De- 
figns  of  his    Son-in-law  Tar  qui  n   the  Proud,   who 
I  fucceeded  him  in  the  Thrnnr.   Cyrus,  after  a  Reign         3470* 
of  feven  Years,  left  his  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Cam*        3475« 
byfes.    Under  him  the  Per/tans  enlarged  their  Em- 
pire by  the  Conqueft  of  Egypt,     He  proved  however  a  very 
,  brutal  Prince,    unworthy  to  fill  the  Throne  of  Cyrus.     His 
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Brother  Smerdis  he   ordered   to   be  killed    privately,    on  ac- 
count  of  a   fufpicious  Dream  that  had  difturbed    his    Fancy. 
He  did  not  long  furvive  him  ;  and  upon  his  Death  Smerdis  the 
Magian  ufurped   the    Throne,    under  pretence  of   being  the 
true  Smerdis  the  Son  of   Cyrus.     However  the  Cheat  was  foon 
difcovered,    which  gave  occalion    to  the  famous 
9483.       Confederacy  of  the  feven   Noblemen,  the  Refult 
of  which  was,  that  Darius  the    Son  of  Hy/iajpes 
was  raifed  to  the  Perfian  Throne.     During  the  Reign  of  this 
Prince,   Athens  recovered  its  Liberty.      Harmodius   and  Arijlo- 
giton  delivered   their  Country   from   the  7'yranny  of  Hippar- 
chus  the  Son   of  Pififtratus,    by   flaying  the  Ty* 
3494.       rant  ;  and  Hippias   his    Brother   was   obliged    to 
throw    himfelf  into  the    Arms  of  Darius.     This 
•was  what   gave   rile  to   the  Wars  between  the  Perfians   and 
the  Greeks.     From   hence  are  we  to  date  the   mighty  Glory 
of  Athens.     We  (hall  foon  fee   this  fmall  Commonwealth  an 
Over-match  for  all  the  Power  of  the  Eaji  ;   fo  true  is   it  that 
Liberty  ennobles  the  Mind,  and  affords  the  trueft  Foundation 
whereon  to  build  the  Grandeur  of  a  State.     About  the  Time 
of   this  Revolution  at   Athens,    h-ippened  another   of  the  like 
Nature    at  Rome.     Tarquiny  by   his    Violence    and  arbitrary 
Meafures,    had    rendered   the    Royal    Power  odious,   and   the 
A  tempt   of    his  Son   Sextus   upon    Lucretia    compleated    the 
public  indignation.     The   People,  animated  by   the  Speeches 
»nd    heroic    Pchaviour   of   Brutus,  fhake   off  the  Regal   Ty- 
ranny, and  declare  themfelvcs  a  free  State.      This  JEra.  of  the 
Roman    Liberty    rrnr\menccth    from     the     244th 
3494.       Year  alter    the   Building    of  the    City.      Tarquin 
however  found   Means   to  draw  in  feveral  neigh- 
bouring  Princes    to  efpoule   his  Quarrel,    among    whom  Por- 
JennaK'mg  of  the  Clufians  bears  the  molt  difringuiftied  Name  in 
Hiftory.     It  is  upon  this  Occasion  that  the  Romans  full   begin 
to  difcover    that,    noble    Ardour   for    Liberty,   that    inviolable 
Love   of  their  Country,   which   makes    a  bright    Part  of  the 
Character  of  that  renowned    People.     Here  we    read  of  the 
aftonifhing    Valour   of  Hqratius  Codes,   the  intrepid  Spirit  of 
Scavola,  and  the  mafculiue  Boldnefs  of  Clelia.     Porfcnna,  ad- 
miring the  Bravery    of  the  Romans,  would  not  any  longer  di- 
{rurb  them    in    the  Enjoyment  of    a    Liberty   to    which    their 
Meril  m  fo  juit  a  Title.     Put  they,  who  could  not  be 
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palled  afterwards  Mom  Sacer.     However,  the  mild  Perfuafions 
of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and    the  Conceflion  made  by  the  Senate 
of  new  Plebeian  Magiftrates,  whofe  Office  it   was  to   protect 
the   People    againft    the  Confuls,  appeafed  their  Difcontents, 
and  reftored  Tranquillity  to  the  State.     The  Law  appointing 
the  Institution  of  thefe  Magiftrates  was  called  the  facred  Law, 
and   the  Magiftrates  themfelves   had  the  Title  of  Tribunes  of 
the  People.     This  remarkable  Revolution  happen- 
ed in  the  260th  Year  of  the  City.     Hippias,   we       3<J10. 
have  feen,  had  retired  into  Perfta,    and  was    foli- 
citing   Darius  to  make  War  upon    the  Athenians. 
He  at  length  prevailed,  and    Mardonius  was    fent       3514. 
with  a  numerous  Army  againft  them  :   But  Milti- 
des,  with  a  Handful  of  Men,  gave  the  Perfians  Battle  in  the 
Jains    of  Marathon,    and  intirely   routed  them.      This  Vic- 
tory is*  the  moft  renowned  in  ancient  Hiftory,  for  the  Athenians 
did'   not  exceed  ten  thoufand,    and   the   Perfians    have   been 
computed    at   twenty   times    their  Number.     At    Rome    the 
Feuds  between    the  Nobility    and    the   People   (till    fubfifted. 
The  Banishment   of  Coriolanus   had  well  nigh  proved  fatal   to 
the  Commonwealth,  which  owed  its  Deliverance 
from  the  imminent  Danger  that  threatened  it    to       3516. 
the  Tears   of  the  incenied   Hero's  Mother.      In 
the   mean-  time  Xerxes,  fucceeding  Darius  in  the       3519* 
Throne  of  Pe:;fa,  prepared  to  revenge    the  De- 
feat   at  Marathon,    by  a   new  Expedition  againft  Greece.     He 
is   faid  to  have   been   followed  in    this  Attempt  by   an   Army 
of    feventeen    hundred    thoufand    Men,     Leonidas    King  of 
Sparta,  with   only   three  hundred    Lacedemonians, 
encountered  his  whole  Force    in  the  Streights  of       3524. 
Thermopile.     For   three  Days   he  made  good  the 
Pafles  againft  the    numerous  Army  of  the  Perfians  \  but  being 
at  lengtn  furrounded,  he  and  his  Followers  were  all  flain  upon 
the    Spot.     By    the    wife   Counfels    of  Themifiochs    the  Athe- 
nian Admiral,    the  naval  Army  of  the  Perfians  was  this  fame 
Year   vanquifhed    near    Sa/amis  ;  and   Xerxes,  in    great   Fear, 
repaired   the  Hellefpont,  leaving  the   Command    of  his  Lafld- 
Forces  to  Mardonius,     But  he  too,  the  Year  after, 
was  cut  in  Pieces  with  his  whole  Army  near  Plar       3525. 
t<va,    by    Paufanias    King    of  the   Lacedemonians, 
and  Ariftides,   furnamed    the  Juj},   General   of  the    Athenians. 
This    Battle    was    fought  in  the  Morning,   and  the   Evening 
of  the   fame  Day   their  naval  Forces  obtained   a    memorable 
Victory   over   the  Remainder  of  the  Perfan    Fleet  at  Mycle, 
a  Promontory  on  ihe  Continent  of  Afia.     Thu3  ended  all  the 
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great  Defigns  of  Xerxes  in    a   miferable    Difappointment,  and 
the  utter  Deftruction  of   that    prodigious  Army  with  which 
the  Year  before  he  bad  marched  fo  proudly  over  the  Hellef- 
■ponU     The  Carthaginians,    by  this   Time  a  powerful   People, 
had  been  engaged  by  Xerxes  to  fall   upon  the  Greek  Colonies 
in  Sicily,  while  he  was  employed  againft  them  in  their  own 
Country  -y    but  they  had   no  better  Succefs  than  the   Per/tan 
^ionarch,     and,    being   (hamefully  beaten,     were  obliged   to 
abandon  the  Ifland.     Xerxes,  dying  after  a  Reign 
3540.        of  2 1  Years,  was  fucceeded  in  the  Kingdom  by 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.     He  is  generally  fuppofed 
to    be  the  King    from  whom  Nehemiah  received    the  Com- 
miflion  to  reftore  and  rebuild  Jerusalem.     But  it  is  now  Time 
to  turn  our  Thoughts  a  little  towards  the  Romans,  who,  having 
been   formed    under  Kings,  were  but  ill   provided  with  Laws 
fuited    to  the   Conftitution   of  a  Republic,     The  Reputation 
of  Greece^    yet  more  renowned  for  the  Wifdom  of  its  Go- 
vernment than  the  Fame   of    its  Victories,    determined    the 
Romans  to  draw  up  a   Scheme   of  Laws  upon  their  Model. 
Deputies  were  therefore  fent  to  examine   into  the  Conftitu- 
tions  of  the  feveral  Greek  Cities,  particularly  thofe  of  Athens, 
whofe   Plan  of   Government    feemed    to   have  a 
3554-        greater   Refemblance   with   that  of  Rome,     Ten 
Magistrates  were  elected,  with   abfoJute   Autho- 
rity, to  carry   this   Defign   into  Execution.     The  Decemvirs 
accordingly  compofed  a   Body  of    Laws,     which   having  di- 
gefted  into  twelve  Tables,  they  were  propofed  to  the  People, 
and  received  their    Approbation.     It    was   natural   to  think, 
that  thefe  Magiftrates,  having  finifhed  the  Bufinefs  for  which 
they  were  chofen,  would,  upon  the  Expiration  of  their  Term 
of  Power,  have  refigned   their  Offices,  and   fuffered  the  Go- 
vernment  to  return  to   its  former  Courfe.     But  it  feems  they 
found    too   many  Charms  in  Authority  to  quit  it  fo  readiiy; 
they  aimed    at  no  lefs  than  perpetuating  their  Comnt.ind,   and 
vainly  thought  to  entail  Slavery  upon  a  Suue  whofe  prevailing 
PamVn   was   the   Love  of    Liberty.      Power  ufurped    by    un- 
lawful  Means  feldom   abftains  from   Violence  and   Exceflei ; 
and  the  very  Methods  taken  to  eftablifh  it  prove  often  in  the 
End  the  Caufe  of  its  Dcftruction.     And  fo  it  happened   here; 
for,    the  Decemvirs  declining  from   that  Moderation  by  which 
they  had,  in  the  Beginning  of  their  Authority,  recommended 
them fe Ives  to  the  Favour  of  the  People,  a  general  Difcontent 
arc  fe  ;    and    the   iniquitous    Decree  of  Jppius,    whereby    he 
reduced   a   Father   to    the    cruel   Ncccflity  of   murdering  his 
own  Daughter,  (0  effectually  roufed  the  ancient  Roman  Spi- 
I  rit, 
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it,  that,  difdaining  to  fubmit  any  longer  to  thefe  OpprefTors, 
hey   aboli{hed  the   Decemvirate,    and  reftored  the  Authority 
•>f  the  Confuls.     Thus  did   the  Blood   of  Virginia  produce  a 
Revolution  in  the  Roman   State,  not  unlike  what  had  before 
lappened  in  the  Cafe  of  Lucretia,     About   this  Time  Cimon 
:he  Athenian  General  rendered   himfelf  famous  by   his   many 
Victories  over  the  Perfians,  infomuch  that  Artaxerxes,  weary 
)f  fo  definitive  a  War,  figned   a  Treaty  of  Peace  highly  to 
he  Honour   and  Advantage  of  Greece.     He   had  refolved  to 
:>urfue  a  different  Scheme  of  Politics ;  and,  inftead  of  draw-  , 
ng  their  whole  Force:  upon  himfelf,  endeavoured  to  weaken 
hem  by  fomenting  their  inteftine  Divifions.    The 
War  that   foon  after  broke  out  between  the  Athe-        3573* 
lians  and  Lacedemonians,  made  him  fenfible  of  the 
\dvanta£»es   that  might  accrue  from  fuch  a  Conduct-.     It  was 
luring  this  War,  deicribed   at  large  by  Tnucydides  and  Xeno- 
)hon,    and  known  in   Hiftory    under  the   Name  of  the  Pelo- 
wnnefian   War,  that   we  read   of  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Tbrajy- 
mlus,    Conon,    Brafidasy    and    Lyfander.     So   many   illuftrious 
Vlen,    all  flouriihing  in  the  fame  Age,    contributed  to  raife 
Ireect  to  the  highelt   Pitch   of  Glory,   and  fpread  her  Fame 
o  the   moft   diftant  Nations.     This  fatal   War, 
ifter  it  had   Jafted  27  Years,  ended  at  length  in        3600. 
he  Taking  of  Athens  by  Lyfander  ■>  who  had  found 
neans  to  draw  into   the   Party  of  the  Lacedemonians ',  Darius 
Nothus,  the  Son  and  Succeffor  of  Artaxerxes.     But   the  Per- 
rums  foon  became  fenfible  of  the  Error  they  had  committed 
n  making  the  Lacedemonians  too  powerful ;    for  that   ambi- 
:ious  Republic,   having   now  no  Rival   to  fear,  began  to   ex- 
:end  its  View  to  Aftay  and  even  promoted  the  Ex- 
sedition  of  young  Cyrus  againft  his  Brother  Artax-        3°03» 
*.rxes  Mnemon,  who  had  fuccetded  Darius  Nothus. 
This  ambitious  Piince  fell  in  Battle  by  his  own  Rafhnefs,  and 
left  the   ten  thoufand  Greeks   who   ferved   under  him  expofed 
to  all  the  Dangers  of  War  in   an  unknown  Country,  feveral 
hundreds  of  Miles   diftant   from  their  own  Homes,  and  fur- 
rounded  on  every  Side  with   numerous  Armies.     There  is  not 
any  thing  in  Hiftory  more  celebrated  than  this  Retreat,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Xenophon,  who  himfelf  con- 
ducted it,  and  was  one  of  the  ableft  Commanders  and  greateft 
Philofophers  of  his  Time.  Thus  were  the  Greeks  fir  ft  made  fen- 
fible of  the  real  Weaknefs  of  the  Perfian  Empire, 
hiiherto  deemed  fo  formidable;  and  the  Explous  of        3608. 
Agefilaus  in  Afia  foon  after,  where  he  bade  fair  for 
overturning  that  miahty  Monarchy,  had  he  not  been  recalled 
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by  the  unhappy  Divifions  of  his  Country,  were  a  plain  Proof 
that  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  good  General  and  Union 
among  thcmfelves,  to  compleat  the  Conquefl  of  the  Eajl% 
Rome  was  rendering  herfelf  formidable  to  all  the 
3610.  Nations  around  her  ;  and  Vel^  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
and  mod  opulent  Cities  in  Italy,  was  taken  by 
*Ca?ni!lus  after  a  Siege  of  ten  Years.  But  this  threat  Increafe 
of  Territory  was  foon  followed  by  a  fatal  Calamity  that 
brought  the  Republic  to  the  Brink  of  Ruin ;  I  mean  the  Ir- 
ruption of  the  Gauls j  who  defeated  the  *  Reman 
3615.  Army;  and,  advancing  againft  the  City  itfelf,  laid 
it  in  Afties  in  the  363d  Year  after  it  had  been 
founded  by  Romulus.  Such  of  the  Senators  and  Nobles  as 
chofe  to  furvive  the  Ruin  of  their  Country  retired  into  the 
Capitol  with  Manlius,  where  they  refolutely  defended  them- 
felves  till  they  were  relieved  by  Camillus,  whofe  ill  Ufage  and 
Banifhment  had  not  diminished  his  Regard  to  his  Country. 
Thus  was  Rome  again  reftored  to  her  former  Splendor  by  the 
Conduct,  and  Bravery  of  that  great  Man.  In  Greece  the  La- 
cedc?nGnlan  Power  began  to  decline  ;  and  Thebes*  which  hither- 
to made  no  Figure  in  the  Hiftory  of  that  Nation,  raifed  her- 
ielf  to  the  hi^heft  Pitch  of  Glory  by  the  Wifdom  and  Valour 
of  Epaminondas.  This  General  is  one  of  the  moil:  illuftrious 
Characters  of  Antiquity.  Ke  was  poiTeiled  in  an  eminent  De- 
gree of  all  the  Virtues  requiiite  in  a  Warrior  and  a  Statefrnan. 
Nor  was  he  iefs  diftinguifned  by  his  Abilities  as  a  Philofopher* 
and  his  amiable  Qualities  in  private  Life  ;  infomuch  that  Hi- 
florians  unanimoufly  reprefent  him  as  a  Pattern  of  all  that  is 
great  and  excellent  in  human  Nature.  Thebes,  after  his 
Death,  loft  that  confpicuous  Figure  he  had  given  her,  and  was 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  her  Reputation.  Indeed  all  Greece 
\s  going  to  fubmit  to  a  new  Power,  which,  beginning  in  Phi- 
lip, role  at  laft  to  the  Dominion  of  all  Afta  under  his  Son  and 
Succeflor  Alexander.  This  Philip  was  King  of  Macedon,  and 
had  been  bred  up  under  Epaminondas.  As  he  was  of  an  enter- 
pniin^  Genius,  and  gave  early  Proofs  of  his  unbounded  Am- 
bition, all  the  neighbouring  Powers  fct  thcmfelves  to  oppofe 
his  growing  Greatnefs,  But  though  Ochus  and  his  Son  Arfes,, 
King  ,  did  their  utmofi  to  thwart  his  Defigns  ;  though 
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Wars  for  upwards  of  480  Years,  and  now  found  themfelves 
Matters  of  the  whole  Country  from  the  farthefr.  Part  of  He- 
truria  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  from  the  Tufan  Sea  crofs  the  Ap- 
penines  to  the  Adriatic.  Thus  their  Ambition,  crowned  with 
Suceefs,  infpired  them  with  (till  greater  Views.  The  adjoining 
Ifhnd  of  Sicily,  as  it  lay  convenient  for  them,  fo  was  it  poffdTed 
in  part  by  the  Carthaginians,  a  powerful  People,  whofe  Neigh- 
bourhood they  began  to  look  upon  with  an  Eye  of  Jealoufy. 
We  have  feen  the  Foundations  of  this  Republic  by  Dido,  and 
that  it  was  confiderable  for  Wealth  and  Extent  of  Territory  as 
far  back  as  the  Reign  of  Xerxes.  At  the  Time  we  are  fpeafc- 
ing  of,  their  Dominions  reached  a  great  Way  on  both  Sides  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  For,  beiides  the  African  Coatt,  of 
which  they  were  intirely  Matters,  they  had  alfo  made  many 
Conquefts  in  Spain,  fettled  themfelves  in  Corfica  and  Sardinia, 
and  pefietted  feveral  Towns  in  Sicily*  This,  added  to  their 
immenfe  Wealth  acquired  by  Commerce,  and  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Sea,  which  no  Nation  could  then  difpute  with  them, 
made  the  Ramans  confider  them  as  formidable  Rivals,  who,  if 
not  fpeedily  checked,  might  grow  to  a  Power  too  mighty  evert 
for  Italy  itfelf.  Hence  the  Rife  of  the  feveral  Punic  Wars, 
which  in  the  End  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians. That  we  are  now  to  fpeak  of  began  in  the  3739* 
489th  Year  of  the  City  ;  and  is  remarkable,  not 
only  as  being  the  fnft  Foreign  War  in  which  the  Romans  were 
engaged,  but  alfo  becaufe  herein  they  formed  the  Defign  of 
making  themfelves  Matters  at  Sea,  and,  which  is  almott  beyond 
Belief,  accomplifhed  it.  The  Conful  Dnillius  ventured  to  fighc 
tbe  Carthaginian  Fleet,  and  obtained  a  complete  Victory.  Re- 
gulus,  hisSuccerTor,  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and,  landing 
in  Africa,  reduced  Carthage  to  the  greatett  Extremity ;  infomuch 
that,  but  for  the  Arrival  of  Xantippus  the  Lacedemonian,  it  muft 
have  been  taken.  That  experienced  General,  by  his  wife 
Conduct,  gave  a  great  Turn  to  the  Affairs  of  Africa.  Regulus 
Was  vanquilhed  and  made  Prifoner;  but  this  Keverfe  of  For- 
tune ferved  only  to  add  more  Luftre  to  his  Fame.  Being 
fent  into  Italy  to  negotiate  a  Peace,  and  treat  of  an  Exchange 
of  Prifoners,  he  ftrenuoufly  defended  in  the  Senate  that  Law 
by  which  it  was  declared  inconfiftent  with  the  Glory  of  the 
Roman  Name  to  redeem  Prifoners  taken  captive  in  a  Day  of 
Battle.  Upon  his  Return  to  Africa,  we  are  told,  he  frittered 
a  cruel  Death  from  the  Refentment  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  incapable  of  admiring  that  Nobienefs  of  Soul  which 
«ude  hitji  prefer  the  Intereft  of   his  Country  to  all  private 

Con- 
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Confiderations.     The  War  was  maintained   for  a  long  Timfc 
with   various   Succefs  ;  Hamilcar,    the   Carthaginian   General, 
diftinguifhing  himfelf  eminently  in  Sicily  by  his  great  military 
Skill  :   But  at  laft,  the  Conful  Lut  alius  obtaining  a  compleat 
Victory  over   the  Enemy's  Fleet  near  the  JEgatian  Ifles,  Car- 
thage  was   compelled    to   fubmit,  and    accept    of 
3764.      fuch  Terms  of  Peace  as  the  Romans  were  pleafed 
to  grant.     Immediately  after  the  Conclufion    of 
this  War,  which  had  landed  four  and  twenty  Years,  the  Car- 
thaginians  found  themfelves  involved  in  another,  which  brought 
them    to   the    very   Brink  of   Deftruclion.     1  he    mercenary 
Troops  of  which  their  Armies  were  compofed,  revolting  for 
want  cf  their  Pay,   were  joined  by  almoft  all    the   Cities   of" 
Africa,  who  hated  the  Carthaginian  Government.      All  Endea- 
vours to   appeafe  them  proved  ineffectual ;    they  inverted   Car- 
thage ufelfj  and  that  great  City  b.2d  been  inevitably  loft,  but  for 
the  Valour  and  Conduct  of  Hamilcar,  furnamed  Barchas*    He 
found   Means  to  vanquilh  the  Rebels,  and  recover  all  the  re- 
voked Cities.  The  Carthaginians  however,  upon  this  Occafion, 
loft  Sardinia  by  the  Treachery  of  the   Romans,   who,    taking 
Advantage  of  their  domeftic  Troubles,  feized  that  important 
Ifland,  and  even  augmented  the  Tribute  they  had   at  the  End 
of  the  War  impofed  upon  that  unhappy  State.     Carthage  was 
obliged  to  take  all  in  good  Part,  as  not  being  in  a  Condition  to 
oppofe  thefe    Jncroachments.     They  now  began  to  think  of' 
rc-eflablifhing  their  Dominion  in  Spain,  which  had  been  great- 
ly fh?.ken  by  the  late  Revolt.      Hamilcar  was  fent  to  command 
in  that  Province,  where  he  carried  on  the  War  for  nine  Years 
with  sireat  Succefs.     His   Son,  the  famous  Hannibal,    was  in 
the   Camp  with   him,    and  not   only  learned   under   that   re- 
nowned Commander  the  whole   Art  of  War,    but  alio  at  this 
time;  contracted  that  implacable  Hatred  againft    the   Romanst 
which  afterwards  gave  Rife  to  fo  many  Wars.     Ajdrubal  fuc- 
d    Hamilcar   in  the    Command  of  the  Army.     He   go- 
verned with  great   Prudence,  and,   by   his  mild  and  peaceable 
Ad  mini  ft  rat  ion,  thoroughly  efhblifhed  the  Carthaginian  Power 
in  thofe  Parts.     Mean  while  the  R.ornaus  were  engaged    in  a 
War  with    T'cuta   Queen    of  the   Idyrians,    who   fufFeied    her 
Subjects  toi  pracliie    PiracJ   on    the   Sca-Coaft  ;  but    (he  was 
loon  forced  to  fubmit,  and  refign    Part  of  her  Dominions  to 
the  C  *s.      Their  next  War  was  with  the  Gauls,  whom 

ihey  accounted    tlK-ir   Hid!    formidable  Enemies;  and   there- 

1   entertain  a  Jealoufy  of  the  In- 

ihe   Carthaginian   Power    in    Spain,  yet  not  daring 

to  Uc*k  with  thut  Republic  in  the  prefent  critical  Conjunc- 
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tare,  they  fent  AmbafTadors  to  Afdrubal  to  draw  him  by  fair 
Words   into  a  Treaty,    wherein   he   fhould   covenant   not   to 
pafs  the  Iberus,  which  was  accordingly  agreed  to.     Hereupon 
the  Romans  applied   themfelves   ferioufly   to  the  War  a^ainir. 
the   Gauls;    and,  having  vanquifhed   them  in   feveral  Battles, 
palled  the  Po,  pufhed  on  their  Conquefts  on  the  other  Side 
of  that  River,  and  thereby  became  Matters  of  all  Italy,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  Sea.     About  this  Time  died  Afdrubal  in 
Spain ;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  Age  of  25,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Command  of  the  Army.      He  was  the  Darling  of  the  Soldiers, 
who  fancied  they  faw  in  him  all  the  Virtues  they  had  fo  often 
admired  in  his  Father  Hamilcar.     Nor  did  his  Behaviour  after 
his  Promotion  difappoint  their  Expectations;   for  he  compleated 
the  Conqueft  of  Spain  with  amazing  Rapidity,  and,  thinking 
himfelf  ftrong  enough  now  to  enter  upon  the  long-projecled 
War  with  the  Romans^  advanced  with  his  Army  to  the  River 
Iberus,  and  invefted   Saguntum.     The  Complaints  of  the  Ro- 
man AmbafTadors  were  very*  little  regarded  at  Carthage*     The 
Lofs  of  Sicily,  the  treacherous  Behaviour  of  the  Romans  in 
feizing  Sardinia,  and  augmenting  the  Tribute  exa£ted  at  the 
End  of  the  War,  and  their  unjuft  Attempts  to  abridge  their 
Power  and  bound  their  Conquefts  in  Spain,  had  (o  initated  the 
Minds  of  the  Carthaginians,   that  all   the  Endeavours  of  the 
Faction   which   oppofed   Hannibal  were   fruitlefs.     Hereupon 
War  was   proclaimed  againft  Carthage  by  Order 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  in  the  535th  Year  of  the      3785. 
City.     Mean   time  Hannibal  was   taking  all  the 
Meafures  neceflary  to  fecure  the  Succefs  of  his  Defigns.     The 
Italic   Gauls    were  gained  over  by    AmbafTadors   fecretly   dif- 
patched  for  that  Purpofe  ;  the  Nations  through  which  he  was 
to  pafs  were  for  the  molt  part  prevailed  on  by  Prefents  not  to 
oppofe  his  March;  and  the  Peace  of  Africa  and  Spain  were  fe- 
cured  by  ftrong  Detachments  of  Troops  left  in  thofe  Parts 
under  the  Command  of  proper  Governors.     When  all  Things 
•were  now  ready  for  the  Expedition,  he  crofTed  the  Iberus,  tra- 
verfed  the  Pyrenees,  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  and  the  Alps,  and  came 
pouring  down  with  all  his  Forces  upon  Italy,   while  the  Ro- 
mans hardly  yet  imagined  him  fet  out  from  Spain.      The  Italic 
Gauls  readily  joined   him,  and   thereby  very   feafonably  rein- 
forced his  Army,  which  had  (uffered  extremely  in  its  Paffage 
over  the  Alps.     Four  Battles  fucceflively  loft  made  it  probable 
that  Rome  muft  foon  fall  into  the  Hands  of  this   irrefiftibte 
Conqueror.     Sicily  too  followed  the  Fortune  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians.    Hieronymus  King  of  Syracufe  declared  againft  the  Ro- 
mans; almoft  all  Italy  abandoned  them;  and  the  Republic  feem- 
Vol.  I.  A  a  ed 
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ed  deprived  of  its  lad  Refource  by  the  Death  of  the  two  Scipios 
in  Spain,  In  this  Extremity  Rome  owed  her  Safety  to  the  Va- 
lour and  Conduct  of  three  great  Men.  The  Firmnefs  of  Fa-, 
bins,  who,  defpifmg  popular  Rumours,  purfued  fteadily  thofe  ■ 
Meafures  by  which  alone  he  found  Hannibal  could  be 
vanquifhed,  ferved  as  a  Rampart  to  his  Country.  Marcellus, 
who  railed  the  Siege  of  Nola9  and  took  Syracufe,  revived  by 
Decrees  tnc  Courage  of  the  Roman  Troops.  But  the  Glory 
of  conquering  Hannibal,  and  putting  a  final  End  to  this  dan- 
gerous War,  was  referved  for  young  Scipio.  At  the  Age  of 
twenty-four  he  undertook  to  command  in  Spain,  where  his 
Father  and  Uncle  had  both  loll  their  Lives.  Immediately 
upon  his  Arrival,  he  inverted  New  Carthage,  and  took  it.  His 
Affability  and  Humanity  drew  almoft  all  the  Nations  of  Spain 
into  the  Alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  to  abandon  that  rich  and  fruitful  Country;  and  Scipio, 
not  yet  fatisfied  with  fo  glorious  a  Triumph,  purfued  them 
even  into  Africa.  Every  thing  gave  way  to  his  fuperior  Va- 
lour and  Abilities.  The  Allies  of  the  Carthaginians  forfook 
them,  their  Armies  were  defeated,  and  that  haughty  Repub- 
lic was  now  made  to  tremble  in  its  Turn.  Even  the  victorious 
Hannibal,  who  had  maintained  his  Ground  in  Italy  for  fix- 
teen  Years  in  fpite  of  all  the  Efforts  of  the  Romans,  was 
found  unable  to  ftop  the  Progrefs  of  this  young  Conqueror : 
Scipio  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  Battle,  and  forced  the  Car~ 
thaginians  to  fubmit  to  the  Terms  of  Peace  he  had  prefcribed 

to  them.     In  this  Manner  ended  the  fecond  Pu- 
3802.       nic  War  in  the  552d  Year  of  the  City,  juft   17 

Years  after  its  Commencement.  Scipio  was  ho- 
noured with  the  Surname  of  Africanus;  and  Rome,  having  thus 
fubjec~ted  the  Gauls  and  Africans,  faw  no  Rival  from  whofe 
Power  fhe  had  Reafon  to  apprehend  any  Danger. 

If  we  now  look  back  a  little  into  the  Affairs  of  Afia,  which, 
during  the  Times  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  were  intirely  dif- 
jointed  from  thofe  of  Europe,  we  find  that  about  the  Middle 
of  the  firft  Punic  War,  while  Antiochus  Theos  King  of  Syria, 
the  Son  of  Antiochus  Soter,  was  engaged  in  a  War  with  Pto- 
lemy King  of  Egypt,  Thcodotus  Governor  of  Baclria  revolted, 
and  declared  himfelf  King  of  that  Province.  It  was  now  a 
rich  and  populous  Country,  and  had  in  it  no  lefs  than  a  thou- 
fand  Cities,  all  which  he  got  under  his  Obedience;  and,  while 
Antiochus  delayed  to  look  that  Way  by  reafon  of  his  Wars  with 
Egypt,  made  himfelf  too  ftrong  in  them  to  be  afterwards  re- 
duced.    This  Example  was  followed  by  almoft  all  the  other 

Nations 
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Kations  of  the   Eajl,   particularly  the  Parthians, 
who,  headed  by  Arfaces,  expelled  the  Macedonians,       3754- 
and  laid  the  Foundations  of  an  Empire  which  in 
Time  extended  itfelf  over  all  the  Higher  Afia^    and  grew  tcj 
that  Strength  and  Power,  that  not  even  the  Romans  themfelves^ 
when  arrived   to  their  higheft  Pitch  of   Grandeur,  were  able 
to   (hake  the  Throne    of  the  Arfacidte,    for  lb   the   Parthian 
Kings  were  called,   fiom   Arfaces,  the  Founder  of  their  Race 
and  Empire.     Thefe  Revolts  greatly  weakened  the  Empire  of 
the  Syrian   Kings,  for  henceforth   they  were   alrhoft   intirely 
lecluded  from  all  the  Provinces  that  lay  beyond  the  Tigris.     Se- 
veral Attempts  were  indeed   made  to   recover    them,   but  iri 
vain,   which   obliged    them  to  turn   their  Thoughts  towards 
thofe  Parts  of  their  Dominions  that  bordered  upon  Egypt ;   in- 
fomuch  that   Judea,  which   lay  between   the  two  Kingdoms^ 
became  a  Ground  of  endlefs  Wars  and  Contentions,  and  oc- 
cafioned    the  Shedding  of  Torrents  of  Blood.     The  Romans^ 
after  the  Peace  with   Carthage,  began  to  turn  their  Thoughts 
towards   Greece,     Philip   King  of  Macedon    had  entered  into 
an  Alliance  with  Hannibal  when  in  Italy,  and  this  was  looked 
upon   as  a  fufficient  Ground  for  a  War.     The 
Conful  Flamminius  was  Cent  againft  him,  who,  by       3&0S. 
his  Victories,  reduced   the  Power  of  that  Prince, 
and    reftored  the  feveral  Cities    of   Greece   to  their    Liberty; 
Though  every  thing  thus  gave  Way  to  the  Reman  Power,  they 
could  not  yet  be  eafy  while  Hannibal,  whom  they  ftifl  looked 
Upon   as   their    moil:  formidable   Enemy,    was  .alive;      They 
dreaded  the  Bravery  and  enterpriiing  Genius   of  that   great 
Man.     Their  Endeavours  to  deftroy  him  brought  upon  theni 
a  new  War;  for,  being   reduced  to  fly  his  Country,  he  took 
Refuge   with  Antiochus,  furnamed  the  Great,  King  of  Syria  ; 
and,  infpiring  him  with  a  Jealoufy  of  the  Roman  Power,  per- 
fuaded  him  to  oppofe  their  growing  Greatnefs.     In  the  Ma- 
nagement of  the   War,  however,  he  rejected  the  wife  Coun- 
sels of  this  experienced  General,  and  was  therefore  difappointsd 
in   all  his  Defigns.     Beaten  by  Land   and  Sea,  he   was  com- 
pelled to  fubmit  to  the  Terms  of  Peace  impofed 
By  Lucius  Scipi'o,  the  Brother  of  Scipio  Africanus.       3815. 
Hannibal  now  fought  Protection  from  Prufias  King 
of  Bithynia,  where  finding  himfelf  ftill   perfecuted  by  Ambaf- 
fies  from  the  Romans,    to  avoid    falling  into  their  Hands,  he 
ended  his  Days  by   a  Dofe  of  Poifon.     Upon   the  Death  of 
Seleucus,  the  Son    of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Aniiochus   Epiphanes* 
who    had  been   fome  time  a   Hoftage  at  Rome,  got  Poilefliort 
of  the  Throne  of  Syria.     He  is  remarkable  for  felting  on  food 
A  a  2  a  cruel 
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a  ruel  Perfecution  againft  the  Jews,  which  driving  them  to 
Extremities,  many  of  them  united  in  their  own  Defence 
under  Matthias,  the  Father  of  Judas  Maccabeus^  To  renowned 
for  the  many  Victories  he  obtained  over  the  numerous  Armies 
of  the  Kin=:  of  Syria.  In  the  mean  time  Perfeus  had  fuc- 
ceeded  Philip  in  the  Kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and,  prefuming 
too  much  on  his  Wealth  and  numerous  Armies,  ventured  to 
engage  in  a  War  with  the  Romans.  But  he  was  foon  made 
fenfible  of  his  unequal  Strength  ;   and,  being  van- 

3836.  quilhed  in  Battle  by  Paulus  /Emilius,  was  con- 
n-rained to  furrender  himfelf  into  his  Hands. 
Thus  the  Kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  had  for  near  two  hun- 
dred Years  given  Matters  not  only  to  Greece  but  to  all  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  Eafl,  was  now  reduced  to  the  Form  of  a  Ro- 
man Province,  which  leads  us  to  the  tenth  and  laft  Period  of 
our  Hiftory. 

P.  Let  me  here  flop  you  a  Moment,  to  inquire  why  you  fix 
the  Beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  this  Period,  when  they 
were  evidently  long  before  the  mod  powerful  People  in  the 
World,  and  had  given  Laws  to  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa, 

G.  The  Roman  Greatnefs  indeed  commenceth  properly 
from  the  total  Redu£lion  of  Italy,  and  the  Superiority  they 
gained  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fir  ft  Punic  War.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  regulating  the  Succeffion  of  the  great  Empires,  the 
mod  natural  Order  feems  to  be  that  which  reprefents  them 
rifing  one  after  another,  and  eftabliming  each  its  Power  and 
Greatnefs  upon  the  intire  Ruin  of  that  which  went  before. 
This  is  the  Method  1  have  hitherto  followed,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  that,  according  to  my  Apprehenfion,  preferves  a  due 
Order  and  Diftinclnefs  in  ancient  Hiftory.  Thus,  though 
upon  the  Death  of  Sardanapalus,  the  /Iffyrian  Monarchy  was 
diflblved,  yet  reviving  again  in  the  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Ba- 
bylon, that  Revolution  was  not  confidered  as  the  JEra.  of  a 
new  Empire  ;  but  when  the  Power  of  the  Affyrians  was 
utterly  broken,  and  the  Dominion  of  Afia  wholly  transferred 
to  another  People  by  Cyrus,  where  I  fixed  the  Beginning  of 
the  Perfian  Empire.  In  like  manner,  though  the  Perfians  were 
greatly  weakened  under  Xerxes  and  his  Son  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimahus,  and  forced  to  accept  of  fuch  Terms  of  Peace  as 
Greece  was  willing  to  grant  them  ;  infomuch  that  the  Greeks 
under  Cimon  may  be  juftly  faid  to  have  given  Law  to  the 
Perfian  Empire;  yet,  as  that  Monarchy  ftill  fubliftcd  under 
Kings  of  its  own,  and  was  not  finally  fubdued  till  Alexander 
pafll-d  with  an  Army  into  Afia,  and  overthrew  Darius  in  the 
Plains  of  Arbe/a,  all  Hiftonans  extend  its  Duration  to  the 
1  Period 
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Period  we  are  fpeaking  of.  But,  after  that  Defeat,  the  Sove- 
reignty of  Afia  pailing  from  the  Per/tans  to  the  Macedonians^ 
here  begins  the  third  great  Empire,  which  continued  under 
Alexander  and  his  SuccefTors.  The  fame  Reafons  induced  us 
to  lengthen  out  the  Times  of  the  Macedonian  Greatnefs  to  the 
Defeat  of  Perfcus  by  Paulus  Mmilius ;  for,  though  the  Romans 
had  long  before  given  Laws  to  Greece,  and  even  to  the  Kings 
of  Macedon,  yet  that  Kingdom  was  not  utterly  dtftroyed  till 
the  Time  of  the  above  Overthrow,  when,  becoming  a  Pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  the  Power  and  Dominion 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  it  was  transferred  to  the  Con- 
querors, and  Rome  thereby  advanced  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
World.  Thus  we  have  a  regular  Succeffion  of  Empires  efta- 
bliming  themfelves  one  upon  the  Ruins  of  the  other ;  and, 
being  now  arrived  at  the  laft  and  gre*\teft,  we  (hall  trace  it  in 
its  Progrefs  and  gradual  Advancement,  which  will  compJeat 
the  Plan  of  ancient  Hiftory,  and  furnifh  fuch  a  View  of  pad 
Times  as  may  be  fufficient  for  enabling  you  to  purfue  the 
Train  of  Ages  in  an  exact  connected  Series. 

In    the  4546th  Year  of   the    Julian    Period, 
which  anfwers  to  the  586th  Year  of  Rome,  and     Years  of  the 
the  168th  before  Chrift,   Paulus  JEmilius  having        World'  , 
vanquifhed  Perfeus,  and  reduced  his  Kingdom  to  Etocha 

the  Form  of  a  Roman  Province,  the  Macedonian     <fhe  Defeat 
Empire  ceafed,    and  that  of  Rome  fucceeded  in     ofPerfeus. 
its   Stead.     The  Conful  Mmilius  was  honoured        3836. 
with  a  fplendid  Triumph  ;  and  the  Romans,  who 
were  now  Matters  of  all  Greece,   began  to  think  themfelves 
more  nearly  interefted  in  the  Affairs  of  Afia.    An- 
tiochus   Epiphanes  dying,    his    Son   Antiochus   Eu-         3840. 
pator,  a  Minor  of  nine  Years  old,  fucceeded  under 
the   Tuition    of   Lyfias.     Demetrius   Soter    the   rightful   Heir 
was  then  an  Hoftage  at  Rome,  but  could  not  obtain  Leave  of 
the  Senate  to  go  and  take  PoiTeflion  of  the  Kingdom,  it  being 
judged    more    for  the   Advantage  of    the  Romans    to  have  a 
Boy  reign  in   Syria,  than    a  grown  Man  of  mature   Under- 
ftanding,  as  Demetrius  then   was.      Under  Antiochus  Eupator, 
the  Perfecution  of  the  Jews  ftill  continuing,   Judas  Macca- 
beus  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  it,    and   fignalized  his  Valour   by 
the   many    Victories    he    obtained  over    the    Syrians.     Mean 
while  Demetrius  Soter,  efcaping   from  Rome,  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Syrians  for   their  King,  and  young  Antiochus  with  his 
Governor   Lyjias  flain.     This    however    made    no    Aleration 
with  regard  to  the  Jews  -,  they  were  ftill  perfecuted  as  before, 
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and   Demetrius    Tending   numerous   Annies  one  after  another 
againft  them,  they  were  all  feverally  defeated  by  Judas  ;  but 
being  at  length  overpowered  by  the  Multitude  of 
3843°       his  Enemies,  he  was  flain  righting  with  aftonilhing 
Bravery.      His  Brother  'Jonathan  fucceeded  in  the 
Charge  of  defending  the  Jews,  and  no  lefs  diftinguifhed   him- 
felf  by  his  Valour,  and  a  Firmnefs  that  no    Misfortunes  were 
able  to  (hake.     The  Romans,  pleafed  to  fee  the  Kings  of  Syria 
humbled,  readily  granted  the  Jews    their  Protection,  and   de- 
clared  them  their  Friends  and  Allies.     Alexander  B alas,  pre- 
tend n^  to  be  the   Son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and   fupported 
bv  Ptolemy  Philomeior  King  of  Egypt,  claimed  the 
3855.       Throne  ox  Syria  \    and,  having   flain    Demetrius, 
got  Pofieffion  of  the  Kingdom.     The  Carthagini- 
ans, who  had  now  recovered  in  fome  meafure  the  great  LofTes 
I  during  the  fecond  Punic  War,  could  not  by  all  their 
'miffions    ward  off  the  Jealoufy  of  the  Remans ;    who,   ftill 
dreading  the  Power  of  that   warlike  Republic,  declared   War 
inft   it,   with    a  Refolution   of  deftroying    it    utterly,  that 
they  might  rid  themfelves  for   ever  of  fo  formidable   a  Rival. 
In  Syria,  Demetrius  Nicator,    the  Son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  let- 
ting  himfelf    to  recover  his   Father's    Kingdom,  vanquifhed 
Alexander    Balas    in    Battle,   and     got    Pcfleflioa 
385^      of  tne   Throne.     This    fame   Year  was  rendered 
famous    by    the    Deftruclion    of  two   celebrated 
jCitics,    Carthage  and     Corinth,     The    former  was    taken   by 
tus,  after    a  War  of   three   Years,   who  thereby 
confirmed  (he   Surname  of  Africanus   in   his  Family,   and    re- 
vival the    Glory  of  the  great  Scipio  his  Grandfather.     Corinify 
'need  to  Allies  by  L,  Mummius  the  Conful,  and   with 
it  ended   the  famous  Achean    League.     This  Confederacy  in 
e  of  Liberty  had  fome  time  before  ri fen  to   great  Re- 
nown bv  the  Valour  and  Abilities  of  Philopamon,  one  of    the 
ft    renowned  Generals  that   Greece    ever    produced.     And 
him  we   read   of  no  orher   of   that   Nation  who 
!  himfelf  by  any  eminent  Accomp.lifliments  ;  which 
..  c   are  fpeaking  of  to    be  (tiled,   as   Plutarch 
la  ft  of  the  Greek.-.     After  his  Death  the  jfebean 
\  ted  itfelf  with  the  fame  Reputation  as 

is  growing  jealpus  of  it,  it  was  this 
have  leen,  diiiolvcd  by  the  Deftru&ion  of  Corinth. 
A!'  Paintings,  and   other  curious  Works 

.  th   that  City  had  hem   (b  richly  adorned,   be- 
on  tranfported  to  Rome  j  thefe  Mafters  of 
....  1  boafted  of  no  other  Knowledge 

than 
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than  that  of  War,  Politics,  and  Agriculture,  began  henceforth 
to  value  themfelvcs   upon  a  polite  Tafte,  and  the  Rdifli  of 
what  was  excellent  in  the  fine  Arts.     Thus  Learning  became 
honourable  at    Rome,    the   liberal  Sciences   were  encouraged, 
and  fuch  Advances  were  made  in  all  the  various   Branches  of 
Knowledge,  that  we  fhall  fee  the  Augujlan  Ace  no  lefs  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  Productions  of  the  Men  of  Genius,  than    by 
the  Exploits  and  Bravery   of  the  many  Heroes  wherewith   it 
abounded.     Syria  in  the  mean  time  was  the  Scene  of  new  Re- 
volutions.    Antiochus  Theos,  the  Son  ,of  Alexander  Balas,  under 
the  Tuition  of  Diodotus  Tryphon,  dethroned  Demetrius  Nicator 
who,  by  his  ill   Conduct  in   the  Government,   had    incurred 
the  Hatred  of  his  Subjects.     He  recovered  his  Authority  how- 
ever foon    after,   and   declared   Judea  a  free   and 
independent    State,  in  Confideration  of  the  Ser-      3861. 
vices  he  had   received    from  Simon,    the  Brother 
and  Succeflbr  of  Jonathan.     By  this  Grant  Simon  was  canfti- 
tuted    High  Prieft   and    Sovereign   Prince   of  the    Jeips,  the 
Land  releafed  from  all  Taxes,  Tolls,  and  Tributes,  and  every 
thing  that  bore  the  Stamp  of  a  foreign  Yoke  being  abolifhed, 
Judea  henceforth  became  a   diftinct  Kingdom,  under  Princes 
of  its   own.     About  this  Time  the   Empire  of  the  Partbiani 
began   to    grow  formidable,  by  the   Victories  of  Mithridatcs, 
who,  having  fubdued  India  and  Baflria,   was  advancing  with 
an  Army  towards  the  Euphrates,  to   pufh  his    Conquests    on 
that  Side.     Whereupon  the   Inhabitants  of  thofe  Parts,  call- 
ing in  Dimetrius  Nicator  to  their  Affiftance,  he  conceived  the 
Defign  of  again  reducing  the  Partbians,  whom  the  Syrians  ftill 
regarded  as  Rebels.     He  obtained  many   Victories   over  Mi- 
thridates  ;   but  preparing  to  return  into  Syria  to  chaftife    Try- 
phon,  who,  after  murdering  Antiochus  Tbeos,  had  himfelf  ufurped 
the  Crown,  he  unfortunately  fell  into  an  Ambufcade,  and  was 
made  Prifoner  by  the  Parthians.     Tryphon,  who  thought  h|m»- 
felf  fecure   by  this  Difafter   of  his  Adverfary,  -was   fuddenly 
abandoned  by  his   Subjects,  to  whom  he  had  rendered   him-, 
felf  infupportable  by  his  Pride.     As  Demetrius  was  ftill  a  Pri- 
foner  in  Parthia,  and   his   Children  by  Cleopatra  were  under 
Age,  it  was  necefTary  to  Icolc  out  for  a   Protector,  and  this 
Office  naturally  fell  to  the  Share  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  Bro- 
ther of  Demetrius      But  Cleopatra  ftopt  not   here  ;  for  under- 
ftanding  that  Nicator  had  married   Rodaguna,  the  Daughter  of 
Pbraates,  who  had  fucceeded   Mitbridates    in  the  Throne  of 
Parthia,  (he  out  of  Revenge  made  Antiochus  Sidetes  her  Huf- 
band.     When   he  had   fettled   himfelf  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
put  an  End  to  the  Ufurpation  of  Trypbon^   he  entered   upon 
A  a  4  a  War 
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a  War  with  the  Parthians,  under  Pretence  of  de- 
3073.        livering  his  captive  Brother.      At  firft  he  had  full 
Su'ccefs,   overthrew  Phraates  in  three  Battles,   and 
recovered    Babylon,  A<fedia,  and   the  other  Eaftern   Provinces 
formerly    belonging   to   the  Syt  tan    Kings,    Parthia  only  ex- 
cepted,  where  Phraates  was  reduced  within  the  narrow  Limits 
of  the  fir  ft  Parthian  Kingdom.     The  Parthian  Monarch,  not 
cifcourage.d   by  thefe  Lodes,  watched  the  Opportunity  of  the 
Syrian  Army's    going    into   Winter-Quarters,    where,   being 
obliged  to  difperft  all  over  the  Country  by  reafon  of  their  great 
Numbers,  he   fell    upon  them   unexpectedly ;    and  advancing 
againft  Antiocbus,  who  was  haftening  with  the   Forces  about 
him   to  help  the  Quarters  that  lay  next  him,  he  overpowered 
him  with  Numbers,  flew  him  and  all  his  Followers,  and,  pufh- 
ing  his  Advantage,    made   Co  dreadful  a  Slaughter,  that  there 
farce  returned  a  Man  into  Syria  of  all  this  numerous  Army  to 
carry  thither  the  mournful  News  of  io  terrible  an  Overthrow, 
In  the  Interim  Demetrius  was  returned  into  Syria,  and  on  his 
Brother's   Death   there   again    recovered  the  Kingdom.     For 
Phraates,  after  being  thrice  vanquished  by  Antiochus,  had  re- 
Jeafed   him  from  his  Captivity,  and   fent  him  back  into  Syria; 
hoping  that,  by  railing  Troubles  there  for  the  Recovery  of  his 
Crown,  he  might  force  Antiochus  to  return  for  the  fupprefling 
ol  them  :    But  on  the  obtaining  of  this  Victory  he  fent  a  Party 
of  Horfe  after  him  to  bring  him  back  again.    Demetrius,  being 
aware  hereof,   made   fuch  Hade,  that  he  was  gotten   over  the 
F.uphr-tcs  into  Syria  before  thefe  Forces  could  reach  the  Bor- 
den of  that  Country,  and  by  this  means  again  recovered   his 
Kingdom.     But  he  was  foon  difpoffeffed   by  Alexander  Zebina, 
the   Son    of  Balas,    who  was   in   his   Turn  van- 
3880.         quifhed  and  expelled  bv  Antiochus  Gryphus,     The 
Succeffton  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  being  very  per- 
plexed  by  reafon  of  the   inteftine  Divifions  of  that  Kingdom, 
and   the  many  different  Pretenders  to  the  Crown,  has  obliged 
me   to   be  fomewhat   particular  in  their  Hiftory,    to   prevent 
Confufion.     Let  us  now  turn  our  Eyes  towards  the  Romans 9 
whom    we  find  engaged   in    a  War   with  the"  Numantims   in 
Spain9   and    fo  often  defeated,  that   they  were  obliged    to  fend 
Scipio  En.ili  musy  as  their  laft  Refource  and  Hope,  before  they 
could  fubdue  that  warlike  People.     They  were  alfo  about  the 
fame  Time  in  no  fmall  Danger  of  an  Infurrec- 
3871.         tion  of    their  own   Slaves  in  Sicily  under  Eunus% 
infomuch  that  they   were  obliged  to  employ  the 
whole  Forces  o(  the  Republic   againft  them.     Attalus  King 

of 
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of  Pergamus  dying,  left  the  Romans  Heirs  to  his  immenfe 
Wealth,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  the  Dominion  of  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Africa,  were  now  beginning  to  extend  their  Conquefts 
beyond  the  Alps,  where  Sexiius,  having  fubdued  the  Saluvians, 
eftabliftied  the  firft  Roman  Colony  at  Aix  in  Provence,  Fabius 
defeated  the  Allobrogians ;  and  Narbonefe  Gaul  was  reduced 
into  the  Form  of  a  Province,  But,  though  the  Republic 
was  thus  enlarging  her  Territories  abroad,  fhe  was  far  from 
enjoying  that  domeftic  Tranquillity  which  makes  the  Secu- 
rity and  Strength  of  a  State.  The  Avarice,  Ufurpation,  and 
Ambition  of  the  Patricians  had  encroached  fo  far  upon  the 
Properties  and  Privileges  of  the  People,  that  they  flood  in 
need  of  new  Defenders  to  fave  thern  from  abfolute  Ruin. 
The  two  Gracchi,  who  generoufly  "undertook  that  Office,  be- 
ing overpowered  by  the  Faction  of  the  Nobility,  perifhed 
in  the  glorious  Attempt.  After  them,  few  Tribunes  arofe 
poffefled  of  that  noble  Spirit  of  Liberty,  which  hitherto 
makes  fo  eminent  a  Part  of  the  Character  of  this  brave 
People.  Faction,  Bribery,  and  Corruption,  began  to  prevail 
univerfally  among  them  ;  and  we  {hall  foon  fee  thefe  Con- 
querors of  the  World  themfelves  made  Slaves  to  the  word 
of  Tyrants.     "Jugurtha  King  of  Numidia,  infa- 

.  mous   by  the  Murder  of  his  Brothers,  who   had         3885. 
been    left  under  the  Protection   of   the   Romans, 
defended  himfelf  a  long  time,   more  by  his  Largefles  jthan  by 
Arms.     Marius  was  at  length  fent  againft  him  ;  and,  having 
put  an  End  to  that  troublefome  War,  fignalized   himfelf  next 
by  the   Defeat  of  the   Teutones  and   Cimbri,    who  threatened 
all  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  even 
Italy  itfelf,   with  Deftruction.     No   fooner    were         39P4» 
thefe  Enemies  quelled,    than    a  new    and    more 
formidable    one   arofe    in   Miihridates   King  of  Pontus*  who, 
having  made  himfelf  Mailer  of  all  Afia   Minor,    pafifcd   into 
Greece,  and    was   not  without  great  Difficulty  driven  thence 
by  Sylla.     Mean  while  Italy,  habituated  to   Arms,  and   exer- 
cifed  in  War,  endangered  the  Roman  Empire  by 
an  universal  Revolt;  and,   to  add  to  all  thofe  Ca-        3913. 
lamities,  Rome   faw  herfelf  at  the  fame  time  torn 
by  the  Factions    of  Marius  and  Sylla,  one  of  whom    had    by 
his  Victories  fpread    his  Fame  to  the  remoteft    Quarters  of 
the  North  and  South,    and    the  other  fignalized  himfelf    as 
the   Conqueror  of  Greece  and   Afia,       Sylla,   (tiled   the  Fortu- 
nate, was    but  too  much  fo  againft  his  Country,  over  which 
he  afiumed  a  tyrannic  Sway,  and  laid  the  Foundation  of  all 

the 
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the  enfuing  Troubles  by  the  unhappy  Precedent 
3925.       of  his    perpetual  Dictatorfhip.     Every  one  in  his 

Turn  aimed  at  Dominion.  Seriorius,  a  zealous 
Partifan  of  Marius,  fixed  himfelf  in  Spain,  and  entered  into 
a  Treaty  with  Alithridates.     It  was   in  vain  to  think  of  op- 

pofmg  Force  to  a  General  of  his  Reputation  and 
3931.  Experience  ;  and  Pompey  himfelf  could  no  other- 
wife  matter  him,  than  by  introducing  DifTentions 
among  his  Followers.  Rome  found  a  yet  more  formidabls 
Enemy  in  Spartacus  the  Gladiator,  who  brought  her  to  the 
very  Brink,  of  Ruin,  and  was  found  invincible   till  the  great 

Pompey  was  fent  againft  him.  Luctdlus  in  the 
3936.       mean  time  made  the  Roman  Arms  to  triumph   in 

the  EaJL  Alithridates  was  beaten  in  every  En- 
counter, and,  retiring  beyond  the  Euphrates,  found  himfelf 
frill  preffed  and  purfued  by  his  victorious  Enemy.  But  this 
General,  invincible  in  Battle,  found  it  impoffible  to  retain  the 
Soldiers  in  Obedience,  and  reprefs  that  Licentioufnefs  which 
Jilce  a  PhrCnfy  fcized  the  whole  Roman  Army.  Mithridates, 
not  difcouraged  by  his  many  Defeats,  was  again  preparing  to 
make  head  againft  his  Enemies;  and  Pompey,  the  laft  Hope  and 
Refuse  of  the  Romans,  was  thought  alone  capable  of  termi- 
nating this  long  and  defti  u&ive  War.  It  was  on  this  Occa- 
fion  that  his  Glory  rofe  to  the  higheft  ;  he  finally  fubdued  this 
valiant   and    politic    Prince,  reduced  Armenia   whither  he  had 

fled  for  Refuge  ;  and,  purfuing  his  Advantage,  add- 
-204. T.       cd  Albania,   Iberia,  Syria,  and  Judea  to  the   Ro- 

?nan  Empire.  While  Pompey  was  thus  employ- 
ed in  gathering  Laurels  in  the  Eajl,  Cicero  was  intent  on 
crufhing  a  dangerous  Confpiracy  at  hom^.  That  renowned 
Orator-T  v;no  na^  ^a^  out  ^°  mucn  °^  ms  Time  in  the  Study 
Kioquence,  found  now  a  glorious  Opportunity  of  exert- 
in^  it  in  Defence  of  his  Country;  and  by  it,  more  than  by  the 
Arms  of  his  Collcgue  Antony,  were  the  dark  and  dangerous 
Machinations  of  Catiline  defeated.  ,  Could  Rome  have  been 
i  from  Slavery,  the  Eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  Vir- 
pf  Cato,  thofc  intrepid  Defenders  of  Liberty  and  the 
fecmed  to  ofTer  fair  for  it.  But  their  Efforts 
availed  little  to  favc  a  State  that  was  milling  headiong  in- 
to Ruin  ;  and  where  Luxury,  Ambition,  and  Avarice, 
retting  univerfal  Poflcflion  of  the  Minds  of  Men,  render- 
ed them  infenfiblc  to  all  Lrrcat  and  generous  Defigns,  and 
wholly  ftifled  the  nbble  Spirit  of  Freedom.  Pompey  reigned 
without  a  Rival  in  the  Semite,  and   his  great  Authority   and 
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power  made  him  abfolute  M^fter  of  all  its  Deliberations.  Ca- 
by  his  Victories*  in  Gaul,  was  endeavouring  to  get  him  a 
Name  and  Intereft  that  might  bring  him  upon  a  Level  with 
Pompey  and  Crajfus.     Thefe  three,  combining  in   the  Defign 
to  opprefs  their  Country,  governed  with  abfolute  Authority  ; 
and  Cicero,   whofe  Eloquence  and  Zeal  for  Liberty  gave  them 
Umbrage,  was  baniftied  that  City  he  had  fo  lately  faved  from 
utter  Ruin.     In  the  mean  time  Crajfus,  being  bent  upon  an 
Expedition  againft  the  Parthians,  had    the  Misfortune  to  be 
cut  off  with  his  whole  Army  ;  a  Lofs   by  fo  much  the  more 
fatal  to  the  Roman  State,  as  it  was  chiefly  by  him  that   the 
Rival  Factions  of  Cafar  and  Pompey  were    kept 
united.     His  Death  was  followed  by  a  bloody  Civil       3955. 
War,  and  Rome  loft   her  Liberty  for  ever  in  the 
Plains    of  Pharfalia.     Cccfar,    victorious,  and  now    Matter  of 
the  Univerfe,    traverfed  with   incredible  Expedition  almoft  all 
the  Countries  of   the  known    World.     Egypt,    Afia,   Mauri- 
tania,   Spain,   &c.  beheld  this  mighty  Conqueror  triumphing 
over   all  his   Oppofers.     Brutus  and    Cajjius.,  animated  by    a 
Zeal    for    Liberty,    endeavoured  to  refcue  their 
Country   from   Slavery  by   killing    the  Ufurper ;       39^r. 
and  the  Eloquence  of  Cicero   feconding   the  glo- 
rious Defign,  gave  at   firft  fome  Hopes  that  Rome  might  yet 
fee  better  Days.     But  it  was  the  Fate  of  that  unhappy  City  to 
'fall  foon  after  into  the  Hands  of  Antony,  Lepidus,  and   young 
Oclavius,  who  by  their   bloody  Profcriptions   almoft   totally 
extirpated  the  Roman  Nobility.     Even  Cicero,    whofe   Credit 
-with   the  Senate  had  chiefly  contributed   to  the  Advancement 
of  Oclavius,   was  abandoned  by   that  ungrateful   Monfter  to 
theRefentmentof  Antony  his  implacable  Enemy.     In  the  Di- 
vifion  of  the  Empire,  Italy  and  Rome  fell  to  the  Share  of  Ocla- 
vius, who,  affecting  to  govern  with  great  Clemency  and  Mo- 
leration,    endeavoured    to   throw   the  Odium  of  all   the  late 
Cruelties  upon  his  Collegues.     In  fine,  Brutus  and  Cajjius,  the 
laft   Refuge  of  the    Republic,  both  falling    in    the  Battle  of 
Pbilippi,  Rome   after  them  never  made  fo  much  as  an   Effort 
for  the    Recovery  of  her  Liberty,    but  quietly    fubmitted  to 
the  Dominion  of  the  Conquerors.     They  did  not 
however  remain  long  united.     Antony  2,^  Ccefar,      3973* 
combining    to    ruin    Lepidus,  turned   next    their 
Arms  one  againft  tRe    other.     The  fiattle  of  Aclium  decided 
the  Empire  of  the  World  in  favour  ofCafar  ;  for  Antony^  upon 
that  Difafter,    was  abandoned   by  all   his  Friends,  and  even 
\>y  his  Beloved  Cleopatra^  for  whofe   fake  he  had  brought  all 
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thefe   Misfortunes  upon  himfelf.     Herod  the   Idumeany    who 
owed   his  All    to  that  General,   was  conftrained   to  fubmit  to 
the  Conqueror,  and  thereby  confirmed  himfelf  in  the  Poffeflion 
of  the  Throne  of  Judea.     Thus  did   Odlavius  triumph   over 
ail  Oppofition  :   Alexandria  opened  its  Gates   to   him  ;  Egypt 
became   a  Roman  Province  ;   Cleopatra,  difdaining 
3977"        to  ac'orn  tne  Victor's  Triumph,  ended    her  Days 
by  Poifon  ;   and  Antony \  fehfible   that  he 'could  no 
longer  withftand    the  Power  of  his  Adverfary,  by  a  voluntary 
Death  left   Cafar  in  the  unrivalled   Poffeflion  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     This   fortunate    Prince,    under  the   Name    of  Au- 
gujhs,  and  with  the  Title  of  Emperor,  took  Poffeflion  of  the 
Government.     Thus   was   the   Roman   Commonwealth,    727 
Years  after  the  Foundation  of  that  City  by  Ronyilusy  converted 
into  an  abfolute  Monarchy.     Augu/lus  now  fet  himfelf  to  re- 
form   the  many  Abufes  that  had  crept  into,  the  State  during 
the  Wars ;  and,  knowing  that  the  Republican  Spirit  of  the  Ro- 
mans y  tho'  greatly  weakened,  was  not  yet  altogether  broken, 
he  endeavoured,  by  the  Mildnefs  and  Juftice  of  his  Govern- 
ment, to  reconcile  his  Countrymen   to  that   Power  which  it 
was  in  vain  for  them  any  longer  to  oppofe.     With  this  View 
he    introduced   among   them   Learning    and   the   polite   Arts, 
which,  by  the  Encouragement  they  met  with   frcm    him  and 
jllitcenas,  began  to  life  up  (heir  Heads  and  flourifh.     Horace^ 
lirgil,  Ovid,  and  Livy\    adorned   the    Age   we   are   fpeaking 
of,     and  do   it    more  Honour    by   their    inimitable  Writings 
than  all    the  Victories   of  4 he  Prince  under  whom   they  lived. 
Eloquence   alone,  of  all   the   fevera'   Branches  of  Literature, 
lay   uncultivated.       That  expired    with    Cicero    and   the    free 
State  :   Nor  m  ed  we  wonder  at  it  ;  fince  Liberty,  which  had 
hitherto   animated    the   Orator,   'ceafing,    the   Art    itfelf  be- 
came ufelefs,  and    was  regarded    with  an  Eye  of  Jealoufy  by 
the  Men  in  Power.      AugitJIus^"  having  by  this  wile  and   poli- 
tic Management  fecured   the  Tranquillity  of  Italy  and  Rome, 
b-  ran    to   look   abroad    into   the  Provinces,  with   a   View  to 
check   the  Enemies  of  the  Roman  N.ime,' who,  taking  Ad- 
vanr  ge  of  the  inteftine  Divifions  of  the*'  Empire,  had   com- 
mitted    many    Outrages,      He.-fubdued    the   Cantabrians    and 
Ajlwians    bordering    upon    the    Pyrenees:    Ethiopia  fucd    for 
Peace:   T,     Paribians,  dreading  his  Power,  fent 
,0.         back    the   Srandards   taken   from   Crajfus,  and   all 
the  Reman  Prifoners  in  their  Hands  :  India  fought 
k'u>  Alliance:   Panmnia  fubmitted  to  hia  Power;  and  Germany 
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trembled  at  the  Name  of  this  mighty  Conqueror. 
Victorious  every-where,  both  by  Land  and  Sea,      4.C04. 
he  (hut  the  Temple  of  Janusy  and  gave  Peace  to 
all   the  Roman  Empire.     This  happened   in   the   754th  Year 
after  the  Building  of  Rome,  and  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  Pe- 
riod,   which    coincides  with   the  firft   Year  of  the   Chrijlian 
iEra,  according  to  the  Computation  in  ufe  in  thefe  Weftern 
Parts. 

I  have  now  compleated  my  original  Defign,  which  was  to 
lay  before  you  a  (hort  View  of  ancient  Hiftory  from  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World  to  the  Birth  of  Chrijh  I  have  thrown 
together  all  the  material  Tranfa£tions  of  the  different  Nations* 
of  the  World,  and,  by  referring  them  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
Years  in  which  they  happened,  have,  I  hope,  given  you  a  precty 
diftinct  Notion  of  the  coincident  Periods  of  Hiftory.  By- 
keeping  this  general  Plan  conftantly  in  Mind,  you  will  be  en-, 
abled  to  read  either  ancient  or  modern  Writers  upon  this  Sub- 
ject with  all  the  Advantage  Tto  yourfelf  you  can  defire.  For  v 
whether  they  make  Choice.jaf-a— longer  or  fhorter  Portion  of 
Time  within  which  to  limit  their  Detail  of  Tran factions,  or 
in  whatever  Order  different  Authors  occur  to  your  Study,  the 
Knowledge  you  have  of  the  general  Courfe  of  Ages,  and  to 
what  Part  of  univerfal  Hiftory  every  particular  Period  belongs, 
will  preferve  all  your  Acquiiitions  unconfufed,  and  enable  you 
to  digeft  your  whole  Treafure  ©f  Reading  under  thofe  Heads 
and  Divisions  to  which  each  Part  properly  refers.  Nor  is  this 
an  Advantage  to  be  lightly  accounted  of,  inafmuch  as  Men, 
according  to  their  different  Views  and  Aims  in  Life,  find  ic 
their  Intereft  fometimes  to  apply  themfelves  more  particularly 
to  one  Part  of  Hiftory,  and  fometimes  to  another  -y  in  which 
Cafe  nothing  is  more  ufeful,  than  fuch  a  general  View  of 
Things  as  fhall  enable  them  to  connect:  and  tie  together  thofe 
feveral  Parts  of  Knowledge  which  Intereft:  or  Neceflity  has 
at  different  Times  added  to  their  Stock  of  Learning.  This  is 
fo  evident  that  I  need  not  fenlarge  upon  it ;  and  therefore, 
having  now  finifhed  all  I  intended  on  this  Part,  I  (hall  here 
conclude  the  Head  of  Hiftory  and  Chronology. 
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CHAP.      I. 

T>  HETORIC  is  the  Art  or  Faculty  of  Speaking  and  Writing 
**  with  Elegance  and  Dignity ,  in  order  to  injirucl,  per- 
fuadc,  and  pleafe.  Grammar  only  teaches  Plainnefs  and  Pro- 
priety :  Rhetoric  lays  thefe  for  its  Foundation,  and  raifes  upon 
them  all  the  Graces  of  Tropes  and  Figures.  Elegance  con- 
fifts  in  the  Purity  and  Clearnefs  of  the  Language.  Purity 
requires  choice  and  proper  Words ;  a  Command  of  which 
may  be  gained  by  ftudying  the  beft  Authors,  by  converfing 
with  refined  Company,  and  by  frequent  and  careful  Cornpo- 
fition  :  To  obtain  Perfpicuity  or  Clearnefs,  a  full  Knowledge 
of  our  Subject,  and  frequent  clofe  Meditation  upon  it,  are  ne- 
cefiary.  You  mud:  lilcewife  avoid  ambiguous  Words,  a  dry 
Brevity,  a  confufed  Length  of  Periods,  and  too  large  a  Train 
of  Metaphors  together.  Dignity  arifes  from  fublime  Thoughts, 
noble  Tropes,  and  moving  Figures.  Tropes  alter  and  affect 
fingle  Words ;    Figures  affect  and  enliven  whole  Sentences. 

*  I  found  this  Subject  fo  concifely  and  fenfibly  handled  by  Mr.  Black* 
ivel,  in  the  fecond  Part  of  his  Introduction  to  the  daffies ;  that,  de- 
fpairing  to  get  any  thing  better,  or  more  to  my  Purpofe,  J  prevailed 
with  the  Proprietor  of  the  Book  to  give  me  Leave  to  make  fuch  ufe 
of  it  as  fhould  be  thought  proper.  Some  fmall  Alterations  therefore 
have  been  made ;  and  many  Examples  from  the  Poet?,  to  explain  and 
illuftrate  the  Rules,  exchangeu  or  added ;  in  which  laft  Particular  alone 
thi3  Treaufe  feemed  defective. 

A  Trope 
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A  Trope  is  a  Word  re?noved  from  its  firjl  and  natural  Signi- 
fication, and  applied  with  Advantage  to  another  Thing,  which  it 
does  not  originally  mean  ;  but  only  Jlands  for  it,  as  it  has 
Relation  to  or  Connexion  with  it :  As  in  this  Sentence,  God  is 
my  Rock.  Here  the  Trope  lies  in  the  Word  Rock;  which, 
it  is  plain,  in  its  primary  and  proper  Senfe  fignifies  nothing  lefs 
than  the  Hope  and  Truft  Mankind  have  in  that  adorable  Be- 
ing:  Yet,  becaufe  a  Rock  is  firm  and  immoveable,  and  a 
Building  founded  on  it  will  not  fink,  it  excites  in  our  Minds 
the  Notion  of  God's  unfailing  Power,  and  the  fteady  Support 
which  good  Men  receive  from  their  Dependence  on  him. 
The  Necefiity  and  Ufe  of  Tropes  will  be  made  plain  in  a  few 
Words. 

1.  No  Language  furnifhes  us  with  a  fufficient  Number  of 
proper  and  plain  Words  fully  to  exprefs  all  our  Thoughts. 
The  Mind  of  Man  is  of  an  aftoniihing  Capacity,  and  has  a 
numberlefs  Store  of  Notions ;  therefore,  being  often  diftreffed 
for  want  of  allowed  and  proper  Terms  to  utter  her  Concep- 
tions in,  (he  turns  Things  all  Ways ;  confiders  them  in  their 
different  Relations ;  and  views  them  in  all  their  various  Af- 
pects  and  Appearances ;  that  (he  may  be  enabled  to  declare 
her  Meaning  in  fuitable  Terms,  and  communicate  herfelf  in- 
telligibly and  forcibly  to  Perfons  (he  has  Converfation  with. 
When  we  know  not  a  Man's  Name  whom  we  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  of,  we  defcribe  him  by  his  Features,  Profeffion,  Ha- 
bit, Place  of  Abode,  Acquaintance,  and  other  Circumftances ; 
till  by  fuch  a  Defcription  he  is  as  well  known  to  the  People  we 
fpeak  to,  as  if  we  had  at  nrft  given  him  his  peculiar  Name, 
and  diftinguifhing  Title. 

2.  Tropes  are  ufed  for  the  fake  of  an  agreeable  Variety; 
they  divert  the  Mind,  and  revive  Attention  when  it  begins 
to  flag  and  be  weary.  In  many  Cafes  there  is  an  abfolute 
Neceflity  for  the  Writer  or  Speaker  to  repeat  the  fame  thing 
feveral  times ;  therefore,  to  prevent  the  Offence  which  the 
Repetition  of  it  in  the  fame  Words  might  probably  give,  he 
carefully  diverfifies  his  Exprcfiion,  and  judicioufly  intermixes 
plain  and  figurative  Language.  So  he  carries  on  his  Reader 
or  Hearer  with  fuch  continual  Pleafure,  that  he  is  infenfible 
of  the  Length  of  the  Difcourfe;  and,  when  it  is  concluded, 
only  willies  it  had  been  longer.  As  a  Traveller,  if  he  has  a 
goo*l  Road  and  fair  Weather;  if  he  be  entertained,  as  he  pafles 
along,  with  Variety  of  Landscapes,  and  pleafant  Profpecls  of 
Groves,  Meadows,  Parks,  and  fine  Houles  ;  nevcr*confiders 
or  regrets  the  Length  of  the  Way,  but  comes  in  freih  and 
chearf«l  to  his  Journey's  End.     Tropes  increafe  the  Stores  of 
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Language,  by  exchanging  or  borrowing  what  it  has  not  ; 
ir  is  by  the  Help  of  Tropes  that  nothing  in  Nature  wants  a 
Name. 

3.  Tropes  add  wonderful  Ornament  and  Emphafis  to  a  Dif- 
courfe  ;  and  often  give  the  Mind  a  brighter  and  ftrdjnger  Idea 
of  a  Thing  than  proper  Words,  We  receive  much  of  our 
Knowledge  into  the  Mind  by  the  outward  Senfes ;  and  Com- 
parifons,  drawn  from  Things  fenfible  and  pleafant,  come  eafy 
and  agreeable  to  the  Mind,  as  exempting  it  from  that  litvtn^ 
Study  and  Application  which  is  neceffary  fcr  the  Difcovery  of 
thofe  Truths  which  do  not  immediately  fall  under  the  Notice 
of  our  Senfes*  Such  are  the  Properties  and  fublime  Powers 
of  human  Souls,  the  Attributes  and  Majefty  of  Almighty  Godt 
which  are  in  themfelves  the  moft  venerable  Truths  of  Nature, 
and  of  the  higheft  Importance  to  Mankind.  A  good  and 
beautiful  Trope  often  gives  us  a  clearer  Apprehenficn  of  thefe 
Things  than  large  Difcourfes  that  are  obfeured  and  cumbered 
by  perplexed  Reafoning  and  endlefs  Divifions.  Virgil,  calling 
the  two  Scipio's  the  Thunder- bolts  of  War,  reprefents  the  rapid 
Speed  and  victorious  Progrefs  of  their  Arms  with  more  Em- 
phafis than  all  the  plain  Terms  of  the  Roman  Language  could 
have  done.  When,  to  defcribe  the  Pleafantnefs  of  a  rich  Har- 
veft,  the  Writer  fays,  the  Fields  laugh  and  fing,  he  raifes  in 
the  Mind  a  more  gay  and  delightful  Imagination  both  of  the 
Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Crop  and  the  Chearfulnefs  of  the  Seafon 
than  a  long  and  particular  Relation  in  the  beft-chofen  plain 
Words  could  have  raifed.  Tropes,  at  firft,  in  the  rude  Times 
of  the  World  ufed  forNeceflity,  were  foon  found  to  be  orna- 
mental, and  to  give  Strength  and  Gracefulnefs  to  the  Turn  of 
Men's  Thoughts.  As  Garments,  firft  put  en  for  the  necefTary 
Defence  of  the  Body  againft  the  Severities  of  the  Weather, 
were  quickly  found  to  be  ferviceable  to  fet  off  the  comely  Pro- 
portions, and  add  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Body  itfelf. 

4.  Mankind  are  mightily  pleafed  with  a  happy  and  beauti- 
ful Trope,  becaufe  it  expreffes  the  Boldnefs  and  Felicity  of  an 
Author's  Fancy,  which  is  not  content  with  Things  near  and 
vu'gar  only,  but  fteps  out  of  the  common  Way  to  fetch  in 
fomething  noble,  new,  and  furprifing.  By  an  exprefii'/e  and 
beautiful  Trope  a  frefh  Notion  is  darted  to  entertain  the  Mind  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  taken  off  from  the  Subject  before  if,  on'y 
fees  it  placed  in  a  better  and  ftronger  Light.  That  you  may 
make  ufe  of  Tropes  feafonably  and  with  Advantage,  thefe  fol- 
lowing Directions  may  be  carried  in  Mind*    ' 
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I.   Be  fparing  and  cautious  in   the   Ufe   of  them,  and  om 

them    when  they  are  not  either  as  plain  as  proper  Words,  or 

more   expreffive.     Tropes  are  the  Riches    of  a  Language   and 

therefore   it  will  be  an  Imputation  upon  a  Man  to  laviih  them 

aw*y  without   Discretion.     Too  thick  a  Crowd  of  them   en- 

cumbs  tuiie,  and   make  it  oblcure  and  heavy  ;  and  that 

is  juft  contrary  to  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  Tropes  ;  which  is, 

ta  illuftratc  dark  Truths,  and  relieve  the  labouring  Thoughts. 

2.  C  :-    be  taken  that  Tropes   hold   a   Proportion  to 

Ideas   intended    to  be   railed   by  them.     And  this  may  be 

n   in  two   Senfes.     Firft,  there  ought  to    be  an  eafy   and 

:  ition   betwixt  the  'Trope  and  the  proper  Word  it 

>ut   for,   or   the    Tt  in  a;    intended    to  be  exprefied    by    it. 

en  there  is  not  this  Saitablenefs  and  Relation,  the  Expref- 

llon  at  heil  will  be  harih  and  unpleafant,  but  often   barbarous 

and  ridiculous.     Such  was  the  Saying  of  the  Roman  expos'd  by 

Tully  : "  The  Commonwealth  was  caftrated  by  the  Death  of 

'•  Cato"  The  Connexion  between  the  Trope  and  the  proper 
Word  ought  to  be  fo  clofe  and  evident,  that  the  one  cannot  be 
well  mentioned  without  railing  the  Idea  of  the  other.  This 
Connexion  is  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  natural  is>  when 
the  Things  exprefs*cl  by  their  proper  and  metaphorical  Names  natu- 
rally refemble  one  another.  When  it  is  faid  a  Man  has  Arms  of 
Brals,  that  Expreflion  readily  and  naturally  conveys  to  one's 
Underftandirig  a  Notion  of  the  extraordinary  Strength  and 
Firmnefs  of  that  Man's  Arms.  The  artificial  Connexion  depends 
upon  Ufe  and cjlablijhed  Cujlom.  The  Turks  are  generally  efleem- 
ed  a  barbarous  and  cruel  People ;  a  rude  and  unrelenting  Per- 
fon  is  by  Cuftom  called  a  Turk  j  and  the  frequent  Ufe  of  it  in 
Senfe  makes  the  Idea  of  the  Word  Turk  raife  in  the  Mind 
the  Idea  of  a  rude  and  unrelenting  Man.  The  other  Way  of 
preferring  the  Proportion  above-mentioned  is,  that  a  Trope  do 
not  exprefs  more  or  lefs  than  the  Thing  requires :  That  Things 
capable  of  Heightening  and  Ornament  be  not  debafed  and  vi- 
liiy'd  by  low  Expreffions  -y  nor  fmall  Matters  over-magnify'd 
by  pompous  and  iwelling  Words.  Euripides  is  cenfured  by 
Arijlotle  for  calling  Rowing  the  Exercifeof  the  Empire  of  the 
Oar :  And  fo  may  Cato  for  calling  a  Hill  covered  with  Brakes 
and  ThicJccts  by  the  Name  of  a  Wart.  But  if  a  Trope  feem 
to  be  a  litrle  harih,  and  yet  is  nccellary  and  very  fignificant,  you 
may  mollify  and  fmooth  it  by  a  good  'Epithet ;  or,  in  few  Words 
without  Formality,  begging  the  Reader  or  Hearer  to  pardon 
the  Expreffion. 
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3.  A.  Trope  ^ughl  robe  obvious  and  intelligible  j  and  there- 
fore mull  not  be  fetched  from  Things  too  remote,  fo  as  to  re- 
quire much  Reading  and  Learning  to  apprehend  it.  If  a  Man, 
fp  caking  of  a  Houfe  of  Debauchery,  fays  it  is  a  dangerous  Rock 
of  Youth,  the  Relation  lies  p!a:n  to  an  ordinary  Capacity  :  But 
if  he  calls  it  the  Syries  of  Youth,  it  is  far-fetch'd  and  obfeure, 
beeaufe  few  know  that  the  Syries  are  Sands  on  the  Coaft  of 
y/r.'V,  which  inevitably  fwaliow  up  all  the  Ships  that  fail  into 
them. 

4.  No  Tropes  are  to  be  ufed  which  convev  a  fordid  or  lewd 
Idea  to  the  Mind.  Vile  and  debauched  Exprcilions  are  the 
lure  Marks  of  an  abject  and  groveling  Mind.  He  who  fo  far 
forgets  the  Defign  and  Dignity  of  Speech  as  to  endeavour  to 
poifon  and  debauch  by  it,  inftead  of  inllrucling  in  Virtue,  and 
pleafmg  Men  in  order  to  do  them  Good,  acls  againff.  Reafon  and 
all  the  Decencies  and  Modelty  of  human  Nature. 

To  conclude,  Tropes  and  metaphorical  Expressions  are  ufed 
cither  for  Neceffity,  Emphafis,  or  Decency.  For  hcceffity,  when 
we  have  not  proper  Words  to  declare  our  Thoughts  ;  for  Em- 
phafis,  when  the  proper  Words  we  have  are  not  fo  comprehen- 
sive and  Significant ;  for  Decency,  when  plain  Language  would 
give  Offence  and  Diftaile  to  the  Reader. 

CHAP.     II. 

Containing  a  particular  Account   of  the   chief  Tropes 
of  Language. 

§  i»l\  If  Etaphor  is  a  Trope  by  which  we  put  aflrange  Word 
JLVJl  for  a  proper  Word,  by  reafon  of  its  Refemblance 
and  Relation  to  it.  All  Tropes  are  in  ftri£t  Speaking  Meta- 
phors or  Tranjlations ;  yet  this  is  more  peculiarly  called  fo,  by 
reafon  of  its  conftant  Ufe  and  peculiar  Beautv.  But  more 
plainly  to  diftinguifh  this  particular  Trope  from  the  general 
Name,  it  may  be  thus  defined  :  A  Metaphor  is  a  Simile  or 
Comparifon  intended  to  enforce  and  illufrate  the  Thing  we  /peak 
of  without  the  Signs  or  Forms  of  Comparifon.  Thus  if  we 
fay,  God  is  a  Shield  to  good  Men  ;  it  is  a  Metaphor ',  becaufe 
the  Sign  of  Comparifon  is  not  exprefs'd,  tho'  the  Refemblance, 
which  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Trope,  is  plain  :  As  a  Shield 
guards  him  that  bears  it  againft  the  Attacks  and  Strokes  of  an 
Enemy  ;  fo    the  Providence    and    Favour    of    God    protect 
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good  Men  from  Malice  and  Misfortune.  But  if  the  Sentence 
be  r;ut  thus,  God  is  as  a  Shield  to  good  Men — then  it  becomes 
a  Simile  or  Comparifon.  So,  in  (hort,  a  Metaphor  is  a  jlritter 
or  clofer  Ccmparifon^  and  a  Comparifon  a  loofer  and  Jcfs  compaSf 
Metaphor.  The  Metaphor  is  very  vigorous  and  beautiful  in 
that  noble  Paflage  of  my  Lord  Rcfcommon  a ; 

For  who  did  ever  in  French  Authors  fee 

The  comprchenfive  Englifti  Energy? 

The  weighty  Bullion  of  one  jlerling  Line, 

Drawn  in  French  Wire,  woud  thro'  whole  Pages  Jhine, 

This  Trope  trny  be  taken  from  any  thing  which  is  the  Object 
of  any  of  our  Senfes  ;  but  that  is  generally  the  moll  agreeable 
and  fprightly  which  arifes  from  the  Senfe  of  Seeing:  Becaufe 
of  all  the  Senfes  Seeing  is  the  moil  perfect  and  comprehenfive ; 
the  moft  unwearied  and  'inquifitive  ;  the  moft  defireable  and 
delightful.  That  is  a  fine  Paflage  of  Archbifhop  TiUotfon  V 
"  Piety  and  Virtue  in  Perlbns  of  eminent  Place  and  Dignity 
"  are  feated  to  great  Advantage,  fo  as  to  caft  a  Luftre  upon 
*l  their  very  Place,  and  by  a  ilrong  Reflection  double  the 
41  B^ams  of  Majefty."  This  lively  Way  of  Expreflion  is  of 
extraordinary  Ufe  in  Defcriptions  of  considerable  Length  ;  it 
keeps  the  Mind  pleafed,  and  the  Attention  awake.  ]f  there- 
fore an  Author  is  obliged  to  give  a  large  Account  of  Things 
plain  and  of  common  Obfervation,  he  muft  raife  and  ennoble 
them  by  flrong  and  graceful  Metaphors. 

This  Rule  Tully  has  obferved,  in  his  Defcription  of  the 
fcvcr.il  Parts  of  this  habitable  World,  in  his  Books  concerning 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  So  has  Virgil  in  his  Georgics  j  where 
he  has  made  his  meaneft  and  cparfeft  Subjects  fine  and  ad- 
mirable by  his  judicious  Ufc  of  Metaphors.  The  little  Affairs 
of  Shepherds  and  Farmers  in  his  perfect  Lines  appear  with 
Dignity.  His  Defcriptions  make  the  Country  a  Paradife;  and 
bis  Touch,  2s  a  noble  IVit  c  exprcfTcs  it,  turns  every  thing 
into  Gold.  Thcfe  arc  admirable  and  very  beautiful  Metaphors 
when  the  Properties  of  rational  Creatures  are  applied  to  Ani- 
mals, and  thofc  of  Animals  to  Plants  and  Trees:  This  Way 
of  treating  a  Subject  gives  Life  and  Beauty  to  the  whole  Cre- 
ation.    We  receive  the  ftrongeft  Pleafuic  from  thoie  bold  and 


a  FJj'cy  on  Tranflated  Ferfc,   ver.  5  1 ,  Cjfc 
k  Sermons,  Folio,  Lond.  1696.  /.  4. 
c  Boileau. 
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comprehend ve  Metaphors,  which,  befices  the  Uluftration  of 
the  Subject  they  are  intended  to  raife  and  improve,  convey  to 
us  a  frefh  and  lively  Image. 

Thus  Agamemnon  (after  all  his  Dingers,  murdered  by  the 
Hands  of  Villains  in  his  own  Kingdom)  is  not  faid  barely  to 
die,  but  to  end 

*- — the  fad  Evening  of  a  stormy  Life. 

I  know  no  Cafe  in  which  Metaphors  of  a  bold  Sound  are 
more  proper  than  in  arrogant  Speeches,  when  Men  defy  the 
Gods,  or  quarrel  with  the  Difpenfations  of  Providence.  Phi- 
latius  in  the  Odyffey  is  no  arrogant  Character;  yet  in  one  Place 
(upon  confidering  the  Afflictions  of  his  Prince,  whofe  Piety  and 
Virtue  he  was  fo  well  allured  of)  he  falls  into  a  Rant  againft 
Providence,  in  which  the  Language  is  as  lively  and  vigorous 
as  the  Sentiment  is  ill-groundtd  and  abfurd. 

0  Jove  !  for  ever  deaf  to  human  Cries, 

^The  Tyrant,  not  the  Father  of  the  Skies ! 

WUnpiteous  of  the  Race  thy  Will  began  ; 

P  The  Fool  of  Fate,  thy  Manufacture,  Man, 
With  Penury,  Contempt,  Repulfe,  and  Care, 
The  galling  Load  of  Life  is  doom' 'd  to  bear. 

§  2.  Allegory  is  a  Continuation  of  fever al  Metaphors  all 
through  the  fame  Sentence  or  Difcourfe,  when  one  thing  is  faia\ 
and  fomething  different  is  underjiood. 

Did  I  but  purpofe  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  fmooth  Surface  of  a  Summer's  Sea, 
While  gentle  Zephyrs  play  with  profp'rous  Gales, 
And  Fortune's  Favour  fills  the  fwelling  Sails  -, 
But  wou  d  forfake  the  Ship  and  make  the  Shore, 
When  the  Winds  whiflle,  and  the  Tempejls  roar  d  ? 

The  Ufe  of  an  Allegory  is  to  convey  our  Meaning  under  dil- 
guifed  Terms,  when  to  fpeak  it  out  in  plain  may  not  be  fo 
fafe,  fo  feafonable,  or  effectual  upon  the  Perfon  we  defign  to 
inftruft  by  it.  It  is  often  likewife  ufed  for  Magnificence  and 
Loftinefs,  to  raife  Wonder  and  gratify  Curiofity. 

To  prevent  Confufion,  and  Want  of  Decorum  and  Pro- 
priety in  a  Difcourfe,  an  Allegory  muft  end  as  it  begun  ;  and 

d  Prior's  Henry  WEmma,  p.  187  of  Poems,  Lord.  1711. 
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the  fame  Metaphor  which  was  chofcn  at  firft,  be  continued  to 
thelafh  Several  Allegories  may  be  brought  into  one  Difcourfe 
at  a  fmall  Diftance  one  from  another  ;  but  every  Particular 
muit  be  in  a  Sentence  diftincl:  from  the  reft,  and  muft  admit 
nothing  foreign.  To  this  may  be  referred  Apologue  or  Fable% 
which  is  afcribing  the  Actions,  Paffions,  and  Difcourfe  of  Man- 
kind to  the  irrational  and  even  inanimate  Creation,  with  a  De- 
fign  to  inflruct  and  affe£  People  with  a  ufeful  ^fcrw/dexteroufly 
conveyed. 

§  3.  Metonymy  is  a  Trope  whereby  one  Name  is  put  for  ano- 
ther .  which  it  may  properly  (land  for  by  reafon  of  the  near  Relation 
or  mutual  Dependence  there  is  between  both. 


as  Jupiter 


On  Juno  (miles,  when  he  impfegm  the  Clouds, 
That  /bed  May- flowers e. 


01 


By  this  Trope  any  of  the  mo(t  fignificant  Circumfiaj 
Appendages  of  a  Thing'are  put  for  the  Subject  or  chiefc 
to  which  they  belong,  or  on  which  they  depend.  But  Bn!v 
this  Trope  is  ured  with  much  more  Vigour  and  Advantiige^Bthe 
following;  Cafes. 

1.  When  the  Narration  or  Counfel  {lands  for  the  Action, 
and  what  the  Poet  or  Hi/hrian  defcribes  he  is  faid  to  do  ;  which 
is  a  vehement  Way  of  Expreilion,  exceeding  the  common  :<s 
much  as  Action   goes  beyond   Description  j  and    Lile  excels 

ting. 

Againft  bold  Turnus  the  great  Trojan  Army 
lid/1  their  Strokes  the  Poet  gets  no  Harm  ; 
AchjUesawjr  in  Epic  Vcrfe  be  Jlaiuy  &c. f 

2.  When  the  Name  of  any  Relation  is  put  for  the  Duty 
which  tn  it  Relation  requires,  and  the  Benevolence  and  Ten* 
dernefs  which  may  be  expected  from  it.     AnacranZ,  fpeaking 

n  y,  fays,  that  through  it  there's  no  longer  any  fuch  thing 
thren  or  Pan  its  in  the  World.     Wfcen  tjie   L>  \ 
Rich,  j  '//;;»  in  a  Man,  it  bundles  Humanity; 

confounds  Right  and  Dittin&ion  ;,  and  tramples  upon  the  muft 
lac red  at) J  endearing  Relations  in  Nature. 


r-  Milton's  Par.  Lofl,   Lib.  iv.    500,   501. 
9  JJryden's  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.   ver.    14  c. 
t  Ode  xivi.   vur.   744,  745.  Barnes  lid. 
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3.  Rivers,  which  contribute  fo  much  to  the  Plenty  and 
Pleafantnefs  of  a  Country,  are  often  mentioned  by  the  Poets  to 
exprefs  the  whole  Country  in  which  they  priCe,  or  through 
which  they  take  their  Courfeh.     A  Branch  of  the  Metonymy  $s 

Antonomafia,  or  Exchange  of  Names,  which  put  a  fgvrfcant  and 
emphatical  Epithet,  Title,  or  Character,  for  the  proper  and  moji 
diflinguijlnng  Name.  The  Word  which  is  ufcd  for  the  princi- 
pal and  mod  proper  Name  is  eiiher  taken  from  the  Performs 
Country,  Family,  Relation,  Profeffion,  perfonal  Circurn- 
ftances,  Refemblance  to  fome  other  Petfon,  or  from  the  Virtue 
or  Vice  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  Sardanapalus  was  a  Mon- 
ger of  Debauchery  ;  Nero  of  Cruelty  :  Therefore  to  c;;!j  a 
very  debauched  Perfon  Sard/napalus,  and  a  cruel  one  Ncrc, 
brands  them  much  deeper  than  to  call  one  debauched,  and  the 
other  cruel. 

§4.  Synecdoche,  or  Comprehend 3",  is  a  Trope  wjcb  puts  the 
Name  of  a  Whole  for  a  Part.,  or  of  a  Part  for  the  JVksL  ;  a  Ge- 
neral for  a  Particular  of  the  fame  Kind,  or  a  Particular  for  a  Ge- 
neral. By  this  Trope  a  round  and  certain  Number  i*  often  fet 
down  for  an  uncertain  one.  The  Plural  ufed  for  the  Singular 
generally  gives  an  Elevation  and  Turn  of  Grandeur  to  the  Dif- 
courfe. 

Leave  Earth,  my  Mufe,  and  foar  a  glorious  Height, 
Tell  me  what  Heroes  few  the  gallant  Fleclor  $ 
Cycnus  and  Memnon,  terrible  in  Arms'1, 

When  it  is  plain  the  Poet  only  fpeaks  of  Achilles',  but  he  ufes 
the  Plural  Number  to  magnify  the  Strength  and  Courage  of 
his  Hero,  and  to  (hew  that  one  fuch  brave  Man  is  of  more  Va- 
lue and  Importance  in  War  than  Troops  or  common  Warri- 
ors. The  treacherous  Sinon  emphatically  ufes  the  Plural  for 
the  Singular^  when  he  would  aggravate  his  Danger  of  being 
facriliced  by  his  Countrymen,  and  raife  the  Horror  of  their 
Preparations  for  thofe  inhuman  Rites. 

Ye  cur  fed  Swords  and  Altars  which  I  fcap\l  k  / 

Sometimes  a  fmgle  colleclive  Word  exprefTes  Multitudes  with 
more  Clearnefs  and  Vehemence  than  Plurals  would  do  ;  as  in 
that  PafTage  of  Herodotus1  >  when  Phrynichus  reprefented  the 

h  See  Theoc.  Idyl.  iv.  6;  *  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  560,  561. 

kVirg.  JEn.  ii.  155.  ]  Li 6.  vi.  /.  441. 
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DeftrucVicn  of  Miletus  on  the  Stage,  the  Theatre  burfc  out  into 
ri  ears.  If  the  Author  had  faid,  all  the  Peop'e  in  the  Theatre 
burft  out  intoTca;s,  who  fees  not  that  the  Exprtilion  would 
have  been  comparatively  L;ofe  and  languid  ? 

Bur,  whether  Plurals  be  ufed  for  Singulars^  or  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  Need  of  Judgement  snd  great  Confederation  to 
rn  that  the  Way  of  Speaking  preferred  to  the  other  be  in 
that  Ph"ce  and  upon  that  Occafion  more  proper  and  beautiful  j 
that  it  more  ftrongly  defcrihe  the  Paflion,  more  agreeably  di- 
veifify  and  adorn  the  Period,  and  more  effectually  contribute 
to  the  Surprize  and  Pleafure  of  the  Reader. 

§  5.  Hyperbole  is  a  Trope  that  goes  beyond  the  Bounds  ofJlriSi 
Truth-,  in  reprefenting  Things  greater  or  finaller,  better  or  worfe, 
than  really  they  are,  in  order  to  raife  Admiration  or  Love,  Fear 
or  Contempt. 

Camilla 

Outflnpt  the  Wind  in  Speed  upon  the  Plain, 
Flew  o'er  the  Fields,  nor  hurt  the  bearded  Grain  J 
She  /wept  the  Seas ;  and,  as  fie  jhi?nmd  along, 
Her  Jiving  Foot  unbailed  in  Billows  hung  m. 

Hitman  Nature  is  feldom  content  with  Things  as  they  are3 
but  is  apt  to  magnify  what  it  admires  to  the  Height  of  Won- 

r,  and  fink  what  it  defpifes  or  hates  to  the  1  owe  ft  Degree  of 
Contempt.  Things  great,  new,  and  admirable,  extremely  pleafe 
the  Mind  of  Man  \  but  Trifles  dreft  up  in  gaud)  Ornaments, 
and  a  counterfeit  Sublime,  give  the  utmoft  Averiion  to  a  Man 
of  clear  Reafon  and  elegant  Tafte.  Therefore  Temper  and 
judgement  ar«  to  be  ufed  in  both  Branches  of  this  Trope,  in 
F.scfjs  and  Dejet't,  that  we  neither  fly  too  high  nor  fink  up 
low,  that  we  neither  mifapply  nor  carry  too  far  our  Wonder 
nor  our  Contempt.  For  to  admire  worthlefs  Things,  and  defpife 
Excellencies,  is  a  fure  Sign  of  Weaknefs  and  Stupidity  ;  and, 
in  the  lattei  Cafe,  of  Ill-nature  and  Malice  befides.  Therjj 
are  various  Ways  of  expreffing  an  Hyperbole:  1  ihall  name  three, 
which  fcem  to  be  the  Chi< 

1.   In  plain  and  direct  Terms,  which  far  exceed  the  Stricl- 
pels  of  Truth. 

TU  Giant's  lefty  Head  overtops  the  Clouds  n. 

m  Drvd.  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  in  fine, 
ft  Virg.  yEn.  111.  Ore. 
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2.,  By  Similitude,  or  Comparifo 


en, 


It  feems  as  if  the  Cyclades  again 

Were  rooted  up  and  jujtled  in  the  Main ; 

Or  floating  Mountains  floating  Mountains  meet ; 

Such  is  the  firft  Encounter  of  the  Fleet  °. 

3.  By  a  fbong  Metaphor :  As  the  Poet  in  the  Place  abovev 
mentioned,  inftead  of  faying  that  Camilla  ran  very  fwifciy, 
heightens  the  Expreflion,  and  makes  her  fly.  Two  or  three 
or'  thefe  'Tropes  added  together  raife  our  Wonder  and  Pleafure, 
by  carrying  up  the  Difoourfe  to  the  utmoft  Point  of  Sublimity, 
Pindar,  fpeaking  of  Hercules  invading  the  Inhabitants  of  Cos, 
fdys,  that  Here's  Attack  upon  them  was  not  like  Winds,  or 
Seas,  or  Fire,  t^ur  like  a  Thunder-t>olt  ;  as  if  the  Fury  of 
thofe  was  lefs,  of  this  only  equal.  There  are  the  fame  Steps 
and  Degrees  of  finking  what  is  to  be  rendered  contemptible 
and  ridiculous,  as  of  raifing  what^fhould  appear  great  and 
wonderful.  'Tis  a  bold  Trope,  and  muft  be  ufed  with  Caitfiorj. 
and  Judgement.  In  1  mical  Chandlers  and  Pieces  of  Humour 
and  Drollery,  more  Liberty  is  allowed  than  in  ferious  and 
grave  Subjec-ts.  Not  only  Plautus  in  the  Character  of  Euclio  p> 
but  Horace  in  the  Defcription  of  his  Mifer  ^,  carries  it  to  a 
Degree  of  Extravagance. 

§  6.  Irony  is  a  Trope  whereby  a  Man  fpeaks  contrary  to  his 
Thoughts,  that  he  may  fpeak  zvith  more  Force  and  Advantage ;  as 
when  a  notorious  Villain  is  fcornfuily  complimented  with  the 
Titles  of  a  -very  honefll  and  excellent  Perfon,  the  Character  of  the 
Perfon  ironically  commended,  the  Air  of  Contempt  that  appears 
in  the  Speaker  or  Writer,  and  the  Exorbitance  of  the  Com- 
mendations, fufficientiy  difcover  the  Diffimulation.  Milton 
reprefcnts'GW  Almighty  addrefHng  his  bicfTed  Son  upon  the 
Revolt  of  Lucifer,  and  laughing  to  (corn  the  Attempts  of  thofe 
moil  ungrateful  and  infatuated  Rebels,  in  a  \> cry  m<<jtftic  Irony. 

Son  !  Thou  in  vjhom  my  Glory  I  behold 

In  full  Rcfplendence ,  Heir  of  all  my  Might, 

9  Dryd.  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  69 t,  692, 
J?  la  Aulularia.  9  Sat,  ii.  3. 
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Nearly  it  now  concerns  Us  io  be  Jure 
Of  our  Omnipotence*  / 

And  Dtyden  finely  ridicules  the  Egyptian  Worfhip,  In  a 
laughing  honical  Commendation  of  their  Leek  and  Onion 
GodY. 

77/  Egyptian  Rites  the  Jebufitcs  embraced  ; 

Where  Gods  were  recommended  by  their  Tajle. 

Such  favory  Deities  muft  needs  be  good, 

As  fervd  at  owe  for  iVorfmp,  and  for  Food, 

Absalom  and  Achjtophel. 

This  Way  of  Ex  predion  has  great  Force  in  correcting  Vice 
and  Hypocxiiy,  and  dafiing  Vanity  and  Impudence  outot  Coun- 
tenance. 1  o  drefs  up  a  fcand  ilous  Wretch  in  all  the  Virtues 
and  amiable  Qualities  that  are  directly  contrary  to  the  vicious 
Difpofitions  that  have  rendered  him  infamous,  only  makes  him 
ridiculous  in  thefe  Mock-Qrnaments,  and  more  effectually  ex- 
pofes  him  for  a  public  Mark  of  Derifion.  A  lively  and  agree- 
able Kind  of  this  Trope  is  ironical  Exhortations  :  By  this,  when  a 
Man  has  largely  reckoned  up  the  Inconveniences  and  Mifchiefs 
that  attend  any  Practice  or  Way  of  Living,  he  concludes  with 
feigned  Encouragement  and  Advice  to  act  after  that  Manner, 
putlue  that  very  Courfe  of  Life. 

So  when  Horace  s  has  beautifully  defcribed  the  Tumults, 
Noifr,  and  Dangers  of  Rome,  he  clofes  his  Description  with 
this  drolling  Application, 

Go  noWy  and  Jludy  tuneful  Verfe  at  Rome  ! 

When  a  dying  or  dead  Perfon  is  infulted  with  Scoffs  and  iro- 
nical Tartncfs,  it  is  ufually  called  a  Sarcafm,  which  proceeds 
from  Meat  of  Blood,  Eagernefi  of  Refcntmcnt,  and  that  Arro- 
gance and  Pride  \*hich  pofft  lies  the  Heart  of  Man  upon  Victo- 
ry and  Thus  Pyrrbm  the  Son  of  j4chillcs,whc.n  Priam 

1  him  with  Cruelty,  and  put  him  in  Mind  of  his  Fa- 
contrary  Behaviour,  iniults  him  with  the  following  Sar- 
cafm  : 

/  e  fir  ft,  replies  the  Chief  to  go 

tilth   thefe  jud  Tidings  to  bis  Ghojl  below: 


T  Parad.  Loft.  Lib.  v.  ver.  719,  CJJ*. 

1  /.'/.  ii.   2.  67. 
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Begone ', — acquaint  him  with  my  Crimes  in  Troy, 
And  tell  my  bire  of  his  degenerate  Boy. 

Pitt's  Virgil. 

Cuflom   has   prevailed  that  any  keen    Saying,  which  has  the 
true  Point  of  Satire,  and  cuts  deep,  is  called  a  Sarcafm, 

§  j.  Catachrefis,  or  Abiife,  is  a  bold  Trope,  which  borrows 
the  Name  of  one  Thing  to  exprefs  another  ;  which  either  has  no  pro- 
per Name  of  its  own,  or,  if  it  has,  the  bor  reived  Name  is  more  fur- 
prijing  and  acceptable  by  its  Boidnefs  and  Novelty.  Milton  s  De- 
fcription  of  Raphael's  Dcfcent  from  the  Empyreal  Heaven  to 
Paradife,  affords  us  a  beautiful  Example  of  this  Trope. 

Down  thither  prone  in  Flight 


He  fpeeds,  and  thro*  the  va(f  Ether ia]  Sky 
Sails  between  IVorlds  and  IVorlds —  l« 

The  firfl  Way  of  ufing  this  Trope  may  be  iHuftrated  by  this 
Inftance.  A  Parricide  is  ftri&ly  and  properly  a  Murderer  of 
his  Father  ;  but  there  is  no  appropriate  and  authorized  Name 
in  EngUJh  for  a  Murderer  of  his  Mother,  Brother,  Sifter  &f>. 
therefore  we  call  all  thofe  bloody  unnatural  Wretches  by  the 
Name  of  Parricides ;  And  tho'  at  firft  there  be  a  feeming  Im- 
propriety in  the  Word  fo  applied  ;  yet,  upon  a  little  Confidera- 
tion,  we  find  that  the  Senfe  runs  clear,  and  the  Connexion  is 
juft  and  obvious.  It  is  no  Trefpafs  againft  Reaibn  and  Proprie- 
ty of  Language  to  give  the  fame  odious  Name  to  Mongers  who 
are  involved  in  the  fame  enormous  Guilt. 

By  this  fhort  Account  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  a  general  Ana* 
logy  or  Relation  between  all  Tropes,  and  that  in  all  of  them  a 
Man  ufes  a  foreign  or  ftrange  Word  inftead  of  a  proper  one  ; 
and  therefore  fays  one  thing,  and  means  fomething  different. 
When  he  fays  one  thing,  and  means  another  almoft  the  fame. 
it  is  a  Synecdoche  or  Comprehenfion  :  When  he  fays  one  thino- 
and  means  another  mutually  depending,  it  is  a  Metonymy  • 
When  he  fays  one  Thing,  and  means  another  oppofite,  or  con- 
trary, it  is  an  Irony:  When  he  fays  one  Thing,  and  means  ano- 
ther like  to  it,  it  is  a  Metaphor  :  A  Metaphor  continued  and 
often  repeated  becomes  an  Allegory :  A  Metaphor  carried  to  a 
great  Degree  of  Bohlnefs  is  an  Hyperbole-,  and  when  at  firft 
Sound  it  feems  a  little  harfli  and  {hocking,  and  may  be  imagined 
to  carry  fome  Impropriety  in  it,  it  is  a  Catachrefis* 

*  Parad.  Loll,  Life,  v.  ver.   266,  ci?r. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Giving  an  Account  of  the  Nature,  NeceJJityy  and  life  of 
Figures  in  general. 

§  I.    A    Figure  is  a  Manner  of  Speaking  different  from  the  or* 
-^*-  binary  and  plain  Way,  and  more  cmphatical ;  expr effing 
a  PaJJion,  or  containing  a  Beauty. 

ri  ne  beft  and  moft  lively  Figures  do  both.  The  Impreflions 
of  Wonder,  Love,  Hatred,  Fear,  Hope,  &c.%  made  upon  the 
Soul  of  Man,  are  characterized  and  communicated  by  Figures, 
which  are  the  Language  of  the  PaJJions. 

The  Soul  has  iuch  a  mighty  Command  over  that  curious 
Organ  the  human  Body,  that  it  can  make  all  the  Impreflions 
upon  it  (while  it  is  in  Health  and  Harmony)  whereby  all  the 
different  dffefiions  and  Pajfions  are  expreffed.  It  can  by  its 
fovereien  PJeafure  fo  move  and  alter  the  Blood  and  Spirits,  fo 
contract  or  relax  the  Nerves,  that  in  Sorrow,  a  Deadnefs  and 
Heavinefs  fhall  make  the  Countenance  four  ;  in  Anger,  a 
brutal  Fiercenefs  fhall  enflame  the  Eyes,  and  ruffle  the  Looks 
into  Deformity  ;  in  Joy  and  Chearfulncfs,  a  fprightly  Gaiety 
(hill  fmile  in  the  Eye,  and  enliven  every  Feature.  The  Soul 
likewife  tunes  the  Organs  of  Speech,  and  fets  them  to  that  Key 
w  lich  will  mod  effectually  exprefs  her  prefent  Sentiments;  (o 
t  at  in  Joy  the  Voice  (hall  be  tender,  flowing,  and  rapturous; 
in  Anger,  fhrill,  eager,  and  full  of  Breaks ;  in  Fear,  low,  con- 
fufed,  .  n  '  ftammt  ring. 

§  2.  i  he  Neceffity  of  Figures  may  appear  from  the  following 
Realons, 

I.  Without  Figures  you  cannot  defcribe  a  Man  in  a  PaJf:on\ 

hetauiL  a   Man    in  a  cool  and  fedate  Temper  is  quite  another 

Thing  from  himfelf  under  a  Commotion   and  vehement  Dif- 

turbance,    His  Eves,  his  Motions,  and  Expreflions,  are  intirclj 

:    nt  ;   and  why   {hould  not  the  Dejcnption  of  him  in   fuch 

1  :es  be  lo?   Nay,   the  kveial  Pojfnns  mud   be  as 

i  .  (hed,a$  a  State  of  Indolence  and  TranquilliM 

from  any  on    rajjion.      Foi   Inftance,  the  fame  Hettor  taking 

j  :.(!  only  Son,  and   afterwards  purfuii 

<  id  J  word  Ships,   muft    be  painted 

mlt   lay  afidc  all  the 

Tern  ,  and  appear  wiih  all  the 

i   and  Ci  ■■■  •   ■  and  ihauM 

gent 
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gent  Father.  Here  he  muft  refume  all  his  military  Ardour;  a 
noble  Rage  muft  fparkle  in  his  Face,  and  his  very  Smiles  muft 
be  terrible. 

2.  If  IVriters  and  Speakers  defire  to  affect  their  Readers  and 
Hearers i  the  muft  not  only  appear  to  be  concerned,  but  muft 
really  be  fo. 

When  a  Man  is  vehemently  moved  with  the  Pajfion  which 
he  would  infpire  other  People  with,  he  fpeaks  with  Spirit  and 
Energy  ;  and  will  naturally  break  out  into  ftrong  Figures,  and 
all  the  fuitable  and  moving Expreffions  of  an  undiflembled  Elo- 
quence. Unlearned  People,  in  Grief,  Anger,  Joy,  csV.  utter 
their  Pajfion  with  more  Vehemence  and  Fluency  than  the  moft 
Learned,  who  are  not  heartily  interefted  in  the  Matter,  nor 
thoroughly  warmed  with  the  Pajfion  which  they  defcribe. 
What  the  Speaker  is,  for  the  moft  Part,  the  Audience  will  be: 
If  he  be  zealoufly  concerned,  they  will  be  attentive;  if  he  be 
indifferent,  they  will  be  perfectly  carelefs  and  cold.  Fire  kin- 
dles Fire ;  Life  and  Heat  in  the  Speaker  enliven  and  infpirit 
the  Hearer.  As  we  fee  by  common  Experience,  that  one  very 
gay  and  pleafant  Perfcn  propagates  his  cbearful  Humour  where- 
ever  he  comes,  and  gives  Vivacity  to  a  whole  Company ;  {o9 
on  the  contrary,  a  four  and  fullen  XVretch  damps  the  Livelinefs 
of  all  about  him,  and  infects  them  with  his  own  melancholy 
and  gloomy  Temper. 

3.  Figures  are  highly  ferviceable  to  clear  difficult  Truths  ; 
to  make  a  Style  pleafant  and  pathetical ;  and  to  awaken  and 
fix  Attention. 

§3.1  (hall  now  only  mention  fome  of  the  Directions  which 
are  given  by  our  great  Majiers  for  the  prudent  and  proper  Ufe 
of  Figures. 

1.  Let  your  Difcourfe  always  be  founded  upon  Nature  and 
Senfe,  fupported  with  ftrong  Reafon  and  Proof;  and  then  add 
the  Ornaments  and  Heightening  of  Figures.  A  Man  of  clear 
Understanding  will  defpife  the  Flourifh  of  Figures,  without 
Senfe ;  and  Pomp  of  Words,  that  wants  Truth  and  Subftance 
of  Things.  The  regular  Way  is,  to  inform  the  'Judgement,  and 
then  to  raife  the  Pajfions.  When  your  Harer  is  fatishcd  with 
your  Argument,  he  is  then  at  leifure  to  indulge  his  Pajfions  ; 
and  your  Eloquence  and  pathetic  Addrefs  will  fcarce  fail  to 
have  Power  and  Prevalence  over  him. 

2.  Be  fparing  in  the  Ufe  of  Figures.  A  P.ffion  defcribed 
in  a  Multitude  of  Words,  and  carried  on  to  a  diiproportionate 

I    Length,  fails  of  the  End  propofed,  and  tires  inftead  ol  pleafirur. 
Contract    your  Force    into    a    moderate    Compafs,    and    bz 

l  liCiVOUS. 
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nervous  rather  than  copious  :  But  if  at  any  time  there  be  CTc- 
cafion  for  you  to  indulge  a  Copioufnefs  of  Style,  beware  it  does 
not  run  into  Loofentfs  and  Luxuriance. 

3.  Figures  muft  not  be  over-adorned,  nor  affectedly  laboured, 
and  ranged  into  nice  and  fcrupulous  Periods.  By  Affectation 
afai]  Shew  of  Art,  ihe  Orator  betrays  and  expofes  himfelf ;  and 
it  is  apparent,  that  he  is  rather  ambitious  to  let  off  his  Parts  and 
Wit,  than  to  exprefs  his  fmcere  Concern  and  Pnjfton.  His 
Hearer  will  defpife  him  as  a  Trifler,  and  hate  his  riypocrify, 
who  attempts  to  delude  him  with  fa'fe  Reafoning,  and  per- 
fuade  him  to  the  Belief  of  what  he  himfelf  does  not  believe. 
Therefore  he  will  {land  upon  his  Guard  againft  a  Man,  whom 
he  fufpects  to  have  Defigns  upon  him,  and  who  propofes  to 
triumph  over  his  Weaknefs.  Sprightiinefs  of  Thought  and 
Sublimity  of  Senfe  moft  naturally  produce  vigorous  and  trans- 
porting Figures;  and  moft  beautifully  conceal  the  Art  which 
mud  be  uied  in  cloathing  them  in  fuitab'e  ExprefHons.  The 
Thought  is  fo  bright,  and  the  Turn  of  the  Period  10  eafy,  that 
the  Hearer  is  not  aware  of  their  Contrivance,  and  therefore  is 
more  effectually  influenced  by  their  Force. 

CHAP    IV. 

Of  the  chief  and  moft  moving  Figures  of  Speech. 

§  1.   \j*  Xclamation  is  a  Figure  that  exprejjes  the  Breaking  out 
fi^d  and  Vehemence  of  any  PaJJion. 

0  unexpected  Stroke,  worfe  than  of  Death  ! 
Alu/l  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradife  ?  Thus  leave 
Thee,  native  Soil ;  thefe  happy  Walks  and  Shades ', 
Fit  Haunt  of  Gods  p  ! 

Some  Figures  are  the  proper  Language  of  fome  particular 
Pajfions  ;  but  this  expreffes  them  all.  It  is  the  Voice  of  Na- 
ture when  me  is  in  Concern  and  Tranfport.  The  Paflion  of 
Andromache,  upon  the  News  of  her  Sons  being  fentenced  to 
be  thrown  from  a  Precipice  and  dafh'd  in  Pieces,  and  that  of 

p  Milton's  Par.  Loft.  Lib.  xi.  ver.  268,  &?c. 

Hecuba 
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Hecuba  upon  the  View  of  his  mangled  Body,  are  as  mafterly 
Touches  as  any  in  Euripides2- :  On  that  Occafion  the  tragic 
Mufe  put  on  her  Robe  of  deepeft  Mourning,  and  deplored  the 
untimely  and  cruel  Fate  of  the  Royal  Innocent  in  the  tendered 
and  moil  melting  Strains  of  Sorrow. 

§  2.  Doubt  expreJJ'es  the  Debate  of  the  Mind  with  itflfupon  a 
pr  effing  Difficulty.  A  Man  in  a  fevere  Strain  and  Perplexity 
nrft  takes  up  one  Resolution,  and  then  lays  it  afide  j  after  thinks 
another  Method  more  convenient,  and  then  changes  again. 
He  is  toiled  to  and  fro  with  ftrong  Tides  of  Paffion  \  and  at 
laft,  after  terrible  Struggles,  fcarce  fixes  upon  a  final  Determi- 
nation.    Thus  Dido  alter  the  Departure  of  her  Lover. 

Whai  Jhall  I  do  ?  What  Succour  can  1  find? 
Become  a  Suppliant  to  Hiarbas'  Pride  ? 
And  take  my  Turn  to  Court ,  and  be  denfd  ? 
Shall  I  with  this  ungrateful  Trojan  go  ? 
Forfake  an  Empire,  and  attend  a  Foe  s? 
Then  ffail  I  feck  alone  the  cburlijh  Crew  ; 
Or  with  my  Fleet  their  flying  Sails  pur fue  ? 
Rather  with  Steel  thy  guilty  Breaft  invade, 
And  take  the  Fortune  thou  thy f elf  haft  madeb. 

This  Figure  keeps  us  in  eager  Attention,  and  moves  all  our 
Tendernefs  and  Companion  for  the  unhappy  Sufferer. 

§  3.  Correction  is  a  Figure,  whereby  a  Man  earneftly  retracls 
and  recalls  zvhat  he  had  f aid  or  refolved. 


Fir  ft  and  laft 


On  me,  me  only,  as  the  Source  and  Spring 

Of  all  Corruption,  all  the  Blame  lights  due: 

So  might  the  Wrath  !  Fond  WiJJ) !  couldft  thou  fuppori 

That  Burthen  heavier  than  the  Earth  to  bear  ; 

Than  all  the  World  much  heavier  c  ? 

When  what  an  Author  hath   faid  appears  too    much,    he 
abates  by   correcting  himfelf,    and  ufing  fome  leflening  Ex- 

a  Troades,  735,  csV.   1167,  &c. 

b  Dryd.   Virg.  JEn.  iv. 

c  Adam  in  Milt,  Par.  Loft,  x.  831,  6V. 
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predion  :  "  What  is  it  then  can  give  Men  the  Heart  and 
"  Courage, —  but  I  recall  that  Word,  becaufe  it  is  not  true 
"  Courage,  but  Fool-hardinefs, —  to  outbrave  the  Judgements 
46  of  God*?"  When  what  has  been  faid  appears  too  little, 
he  flrengthens  the  Expreflion,  and  enlarges  the  Thought  : 
"  This  was  a  great  Trouble  to  me,  but  that  much  more^ 
<c  that  before  my  Face  they  thus  entertained,  careffed,  and 
"  kifTed  my  Enemy  :  My  Enemy,  did  I  fay  ?  Nay,  the  Enemy 
*c  of  the  Laws,  the  Courts  of  Juftice,  of  Peace,  his  Country, 
"  and  all  good  Mene."  An  Author  thus  correcting  and  check* 
ins;  himfelt  prevents  Cavils  and  Objections;  and  by  the  unex- 
pected Quicknefs  of  the  Recollection  and  Turn  pleafingly  fur- 
prifes  the  Reader,  and  all  of  a  fudden  fires  him  with  his  own 
Paffion. 

§  4.  Suppreflion  U  a  Figure  whereby  a  Perfen  in  Rage,  or 
other  Dijlurbance  in  Mind,  /peaks  not  out  all  he  means,  but  fud- 
denly  breaks  off  his  Difcourfe. 

The  Gentleman  in  Terence,  extremely  incenfed  againft  his 
Adverfary,  only  accofts  him  with  this  abrupt  Saying,   Thou  of 

all :   The  Excefs  of  his  Indignation  and  Rage  choaked 

the  PafTage  of  his  Voice,  and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  utter  the 
reft  :  But  in  thcfe  Cafes,  though  the  Difcourfe  is  not  complete, 
the  Meaning  is  readily  underftood  ;  and  the  Evidence  of  the 
Thought  eafily  fupplies  the  Defect  of  Words. 

Suppnffton  fometimes  proceeds  from  Modefty,  and  Fear  of 
uttering  any  Word  of  ill  and  offenfive  Sound. 

§  5.  Omiflion  is  zvhcn  an  Author  pretends  that  he  conceals 
and  omits  what  he  declares  :  "  I  do  not  mention  my  Adver- 
"  fary's  fcandalous  Gluttony  and  Drunkennefs;  I  take  no  No- 
<c  tice  of  his  brutal  Lufts ;  I  fay  not  a  Syllable  of  his  Trea- 
"  chery,  Malice,  and  Cruelty."  In  eager  PaJJion  and  Con- 
tends, Variety  of  Arguments  crowd  into  a  Man's  Thoughts; 
but  he  is  fo  moved  and  diflurbed  that  he  cannot  regularly 
enlarge  upon  them.  Befides,  he  has  fome  Fear,  that,  if  he 
fhould  fay  all  his  Indignation  would  dictate,  he  might  trefpafs 
upon  the  Patience  of  his  Hearer ;  therefore  he  only  givi 
fhortcr  Flints,  and  pretends  that  Time  and  Reverence  f< 
them  will  not  allow  him  to  be  more  copious  and  cxprefs. 
This  Figure  is  ferviceable  to  an  Orator  in  propofing  his  weaker 
Arguments,  which  yet  he  knows  lie  more  level  to  the  Capa- 
cities of  fome  Part  of  his  Audience  \  which  he  defircs  to  have 

•i  Tillotfon.  c  Cicero. 
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sn  Intereft  in.  Therefore  he  does  not  quite  omit  them,  becaufe 
they  may  make  Impreffions  on  thofe  People  to  his  Advantage  : 
And  yet  he  mentions  them  with  an  Air  of  Modefty  and  Cau- 
tion ;  left  he  fliould  difguft  another  Part  of  his  Audience,  to 
whom  they  do  not  appear  of  equal  Force  and  Conviction. 

§  6.  Addrefs  or  Apoftrophe  is,  when  in  a  vehement  Commo- 
tion a  Alan  turns  himfelf  on  all  Sides,  and  applies  to  the  Living 
and  Dead,  to  Angels  and  Men,  to  Rocks,  Groves,  and  Rivers: 

O  Woods,  O  Fountains,  Hillocks,  Dales,  and  Bowers , 
With  other  Echo  late  I  taught  your  Shades 
To  anfwer^  and  refound  far  other  Song  f. 

When  the  PaJJion  is  violent,  it  muft  break  out  and  difcharge 
itfelf.  By  this  Figure  the  Perfon  moved  defires  to  intereft  uni- 
verfal  Nature  in  his  Caufe ;  and  appeals  to  all  the  Creation  for 
the  Juftnefs  of  his  Tranfport.  Adam's  Morning  Hymn  in 
Milton  g  is  a  Chain  and  Continuation  of  the  moft  beautiful  and 
charming  Apoflrophes. 

When  the  Poets  addrefs  a  Mufe  or  fome  divine  Power  to  aflift 
and  direct  them,  this  Kind  of  Apoftrophe  or  Poetical  Prayer  is 
called  Invocation  ;  by  which  they  gain  Efteem  both  to  their 
Perfons  and  Poems :  They  are  looked  upon  as  favoured,  and  their 
Poems  as  infpired,  by  Heaven.  In  the  Progrefs  of  their  Poems, 
they  often  repeat  thefe  pious  Addreffes  ;  efpecially  when  a  Diffi- 
culty arifes  that  furmounts  human  Power;  or  a  Secret  is  to  be 
revealed  that  could  not  be  found  out  by  human  Sagacity. 

A  Species  of  this  Figure  I  take  Communication  to  be  ;  when 
the  Speaker  applies  to  the  Judges  and  Hearers,  and  entreats  their 
Opinion  upon  the  ^uejlion  in  Debate,  By  this  a  Man  declares 
his  hearty  and  unfeigned  Concern  for  the  Caufe,  and  pays  De- 
ference and  Honour  to  thofe  he  addrefTes.  They  are  pleafed 
with  his  Modefty  and  Submiilion,  and  fo  inclined  to  hear  and 
judge  with  P'avour.  There  is  a  Sort  of  Communication  fome- 
thing  diiFerent  from  this,  when  a  Pe-fn  excufes  his  Conduct,  gives 
P.eafons  for  it,  and^appeals  to  thofe  about  him,  whether  they  are 
not  fatisfaclory  ; 


Let  envious  Jealoufy,  and  canker'' d  Spite: 
Produce  my  Ad  ions  to  fever  e/i  Light, 
And  tax  my  open  Day,  or  fecret  Night. 


1 


f  Adam  in  Milt.  Par,  Loft,  x.  vcr.  860,  ifc. 
b  Par.  Loft  v.  ver.  153,  &c. 
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Did  eer  my  Tongue  [peak  my  unguarded  Heart 
The  len/i  inclind  to  flay  the  Wanton  s  Part  ? 
Did  e'er  my  Eye  one  inward  Thought  reveal. 
Which  Angels  might  net  hear,  and  V'vgins  tell? 
And  haft  thou  in  my  Ccndutl,   Henry,  known 
One  Fault  but  ibid  which  I  mujl  ever  own, 
That  I,  of  all  Mankind,  have  lov'd  but  thee  alone  ? 

Prior 


} 


§  7.  Sufpsniion  begins  and  carries  on  a  Period  or  Difcourfe 
infuch  a  manner  as  pleafes  the  Reader  all  along',  and  keeps  him 
in  Expectation  of  jome  confulerable  thing  in  the  Conclufion. 
With  what  infinite  Sweetnefs  does  Eve  carry  on,  with  what 
grateful  Surprize  clofe  up,  that  rapturous  Speech  to  Adam? 

Siveet  is  the  Breath  of  Morn,  her  Rifing  fweet, 

With  Charm  of  earliejl  Birds ;  pleafant  the  Sun, 

When  firjl  on  this  delightful  Land  he  fpreads 

His  orieht  Beams  on  Herb,  Tree,  Fruit,  and  Flower, 

irli/Vring  with  Dew  :  fragrant  the  fertile  Earth 

After  fo ft  Shivers  :  and  fweet  the  Coming  on 

Of  grateful  Evenifig  mild :  then,  filent  Night ,  t 

With  this  her  folemn  Bird,  and  this  fair  Moon, 

And  thefe  the  Gems  of  Heaven,  her  Jlarry  Train. 

But  neither  Breath  of  Morn,  when  /he  afcends 

With  Charm  of  earliejl  Birds,  nor  rifing  Sun 

In  this  delightful  Land,   nor  Herb,   Fruit,  Flower, 

GUjfring  with  Dew,  nor  Fragrance  after  Showers, 

Nor  grateful  Evening  mild,  nor  filent  Night 

IVith  this  her  folemn  Bird,  nor  Walk  by  Moon^ 

Nor  glittering  Starlight — without  thee  is  fweet h. 

This  beautiful  Figure  makes  People  attentive;  and  when  it  is 
perfect,  as  here,  amply  rewards  the  clofeft  Attention.  Great 
Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  Expectation  which  is  raifed  be  not 
diiappoimed  :  For  nothing  is  more  vain  and  contemptible  than 
to  promife  much  and  perform  little ;  to  ufher  in  an  errant 
Trifle  with  the  Formality  of  Preface  and  folemn  Preparation. 

§  8.  Interrogation  is,  when  the  Writer  or  Orator-  faifes 
^uejlions  and  returns  Anfivers ;  not  as  if  he  was  in  a  Speech  or 
continued  Difcourfe,  but  in  Dialogue  or  Conference  with  his  Reader f 
Auditor,  or  Adverfary. 

h  Milt.  Par.  Left,  iv.  ver.  641,  &c. 

«  Tell 
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"  Tell  me,  will  you  go  about  and  aik  one  another,  IP  bat 
61  Neivs?  What  can  be  more  aftonifhing  News  than  this 
"  that  the  Man  of  Macedon  makes  War  upon  the  Athenians 
"  and  difpofes  the  Affairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead?  No\ 
"  but  he's  feck.  What  fignifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead 
"  or  alive  !  For  if  any  thing  happen  to  this  Philips  you'll 
"  immediately  raife  up  another  *."  All  this  delivered  without 
Interrogation  had  been  faint  and  ineffectual  j  but  the  Suddennefs 
and  Fervor  of  Queiiion  and  Anfwer  imitates  the  Tranfport  of 
Pajfeon\  makes  the  Difcourfe  to  found  with  Probability,  and 
to  be  heard  with  Attention.  What  is  ujid  after  fuch  a  warm 
and  eager  Manner  dpes  not  feem  the  Effect  of  Study  and  Pre- 
meditation, but  the  natural  Refult  and  Effullon  of  a  Man's 
unfeigned  Concern.  The  Orator  conceals  his  Art  and  De- 
fign,  and  fo  gains  the  Efteem  of  the  Audience  for  his  Sincerity 
and  Heartinels;  they  lie  open  to  him,  and  are  carried  alone 
with  the  Torrent  of  his  Pajfeon,  and  refiftlefs  Eloquence. 
Scarce  any  Pajfeon  can  be  named  but  may  be  put  into  the 
Form  of  Interrogation,  and  may  appear  with  Beauty  and  Ad- 
vantage in  it. 

Expoftulation  is  nearly  related  to  this  vigorous  and  preffing 
Figure:  Whereby  the  injured  Perfon  urges  the  Offender  with 
all'the  proper  Queftions  he  thinks  can  be  propofed,  and  pleads 
.  with  him  from  all  ,the  Topics  of  Reafbn  ;  that  he  may  con- 
vince him  of  his  Injuftice,  and  make  him  afhamed  of  his 
Folly  and  Ingratitude;  that  he  rilay  beat  him  off  his  Excufes 
and  Pleas,  of  Abatement,  that  he  may  reduce  him  to  an  in- 
genuous Promile  and  iteady  Refolution  for  the  future  to  ob- 
ferve  his  Duty  : 

"  For  what  have  you  left  unattempted,  what  have  you 
"  eft-eemed  facred  thefe  late  Days  I  What  Name  fhall  I  be- 
6t  flow  on  this  Affembly  ?  Shall  [  call  you  Soldiers?  who 
"  have  belieged  vour  General  and  Emperor  s  Son  with  Trenches 
"  and  Arms?  Citizens?  who  fo  contemptuoufly  infult  the 
"  Authority  of  the  Senatek? 

§   9.     Prevention   is9    when  an   Author  Jlarts  an   Objcclion^ 
which  he  forefees  may  be  made  again/I  any  thing  he  affirms ,  de- 
feres,  -oraduifes  to  ;  and  gives  an  dnfwer  to  it  : 

'l  Demofthenes,  quoted  by  Longinus. 

k  Germanicus,  in  his  noble  Speech  to  his  mutinous  Soldiers,  Tacit.  Annal. 
i.  27,  &c.  See  alfo  Scipio's  noble  Speech  to  his  Mutineers  at  Sucro,  Liv. 
Vol.  iii.  lib.  28.  p.  360.  Edit.  Hearne. 

C  c  2  What 
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IWjat  then  remains  ?    Are  we  deprivd  of  IV ill  ? 
Mufi  we  not  afk  for  fear  of  ajking  ill? 
Receive  ?ny  Counfcl,  and  fc cure ly  move  ; 
Intrujl  thy  Fortune  to  the  Powers  above. 
Leave  God  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  his  unerring  Wifdom  fees  thee  want1. 

This  genenlly  gets  the  Author  the  Reputation  of  Forefight  and 
Care  j  of  Diligence,  and  a  generous  Aflurance  of  the  Reafon 
and  Juftice  of  his  Caufe.  When  he  puts  the  Objections 
againft  himfelf  in  their  full  Force,  it  is  plain  that  he  does  not 
fear  the  clearer!:  Light,  nor  decline  the  itricteft  Examination. 
By  it  likewife  fome  Advantage  is  gained  over  an  Adveifary  : 
He  is  foreftalled  and  prevented  in  his  Exceptions  ;  and  either 
filenced,  or  obliged  to  a  Repetition;  which  is  not  fo  grateful  as 
the  Mention  of  a  Thing  frefh  and  untouched. 

To  this  Figure  may  be  referred  Premunition,  whereby  the 
Speaker,  cfpecially  in  the  Entrance  and  Beginning  of  his  Dif- 
courfe,  cautioufly  guards  himfelf  againft.  Prejudice  and  Mifap- 
prehenfion  :  That  he  may  neither  leften  his  Intcreft  with  his 
Friends  ;  nor  enflame  the  Malice,  and  increaie  the  Power,  of 
thofe  who  watch  to  do  him  Mifchief. 

§  IO.  Conceffion  freely  allows  fomething  that  yet  might  hear 
Difpute,  to  obtain  fomething  that  a  Man  would  have  granted  to 
him,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied. 

This  Figure  is  fometimes  favourable  in  the  Beginning,  but 
fevere  and  cutting  in  the  Clofe  ;  as  Tidly  upon  the  Greeks  — 
<c  I  allow  the  Greeks  Learning,  and  Skill  in  many  Sciences  ; 
"  Sharpncfs  of  Wit,  and  Fluency  of  Tongue;  and  if  you 
"  praife  them  for  any  other  Excellencies,  1  (hall  not  much 
"  contradict  you  :  But  that  Nation  was  never  eminent  for 
*{  Tendernefs  of  Co:ifcience,  and  regard  to  Faith  and  Truth." 
Sometimes  the  firft  Parts  are  fretting  and  fevere,  but  the  Con- 
clufion  healing —  "  I  am,  Sir,  I  own,  a  Pimp,  the  common 
44  Bine  of  Youth,  a  perjured  Villain,  a  very  Peft  ;  but  I  ne- 
•*  ver  did  you  an  Injury111."  The  Shew  of  Candour  and  Ve- 
racity a  Man  makes  by  this  Figure,  in  frankly  granting 
much,  r  from  him  the  Sulpicion  of  Partiality,  and  g 

him  more  Credit  and  Authority  in  wh.it  he  tienies. 


1  Dryd.  Juv.  Sat.  x.  rer,  3  ■/•.  &c. 

*  Saoriio  to  iEfchinus,  in  'i  erence  Adclphi,  ii.  1.  34,  35". 
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Another  Sort  fl/'Conceffion  is,  when,  fearing  we  cannot  obtain 
all  we  defire,  we  give  up  one  Part  to  carry  the  reji.  When 
Dido  defpairs  of  prevailing  with  /Eneas  to  fettle  with  her  at 
Carthage,  (he  only  intreats  he  would  ftay  a  little  longer,  to  al- 
low her  fome  Time  to  afluage  her  Grief,  and  prepare  to  bear 
his  Departure: 

Tell  my  perfidious  Lover,  I  implore 

The  Na?ne  of  IVedlock  he  difclaims,  no  more  : 

No  more  his  purposed  Voyage  I  detain 

From  beauteous  Latium,  and  his  dcjlind  Reign. 

For  fome  fmall  Interval  of  Time  I  move, 

Some  Jhort,  Jhort  Seafon  to  fubdue  my  Love, 

Till,  reconciled  to  this  unhappy  State, 

I  grow  at  lajl  familiar  with  my  Fate  : 

This  Favour  if  he  grant,  my  Death  Jhall  pleafe 

His  cruel  Soul,  and  fet  us  both  at  Eafe  u. 

'Tis  by  this  Figure  that  opprefTed  People  in  the  Extremity 
of  their  Indignation  provoke  their  Enemies  to  do  them  all  the 
Mifchief  they  can,  and  proceed  (till  to  farther  Degrees  of  Bar- 
barity ;  that  fuch  lively  Reprefentations  of  their  Injuftice  and 
Ciuely  may  ftrike  them  with  Horror  and  Shame,  and  difpofe 
them  to  relent.  The  Complaints  and  Upbraidings  of  iarring 
Friends  and  Lovers  are  moft  emphatically  expreifed  in  this.  Fi- 
gure ;  the  Defign  of  which  is  to  give  the  guilty  Perfon  a  deep 
Senfe  of  his  Unkindnefs,  and  to  kindle  all  the  old  Paffton  and 
Tenderneis  : 


Proceed,  inhuman  Parent,  in  thy  Scorn, 
Root  out  my  Trees,  with  Blights  de/lroy  my  Scorn  \ 
My  Vineyards  ruin,  and  my  Sheep  folds  burn  : 
Let  loofe  thy  Rage,  let  all  thy  Spite  be  Jhown, 
Since  thus  thy  Hate  purfues  the  Praijes  of  thy  Son  Q. 


} 


To  this  Figure  may  be  referred  that  eloquent  Infmuation, 
whereby  the  Orator,  after  he  has  ufed  all  his  Arguments  to  per- 
fuade  his  Hearers,  as  it  were  once  more  fets  them  at  Liberty, 
and  leaves  them  to  their  own  Election  ;  it  being  the  Nature  of 
Man  to  flick  more  ftedfaftly  to  what  is  not  violently  impofed, 
but  is  our  own  free  and  deliberate  Choice:  "  If  it  feem  evil 
44  unto  you  to  ferve  the  Lord,  chufe  you  this  Day  whom  you 

n  Pitt's  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 

°  Dryd.  Virg.  G,  iv.  329,  C2V. 

C  c  3  M  will 
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14  will  ferve  ?."  When  the  great  Jojbua  had,  under  God,  in 
themoft  aftonifbing  Manner,  conquered  the  People  of  Canaan* 
and  conducted  the  Jfracliies  into  their  Land,  he  exhorts  them 
to  a  ftcady  Adherence  to  the  Worfhip  of  the  true  God,  who 
had  fo  vifibly  appeared  for  them,  and  made  them  fo  glorioufly 
triumph  over  their  Enemies,  In  the  Conclufion  of  his  Spetch, 
well  knowing  the  Advantage  and  Merits  of  his  Caufe,  and  that 
he  might  fafely  appeal  to  their  Confluence  and  Experience  for 
the  Truth  of"  what  he  laid,  he  leaves  them  to  their  own  Liberty 
and  Choice.  As  it"  that  br.ue  Man  had  faid,  My  Friends  and 
Countrymen  !  if  I  fhould  enlarge  on  a  Matter  fo  p'ain,  it  might 
feem  a  Difhuft  upon  both  your  Underftanding  and  Ingenuity. 
I  leave  all  to  you,  not  in  the  leaft  fufp"<°;ng  that  you  can  reiift 
fuch  Arguments  as  cannot  fail  to  work  upon  any  one,  who  has 
either  Reafori  or  Gratitude. 

§11.  Repetition  'ism  Figure  whi-ch  gracefully  and  emphatically  % 
repeats  either  the  fame  Word,  or  the  fame  Senfe  in  different  Words. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  that  we  run  not  into  inlipid  Tautologies,  nor 
affect  a  trifling  Sound  and  Chime  of  irtfignificant  Words.  All 
Turns  and  Repetitions  are  fo  that  do  not  contribute  to  the  Strength 
and  Luftre  of  the  Difcourfc,  or  at  leaft  one  of  them.  The 
Nature  and  Deftgn  of  this  Figure  is  to  make  deep  Imprefiions 
on  thofe  we  addrefs:  It  expretfes  Anger  and  Indignation,  full 
AfFurance  of  what  we  affirm,  and  vehement  Concern  for  what 
we  have  efpoufed, 

The  molt  c  arming  Repetitions  are  thofe  whereby  the  principal 
Words  in  a  Sentence,  either  the  fame  in  Sound  or  Signification, 
are  repeated  with  fuch  Advantage  and  Improvement,  as  raifes  a 
new  Thought,  or  gives  a  mufical  Cadence  and  Harmony  to  the 
Period.  Tnefe  in  Englifh  are  called  fmcTurns;  and  arc  either 
upon  the  Words  or  the  Thought,  or  both.  A  dextrous  Turn 
upon  Words  is  pretty,  the  Turn  upon  the  Thought  fubftantial  \ 
but  the  Confummation  and  Crown  of  all  is,  when  both  the  Sound 
of  the  Words  is  grateful,  and  their  Meaning  comprehenfive ; 
when  both  the  Reafon  and  the  Ear  are  entertained  with  a  noble 
Thought  vigorouOy  cxprelfed,  and  beautifully  finifhed.  That, 
in  Mr.  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  is  a  very  agreeable  Turn: 

/ire  there  no  Poijons,  Racks,  and  Flames,  and  S  words  y 
That  Emma  thus  myft  die  by  Henry's  IVords? 
Yd  what  could  Swords,  or  Poifons,  Racks,  or  Flame%  -\ 

But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  Frame  ?  s 

More  fatal  Henry's  Words  j  they  murder  Emma's  Fame  q.    J 

P  Tillotfon  Qti  Jofhua  xxiv.  15.  Scrm.  27,  J>.  308. 
%  Prior's  Poems,  p.  192. 
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Strong  and  vehement  Pajjions  will  not  admit  Turns  upon 
Words  ;  nor  ought  they  to  have  PI  ice  in  Heroic  Poems,  or  in 
grave  Exhortations,  and  foiemn  Difcourfes  of  Morality.  To 
this  Figure,  which  has  greater  Variety  and  many  Branches, 
may  be  referred  the  ufing  many  Words  of  the  fame  Significa- 
tion to  exprefs  one  important  Thing.  When  a  Man  is  full 
of  his  Subject,  and  eager  to  communicate  his  Thoughts  with 
Vigour,  he  is  not  fatisned  with  one  Expreflion,  though  never 
fo  ftrong,  but  ufes  ail  the  fignificant  Variety  he  can  recollect. 
So  Tully  for  Milo  l ;  "  The  Affaffin  was  baffled,  Force  repel K-d 
cc  by  Force,  or  rather  Boldnefs  overcome  by  Bravery.  If  Rea- 
11  fon  prefcribes  this  to  the  Learned,  and  Neceffity  to  Barba^ 
cc  rians,  Cuftom  to  Naticn?,  and  Nature  itfelf  to  brute  Beafts, 
c<  always  to  beat  off  -)\  Manner  of  Violence  by  all  poffible 
<c  Ways  from  their  Boily,  from  their  Head,  from  their  Life  ; 
"  you  cannot  judge  this  to  be  a  criminal  and  wicked  Action, 
"  but  at  the  fame  time  you  muft  judge  that  all  Pcrfons  who 
c<  fall  amongft  Robbers  and  Bravoes  muft  either  perifh  by  their 
«  Weapons  or  your  Sentence."  An  Orator,  in  the  Heat  of 
his  Engagement,  in  the  Vehemence  of  his  Indignation,  againft 
an  infolent  and  unreafonable  Adverfary,  and  his  earneft  Con- 
cern for  the  Preservation  of  a  dear  Friend  in  Danger,  exerts 
the  utmoft  Power  of  his  Eloquence,  redoubles  his  Strokes,  and 
eagerly  pufhes  on  all  his  Advantages. 

§  12.  Periphrafis  or  Circumlocution  ufes  more  and  fometimes 
lefs  plain  Words,  to  avoid  fome  Inconvenience  and  ill  Ejfecl  which 
would  proceed  from  expr  effing  a  Thing  in  fewer  and  plainer  Words, 

When  Tully  u  could  not  deny  the  Death  of  Clodius,  and  was 
defending  Milo  charged  with  his  Murder,  he  fays,  Milo's  Ser- 
vants, without  the  Command,  Knowledge,  or  Prefence  of 
their  Mafter,  did  what  every  Mafter  would  expeel  his  Servants 
fiould  do  in  the  like  Cafe,  He  avoids  the  Word  killed  or  Jlabbed, 
for  fear  of  offending  the  People,  This  Method  of  treating  a 
Subject  gives  the  Audience  a  good  Opinion  of  the  Prudence  and 
Modefty  of  the  Pleader :  One  unguarded  and  diftafteful  Woid 
has  fometimes  loft  the  Speaker  the  Favour  of  the  Audience  be- 
fore well  inclined  to  him,  and  ruined  a  promifing  Caufe. 

lSele&.  Orat.  in  ufum  Delph,  Lond.  iyc6.  /.  316.  §  7. 
u  Orat,  pro  Mil.  §  6.  /.  316. 

C  c  4  Very 
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Very  often  Circumlocution  is  ufed,  not  merely  out  of  Pru- 
dence or  NecelTity  to  conceal  a  Secret,  or  cover  an  Indecency, 
but  for  Variety  and  Ornament,  to  give  Pomp  and  Dignity  to 
our  Expreflions,  to  enrich  a  Difcourfe  with  new  Thoughts, 
and  to  multiply  the  Graces  of  a  Defcription  : 

The  Night's  bright  Emprefs  in  her  golden  Cary 
Darting  full  Glories  from  her  lovely  Face, 
Kindles  frcjh  Beauties  in  the  Eye  of  Heiper. 

§  13.  Amplification  w.  ivhen  every  chief '  Expreffion  in  a  Period 
odds  Strength  and  Advantage  to  what  went  before  ;  and  fo  the 
Sen'}  all  along  heightens ,  till  the  Period  he  vigor ou fly  and  agreeably 
tlofed. 

tC  It  is  pleafant  to  be  virtuous  and  good,  becaufe  that  is  to 
H  excel  many  others  :  It  is  pleafant  to  grow  better,  becaufe 
"  that  is  to  excel  curlelves  :  Nay,  it  is  pleafant  even  to  mor- 
*f  tify  and  fubdue  our  Lufts,  becaufe  that  is  Victory  :  It  is 
cc  pleafant  to  command  our  Appetites  and  Paflions,  and  to 
<c  keep  them  in  due  Order,  within  the  Bounds  of  Reafon  and 
M  Religion,  becaufe  this  is  Empire  V  When  an  Author  thus 
improves  upon  us  in  his  Difcourfe,  we  are  extremely  pleafed 
and  attentive  while  he  continues  it,  and  perfectly  fa'isfied 
when  he  ccncludes.  We  are  edified  and  charmed  wirh  the  In- 
ft ruction  of  one  whom  we  find  to  be  complete  JVtafter  of  his 
Subjiri,  What  Reputation  muft  it  be  to  the  Writer,  what 
Pleafure  to  the  Reader.,  when  one  fays  every  thing  in  the  bed 
Manner  it  can  be  faid,  and  the  other  is  entertained  with  every 
thing  that  can  be  denied  ?  But  it  is  the  utinolt  Reproach  to  an 
Author,  anJ  a  moll:  intolerable  Difappointment  to  the  Reader, 
when  the  one  flags  and  faukers  every  Step,  and  fo  the  other 
is  fatigued  and  mortified  with  a  continual  Series  of  heavy  and 
lifclefs  Periods.  There  are  various  Ways  of  contriving  and 
forming  this  Figure,  which  have  great  Force  and  Elegance, 
tho'  pcihaps  they  cannot  nicely  be  adapted  to  every  Part  of  the 
Definition,  I  (hall  name  three  veiy  lively  Ways  of  cxprefling 
an  Amplification. 

1.  We  amplify  or  raife  a  Difcourfe  by  felecling  a  Number 
of  the  moft  emphatical  and  ftrongeft  Words  of  the  Language 
we  ufe,  every  one  of  which  adds  fomething  new  to  the  Sen- 
tence j  and   all  joined,  heighten   it   to  the  utm^ft  Degree  of 

w  Arcbhfiip  Tillotfon,  Serm.  12.  p.  138. 
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Perfection.  That  Paflage  in  Terence  x  is  upon  this  Account 
univcrfally  admired  : 

Hac  verba  mehercule  una  falfa  lacrymida, 
£hiam  oculos  terendo  m'fere,  vix  vi  exprejferit 
Re/linguet. 

2.  This  Figure  is  fometimes  exprefled  by  way  of  Compnrifon 

or  Apportion. "  When  that  great  Man  P.  Scipio,  though 

*J  but  a  private  Perfon,  killed  Tiberius  Gracchus,  making  fome 
ic  fmall  Innovation  and  Difturbance  in  the  State;  (hall  we,  who 
M  are  Confab,  bear  Catiline,  who  is  endeavouring  and  plotting 
"  to  lay  the  World  wafte  with  Fire  and  Sword  y  ? 

3.  A  Difcourie  is  very  happily  and   beautifully  heightened 
by  way  of  Argument  or  rational  Inference,     ^uintilian  z  ex- 
cellently obferves,  that  Homer  gives  us  a  very  exalted  Idea  of 
Helen's  fovereign  Charms,  when  he  introduces  Priam's  grave 
Counfellors  owning,  that  it  was  not  to  be  complained  of  or 
refented,  that  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  had   fuftained  the  Cala- 
mities of  a  long  and  cruel  War  for  fuch  a  Woman  ;   and  makes 
the  King  himfelf  place  her  by  him,  call  her,  Dear  Child,  and 
treat  her  with  all  poffible  Tendernefs  and  Refpe£t.     Muft  not 
every  judicious  Reader  infer  that  her  Beauty  muft  be  incom-* 
parable,  which  was  admired  and    praifed  to  fuch  a  Degree  by' 
Men  cool  and  unpaflionate,  of  mature  Wifdom  and  great  Age,, 
who  had  been  deep  Sufferers  by  it  ?  Muft  not  that  Face  be  fu- 
perlatively  lovely,  and  thofe  Eyes  fparkle  with  refiftlefs  Luftre, 
that  could  be  viewed  with  Pleafure  and  Veneration  by  that  mi- 
ferable  Prince,  though  they  had  kindled  the  Flames  of  War  in 
his  Country,  and  blafted  the  Profperity  and  all  the  Hopes  of  his 
late  flourishing  Family. 

To  this  we  may  refer  Climax  or  Gradation. — Which  is  when 
the  Word  or  Exprejjlon  which  ends  the  firjl  Member  of  a  Period 
begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on\  fo  that  every  Member  will  jnake  a 
difiinft  Sentence,  taking  its  Rife  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the 
Argument  and  Period  be  beautifully  fimjhed.  Or,  in  the  Terms 
of  the  Schools,  It  is  when  the  Word  or  Exprejfion^  which  was 
Predicate  in  the  firjl  Member  of  a  Period,  is  Subject  in  the  fecona \ 
and  fo  on*  till  the  Argument  and  Period  be  brought  to  a  noble  Con- 
clufion.  This  Figure,  when  natural  and  vigorous,  furnifhes  the 
Mind  with  Variety  of  Ideas,  and  accuftoms  it  to  Attention  and 


Eunuch.  I.  i.  ver.  22,  &c. 
Tully  againfi  Catiline. 
Infitut.  lib.  viii.  cap.  4.  p.  4.05 
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clofe  Thinking.  The  Art  and  Contexture  of  a  Gradation  often 
appears  plain,  and  lies  in  too  open  View;  therefore  Care  mull 
be  taken  that  the  Gradations  we  ufe  be  unforced,  and  abound 
with  good  Senfe;  be  fignificant  and  dextroufly  turned.  I  am 
pleafed  with  that  in  Dr.  Til'otfon*;  tC  After  we  have  pra&ifed 
4C  good  Actions  a  while,  they  become  eafy;  and  when  they 
tc  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  Pleafure  in  them  ;  and  when  they 
M  pleafe  us,  we  do  them  frequently;  and  by  Frequency  of  Acts 
cc  a  Thing  grows  into  a  Habit;  and  a  confirmed  Habit  is  a  fe- 
<c  cond  Kind  cf  Nature;  and  fo  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  fo 
cc  far  it  is  necelTary,  and  we  can  hardly  do  otherwife  ;  nay,  we 
<c  do  it  many  times  when  we  do  not  think  of  it." 

§  14.  Omijjion  of  Copulative,  is  when  the  Conjunctions  or  little 
Particles  that  connect  Words  together  are  left  out,  to  reprefent 
Ha  fie,  or  Eagernefs  of  Paffion. 

When  Dido,  in  the  V  iolence  of  her  Rage  and  Refentment 
for  the  abrupt  Departure  of  /Eneas,  charges  her  People  to  arm 
themfelves  and  purfus  the  Trojan  Fleet, 

JIa/le,  haul  my  Gallies  out,  purfue  the  Foe, 
Bring  faming  Brands,  Jet  fail,  impetuous  row  b. 

The  Members  of  the  Period  are  loofe  and  unconnected;  which 
moft  naturally  paints  the  Hurry  and  Diftraction  of  her 
Thoughts.  The  Conjunctions  put  between  the  Words  would 
have  cramped  and  fettered  the  Period,  fo  that  it  would  have 
moved  {low  and  unwieldy,  and  have  been  far  from  a  Repre- 
fentation  of  the  racing  ghteens  Difturbance  of  Mind,  and 
Vqhcrnence  of  Pajfton, 

Saliujl c   excellently  and   very  naturally  reprefents  the  Rout 

and   precipitate  Might  of  the  Moors  in  thefe  Words Tu?n 

fpettaculum  horribile  in  camfit  patentibus :    Sequi,  fugere,  occidi, 
capi. 

Tar  contrary  to  the   former Multitude  of  Copulatives   is 

when  the  little  Particles  are  properly  put  in  before  every  principal 
Word  in  the  Period. 

Livy,  giving  an  Account  how  the  Pleafures  and   Luxury  of 
Capua  corrupted  and   foftened   the  Army  of  Annibal,  amongll 

others  has  tins  beautiful  P.*flagc M  For  Sleep,   and  Wine, 

46  and    Feafts,  and  Strumpets,    and  Bagnios,  and  Rtft,  that 

a  Scnn.  x.  p.  1  1 1.  h  ALn.  iv. 

e  Bell.  Jugurtb.  p.  106.  Edit.  Mattaire. 

"  thra* 
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**  thro*  Cuftom  grow  every  Day  more  bewitching,  had  fo 
tc  weakened  both  their  Bodies  and  their  Minds,  that  the  Re- 
"  putation  of  their  paft  Victories  protected  them  more  than 
"  their  prefent  Strength d."  This  Figure,  when  aptly  and 
judicioufly  ufed,  makes  a  Difcourfe  ftrong  and  folemn,  fixes  an 
Emphafis  upon  every  Word,  and  points  it  out  as  worthy  of 
Observation. 

§  15.  Oppofitlon  is  a  Figure  whereby  Things  very  different  or 
contrary  are  coTnpar'd  and  placed  near ,  that  they  may  fet  off  each 
other.  White  placed  near  Black  fhines  brighter  :  Innocence 
compar'd  with  Guilt  appears  with  double  Charms  and  Loveli- 
ncfe. 

The  Poets,  Hiflorians,  and  Orators  improve  their  Subject, 
and  much  heighten  the  Pleafure  of  their  Reader,  by  the  beau- 
tiful Oppofition  of  the  Characters  and  Defcriptions. 

Tacitus  e  defcribes  the  exceffive  Dalliances  and  frantic  Re- 
vels of  the  Empreis  Meffalina  with  Silius  a  little  before  their 
Death,  in  wonderful  Pomp  and  Gayety  of  Expreflion  ;  that 
the  Reader  may  be  the  more  furprifed  and  atfonifhed  at  the 
Suddennefs  and  terrible  Circumftances  of  her  Fall.  The 
Poet  f,  in  his  fine  Defcription  of  Dido's  Defpair  the  Night 
before  her  Death,  reprefents  all  the  Creation  enjoying  pro- 
found Tranquillity  and  fweet  Reft,  to  render  that  miierable 
Queen's  Difquietudes  more  moving.  She  was  deprived  of  the 
common  Privilege  indulged  to  the  pooreft  and  mod  defpicable 
Creatures  ;  Sleep  fled  from  her  Eyes,  and  Quiet  was  banilhed 
from  her  Breaft. 

In  Virgil's  fecond  Georgic  there  is  a  very  agreeable  Contraft 
and  Oppofition  in  that  fine  Comparifon  between  the  Court  and 
Country.  The  Pomp  and  Hurry  of  State,  and  the  Freedom 
and  pure  Pleafures  of  Retirement  and  Agriculture.  Upon  a 
full  Enumeration  of  the  feveral  Conveniences  and  Enjoyments 
of  both  Ways  of  Living,  what  Advantage  and  Overbalances 
does  the  Poet  give  to  the  latter  !  The  very  Manner  of  his  Ex- 
preffton,  and  Turn  of  his  Poetry,  a^e  with  great  Judgement  and 
Dexterity  vaiied,  and  made  fuitable  to  his  different  Subjects. 
The  Defcription  of  the  Pride  and  Statelinefs  of  the  Great  is 
flrawn  to  the  Life  in  a  pompous  Run  of  Verfe,  and  Variety  of 
\try  bold  Tropes : 


d  Liv.  Hifl.  3  Vol.  Edit.  Hearne.  lib.  xxiii,  -p.^7, 

e  Annal.   x'l.   p.    252. 

f  Virg.  JEn,  iv.  ver.   £22,, 
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—  Ingentetn  fortius  domus  alta  fuperbis, 
Mane  falutantum  totus  vomit  adibus  undam  ; 
— Varios  inhiant  pulchra  tejludine  poJlesy 
Illufajque   euro  wcjhs 5. 

But  vo-u  have  the  Innocence  and  Plainnefs,  the  Sweetnefs 
and  undiiturb'd  Quiet  of* the  Country,  naturally  reprefented  in 
proper  Words,  in  plain  and  eaiy  Expreffion,  and  in  the  fmooth- 
eit  and  i'weeteit  Numbers  : 

At  fecura  quies,  &  nefcia  fallen  vita, 
Dues  of  am  variaiiiin,  at  latis  otia  fundi t, 
Spelunca,  viviqut  lacus  \  at  frigida  Tempr, 
Mugitufquc  bourn,  inollcjque  fub  arbor e  jomni 


%  1 6.  Comparifon  beautifully  fets  off"  and illu/l rates  one  Thing  by 
r, fumbling  and  comparing  it  to  another ,  to  which  it  bears  a  manifejl 
Relation  and  Rtfembiance  : 

—  She  never  told  her  Lovey 
But  let  Concealment,  like  a  Worm  1    th9   Bad, 
Feed  on  her  Damask  Cheek  :  She  pind  in  ''Ihoughty 
And  fate,  like  Patience  on  a  Monument, 
Smiling  at  Grief.  Shakes  PEAR. 

The  Poet  wonderfully  praifes  the  Bravery  of  his  Heroy  with 
perfect  Serenity  and  Prefence  of  Mind  giving  Orders  of  Battle 
in  the  Hurry  and  Heat  of  the  bloody  Action,  when  he  com- 
pares him  to  an  Angel  riding  upon  the  Wings  of  the  Wind, 
and  directing  a  Storm   where  to  pour  out  its  Fury  : 

$p  when  an  Anpe1,  by  divine  Command, 
With  fifing  Tempejh  Jhakcs  a  guilty  Laud, 
(Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia   pajt) 
Calm  and  fcrcne  he  drives  the  furious  Blajl ; 
And,  glad  th'  Almighty's  Orders  to  perform  y 
Rides  in  the  IFh'u  luind,  and  directs  the  Storm  \ 

Companions  mightily  fir',  ngthen  and  beautify  a  Difcourfe  ;  for 

ider  from  the  principal  Subject,  and 

iiirt  new  and  agreeable  lnuigex  to  divert  and  entertain  him,  that 

he  may  return  to  it  with  frefh  Pleafureand  Eagerncfs.  In  Com* 

parifo/U  thefe  Things  are  to  beublcivid  : 

;  n-g.  u.  vcr.  461,  &c.  h  lb.  vcr.  467. 

i  Mr.  Addifoi.'i  Campaign. 

i.  The 
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1.  The  chief  and  effential  Parts  of  the  Comparifon  muft  bear 
an  exact  and  true  Proportion.  Some  fmall  Difagreement  in  a 
Jefs  confiderable  Circumftance  will  not  fpoil  the  Grace,  nor 
take  away  the  Strength,  of  the  Figure.  Though  the  greater 
Agreement  and  exacter  Parallel  there  is  in  all  Particulars,  the 
more  lively  the  Figure  is.  And  therefore,  generally  fpeaking, 
Comparifons  ought  to  be  fhort.  In  running  into  minute  Cir- 
cumftances,  befides  the  Tedioufnefs,  there  is  Danger  of  difco- 
veringfome  unagreeable  Difproportion. 

2.  Comparifons  need  not  always  be  drawn  from  very  noble  and 
lofty  Subjects.  Thofetaken  from  meaner  Things  are  fignificant 
and  agreeable,  if  they  be  fet  off  in  noble  Words,  if  they  give 
clear  Notions,  and  paint  in  ftrong  and  fine  Colours  the  Thing 
we  intend  to  reprefent  by  them.  In  great  Subjects,  Compari- 
fons from  lefTer  Things  relieve  and  refrefh  the  Mind  ;  as  when 

Shakefpear  illuftrates  the  Government  of  a  Kingdom  by  com- 
paring it  with  that  of  Bees  : 

■So  work  the  Honey  Bt 


Creatures  that,  by  a  Rule  in  Nature,  teach 
The  Art  of  Order  to  a  peopled  Kingdom. 
They  have  a  King,  and  Officers  of  State  ; 
Where  fome  like  Magijlrates  correct  at  Home  ; 
Others,  like  Merchants,  venture  Trade  Abroad  \ 
Others,  like  Soldiers  armed  in  their  Stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  Summer's  Velvet  Buds, 
Which  they  with  merry  March  bring  home 
To  the  Tent- Royal  of  their  Emperor  : 
Who,  bufyd  in  his  Majejly,  furveys 
The  finging  Ma  fan  building  Roofs  of  Gold, 
The  civil  Citizens  kneading  up  the  Honey, 
The  poor  mechanic  Porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  Burthens  at  his  narrow  Gatey 
7 he  fad-eyd  Jujiice,  with  his  furly  Humr 
Delivering  o'er  to  Execution  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  Drone. 

And  common  Subjects  may  be  heightened  and  improved  by 
ftrong  and  fublime  Comparifons:  As  when  the  (.vine  Author 
compares  the  Reftoration  of  a  lawful  King,  to  the  Rifmg  of  the 
Sun  after  a  dark  Night  ; 

Know* J}  thou  not 

That  when  the  fcarching  Eye  of  Heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  Globe ,  and  lights  the  lower  World ; 

2.  Then 
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Then  Thieves  and  Robbers  range  abroad  unf en , 
In  Murders,  and  in  Outrage  bloody  here. 
But  when  from  tinder  this  terrejlrial  Ball, 
He  fires  the  proud  Tops  of  the  Eajlern  Pines, 
And  darts  his  Light  through  every  guilty  Hole  ; 
Then  Murders »  Treafons,  and d-tejlcd Sins, 
The  Cloak  of  Night  being  pluck* d  from  off  their  Backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themfclves. 
So  when  this  Thief,  this  Traitor  Bolin»broke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  reveVd  in  the  Night, 
IVhilfl  we  were  wandering  with  the  Antipodes , 
Shall  fee  us  rifing  in  our  Throne,  the  Eafl  ; 
His  Treafons  will  fit  blujhing  in  his  Face, 
Not  able  to  endure  the  Sight  of  Day, 
But,  felf-affrighicd,  tre?nble  at  his  Sin. 

For  more  Examples  of  both  Kinds,  I  refer  you  to  fome 
beautiful  Paflages  marked  below  k. 

Thole  alfo  are  very  ftrong  and  glowing  Comparifons,  where 
the  nobleft  Beings  of  the  natural  and  moral  World,  where  An- 
gels, s;ood  or  bad,  are  compared  to  the  Luminaries  of  Heaven. 
How  fublime  is  Milton  in  his  Companion  of  Lucifer9s  dimi- 
nifhed  Splendor,  and  faded  Beauties,  to  the  Sun  overclouded  or 
eclipfed  ! 

His  Form  had  not  yet  lojl 


All  its  original  Brightnefs,  nor  appeared 

Lefs  than  Archangel  ruind,  and  thy  Excefs 

Of  Glory  obfcur*d  :  As  when  the  Sun  new  rifen 

Looks  thro'  the  horizontal  tnijly  Air 

Shorn  cf  his  Beams  ;  or  from  behind  the  Moon 

In  dim  Eclipfe  difaflrous  Twilight  Jheds 

On  half  the  Nations,  and  with  Fear  of  Change 

Perplexes  Monarchs.     Darken*  d  fo,  yet  Jhone 

Above  them  all  thy  Archangel ]. 

§  17.  Lively  Defcription  is  fuch  a  flrong  and  beautiful  Re- 
presentation of  a  Thing,  as  gives  the  Reader  a  dijlintl  View  and  fa- 
tisfaclory  Notion  of  it. 

How  animated  and  beautiful  is  Shakcfpear's  Defcription  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  her  Power  of  caufing  Dreams  ? 

k  Horn.  77.  Lib.   iv.   130,  131.     Milton's  Par.  Lojl,  Lib.  i.  768, 
&C      Virg.  Geor.  Lib.  ii.  379,  \$c. 
1  Par.  L'f}t  Lib.  i.  591,  &>V. 

I  Sbt 
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She  is  the  Fancy's  Midwife,  and'Jhe  corner 

In  Size  no  bigger  than  an  Agaie-ftone, 

On  the  fore  Finger  of  an  Alderman  \ 

Drawn  with  a  Team  of  little  Atomies, 

Athwart  Men's  Nofes  as  they  lie  ajleep. 

Her  Waggon  Spokes  made  of  long  Spinner's  Legs  ; 

The  Cover  1  of  the  Wings  of  Grojhoppers  ; 

The  Traces^  of  the  fmallefl  Spider  s  Web  ; 

The  Collars ,  of  the  Moonfiine's  ivatry  Beams  ; 

Her  Whip,  of  Cricket 's-bone  ;   the  Lajh,  of  Film  ; 

Her  Waggon,  a  fmall  grey-coated  Gnat, 

Not  half fo  big  as  a  round  little  Worm, 

Prick' d  from  the  lazy  Finger  of  a  Maid  ; 

Her  Chariot  is  an  empty  Hazle-nut, 

Made  by  the  Joiner  Squirrel,  or  old  Grub, 

Time  out  of  Mind,  the  Fairies  Coachmakers. 

And  in  this  State  Jhe  gallops,  Night  by  Night, 

Through  Lovers  Brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  Love  ; 

On  Courtiers  Knees,  that  dream  on  Curt'fies  flrait  \ 

O'er  Lavjyers  Fingers,  zvhojirait  dream  on  Fees  -t 

O'er  Ladies  Lips,  who  Jl rait  on  KiJJ'es  dream  ; 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  B lifters  plagues, 

Becaufe  their  Breaths  with  Sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometimes  Jhe  gallops  o'er  a  Courtier's  Nofe, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelling  out  a  Suit  : 

And  fometimes  comes  fie  with  a  Ty the  pig's  Tail9 

Tickling  the  Parfon  as  he  lies  ajleep  \ 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  Benefice. 

Sometimes  Jhe  driveth  o'er  a  Soldier's  Neck, 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  Throats^ 

Of  Breaches,  Ambufcadoes,  Spanifh  Blades, 

Of  Healths  five  Fathom  deep  \  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  Ears,  at  which  he  Jlarts  and  wakes  ; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  fwears  a  Prayer  or  twoy 

And  fleeps  again. 

In  Defcriptions  a  judicious  Author  will  omit  low  and  vulvar 
Circumitances,  and  chiefly  bellow  his  Pains  to  complete  and 
beautify  all  theeiTential  and  mafterly  Strokes.  It  is  the  Man- 
ner of  little  Verflners  to  take  every  Hint  that  prefents  itfelf,  and 
run  out  into  long  Common-places.  A  Writer  that  would  live 
and  pleafe,  will  cut  off  Superfluities,  and  rejeel:  the  moft  plea- 
fing  Thoughts  and  florid  Lines,  which  would  come  in  abrubtly, 
and  quite  foreign  to  his  Subject.     Many  Things  muft  be  Jefc 

to 
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to  the  Imagination  of  the  Reader,  and  feafonable  Silence  has  its 
Emphafis.  Virgil™  tells  his  Reader,  that  Eurydice  was  killed 
by  a  Serpent  lurking  in  a  Bank,  but  fays  nothing  more  of  that 
venomous  Creature.  A  Poetafter  would  probably  have  fpent  as 
many  Lines  in  a  horrid  Defcription  of  it,  as  compofe  that  admi- 
rable Poem  :  But  that  divine  Poet  knew  there  was  no  room  for 
fuch  a  Liberty  here,  his  Defign  in  this  fhort  and  exquifite  Piece 
being  only  to  give  a  moving  Pattern  of  true  conjugal  Affection, 
and  to  (hew  the  rapturous  Force  which  good  Mufic  and  Poetry 
have  over  the  moft  fierce  and  favage  Tempers. 

But  he  defcribes  the  two  Serpents  which  deftroyed  Laocoon  * 
and  his  Sons  in  fuch  particular  Circumftances,  and  paints  the 
devouring  Monfters  in  fuch  ftrong  and  frightful  Colours,  that 
they  amaze  and  chill  the  Reader,  Here  his  only  Bufinefs  was 
to  raife  Terror,  and  give  his  Reader  a  due  Notion  of  the  Dif- 
pleafure  of  the  Gods  againft  Troy,  which  was  fo  fixt  and  impla- 
cable, that  they  thus  fignally  cutoff  an  innocent  Man  and  his 
Family,  for  giving  his  Countrymen  Advice,  which  tended  to 
the  oppofing  their  fevere  Decree,  and  the  Prefervation  of  that 
devoted  City.  The  Defcription  of  a  Per/on  is  called  a  Characler, 
in  drawing  which  the  true  Proof  of  Art  and  Judgement  is  to 
hit  a  beautiful  Likenefs  ;  and  with  a  delicate  Touch  to  give 
thofe  Features  and  Colours  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Perfon, 
and  diftinguifti  him  from  the  reft  of  Mankind.  In  every  good 
and  lively  Defcription  a  Man  muft  come  to  an  Enumerati  n  of 
the  chief  Particulars  ;  for  Generals  are  often  obfcureand  faint ; 
a  judicious  Account  of  Particulars  fets  every  thing  in  full  View, 
and  makes  a  ftrong  and  lafting  Impreffion  upon  the  Reader. 

§  18.  Vifion  or  Image  is  a  Reprcfntation  of  Tilings  diflant 
end  unfeen,  in  order  to  raife  IVonder,  Terror,  or  Compaffion,  made 
'with  fo  much  Life  and  Emphafis,  that  as  the  Poet  has  a  full  View 
of  the  whole  Scene  he  defcribes,  fo  he  makes  the  Readery?r  it  in  the 
fume  jlrong  Light  : 

Or  mad  Oreftes,  when  his  Mother's  Ghofl 

Full  in  his  Face  infernal  Torches  to/l  ; 

Jiidfiook  her  fnaky  Locks  :   He  Jhuns  the  Sight,  -. 

I' lies  o'er  the  Stage  furpris'd  with  mortal  Fright  ;  I 

The  Furies  guard  the  Door,  and  intercept  his  Fltght0.     J 

■  Georg.  Lib.  iv.  457, 13 c.  n  JEn.  Lib.  ii.  203,  13c. 

0  Dryd.  Virg.  J£n.  Lib.  iv.  683,  &c. 
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This  noble  Image  raifes  Confternation  and  Terror:  Aji  In- 
ftance  of  Cender  Image  to  move  Pity  we  have  in  thofe  foft  and 
fweet  Lines  of  SpenJerp> 

Not  one  Word  more  Jhe  fald ; 

But  breaking  off  the  End  for  want  of  Breathy 
And  jliiing  foft,  as  down  to  feep  her  laid7 
■    And  ended  all  her  Woe  in  quiet  Death. 

The  Poet,  or  Orator,  upon  thefe  Occafions  is  fo  fully  pof- 
fefled  of,  and  vehemently  intent  upon  his  Subject,  that  he  is 
really  tranfported  with  thofe  Paffions  which  he  would  infpire 
his  Readers  or  Hearers  with;  and  by  that  Strength  and  noble 
Enthufiafm  of  Imagination,  he  is  happily  qualified  to  captivate 
their  Affections.  A  commanding  Genius  can  imprefs  his  own 
Images  upon  thofe  he  addreffes;  can  move  the  inmoft  Springs 
of  their  Soul;  and  with  a  pleafing  Power  triumph  over  the 
whole  Man. 

§  19.  Profopopceia,  perfonifying,  or  raifmg  Qualities  or 
Things  inanimate  into  Perfons,  has  two  Parts. 

I.  When  good  and  bad  Qualities,  Accidents,  and  Things  in" 
animate,  are  introduced  in  Difcourfe,  and  defcribed  as  living  and 
rational  Beings.  Virtue  and  Pleafure  addrefs  young  Hercules  as 
two  bright  Ladies  of  oppofite  Parties  :  The  one  would  fain  in- 
duce him  to  decline  the  Toils  of  War,  and  indulge  himfelf  in 
Eafe  and  Luxury:  The  other  earneftly  exhorts  him  to  (hake 
off  Sloth,  and  purfue  true  Fame  and  folid  Glory.  Take  the 
Defcription  of  them  from  an  elegant  Poem  which  Mr.  Spence 
has  given  us  in  his  Poly?netis. 

The  firfl,  in  native  Dignity '  furp a) V 'd '; 
Artlefs  and  unadornd,  Jhe  pleased  the  more  : 

Health,  oer  her  Looks,  a  genuine  Luftre  cafl  \ 
A  Vefl,  more  white  than  new -fair  n  Snow,  Jhe  were. 

Augujl  Jhe  trod,  yet  modefl  was  her  Air  ; 
Serene  her  Eye,  yet  darting  heavenly  Fire. 

Still  Jhe  drew  near ;  and  nearer  fill  more  fabr^ 
More  mild  appear  d:  yetjuch  as  might  infpire 
Pleafure  corrected  with  an  aweful  Fear  \ 
Majeflically  fweet,  and  amiably  fever e. 

P  Fairy  Queen,  ii.  I.  56, 
Vol.  I.  D  d  Tht 
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The  other  Dame  feetnd  of  a  fairer  Hue  ; 
But  bold  her  Mien  ;   unguarded  rov'd  her  Eye  : 

AM  her  flujh'd  Cheek  confefd,  at  nearer  Viewt 
The  horroivd  Blujhes  of  an  artful  Die. 
All  fft  and  delicate,  zvith  airy  Swim 
Lightly  Jhe  dancd  along  \   her  Robe  bett  ayd 

Thro1  the  clear  Texture  every  tender  Limb, 
Heightening  the  Charms  it  only  feemd  to  Jloade  : 
And  as  it  flow  d  adown,  fo  loofe  and  thin, 
Her  Stature  Jhcw 'd  more  tall,  more  fnowy  white  her  Shin. 

And  m  the  fame  Poem,  how  animated  and  (Inking  is  the 
Defcription  of  their  different  Effects  and  Confequences,  by 
being  put  into  the  Mouth  of  Virtue  as  aPerfon,  and  addrefled 
to  Vice  as  a  Per  foil  alfo ! 

Vafl  Habpinefs  enjey  thy  gay  Allies  ! 
.  A  Youth  cf  Follies,   an  old  Age  of  Cares  : 
Young,  yet  enervate ;   old,  yet  never  wife ; 
Vice  wajies  their  Vigour,  and  their  Mind  impairs. 

Vain,  idle,  delicate,  in  though  tlefs  Iiafe, 
Referving  JVccs  for  Age,  their  Prime  they.fpend; 

All  wretcled,  hopelefs,  in  the  evil  Days 
With  Sorrow  to  the  Verge  of  Life  they  tend. 
Grievd  with  the  prcfent  \   of  the  pafC d  ojhamd-, 
They  live,  a?:d  are  defpisd:  they  die,  no  more  are  nam 'd. 

But  with  t're  Gods,  and  godlike  Men  I  dxvell : 
Mr,   his  fupreme  Delight,   th   Almighty  Sire 

Regards  well  pleas' d:  whatever  Works  excell. 
All  or  divine  or  human,  I  injpire. 

Counjel  with  Strength,  and  Indu/fry  with  Art, 
In  Union  meet  conjoin 'd,  with  me  rcjide : 

.  Diclates  at  m,  injlrufi,  and  mend  the  Heart ; 
The  fur  eft  Policy,  the  wifejl  Guide. 
With  mi  true  Frirndjhip  dwells :  jhe  de'gns  to  hind 
Thofe  generous  Souls  alone,  whom  I  before  have  join 7/. 


\ 


yY<;-  rtfiA  fny  Friends  the  various  coflly  Feajl : 
hunger  to  them  tli  Effefts  of  Art  Jupplies : 

'rr  weary  Limbs  to  refl  ; 

i,   cluarjiiU  Jlrong  they  rife. 
9%  Health,   thro*  J6y,  thro  Pie  a  jure,  and  Renown, 
(oft  Dcjcent, 
! I  gently  faking  down, 
i  nfport  on  a  Life  Will  J  pent : 

lit 
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hi  which,  no  Hour  fieiv  unimproved  away  ; 

In  which)  fome  generous  Deed  di/l  ingulf j'd  every  Day. 

And  when,  the  deftind  Term  at  length  compleat, 
Their  Ajhes  reft  in  Peace  ;  eternal  Fame 

Sounds  wide  their  Praife  :  triumphant  over  Fate, 
In  /acred  Song  for  ever  lives  their  Name. 

The  Invention  and  Defcription  of  thefe  imaginary  Perfons, 
if  managed  with  Judgement,  raifes  Admiration,  and  gives 
Grace  and  Grandeur  to  a  Difcourfe.  The  Poets,  who  were 
the  Divines  of  ancient  Ages,  finding  that  every  Part  of  the 
World  was  influenced  by  a  fuperior  intelligent  Power,  and 
everywhere  obferving  bright  and  manifeft  Marks  of  Art  and 
Wifdom,  feigned  a  vaft  Number  of  Deities,  to  all  which 
they  affigned  their  peculiar  Provinces.  The  Rivers  had  their 
Guardian  Gods\  the  Fountains  their  Nymphs  ;  Flora  prefided 
over  the  Flowers,  Pomona  over  the  Fruits,  C57.  The  Fable 
was  gaily  decked  up  to  amufe  and  pleafe  the  People;  but' the 
great  Moral  and  Truth,  that  lay  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Fiction, 
was,  that  a  wife  and  powerful  and  bounteous  Providence  over- 
ruled and  preferved  the  Univerfe. 

Some  of  the  fineft  Apofrophes,  and  boldefl:  M.taphors,  are 
founded  upon  the  Ficlion  of  a  Per/on, 

Now  gentle  Gales, 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  livings,  difpenfe 
Native  Perfumes  ;   and  whifper  whence  they  flole 
Thofe  balmy  Spoils—*. 

1.   The  fecond   Part  of  this   lively  Figure,  is  when  we  grot 

a   Voice  to   inanimate  Things ;   and  make  Rocks,   IVoods,  Rivers, 
Buildings,  tkc.    to  exprefs  the  Pajions  of  rational  Creatures. 

As  when  the  Walls  and  Pillars  of  ^Temple  are  brought  in. 
trembling  at,  or  inveighing  againft,  the  daring  Profanation  oC 
Blafphemy  uttered;  of  Sacrilege  or  Debauchery  committed 
within  their  hallowed  Bounds. 

She  fuul  ihfphemous  Speeches  forth  did  caf9 
And  hitter  Cu-fes,   horrible  to  tell; 
That  even  the  Temple  wherein  jhe  was  placd, 
Did  quake  to  hear,  and  nigtj  aj  under  brafi r- 

<i  Milton's  Far.  Lo/1,  \v.  i$6,  Is'c. 
r  Spenfer's  Fairy  Qtfcn,  ver.  II,  i S. 
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Either  feigned  Perfons  are   reprefented  as  uttering  the  Re- 
fentments  of  Mankind  in   exprefs  Terms;  or  it  is  fuppofed 
they  would  cry  out  upon  Occafion:  or  it  is  affirmed  in  gene- 
ral  that   thev  do   utter  their  Concern   and  Paffion,  but  the 
Words  are  not  fet  down.  Of  the  firil  Kind,  which  is  the  moft 
moving  and  fprightly,  is  that  Reprefentation  of  Tullys,  where- 
in he   introduces  Rome  as  a  venerable  Matron,  the  common 
Mother  of  all  the  Romans,  in  a  pathetical  Speech  expoftula- 
tino-  with   Catiline,  who   then  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  and 
unnatural  Conlpiracy  to  deftroy  his  native  Country,  and  pref- 
ixing him  to  depart  and  deliver  her  from   her  prefent  terrible 
Apprehenfions  and  Danger.     There  is  an  Excefs  of  Paffion, 
a  Degree  of  Enthufiafm,  in  this  fublime  Figure-,  and  therefore 
it  is  dancerous  and  ridiculous  to  ufe  it,  but  when  the  Impor- 
tance and  Grandeur  of  the  Subject  requires  fuch  a  noble  Vehe- 
mence.    A    Man    of  Understanding    will    keep    his    boldefl 
Flights   within   the   Bounds   of  common   Senfe;    and   guide 
himfelf  by  the  Rules  of  Probability  and  Decorum  in  his  moft 
adventurous   Sallies  of  Imagination.     It   is  very  tender   and 
moving  when  in  Pajloral  and  mourning  Poems,  Rivers,  Groves, 
and  Mountains  are  brought  in  languishing  for  the  Abfence,  or 
lamenting  the  Lofs,  of  fome  very  valuable  Perfon,  that  befoie 
fi equented  them  and  cheared  them  with  his  Prefence. 

No  more  the  mounting  Larks,  while  Daphneyfrjg\r, 
Shall  li/lening  in  mid  Air  fufpend  their  Wings', 
No  more  the  Nightingales  repeat  their  Lays, 
Or  hufidwith  Wonder,  hearken  from  the  Sprays ; 
No  more  the  Streams  their  Murmurs  Jhall forbear, 
A  fwectcr  Mufic  than  their  own  to  hear ; 
But  tell  the  Reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  Shore, 
Fair  Daphne' J  dead,  and  Mufic  is  no  more! 
Her  Fate  is  whifperd  by  the  gentle  Breeze, 
And  told  in  Sighs  to  all  the  trembling  Trees  ; 
The  trembling  Trees,  in  every  Plain  and  Wood, 
Her  Fate  remurmur  to  the  Silver  Flood ; 
The  Silver  Flood,  fo  lately  calm,  appears 
Sweird  with  new  Paffion,  and  overflows  with  Tears  i 
The  JVinds  and  Trees  and  Floods  her  Death  deplore, 
Da|  hne,  tur  Grief !   cur  Glory  now  no  more  ! 

Pope. 

9  Onat.  i.  in  Caiil.  p.  86.  h  ujum  DJ. 
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This  Figure  animates  all  Nature;  gratifies  the  Curiofity  of 
Mankind  with  a  conftant  Series  and  Succeffion  of  Wonders; 
raifes  and  creates  new  Worlds  and  Ranks  of  rational  Creatures 
to  be  Monuments  of  the  Poet's  Wit,  to  efpoufe  his  Caufe  and 
fpeak  hisPajJion.  To  difcern  how  much  Force  and  Sprightli- 
nefs  this  Figure  gives  to  a  Sentence  or  Expreilion,  we  need  but 
firfr.  fet  down  that  Line, 

Aut  conjurato  defcendens  Dacus  ah  Tftro r ; 

And  then  after  it  thus, 

Aut  conjuratus  defcendens  Dacus  ab  IJlro  ; 

And  fo  make  aComparifon.  In  the  P/^/w  Way,  it  is  not  above 
the  humble  Style  of  Fh^drus;  in  the  Figurative,  it  rifes  up  to 
the  Loftinef.  and  iVlajeity  of  Virgil. 

§  O.  Change  of  Time  is  when  Things  done  and  pa  ft  are 
defcnbed  as  now  doing  and  prefent.  This  Form  of  Exprefiion 
places  the  Thing  to  be  repreiented  in  a  ftrong  and  prevalent 
Light  befoie  us,  and  makes  us  Spectators  rather  than  Hearers, 

My  Mother,  with  that  curjl  Partaker  of  her  Bed, 

My  Royal  Father's  Head  in  Pieces  cleaves, 

As  ,  urdy  Woodmen  fell  a  Jiaiely  Oak  : 

By  Treafon  s  BIovj  the  Viclor  Hero  falls 

To  Woman  s  Rage,  and  Coward's  Guilt  a  Viftim, 

While  thus  the  Lord  of  Greece  expiring  lies, 

No  Pity  touches  any  Breajl  but  mine s. 

Here  the  Princefs  prefents  you  with  a  mournful  Scene  of  Aga- 
memnon s  Murder,  and  gives  you  a  View  of  the  Horrors  of 
that  guilty  Night  and  bloody  Supper.  She  moves  every  ge- 
nerous Breaft  to  fympathize  with  her ;  to  boil  with  Indignation 
againft  the  treacherous  and  barbarous  Murderers ;  and  bleed 
with  Companion  for  the  Royal  Sufferer, 

§  21.  Change  of  Perfons  has   fome  Variety.- 'Tis  mojl 

commonly  when  the  Writer  on  a  fudden  breaks  off  his  Relation,  and 
addrefjes  his  Reader. 

r  Georg.  ii.  497. 

■  From  the  EkCt  ^Soph. 
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J  gain  a  fierce  Engagement  by  the  Ships  arofe ; 
Toud  think  that  neither  TVea*  inefs  nor  Wounds 
Coud  touch  the  fear lefs  Warriors \ 

This  Figure,  when  we  have  it  in  Perfection,  takes  off  the 
Tedioufneis  of  a  long  direct  Narration  ;  makes  the  Redder  at- 
tentive, as  if  he  f:tw  the  Place  where  the  I  hing  was  tranfact- 
ed  ;  and  raifes  his  Pafftons  as  if  he  himfelf  was  in  the  Hurry 
and  Heat  of  the  Action. 

'Tis  of  peculiar  Grace  and  Advantage  in  the  Defcription  of 
Places:  It  leads  the  Reader  pleafantly  into  them  ;  heightens 
his  Imagination  ;  and,  to  ufe  a  bold  Expreffion,  gives  him  the 
Delight  of  fafe  and  eafy  Travelling  in  a  fine  Country.  Some- 
times, for  Variety's  Sake,  to  fmooth  a  harfh  Expreflion,  to 
pay  Reverence  to  the  Reader,  or  to  avoid  fuppofing  that  any 
thins;  may  happen  which  is  mocking  or  of  dangerous  Confe- 
quence,  the  Author  appropriates  and  applies  that  to  himfelf, 
which  he  defigns  for  the  Reader  s  Warning  or  Instruction, 
So  Virgil  of  the  mifchievous  Serpent  in  Calabria \ 

O  !  let  not  S'eep  my  cUfing  Eyes  invade 
In  open  Plains  or  in  the  fecret  Shade  ; 
When  he  renevfd  in  all  the  fpeckled  Pride 
Of  po?npous  Youth  hath  cajt  his  Slough  afide  u. 

Change  of  Pcrfons  is  common  and  very  natural  in  eager 
Contefts  and  ftrong  Pafficns ;  when  Adverfaries  breathe  mu- 
tual Kage  and  Scorn ;  or  a  defertcd  Lover  inveighs  againft  the 
perjuries,  and  aggravates  the  Uarbarity,  of  the  guilty  and 
treacherous  Pcrfon. 

I'uinus  in  Virgil™,  enraged  at  the  malicious  Harangue  of 
Diar.ees,  fir  ft  fmartly  replies  to  him,  and  then  turns  his  Dif- 
cotirfe  to  King  Latinus  and  his  Council,  then  attacks  Drances 
a^ain  with  Variety  of  fevere  and  fatirical  Language. 

Dido,  upon  Notice  of  the  Departure  of  /Eneas,  diffracted 
with  Rage  and  Defpair,  firft  furioufly  fa])s  upon  him,  then,  dif- 
(Jainfully  turning  from  him,  fpeaks  of  him  as  an  abfent  Per- 
fon  ;  after,  exclaims  againft  the  Cruelty  of  Heaven  and  Earth; 
then  reproaches  and  condemns  hcrfelf  for  her  own  Credulity 
and  Weaknefs,  and  again  with  Scorn  and  eager  Indignation 
turns  her  Speech  to  /Eneas, 

1  Iliad  xv.  696,  &c. 

■   Diyd.  Virg.  G.'or.  iii.  435,  436. 
*  Jhu.  xi.  ver.  39:,  t£c. 
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Falfe  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  falfe,  forfworn-, 
Not  fprung  from  noble  Blood,   nor  Goddefs-born  ; 
Why  Jhould  I  fawn  ;  what  have  I  worfe  to  fear  f 
Did  he  once  look,  or  lent  a  Ujfning  Ear  \ 
Sigh'd  when  I  fobFd,  or  fljed  one  kindly  Tear? 
Nor  Juno  views  my  Wrongs  with  equal  Eyes  ; 
Faithlefs  is  Earth,  and  faithlefs  are  the  Skies  ! 

I  favd  the  Jbipwreck'd  Exile  on  my  Shore 

With  needful  Food  his  hungry  Trojans^^/; 

/  took  the  Traitor  to  my  Throne  and  Bed. 

Fool  that  I  was ! 

But  go  ;  thy  Flight  no  longer  I  detain  : 

Go,  feek  thy  promised  Kingdom  through  the  Main  x. 

What  a  Storm  is  here,  and  how  inimitably  painted  ! 

§  22.  Tranfition  is  of  two  Sorts ; 

I .  The  firjl  is  when  a  Speech  is  introduced  abruptly,  with- 
out exprefs  Notice  given  of  it.  As  when  Milton y  gives  an 
Account  of  our  firft  Anceftors  Evening  Devotions, 

Both  turnd,  and  under  open  Sky  adord 

The  God  that  both  tnade  Sky,  Air^  Earth,  and  Heavm — — 

Thsu  alfo  mad'Ji  the  Night, 

Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  Day! 

Had  it  been  introduced  in  a  formal  Manner, 

Adam  prefents  their  joint  Petition  thus-y 
O  God !  thou  mad'Ji  both  Sky,  &c. 

it  had  loft  all  its  Sprightlinefs  and  Grace.  After  the  Greek 
Poet7,  has  fmifhed  the  Narration  of  Heclor  putting  to  flight 
the  Grecians^  and  vehemently  urging  his  Trojans  to  puriue 
their  Advantage,  and  forbear  the  Spoil  of  the  Field  till  they 
had  burned  the  Enemy's  Ships,  without  any  Notice  he  imme- 
diately makes  the  Hero  utter  his  own  Paflion  in  an  impetuous 
Speech ;  wherein  he  threatens  Difgrace  and  Death  to  any 
Man  that  fhould  difobey  his  Orders,  and  neglect  this  promis- 
ing Seafon  of  a  compleat  Victory.  The  Speech  that  breaks 
from  a  Warrior  in  the  Speed  of  his  glorious  Succefs,  in  the 

*  Virg.  JEn.  v  Par.  Lotf.  iv.  72 x. 

z  Horn.  Iliad,  xv.  ver.  38,  &f>. 
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^ullProfpecT.  of  Revenge  upon  his  Enemies,  and  the  final  De- 
liverance of  his  Country  and  Kingdoms  after  a  long  and 
bloody  War,  comes  rapd  and  refiftlefs  like  a  pointed  Shot 
out  of  an  Engine,  and  ftrikes  the  Reader  with  Surprize  and 
Terror. 

Leaving  out  the  heavy  Formality  of,  He  /aid,  and,  He  re- 
flyd,  is  very  graceful  in  Stories  and  Dialogues,  renders  the 
Relation  clear  and  full,  and  the  Repartee  quick  and  lively. 

Horace  is  extremely  happy  in  this  Sort  of  Tranftion  ;  as 
indeed  he  is  in  every  Delicacy  of  Turn,  and  Beauty  of 
Language. 

2.  The  fecond  Sort  of V Tr anfetion  is  when  a  Writer  fuddenly 
leaves  the  Subjecl  he  is  upon,  and  paffes  on  to  another  from 
which  it  feems  very  different  at  firjt  View ;  but  has  a  Relation 
and  Connexion  with  it,  and  ferves  to  illujiiate  and  enlarge  it. 

Horace,  in  the  thirteenth  Ode  of  the  fecond  Hook,  gives  us 
a  very  lively  Account  of  the  Danger  he  was  in  of  being  de- 
flroyed  by  the  Fall  of  a  Tree,  and  after  makes  wife  and  mo- 
ral kemaiks  on  the  Accident.  Then  he  fallies  out  into  an 
Account  of  the  other  World,  upon  which  he  was  fo  near 
entering  ;  and  beautifully  expatiates  upon  the  Piaifes  of  his 
iiluftrious  Predeceffors  in  Lyric  Poetry,  who  were  heard  with 
Vleaiure  and  Wonder  there,  as  they  ufed  to  be  in  this  JVcrld, 
In  thefe  Cafes  the  Poet  does  not  di (appoint  his  Reader  of  the 
Instruction  and  Pleafure  he  propofes,  but  multiplies  and  in- 
-  .ales  both  •,  nor  does  he  fo  much  take  him  off  from  the 
View  of  his  Subje&,  as  he  gives  him  a  delightful  Profpedt  of 
H  every  Way,  and  in  the  beft  Light.  A  Guide  cannot  be  faid 
to  miflead  the  Traveller,  who  brings  him  fafely  and  pleafantly 
to  his  Tourney's  End  ;  and  only  takes  him  out  of  the  com- 
mon Road,  to  (hew  him  a  Palace  or  a  Paradife,  to  entertain 
him  with  a  Wonder  or  furpr ifing  Curiofity. 

|  ??.  Sentence  is  an  inflruflive  or  lively  Remark  made  on 
fomething  very  obfervablc  and  agreeably  Jurpriftng;  which  con- 
tains much  Senfe  in  few  JVords. 

'Tis   either   direct    and    plain;   as,  in  all  the  Affairs  of  the 
World  fo  thuib  Refutation  is  realty Jb  much  Power*,  Or  indirect 
dilguifedj  as, 

, Fith   "ot  t*  think  how  vain, 

ainjl  tti  Omnipotent  to  rife  in  Arms  h  / 

-  Tillqt&n.  b  Mijtojft  Par.  Loft,  vi.  135,  136. 

This 
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This  is  a  very  dextrous  and  prevalent  Way  of  bringing  in 
a  Sentence,  You  are  entertained  with  a  noble  Reflection  when 
you  did  not  expect  it ;  and  pleafantly  furprifed  and  inftruSed 
without  the  Appearance  and  Formality  of  Art.  Not  to  come 
down  to  ufelefs  Nicety  and  Diftinclion,  a  Sentence  appears  with 
moft  Beauty  and  Advantage  when  it  is  put  into  fome  of  thefe 
following  Forms. 

i.  When  it  is  exprefied  in  any  Way  of  Exclamation,  but 
peculiarly  of  Wonder  or  Indignation  ;  as, 

How  advantageous  it  is  to  pafs  through  Adverfities  to  the  En- 
joyment  of  Profperity  a/ 

How  Jharper  than  a  Serpent's  Tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thanklefs 
Child*! 

2.  When  it  is  put  into  a  moving  Expoflulation,  or  preifing 
Interrogation. 

Are  thefe  our  Scepters  ?  Thefe  cur  due  Rewards  ? 
And  it  is  thus  that  Jove  his  plighted  Faith  regards  ? 

3.  When  the  Sentence  is  delivered,  and  a  Reafon  immedi- 
ately added  to  fupport  it.  In  a  Government  it  is  much  better  to 
be  unmindful  of  good  Services  than  bad :  For  a  good  Man  only  be- 
comes more  flow,  when  you  take  no  Account  of  him  >  a  bad  Man 
more  daring  and  infolentd. 

4.  When  a  Sentence  is  made  up  of  a  fhort  Relation,  and  a 
clear  and  pertinent  Remark  upon  it. 

MefTalina  defird  the  Name  of  Matr'nnnny  (with  her  Adulterer 
S ili us)  purely  for  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Infamy  \  which  is  the  laji 
Pleafure  of  pro  filiate  People  c. 

And  this  is  near  akin  to  the  Epiphonema,  of  which  we  fhall 
prefently  foeak  two  or  three  Words. 

Sentences  mull  not  ftand  aukward  and  bulky  out  of  the  Dif- 
courfe,  but  be  neatly  interwoven  and  wrought  into  it. 

They  mull  be  unaffected  and  lignificant  ;  and  fuch  as  the 
Subject  eafily  fuggefts  to  a  thoughtful  and  diitinguifhingMan. 

Sentences  are  the  Ornaments  and  Lights  of  a  Difcourfe  ;  and 
therefore  as  Lights  and  Shades  are  in  a  good  Piclure,  (o  ought 
Sentences  to  be  lb  exaclly  and  judicioufly  mixed  with  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Difcourfe,  that  all  together  may  make  up  one 
uniform  Beauty,  one  regular  and  confummate  Piece. 

a  Pliny,  p.  I2£,  Panegyr.  Edit.  Lipfii,    1652. 
b  Shakefpear.  c  Dryd.  Virg.  ^En.  i. 

d  Sallufl.  Bell.  Jugurth./.  61. 
*  Tacit.  Aonal.  1 1.  r.  9.  p.  250. 

7  §  24- 
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§  24.  Eplphoncma  is  an  Acclamation,  containing  a  lively 
Remark  placed  at  the  End  of  a  Difcourfc  or  Narration.  So 
Milton,  on  the  Obftinacy  of  the  Rebel  Angels,  who  were  fo 
infatuated  that  they  would  not  fubmit,  though  they  knew 
Almighty  Power  and  Majejly  came  armed  againft  them ; 

In  heavenly  Minds  can  fuch  Perverfenefs  dwell ! 

This  Figure  clofes  a  Narration  in  a  very  advantageous  and 
taking  Manner,  deeply  imprefies  the  Thing  related  upon  the 
Memory  of  the  Reader  \  and  leaves  him  in  a  good  Humour, 
well  fatisfied  and  pleafed  with  the  Senfe  and  Sagacity  of  his 
Author. 
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PART      VI. 

O  F 

DRAWING. 

THOUGH  fome  may  look  upon  Drawing  as  one  of  thofe 
Accomplifhments  that  are  rather  ornamental  than  ufe- 
ful,  yet  fo  elegant  and  agreeable  an  Amufement  for  leifure 
Hours,  as  the  Art  of  Drawing  affords,  mould  by  no  means  be 
neglected  in  the  Education  of  Youth  ;  efpecially  where  any 
Genius  or  Inclination  that  Way  is  difcovered  in  the  Pupil. 
And  I  am  far  from  being  of  Opinion  that  it  is  merely  orna- 
mental ;  for  befides  the  great  Ufe  it  is  of  to  Painters,  Engravers, 
Architects,  Engineers,  Gardiners,  Cabinet-makers,  Carvers, 
Embroiderers,  Statuaries,  Tapeftry- Weavers,  and  many  others 
concerned  in  Defigning  ;  how  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  muft  it 
be  to  any  one  to  be  able  on  the  Spot  to  take  the  Sketch  of  a  fine 
Building,  or  a  beautiful  Profpect }  of  any  curious  Piece  of  Art, 
or  uncommon  Appearance  in  Nature!  I  ihall. therefore  think  a 
fmall  Portion  of  my  Time  extremely  well  employed  in  giving 
you  fome  fhort  Rules  for  the  Attainment  of  fo  much  of  this  Art 
as  is  proper  for  a  Gentleman,  or  a  Man  of  common  Bufinefs ; 
and  in  laying  before  you  fome  few  Examples  for  your  Enter- 
tainment and  Improvement  therein,  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  for 
one  who  does  not  intend  to  make  the  Art  of  Drawing  his  Em- 
ployment. 

^^^^^^•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

LESSON    I. 

Of  the  proper  Materials,  and  the  Manner  ofujing  them* 

THE  firft  Thing  neceffary  is  to  furnifh  yourfelf  with 
proper  Materials,  fuch  as  Black-Lead  Pencils,  Crayons 
of  black,  white,  or  red  Chalk,  Crow-quill  Pens,  a  Rule  and 
CompafTes,  Camel's- hair  Pencils,  and  Indian  Ink,   Accuftom 

yourfelf 
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yourfelf  to  hold  your  Pencil  farther  from  the  Point  than  you 
do  a  Pen  in  Writing;  which  will  give  you  a  better  Command 
of  it,  and  contribute  to  render  your  Strokes  more  free  and 
bold.  The  Ufe  of  your  Pencil  is  to  draw  the  iirft  Sketches  or 
Out- lines  of  your  Piece,  as  any  Stroke  or  Line  that  is  amifs 
may  in  this  be  more  p-r\.  iubbed  out  than  in  any  other  Thing; 
and  when  you  have  made  your  Sketch  as  correct  as  you  can 
with  the  Pencil,  you  may  then  draw  carefully  the  beft  Out- 
line you  have  got,  with  your  Crow-quill  Pen  and  *  Ink;  after 
which  you  may  dilcharge  your  Pencil-lines,  by  rubbing  the 
Piece  o-ently  with  the  Crumb  of  Stale  Bread.  Having  thus  got 
your  Out-line  clear,  your  next  Work  is  to  fhade  your  Piece 
properly  (for  which  I  (hall  give  you  more  particular  Directions 
in  another  Leflbn)  either  by  drawing  line  Strokes  with  your 
Pen  where  it  requires  to  be  fhaded,  or  by  wafhing  it  with  your 
Hair  Pencil  and  the  Indian  Ink.  As  to  your  Rule  and  Com- 
pares, they  are  never,  or  very  rarely,  to  be  ufed,  except  in 
n  eaiuring  the  Proportions  of  your  Figures  after  you  have 
drawn  them,  to  prove  whether  they  are  right  or  not;  or  in 
Houfes,  Fortifications,  and  other  Pieces  of  Architecture. 
See  the  Proportions  of  a  Human  Body,   Leflbn  VII. 

LESSON     II. 

Of  drawing  Lines ,  Squares,  Circles,  and  other  regular 
and  irregular  Figures. 

HAVING  got  all  thefe  Implements  in  Readinefs,  your 
firft  Practice  mull  be  to  draw  itrait  and  curve  Lines, 
with  Eafe  and  Freedom,  upwards  and  downwards,  fideways  to 
the  Right  or  Left,  or  in  any  Direction  whatfoever.  You  muft 
alfo  iearn  to  draw,  by  Command  of  Hand,  Squares,  Circles, 
Ovals,  and  other  Geometrical  Figures  ;  for  as  the  Alphabet, 
or  a  Knowledge  of  the  Letters,  is  an  Introduction  to  Gram- 
mar ;  fo  is  Geometry  to  Drawing.  The  Practice  of  drawing 
thefc  Ample  Figures  till  you  are  Mafter  of  them  will  enable 
you  to  imitate,  with  greater  Eafe  and  Accuracy,  many  things 
both  in  Nature  and  Art.    And  here  it  will  be  proper  that  you 

*  The  Ink  make  ufe  of  for  this  Purpofe  mufl  not  le  common,  but 
Indian  Ink:  which  is  much  fofter  than  the  other,  and  does  not  run  : 
3  y  mixing  it  with  Water  it  may  be  made  of  any  Degree  of  Strength, 
a-..d  ueJ.  in  a  Pen  like  common  Ink. 

take 
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take  one  Piece  of  Advice,  and  that  is,  never  to  be  in  a  Hurry, 
When  we  walk  flowly,  we  walk  fecurely  ;  but  if  we  run,  we 
are  in  Danger  of  {tumbling  or  falling.  Be  fure  therefore  to 
make  yourfelf  perfectly  Mafter  of  one  Figure  before  you  pro- 
ceed to  another  ;  the  Advantage,  and  even  Necefilty  of  this, 
will  appear  as  you  proceed,  if  you  turn  to  the  Plate  which 
correfponds  with  this  LeiTon,  you  will  find  many  Exam- 
ples, all  which  I  would  have  you  imitate  with  great  Care  ; 
for  it  is  Practice  more  than  Precepts  that  mud:  teach  you  the 
Art  of  Drawing;  and  from  time  to  time  I  will  direel  you. 
Two  Obfervations  more  may  be  proper  with  regard  to 
Drawing  :  One  is,  that  the  Pupil  accuftom  himfelf  to  draw 
all  his  Figures  very  large,  which  is  the  only  Way  of  acquir- 
ing a  freehold  Manner  of  Defigning;  the  other  is,  that  he 
praftife  Drawing  till  he  has  gained  a  tolerable  Maftery  of  his 
Pencil,  before  he  attempts  to  fhadow  any  Figure  or  Object  of 
any  Kind  whatever. 
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AFTER  you  have  made  yourfelf  in  fome  meafure  per- 
fect in  drawing  Out-lines,  your  next  Endeavour  muft 
be  to  {hade  them  properly.  It  is  this  which  gives  an  Appear- 
ance of  Subftance,  Shape,  Diftance,  and  Diftihction,  to 
whatever  Bodies  you  endeavour  to  reprefent,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate.  Your  bed:  Rule  for  doino-  t-his  is,  to  confider 
from  what  Point,  and  in  what  Direction,  the  Light  fall  upon 
the  Objects  which  you  are  delineating,  and  let  all  your  Lights 
and  Shades  be  placed  according  to  that  Direction  throughout 
the  whole  Work.  That  Part  of  the  Object  muft  be  lighted, 
which  hath  the  Light  moft  directly  oppofite  to  it  ;  if  the  Light 
falls  fideways  on  your  Picture,  you  muft  make  that  Side 
which  is  oppofite  to  it  lighted:,  and  that  Side  which  is  fartheft 
from  it  darker!.  Jf  you  are  drawing  the  Figure  of  a  Man, 
and  the  Light  be  placed  above  the  Head,  then  the  Top  of  the 
Head  muft  be  made  lighted:,  the  Shoulders  next  lighted:,  and 
the  lower  Parts  darker  by  degree?.  That  Part  of  the  Ob- 
ject, whether  in  naked  Figures,  or  Drapery,  or  Buildings, 
that  ftands  fartheft  out,  muft  be  made  the  lighted:,  becaule  it 
comes  neareft  to  the  Light ;  and-  the  Light.  lo(eth  fo  much  of 
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its  Brightnefs,  by  how  much  any  Part  of  the  Body  bends  in- 
ward, becaufe  thofe  Parts  that  ftick  out  hinder  the  Luftre 
^and  full  Brightnefs  of  the  Light  from  ftriking  on  thofe  Parts 
that  fall  in.  Titian  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  knew  no  better  Rule 
for  the  Diftribution  of  Lights  and  Shadows,  than  his  Obfer- 
vations  drawn  from  a  Bunch  of  Grapes.  Sattins  and  Silks, 
and  all  other  mining  Stuffs,  have  certain  glancing  Reflections, 
exceeding  bright,  where  the  Light  falls  ftrongeft.  The  like 
is  feen  in  Armour,  Brafs-pots,  or  any  other  glittering  Metal, 
where  you  fee  a  fudden  Brightnefs  in  the  middle,  or  Center 
of  the  Light,  which  difcovers  the  fhining  Nature  of  fuch 
Things.  Obferve  alfo,  that  a  ftrong  Light  requires  a  ftrong 
Shade,  a  fainter  Light  a  fainter  Shade  ;  and  that  an  equal 
Balance  be  preferved  throughout  the  Piece  between  the  Lights 
and  Shades.  Thofe  Parts  which  muft  appear  round,  require 
but  one  Stroke  in  fhading,  and  that  fometimes  but  very  faint ; 
fuch  Parts  as  (hould  appear  deep  or  hollow,  require  two 
Strokes  acrofs  each  other,  or  fometimes  three,  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  deepeft  Shade.  Take  care  alfo  to  make  your 
Out-lines  faint  and  fmall  in  fuch  Parts  as  receive  the  Light; 
but  where  the  Shades  fall,  your  Out-line  muft  be  ftrong  and 
bold.  Begin  your  Shadings  from  the  Top,  and  proceed  down- 
ward, and  ufe  your  utmoft  Endeavours  both  by  Practice  and 
Obfervation  to  learn  how  t,p  vary  the  Shadings  properly,  for 
in  this  confifts  a  great  deal  of  the  Beauty  and  Elegance  of 
Drawing.  Another  Thing  to  be  obferved  is,  that  as  the  hu- 
man Sight  is  weakened  by  Diftances,  fo  Objects  muft  feem 
more  or  lefs  confufed  or  clear  according  to  the  Places  they 
hold  in  the  Piece:  Thofe  that  are  very  diftant;  weak,  faint, 
and  confufed  :  Thofe  that  are  near  and  on  the  foremoft  Ground; 
clear,  ftrong,  and  accurately  finifhed. 


L  E  S  S  O  N    IV. 

Of  drawing  Flowers,  Fruits,  Birds,  Bcafls,  <kc\ 

I  Would  have  you  proceed  now  to  make  fome  Attempts  at 
drawing  Flowers,  Fruits,  Birds,  Heads,  and  the  like;  not 
bnlf  as  it  will  be  a  more  pleating  Employment  ;  but  as  I 
think  it  an  eafier  Tafk  than  the  drawing  of  Hands  and  Feet, 
and  other  Parts  of  the  human  Body,  which  require  not  only 
more  Care,    but  greater  Exactncfs  and  nicer  Judgement.     1 
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have  very  few  Rules  or  Inftru&ions  to  give  you  upon  this 
Head  ;  the  belt  Thing  you  can  do  is,  to  furnifh  yourfelf  with 
good  Prints  or  Drawings  by  way  of  Examples,  and  with  great 
Care  and  Exaclnefs  to  copy  them  ;  a  few  fuch  are  here  laid  be- 
fore you  by  way  of  Specimen,  which  you  will  do  well  to  be- 
ftow  ibme  Study  and  Pains  upon  before  you  proceed  any  far- 
ther. If  it  is  the  Figure  of  a  Beaft,  begin  with  the  Forehead, 
and  draw  the  Nofe,  the  upper  and  under  Jaw,  and  flop  at 
the  Throat.  Then  go  to  the  Top  of  the  Head  and  form  the 
Ears,  Neck,  Back,  and  continue  the  Line  till  you  have  given 
the  full  Shape  of  the  Buttock.  Then  form  the  Breaft,  and 
mark  out  the  Legs  and  Feet  and  all  the  fmaller  Parts.  And 
laft  of  all  finim  it  with  the  proper  Shadows.  It  is  not  amifs 
by  way  of  Ornament  to  give  a  fmall  Sketch  of  Landfkip,  and 
let  it  be  fuitable  and  natural  to  the  Place  or  Country  of  the 
Beaft  you  draw.  Much  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard 
to*Birds. 

LESSON    V. 

Of  drawing  Eyes,  Ears,  Legs,  Arms,  Hands,  Feet,  &c. 

AS  to  the  drawing  of  Eyes  and  Ears,  Legs  and  Arms, 
you  will  h;#e  very  little  more  to  do  than  to  copy  care- 
fully the  Examples  which  are  given  you  in  thefe  Plates.  But 
the  Ac! ions  and  Poitures  of  the  Hands  are  fo  many  and  va- 
rious, that  no  certain  Rules  can  be  given  for  drawing  them, 
that  will  univerfdly  hold  good.  Yet  as  the  Hands  and  Feet 
are  difficult  Members  to  draw,  it  is  very  necelTary,  and  well 
worth  while,  to  beftow  ibme  Time  and  Pains  about  them, 
carefully  mutating  their  various  Poftures  and  Actions,  fo  as 
not  only  to  avoid  all  Lamenefs  and  imperfection,  but  alfo  to 
give  them  Life  and  Spirit.  To  arrive  at  this,  great  Care, 
Study,  and  Practice  arc  requifite;  particularly  in  imitating 
the  beft  Prints  or  Drawings  you  can  get  of  Hands  and  Feet, 
(Tome  pretty  good  Examples  of  which  you  have  at  the  End 
of  the  Leilbns  in  Plate  4,  5,  and  6;)  for  as  to  the  mechanical 
Rules  of  drawing  them  by  Lines  and  Meafures,  they  are  not 
only  perplexed  and  difficult,  but  alfo  contrary  to  the' Practice 
of  the  belt  Matters.  One  general  Rule  however  may  be 
given  (which  is  univerally  to  be  obferv^d  in  all  Subjects)  ;  and 
that  is,  not  to  fmifn  perfectly  at  firft  a#£  fingle  Part,  but;  to 
6  fkctch 
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fketch  out  faintly,  and  with  light  Strokes  of  the  Pencil,  the 
Shape  and  Proportion  of  the  whole  Hand,  with  the  Action 
and  Turn  of  it ;  and  after  confidering  carefully  whether  this 
firft  Sketch  be  perfect,  and  altering  it  where-ever  it  is  amifs, 
you  mav  then  proceed  to  the  Bending  of  the  Joints,  the 
Knuckles,  the  Veins,  and  other  fmall  Particulars,  which, 
when  you  have  got  the  whole  Shape  and  Proportion  of  the 
H:nd  or  Foot,  will  not  only  be  more  eafily,  but  alfo  more 
peifectly  defigned. 


LESSON    VI. 

Of  drawing  Faces. 

TH  E  Plead  is  ufually  divided  into  four  equal  Parts* 
I.  From  the  Crown  of  the  Head  to  the  Top  of  the  Fore- 
head. 2.  From  the  Top  of  the  Forehead  to  the  Eye-brows. 
3.  From  the  Eye-brows  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Nofe.  4.  From 
thence  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Chin.  But  this  Proportion  is 
not  conftant ;  thofe  Features  in  different  Men  being  often 
very  different  as  to  Length  and  Shane.  In  a  well-proportioned 
Face,  however,  they  are  nearly  right.  To  direct,  you  there- 
fore in  forming  a  perfect  Face,  your  firft  Bufinefs  is  to  draw 
a  compleat  Oval,  in  the  Middle  of  which,  from  the  Top  to 
the  Bottom,  draw  a  perpendicular  Line.  Thro'  the  Center 
or  Middle  of  this  Line  draw  a  diameter  Line,  directly  acrofs 
from  one  Side  to  the  other  of  your  Oval.  On  thefe  two 
Lines  all  the  Features  of  your  Face  are  to  be  placed  as  fol- 
lows. Divide  your  perpendicular  Line  into  four  equal  Parts  : 
The  fi.  ft  muft  be  allotted  to  the  Hair  of  the  Head,  the  fecond 
D  the  Fop  of  the  Forehead  to  the  Top  of  the  Nofe  bc- 
tween  the  Eye-brows  ;  the  third  is  from  thence  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Nofe,  and  the  fourth  includes  the  Lips  and  Chin. 
Your  diameter  Line,  or  the  Breadth  of  the  Face,  is  always 
Lippofed  to  be  the  Length  of  five  Eyes,  you  muft  therefore 
divide  it  into  five  equal  Parts,  and  place  the  Eyes  upon  it  fo 
as  to  leave  exactly  the  Length  of  one  Eye  betwixt  them. 
This  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  a  full  front  Face  :  for  if  it 
turn  to  either  Side,  then  the  Diftance .-,  ..re  to  be  leflened  on 
tii it  bide  which  turns  from  you,  let's  or  more  in  proportion 
to  its  Fuming.  '1  he  Top  of  the  Ear  is  to  rife  parallel  to  the 
L;e  brows,  at  the  End  of  the  diameter  Line  5  and  the  Bot- 
tom 
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torn  of  it  muft  be  equal  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Nofe.  The 
Noftrils  ought  not  to  come  oat  further  than  the  Corner  of  the 
Eye  in  any  Face,  and  the  Middle  of  the  Mouth  muft  always 
be  placed  upon  the  perpendicular  Line. 

There  is  an  ingenious  Device  which  perhaps  may  femewhat 
amft  you  in  forming  the  Face  according  to  its  different  Turn- 
ing?, and  in  placir  the  Features  properly  thereon.  Procure 
a  Piece  of  Box,  o  fmooth  even-coloured  Wood,  and  get 

it  turned  in  the  -  of  an  Egg,   which  is  pretty  nearly  the 

Shape  of  an  hi  Heatf.     Draw  a  Line  upon  it  from  Point 

to  Point  longw  you  fee  in  Fig.  1.  Plate  the  7th.    Divide 

this  Line  into  t\vq  equal  Parts,  and  draw  another  through  that 
Point,  directly  acrofs  it  at  right  Angles,  as  you  fee  in  Fig.  2. 
The  Features  being  drawn  on  thefe  two  Lines  according  to  the 
Rules  given  you  above*,  wili  produce  a  fore- right  Face,  as  you 
fee  in  Fig.  g.  Turn  the  Oval  a  fmall  Matter  from  the  Left 
Hand  to  rhi  *  .it,  and  the  Perpendicular  will  appear  bent  like 
a  Bow  <  as  you  fee  in  Fig.  4.  upon  which  the  particular 

Features  are  to  be  drawn  as  in  Fig.  5.  always  cbferving  in  what 
Manner  the  Nofe  projects  beyond  the  Round  of  the  Ova'.  The 
fame  muff  be  obferved  if  you  turn  the  Oval  from  the  Right  to 
ft,  as  in  Fig.  6.  If  you  incline  the  Oval  downwards  and 
to  ti  ,t,  the  crofs  Lines  will  appear  as  in  Fig,  7.  and  the 

Feature,  .irawn  on  them  as  in  Fig.  8.  If  you  turn  !t  upwards 
reclining  to  the  Left,  the  Lines  of  the  Crofs  will  appear  as  in 
Fig.  g.  and  a  Face  drawn  on  them,  as  in  Fig.  10.  A  great 
Variety  of  Faces  may  be  fhewn  on  this  Oval,  according  as  you 
incline,  recline,  or  turn  it  more  or  lefs :  And  a  Side-Face  may 
be  drawn  by  means  of  a  Perpendicular,  as  in  Fig.  1 1.  on  which 
the  Forehead,  Nofe,  Mouth,  and  Chin,  are  to  be  defcribed,  as 
you  fee  in  Fig.  1 2. 

Thefe  Rules  being  thoroughly  underftood,  and  imprinted  in 
your  Mind  by  frequent  Practice,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be 
able  in  a  little  Time  to  draw  Faces  from  your  own  Fancy  and 
Invention  :  And  you  will  be  better  grounded  in  the  Art  than 
thofe  who  merely  draw  from  Prints  or  Pictures  without  undei- 
ftanding  any  thing  of  the  Rules.  But,  after  this,  I  would  have 
you  carefuLy  ftudy  and  copy  after  the  beft  Drawings  cr  Pictures 
you  can  procure.  In  the  mean  time,  thofe  that  are  here  before 
you  are  well  worthy  of  your  beft  Attention,  and  muft  careful 
Imitation. 
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LESSON    VII. 

Of  Drawing  Human  Figures, 

IF  you  are  tolerably  perfect  in  drawing  Hands,  Feet,  Heads, 
and  Faces,  you  may  now  attempt  to  draw  the  human  Fi- 
gure at  length.  In  order  to  which,  firft  form  your  Oval  for 
the  Head,  then  draw  a  perpendicular  Line  from  the  Bottom  of 
the  Head  fix  times  its  Length  (for  the  Length  of  the  Head  is 
one-feventh  Part  of  the  Length  of  the  Figure). 

The  beft  proportioned  Figures  of  the  Ancients  are  7  Heads 
I  In  Height.  If  therefore  your  Figure  (lands  upright,  draw  a 
perpendicular  Line  from  the  Top  of  the  Head  to  the  Heel,  which 
you  muft  divide  into  two  equal  Parts.  The  Bottom  of  the  Belly 
is  exaclly  the  Center.  Divide  the  lower  Part  into  two  equal 
Parts  again,  the  Middle  of  which  is  the  Middle  of  the  Knee. 
For  the  upper  Part  of  your  Figure  you  muft  vary  the  Method. 
Take  off  with  your  CompafTes  the  Length  of  the  Face  (which 
is  3  Parrs  in  4.  of  the  Length  of  the  Head) ;  from  the  Throat-pit 
to  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach  is  one  Face,  from  thence  to  the  Navel 
is  another,  and  from  thence  to  the  lower  Rim  of  the  Belly  is  a 
third,  as  you  fee  in  the  Example  Plate  the  9th,  which  Line  muft 
be  divided  into  feven  equal  Parts,  as  you  fee  in  the  faid  Figure. 
Againft  the  End  of  the  firft  Divifion  place  the  Breafts,  the  fe- 
cond  comes  down  to  the  Navel,  the  third  to  the  Privities,  the 
fourth  to  the  Middle  of  the  Thigh,  the  fifth  to  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Knee,  the  fixth  to  the  lower  Part  of  the  Calf,  and  the 
feventh  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Heel,  the  Heel  of  the  bearing  Leg 
being  always  exactly  under  the  Pit  of  the  Throat.  But,  as  the 
Eflencc  of  all  Drawing  confifts  in  making  at  firft  a  good  Sketch, 
you  muft  in  this  Particular  be  very  careful  and  accurate;  draw 
no  one  Part  perfect  or  exacl,  till  you  fee  whether  the  whole 
Draught  be  good  ;  and  when  you  have  altered  that  to  your 
Mind,  you  may  then  finifh  one  Part  after  another  as  curioufly 
as  you  can. 

There  are  fomc  who,  having  a  Statue  to  copy,  begin  with 
the  Head,  which  they  finifh,  and  then  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  finifhing  as  they  go; 
but  this  Method  generally  fuccccds  ill,  fpr  if  tncy  make  the 
Head  in  the  lcaft  too  big  or  too  little,  the  Confcquence  is  a 
Difpropbrcion  between  all  the  Parts,  occafioned  by  their  not 
having  fketched  the  Whole  uroportionably  at  fiift.  Remem- 
ber 
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her  therefore,  in  whatever  you  Intend  to  draw,  firft  to  fketch> 
its  feveral  Parts,  meafuring  the  Diftances  and  Proportions  be- 
tween each  with  your  Finger  or  Pencil,  without  ufing  the 
CompafTes ;  and  then  judge  of  them  by  your  Eye,  which  by 
degrees  will  be  able  to  judge  of  Truth  an,d  Proportion,  ancj 
will  become  your  beft  and  principal  Guide.  And  here  let  me 
obferve  to  you,  as  a  general  Rule,  always  to  begin  with  the 
Right  Side  of  the  Piece  you  are  copying  ;  for  by  that  means 
you  will  always  have  what  you  have  done  before  your  Eyes  5 
and  the  reft  will  follow  more  naturally,  and  with  greater 
Eafe  :  whereas  if  you  begin  with  the  Left  Side,  your  Hand  and 
Arm  will  cover  what  you  do  firft,  and  deprive  you  of  the  Sight 
of  it,  by  which  means  you  will  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  fo 
much  Eafe,  Pleafure,  or  Certainty. 

As  to  the  Order  and  Manner  of  your  Proceeding  in  drawing 
the  human  Body,  you  muft  firft  (ketch  the  Head,  then  the 
Shoulders  in  the  exact:  Breadth;  then  draw  the  Trunk  of  the 
Body,  beginning  with  the  Arm  pits  (leaving  the  Arms  till 
afterwards),  and  fo  draw  down  to  the  Hips  on  both  Sides,  and 
be  fure  you  obferve  the  exact  Breadth  of  the  Waift.  When 
you  have  done  this,  then  draw  that  Leg  which  the  Body  ftands 
upon,  and  afterwards  the  other  which  ftands  loofe  5  then  draw 
the  Arms,  and  laft  of  all  the  Hands. 

Take  notice  alfo  of  the  Bowings  and  Bendings  that  are  in 
the  Body,  making  the  Part  which  is  oppofite  to  that  which 
bends,  correfpond  to  it  in  bending  with  it.  For  inftance,  if 
one  Side  of  the  Body  bend  in,  the  other  muft  ftand  out  an- 
fwerable  to  it :  If  the  Back  bend  in,  the  Belly  muft  ftick  out; 
if  the  Knee  bend  out,  the  Ham  muft  fall  in ;  and  fo  of  any 
other  Joint  in  the  Body.  Finally,  endeavour  to  form  all  the 
Parts  of  your  Figure  with  Truth,  and  in  juft  Proportion  : 
Not  one  Arm  or  one  Leg  bigger  or  lefs  than  the  other ;  not 
broad  Herculean  Shoulders,  with  a  thin  and  flender  Waift ;  nor 
raw  and  bony  Arms,  with  thick  and  gouty  Legs ;  but  let  there 
be  a  kind  of  harmonious  Agreement  amongft  the  Members,  and 
a  beautiful  Symmetry  throughout  the  whole  Figure. 

I  will  conclude  this  Leflbn  by  giving  you,  from  Frefnoy, 

The  Meafures  of  the  Human  Body. 

The  Ancients  have  commonly  allowed  eight  Heads  to  thei»r 
Figures,  though  fome  of  thjm  have  but  feven  :  But  we  ordi- 
narily divide  the  Figures  into  ten  Faces ;  thtt  is  to  fay,  from 
the  Crown  of  the  Head  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  in  the  fol- 
lowing Manner ; 

E  e  2  From 
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From  the  Crown  of  the  Head  to  the  Forehead  is  the  third 
Part  of  a  Face. 

The  Face  begins  at  the  Root  of  the  lowed  Hairs  which  are 
upon  the  Forehead,  and  ends  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Chin. 

The  Face  is  divided  into  three  proportional  Parts ;  the  firft 
contains  the  Forehead,  the  fecond  the  Nofe,  and  the  third 
the  iMouth  ™d  Chin. 

From  the  Chin  to  the  Pit  betwixt  the  Collar-Bones,  are  two 
Lengths  of  a  Nofe. 

From  the  Pit  betwixt  the  Collar- Bones  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Bread,  one  Face. 

From  the  Bottom  of  the  Breafl  to  the  Navel,  one  Face. 
Frem  the  Navel  to  the  Genitors,  one  Face. 
From  the  Genitors  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Knees,  two  Faces. 
The  Knee  contains  half  a  Face. 

From  the  lower  Part  of  the  Knee  to  the  Ancle,  two  Faces. 
From  the  Ancle  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  half  a  Face. 
A  Mrin,  when   bis  Arms   are   ftretched   out,    is,  from  the 
longed  Finger  of  his  Right  Hand  to  the  longed  of  his  Left,  as 
broad  as  he  is  long. 

From  one  Side  of  the  Breads  to  the  other,  two  Faces. 
The  Bone  of  the  Arm  called  Humerus  is  the  Length  of  two 
Faces,  from  the  Shoulder  to  the  Elbow. 

From  the  End  of  the  Elbow  to  the  Root  of  the  little  Finger, 
the  Bone  called  Cubitus ',  with  Part  of  the  Hand,  contains  two 
Faces. 

From  the  Box  of  the  Shoulder-blade  to  the  Pit  betw:xt  the 
Collar-Bones,  one  Face. 

if  you  would  be  (atisfied  in  the  Meafures  of  Breadth  from 
the  Extremity  of  one  Finger  to  the  other,  fo  that  this  Breadth 
fhould  be  equal  to  the  Length  of  the  Body,  you  mull  obferve 
that  the  Boxes  of  the  Elbows  with  the  Humerus^  and  of  the 
H>mtrus  wuh  the  Shoulder-blade,  bear  the  Proportion  of  half 
a  Fc:ce,  when  the  Arms  are  dretched  out. 

The  Sole  of  the  Foot  is  the  iixth  Part  of  the  Figure. 
The  Hand  is  the  Length  of  the  Face. 
The  Thumb  contains  a  Nofe. 

The  Infide  of  the  Arm,  from  the  Place  where  the  Mufcle 
difappears,  which  makes  the  Bread,  called  the  Pectoral  Mufcle, 
to  the  Middle  of  the  Arm,   four  Nofes. 

From  the  Middle  of  the  Arm  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Hand, 

fl\e  NoftS. 

The  longed:  Toe  is  a  Nofe  long. 

The  two  utmod  Parts  of  the  Teats  and  the  Pit  betwixt  the 
Coliur-Bones  of  a  Woman  make  an  equilateral  Triangle. 

6  For 
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For  the  Breadth  of  the  Limbs,  no  precife  Meafure  can  be 
given;  becaufethe  Meafures  themfelves  are  changeable  accord- 
ing to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfons  ;  and  according  to  the  Move- 
ment of  the  Mufcles. 


LESSON     VIII. 


Of  Drapery. 

IN  the  Art  of  cloathing  your  Figures,  or  calling  the  Dra- 
pery properly  and    elegantly    upon    them,   many   Things 
are    to  be  obferved.      1.  The  Eye  muft  never  be  in  doubt   of 
its  Object,  but  the  Shape  and  Proportion  of  the  Part  or  Limb, 
which  the  Drapery  is  fuppofed  to  cover,  muft  appear ;   at  leaft 
fo  far  as  Art  and  Probability  will  permit  ;  and  this  is  fo  mate- 
rial a  Confideration,  that  many  Artifts  draw   firft  the   naked 
Figure,  and  afterwards   put  the  Draperies   upon  it.     2.  The 
Drapery  mnft  not  fit  too  clofe  to  the  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  but 
let  it  feem  to  flow  round,  and  as  it  were  to  embrace  them  ;  yet 
fo  as  that  the  Figure  may  be  eafy,   and   have  a   free    Motion. 
3.  The  Draperies  which  cover  thofe  Parts  that  are  expofed  to 
great    Light  muft  not  be  fo  deeply  fhaded  as  to  feem  to  pierce 
them  ;   nor  fhould   thofe  Members    be  crofted    by  Folds   that 
are  too  ftrong  ;  left,  by  the  too  great  Darknefs  of  their  Shades 
the    Members  look  as    if  they   were   broken.     4.  The  great 
Folds  muft  be  drawn   firft,  and  then  ftroked  into  letter  ones  ; 
and  great  Care  muft  be  taken  that  they  do  not  crofs  one  ano- 
ther improperly.     5.  Folds  in  general  fhould  be  large,  and  as 
few  as   poftible.     However,  they  muft  be  greater  or  lefs    ac- 
cording to  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Stuffs  of  which  the 
Drapery  is  fuppofed  to  be  made.     The  Quality  of  the  Perfons 
is  alfo  to   be  confidered  in  the  Drapery.     If  they  are  Magi- 
strates, their  Draperies  ought  to  be  large  and  ample  ;    if  Coun- 
try Clowns  or  Slaves,  they  ought  to    be  coarfe  and  fhort  ;    if 
Ladies  or  Nymphs,  light  and   foft.     6.  Suit  the  Garments  to 
the  Body,  and  make  them  bend  with  it,   according  as   it  ftands 
in  or  out,  ftrait  or  crooked  ;  or  as  it  bends  one  Way  or  ano- 
ther j   and  the   clofer  the  Garment  fits   to  the  Body,  the  nar- 
rower and  fmaller  muft  be  the  Folds.     7.  Folds  well-imagined 
give  much  Spirit  to  any  Kind  of  Action  ;  becaufe  their  Motion 
Implies  a  Motion  in  the  acting  Member,  which  ieems  to  draw 
E  e  3  them 
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them  forcibly,  and  makes  them  more  or  3efs  ftirring  as  the 
Action  is  more  or  lefs  violent.  8.  An  artful  Complication  of 
Folds  in  a  circular  Manner  greatly  helps  the  Effecl;  of  Fore- 
{hortenititrs.  9.  All  Folds  confift  of  two  Shades  and  no  more ; 
which  you  may  turn  with  the  Garment  at  Pleafure,  (hadow- 
ino-  the  inner  Side  deeper,  and  the  outer  more  faintly.  10. 
The  Shades  in  Silk  and  fine  Linen  are  very  thick  and  fmall, 
requiring  little  Folds  and  a  light  Shadow.  11.  Obferve  the 
Morion  of  the  Air  or  Wind,  in  order  to  draw  the  loofe  Ap- 
parel all  flying  one  Way;  and  draw  that  Part  of  the  Gar- 
ment that  adheres  clofeft  to  the  Body,  before  you  draw  the 
loofer  Part  that  flies  off  from  it  ;  left,  by  drawing  the  loofe 
Part  of  the  Garment  firft,  you  fhould  miftake  the  Pofition 
your  Figure,  and  place  it  awry.  12.  Rich  Ornaments,  when 
judicioufly  and  fparingly  ufed,  may  fometimes  contribute  to 
the  Beauty  of  Draperies.  But  fuch  Ornaments  are  far  below 
the  Dignity  of  Angels  or  heavenly  Figures  ;  the  Grandeur  of 
whofe  Draperies  ought  rather  to  confift  in  the  Boldnefs  and 
Noblenefs  of  the  F<dJs,  than  in  the  Quality  of  the  Stuff,  or 
the  Glitter  of  Ornaments.  13.  Light  and  flying  Draperies  are 
proper  only  to  Figures  in  great  Motion,  or  in  the  Wind  ;  but 
when  in  a  calm  Place,  and  free  from  violent  Action,  their  Dra- 
peries (hould  be  large  and  flowing ;  that,  by  their  Contraft  and 
the  Fall  of  the  Folds,  they  may  appear  with  Grace  and  Dignity. 
And  thus  much  for  Drapery,  fome  few  Examples  of  which  you 
will  find  in  Plate  10.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  a  Tafte 
of  that,  which,  though  it  may  be  the  moft  difficult,  is  certainly 
the  moft  ?3.reeablePart  of  this  Study,  1  mean  the  Artofexpref- 
fing  the  Pailicns. 

LESSON    IX, 
On  the  Paffions. 

THE  Paffions,  fays  M.  Le  Brw,  are  Motions  of  the 
Soul,  either  upon  her  purfuing  what  {he  judges  to  bq 
for  her  Good,  or  fhunning  what  (he  thinks  hurtful  to  her  ; 
and  commonly }  whatever  caufcs  Emotion  of  Paffion  in  the 
Soul,  creates  alfo  fome  Action  in  the  Body.  It  is  therefore 
neceiTary  for  a  Painter  to  know  which  are  the  different  Actions 
in  th'  Rody  that  exprefs  the  fcveral  Paffions  of  the  Sou),  and 
how  to  {lelineau:  them,     But.,  firft  of  all>  it  may  be  proper  you 
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fhould  learn  fomewhat  of  the  Syftem  of  the  Paffions,  and 
their  Connection  with  and  Relation  to  each  other  ;  I  will 
therefore  give  you  a  fliort  moral  Account  of  them  from  Mr. 
Watts. 

"  An  Object  which  is  fuited  to  excite  the  Paffions,  fays  he, 
<c  muft  have  one  of  thefe  three  Properties,  viz.  it  muft  be 
<c  either,  1.  Rare  and  uncommon;  or,  2.  Good  and  agreeable; 
"  or,  3.  Evil  and  difagreeable  :  Or  at  leaft  we  muft  have  fome 
"  fuch  Ideas  and  Appreheniions  of  it,  before  it  can  excite  any 
"  Paffion  in  us. 

u  Now  if  we  will  diftinguifli  the  chief  Paffions  of  our  Na- 
**  ture  according  to  their  Objects,  and  confine  ourfelves  to 
"  the  common  Words  and  Names  whereby  they  are  ufually 
<c  called,  we  may  make  three  Ranks  of  them  ;  which,  for 
"  Diftinction's  fake,  I  mail  name  the  firft,  frcond,  and  third 
"  Rank.  The  two  fir  it  are  Primitive*  the  third  is  Deriva- 
"  the. 

"  The  firji  Rank  of  Paffions  are  thefe  three  ;  Admiration* 
"  Love*  and  Hatred. 

"  If  the  Object  be  rare  and  uncommon,  it  excites  Admira- 
46  tion  or  Wonder. 

•*  If  we  look  on  it  as  good,  or  any  way  agreeable^to  us,  it 
u  may  engage  our  Love;  but  if  it  be  evil  or  difagreeable,  it 
**  moves  our  Hatred. 

"  The  fecond  Rank  of  chief  Paffions  are  the  divers  Kind 
*c  of  Love  and  Hatred*  which  are  alfo  diflinguifhed  by  their 
«  Objecls. 

"  If  the  Object  appear  valuable,  it  raifes  a  Love  which  we 
"  call  EJleem  ;  if  worthlefs,  the  Hatred  is  called  Contempt. 

■"  If  the  Object  appear  fit  to  receive  Good  from  us,  it  is 
u  Love  of  Benevolence*  or  Good-will :  If  it  appear  rather  fit  to 
"  receive  Evil  from  us,  the  Hatred  is  called  Malevolence*  or 
«  Ill-vuilL 

"  If  the  Object  appear  pleafing,  and  fit  to  do  us  Good, 
cc  it  raifes  the  Love  of  Complacence*  or  Delight ;  if  it  be  dif- 
"  pleafing,  and  unfit  to  do  us  Good,  it  excites  a  Diftdicence*  or 
"  Diflike. 

«fc  From  Love  and  Hatred  in   their  different    Kinds   (but 
M  chiefly  from  Complacence  and  Difplicence)  arife  teveral  more 
A   "  chief  Paffions,   which  may  be  called  the  third  Rank,  and 
««  which  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  their  Objects. 

*  Note*  In  this  Pair  of  Paffions,  and  in  all  the  third  Rank, 
"  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  them,  the  pleafing  Object  is 
"  more  properly  called   Good*  and  the  difpleafing  Object  is 

E  e  4  "  niore 
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«c  more  properly  called  Evil,  than  in  the  Paflions  before  men- 
<4   tioned. 

<c  If  the  Good  be  abfent  or  unpofTefled,  and  poflible  to  be 
ct  obtained,  the  Paflion  of  Love  grows  up  to  Defire  ;  if  the 
"  Evil  may  poflibly  come  upon  us,  the  Hatred  exprefTes  it- 
"  fclf  in  Avcrfi:n,  or  Avoidance,  Though  there  may  be  alfo 
*«  an  Averfion  to  fome  Evil  from  which  we  are  fufHciently  fe- 
"  cure. 

"  If  there  be  any  Profpecl  of  obtaining  the  abfent  Good,  the 
"  Paflion  excited  is  Hope  ;  but  if  the  abfent  Evil  be  likely  to 
"  come  upon  us,  it  raifes  the  Pafnon  of  Fear. 

"  Fear  alfo  arifes  from  a  prefent  or  expected  Good  in  Danger 
cc  of  being  loft  :  And  there  is  a  Hope  of  Security  from  fome  ab- 
M  fent  threatening  Evil,  or  of  Deliverance  from  fome  Evil  that 
M   is  prefent. 

"  If  the  Good  be  actually  obtained,  or  the  Evil  prevented,  it 
<c  excites  7^  and  Gladnefs  ;  if  the  Good  be  actually  loft,  or  the 
cc  Evil  come  upon  us,  it  caufes  Sorrow  or  Grief. 

"  Whoever  helps  us  to  attain  this  Good,  or  prevents  the 
cc  Evil,  excites  in  us  Gratitude  :  Whofoever "hinders  our 
<c  Attainment  of  Good,  or  promotes  the  Evil,  raifes  our 
«4  A. 

H  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Paflions  for  which  we 
"  have  any  Name,  and  which  are  ufually  taken  notice  of  in 
*'  the  He;;rt  of  Man,  but  what  may  be  reduced  to  forne  or 
c<  other  of  thef?  general  Heads.  And  though  I  don't  pretend 
4t  to  lay  down  this  Diitindtion  and  Arrangement  of  the  Pajjiom 
"  of  Man  as  an  uncontro  verted  or  certain  Thing;  yet,  upon 
"  the  befl  Survey  I  can  take  of  the  various  Works  of  the  Heart, 
"   as  w<  .veral  Authors   who  have  written  on  this 

*«  Subject,  I  don't  find  any  of  them  lead  me  into  an  eafier  or 
"  bei  ban  this*" 

Thus  far  Mr.  Watts  f  which,  as    it   is  a  concife  as   well  as 

of   the  Paflions,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to 

put  into  your   Hands  at  this  Time  :   for  though  k  be  not  di- 

.  vet  it  is  far  from  being  altogether  fc;. 
to  jt  j   :  into  and  underftands  the   fecret 

the  Paflion,  will  in  all  Probability  cxprefa 
neni    and  Spirit  than  he  who  merely 
coi  Appearand 

M.  Le  ffrun  mety  happy  in  cxprefling  malty 

and   you    cannot  ftudy    any    thing   better  than 

•1  winch  be    his  left    us  of  them  ;   fome  of  whhh 

f  carefully  copied  in  the  Plate  which  contends  to  this  Lef- 

fon. 
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fori.  However,  I  am  of  Opinion  with  M.  De  Piles,  that  it  is 
abfurd  as  well  as  impoffible  to  pretend  to  give  fuch  particular 
Demonftrations  of  them  as  to  fix  their  Expreffion  to  certain 
Strokes,  which  the  Painter  fhould  be  obliged  to  make  ufeofas 
efTential  and  invariable  Rules.  This,  fays  he,  would  be  de- 
priving the  Art  of  that  excellent  Variety  of  Expreffion 
which  has  no  other  Principle  than  Diverfity  of  Imagination,  the 
Number  of  which  is  infinite.  The  fame  Paffion  may  be  finely 
exprefied  feveral  Ways,  each  yielding  more  or  lefs  Pleafure  in 
proportion  to  the  Painter's  Underftanding,  and  the  Spectator's 
Difcernmenr. 

Though  every  Part  of  the  Face  contributes  towards  expreffing 
the  Sentiments  of.  the  Heart,  yet  the  Eye-brow,  according  to 
M.  Le  Brun,  is  the  principal  Seat  of  Expreffion,  and  where 
the  Paffions  beft  make  themfelves  known.  'Tis  certain,  fays 
he,  that  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye,  by  its  Fire  and  Motion,  very 
well  fhews  the  Agitation  of  the  Soul,  but  then  it  does  not  ex- 
prefs  the  Kind  or  Nature  of  fuch  an  Agitation  ;  whereas  the 
Motion  of  the  Eye-brow  difFers  according  as  the  Paffions 
change  their  Nature.  To  exprefs  a  fimple  Paffion,  the  Mo- 
tion is  fimple  ;  to  exprefs  a  mixed  Paffion,  the  Motion  is  com- 
pound :  If  the  Paffion  be  gentle,  the  Motion  is  gentle  ;  and  if 
it  be  violent,  the  Motion  is  fo  too.  We  may  obferve  farther, 
fays  he,  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Elevation  in  the  Eye- 
brows. One,  in  which  the  Eye-brows  rife  up  in  the  Middle  ; 
this  Elevation  exprefTes  agreeable  Senfations  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that  then  the  Mouth  rifes  at  the  Corners  :  Another, 
in  which  the  Eye-brows  rife  up  at  the  Ends,  and  fall  in  the 
Middle  ;  this  Motion  denotes  Bodily  Pain,  and  then  the  Mouth 
falls  at  the  Corners.  In  Lauglher  all  the  Parts  agree  ;  for  the 
Eye-brows,  which  fall  toward  the  Middle  of  the  Forehead, 
make  the  Nofe,  the  Mouth,  and  the  Eyes,  follow  the  fame 
Motion.  In  Weeping,  the  Motions  are  compound  and  con- 
trary, for  the  Eye-brows  fall  toward  the  Nofe  and  over  the 
Eyes,  and  the  Mouth  rifes  that  Way.  'Tis  to  be  obferved 
alio  that  the  Mouth  is  the  Part  of  the  Face  which  more  par- 
ticularly exprefTes  the  Emotions  of  the  Heart  :  For  when  the 
Heart  complains,  the  Mouth  falls  at  the  Corners;  when  it  is 
atEafe,  the  Corners  of  the  Mouth  are  elevated  ;  and  when  it 
has  an  Averfion,  the  Mouth  fiioots  forward,  and  rifes  in  the 
Middle. 

"  The  Head,  fays  M.  De  Piles,  contributes  more  to  the 
"  Expreffion  of  the  Paffions  than  all  the  other  Parts  of  the 
ff  Body  put  together.     Thofe  feparately  can  only  (hew  fome 

"  few 
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*'  fewPaulons,  bu'  the  Head  expre/Tes  them  all.  Some,  how- 
<c  ever,  are  more  peculiarly  exprefs'd  by  it  than  others  ;  as 
<c  Humilitv,  by  hanging  it  down  ;  Arrogance,  by  lifting  it  up; 
"  Languifhment,  by  inclining  it  on  one  Side  ;  and  Obflinacy, 
«  when  with  a  ftifTand  refolute  Air  it  ftands  upright,  fixed,  and 
«<  (lifF  between  the  two  Shoulders.  The  Head  alfo  bed  (hews 
"  our  Supplications,  Threats,  Mildnefs,  Pride,  Love,  Hatred, 
<«  Joy,  and  Grief.  The  whole  Face,  and  every  Feature,  con- 
<c  tributes  fomething  :  efpecially  the  Eyes,  which,  as  Cicero 
<c  fays,  are  the  Windows  of  the  Soul.  The  Pafilons  they  more 
"  particularly  difcover  are,  Pleafure,  Languifhing,  Scorn,  Se- 
<c  verity,  Mildnefs,  Admiration,  and  Anger  ;  to  which  one 
«  might  add  Joy  and  Grief,  if  they  did  not  proceed  more  par- 
<c  ticularly  from  the  Eye-brows  and  Mouth  ;  but  when  thofe 
*c  two  Paflions  fall  in  alfo  with  the  Language  of  the  Eyes,  the 
<c  Harmony  will  be  wonderful.  But  though  the  Paflions  of 
<c  the  Soul  are  mod  vifible  in  the  Lines  and  Features  of  the 
"  Face,  they  often  require  the  Afllftance  alfo  of  the  other  Parts 
"  of  the  Body.  Without  the  Hands,  for  Inftance,  all  Action 
"  is  weak  and  imperfect  ;  their  Motions,  which  are  almoft  in- 
«'  finite,  create  numberleG  Expreflions :  It  is  by  them  that  we 
"  defire,  hope,  promife,  call,  fend  back  ;  they  are  the  Inftruments 
M  of  Threatening,  Prayer,  Horror ,  and  Praife  ;  by  them  we 
"  approve,  condemn,  refufe,  admit,  fear,  ask  ;  exprefs  our  Joy 
<<  andGW*/,  our  Doubts,  Regrets,  Pain,  and  Admiration.  In  a 
"  Word,  it  may  be  faid,  as  they  are  the  Language  of  the 
"  Dumb,  that  they  contribute  not  a  little  to  fpeak  a  Language 
"  common  to  all  Nations,  which  is  the  Language  of  Painting. 
"  But  to  fay  how  thefe  Parts  mud:  be  difpofed  for  exprefTing  the 
c<  various  PaiTions,  is  impofliMe  ;  nor  can  any  exact  Rules  be 
M  given  for  it,  both  becaufe  the  Tafk  would  be  infinite,  and 
"  becaufe  every  one  muft  be  guided  in  this  by  his  own  Genius, 
**  and  the  particular  Turn  of  his  own  Studies.'* 

All  that  I  have  farther  to  add  on  this  Leilbn  is,  to  tell  you, 
that  the  Examples  of  the  PaiTuns,  which  are  here  fet  before  you 
for  your  Imitation,  are  taken  from  the  beft  Matters,  and  endea- 
voured to  be  contrafled  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  heighten  and  fet 
offcach  other,  and  engage  you  more  agreeably  in  the  Study  of 
them. 
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On  drawing  Lands  kips,  Buildings,  &c. 

OF  all  the  Parts  of  Drawing,  this  is  the  moft  ufeful  and 
neceflary,  as  it  is  what  every  Man  may  have  occafion  for 
at  one  time  or  another.  To  be  able,  on  the  Spot,  as  I  obferved 
before,  :o  take  the  Sketch  of  a  fine  Building,  or  a  beautiful 
Profpect  ;  of  any  curious  Production  of  Art,  or  uncommon 
Appearance  in  Nature  ;  is  not  only  a  very  defirable  Accom- 
plifhmenr,  but  a  very  agreeable  Amufement.  Rocks,  Moun- 
tains, Fields,  Woods,  Rivers,  Cataracts,  Cities,  Towns,  Caf- 
tles,  Houfes,  Fortifications,  Ruins,  or  whatfoever  elfemaypre- 
fent  itfelf  to  View  on  our  Journies  or  Travels,  in  our  own  or 
foreign  Countries,  may  be  thus  brought  home,  and  preferved 
for  our  future  Ufe,  either  in  Bufinefs  or  Converfation.  On 
this  Part  therefore  I  would  have  you  beftow  fomewhat  more 
than  ordinary  Pains  ;  and  I  have  referved  it  to  the  laft,  that  it 
may  dwell  the  longed  upon  your  Mind. 

All  Drawing  confifts  in  nicely  meafuring  the  Diftances  of 
each  Part  of  your  Piece  by  the  Eye.  In  order  to  facilitate  this, 
you  are  to  imagine  in  your  own  Mind  that  the  Piece  you  copy 
is  divided  into  Squares.  As  for  Example  :  Suppofe  or  imagine 
a  perpendicular  and  a  horizontal  Line  crofling  each  other  in  the 
Center  of  the  Picture  you  are  drawing  from  :  Then  fuppofe  alfo 
two  fuch  Lines  crofling  your  own  Copy.  Obferve  in  the  Ori- 
ginal what  Parts  of  the  Defign  thofe  Lines  interfect,  and  let 
them  fall  on  the  fame  Parts  of  the  fuppofed  Lines  in  your  Copy: 
I  fay  the  fuppofed  Lines,  becaufe  though  Engravers,  and  others 
who  copy  with  great  Exactnefs,  divide  both  the  Copy  and  Ori- 
ginal into  many  Squares,  as  in   the  Margin,  yet  this  is  a  Me- 


thod I  would  have  you  endeavour  to  do  without ;  as  it  will  be 
apt  to  deceive  the  Learner,  who  will  fancy  himfelf  a  tolerable 
Proficient,  till  he  comes  to  draw  after  Nature  where  thefe 
Helps  are  not  to  be  had,  when  he  will  find  himfelf  miferably  de- 
fective and  utterly  at  a  Lofs. 

U  you  a*e  to  draw  a  Landfkip  from  Nature,  take  your  Station 
on  a  rifing  Ground,  where  you  wiil  have  a  large  Horizon  ;  and 

mark 
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mark  your  Tablet  into  three  Divifions,  downwards  from  the 
Top  to  the  Bottom,  and  divide  in  your  own  Mind  the  Land- 
fkip  you  are  to  take,  into  three  Divifions  alfo.  Then  turn 
your  Face  directly  oppofite  to  the  Midft  ofthe  Horizon,  keeping 
your  Body  fixed,  and  draw  what  is  directly  before  your  Eyes 
upon  the  middle  Divifion  of  your  Tablet ;  then  turn  your 
Head, but  notyour  Body,  to  the  Left  Hand,  and  delineate  what 
you  view  there,  joining  it  properly  to  what  you  had  done  be- 
fore ;  laftly,  do  the  fame  by  what  is  to  be  feen  on  your  Right 
Hand,  laying  down  every  thing  exactly,  both  with  refpecl  to 
Diftanceand  Proportion. 

The  belt  Artilis  of  late,  in  drawing  their  Landfkips,  make 
them  lhoot  away  one  Part  lower  than  another.  Thofe  who 
make  their  Landfkips  mount  up  higher  and  higher,  as  if  they 
flood  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Hill  to  take  the  Profpe£t,  commit  a 
great  Error  :  The  beft  Way  is  to  get  upon  a  nfing  Ground, 
make  the  neareft  Objects  in  your  Piece  the  higheff,  and  thofe 
that  are  farther  ofF,  to  (hoot  away  lower  and  lower  till  they 
come  almoft  level  with  the  Line  of  the  Horizon,  leiTening 
every  thing  proportionably  to  its  Diftance,  and  obferving  alfo 
to  make  your  Objects  fainter  and  lefs  diftincT:,  the  farther  they 
are  removed  from  your  Eye.  Make  all  your  Lights  and  Shades 
fall  one  Way  ;  and  let  every  thing  have  its  proper  Motion, 
as  Trees  (haken  by  the  Wind,  the  fmall  Boughs  bending  more, 
and  the  large  ones  lefs  ;  Water  agitated  by  the  Wind,  and 
dafhing  againft  Ships  or  Boats;  or  falling  from  a  Precipice  upon 
Rocks  and  Stones,  and  fpirting  them  up  again  into  the  Air, 
and  fprinkling  all  about  ;  Clouds  alfo  in  the  Air,  now  gather- 
ed with  the  Winds;  now  violently  condenfed  into  Hail,  Rain, 
and  the  like;  always  remembering,  that  whatever  Motions  are 
caufed  by  the  Wind  muft  all  be  made  to  move  the  fame  Way, 
becaufe  the  Wind  can  blow  but  one  Way  at  once. 

If  you  intend  to  make  any  confiderable  Proficiency  in  this 
Part  of  Drawing,  a  Knowledge  of  Perfpedtive  is  abfolutcly  ne- 
ccflary  :  But  for  the  common  Ufes  which  in  all  Probabilityyou 
will  have  to  make  of  Drawing,  a  careful  Imitation  ofthe  Ex- 
amples lure  laid  before  you,  and  other  good  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings which  you  may  procure,  together  with  frequent  Triajs 
from  feal  Obje&s,  fuch  as  Houfes,  Trees,  Rocks,  Ruins,  and 
toe  like,  will  be  fuffi<  ienl  ;  and  in  a  little  Time  enable  you  to* 
make  fuch  Imitation 8  of  natural  and  artificial  Objects,  as  will 
tullv    anfwer  the    Ends    which    a   Gentleman  can  propofe  in 


learn. ng  the  Art. 
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